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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

The  death  rates  in  California  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
morbidity  reports  during  the  name  period  of  time,  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  general  decrease  in  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  most 
of  the  communicable  diseases.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
lead  to  the  supposition,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  commuaicable  disease  in  the  future.  Since  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rep<)^'ts  -for  the  past  tw^o  years  are  presented  in 
another  portion  of  the  Boai'd V  Twenty-second  Biennial  report,  the 
Secretary  desires  to  summarize  the  (Jiseases  that  are  most  dangerous  to 
(California,  and,  therefore,  those  V.hii'H  have  to  be  watched  most  care- 
fully. I  have,  with  this  idea  in  view',  pa:s>sed  in  review  the  more  danger- 
ous communicable  diseases,  not  only  tliosf?  that  exist  within  the  State, 
but  those  that  exist  in  nearby  countries',  :of '  yt  least  in  countries  with 
which  we  have  constant  commercial  intercourse,  ^d  it  is  the  intention, 
in  so  far  as  space  will  permit,  to  consider  each  of  these  in  a  brief  way, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  our  apparent  danger\^om  them,  as  well 
as  our  best  defense  against  them.  -./  • 

The  list  which  I  present  below  is  not  given  in  the.ofiler  of  their 
importance.  In  fact,  their  relative  importance  is  a  difficult. inatter  to 
determine,  but  I  have  started  out  by  considering  five  of  the  six  disea^ies 
which  the  Federal  Grovernment  protects  us  from  through  its  quarantine 
stations  and  medical  inspectors  in  foreign  ports,  and  proceeded  from 
this  group  to  those  diseases  that,  although  preventable,  are  like  the 
proverbial  poor,  ** always  with  us/' 

PLAGUE. 

A  reference  to  the  Public  Health  reports  will  show  that  from  without 
we  have  Ecuador  reporting  cases  of  this  disease,  and  from  past  history 
of  that  section  and  our  knowledge  of  plague,  it  is  safe  to  regard  the 
whole  west  coast  of  South  America  as  infected,  and  to  also  regard  with 
considerable  suspicion  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mazatlan,  which  some  ten  years  ago  suffered  from  a  severe 
outbreak.  For  reasons  of  safety  we  must  consider  that  once  plague  is 
reported  from  a  locality,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  considerable  labora- 
tory examination  is  being  continually  carried  on  with  regular  results, 
that  locality  must  remain  indefinitely  under  suspicion.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  following  foreign  countries  having  traffic  with  America :  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  Hawaii,  Java,  certain  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ports,  are  either  constantly  reported  as  being  infected,  or  have  been  so 
reported  in  recent  times. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  through  its  (quarantine  offices  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  California  ports,  is  keeping  clase  watch  of  this 
disease  from  foreign  countries,  and,  therefore,  this  danger  of  future 
infection  of  California  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

When  we  leave  the  subject  of  plague  in  foreign  countries,  we  must 
next  consider  an  outbreak  among  rats  in  Seattle,  Washington.  We 
there  find  that  measures  are  being  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Tnited  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the  protection  of  California 
ports;  so,  danger  from  that  source  is  very  slight.  There  are  dangers, 
however,  in  the  Northwest  cities  which  had  constant  intercourse  with 
2— 1150« 
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Seattle  }>r(»vi<)n.s  to  the  <lis<t>vcry  of  i)lii^in'  in  thjit  place.  PVoiu  las 
reports  tlns(»  places  had  uo\  adopted  systeinatie  in(»asnre.s  l(H)kinj;  to  th 
(liscovery  ol*  infected  lats.  These*  pla(  es  nmst  lu*  reirarded  as  rea 
sources  of  danger.  uiif(»rtunately ;  for  until  a  city  has  examined  its  rat 
and  reported  some  of  thcMn  infected,  the  National  Quarantine  Station 
are  not  permitted  to  adopt  measures  on  vessels  arriving  in  Californi 
from  such  places,  and  therefore,  these  other  parts  of  the  Northwes 
nuist  he  considered  as  possihle  sources  of  ilanjrer  to  ils. 

In  our  own  State  we  find  that  thew'  has  heen  no  infection  amon 
•rround  s(piirrels  reported  for  some  .time  past.  This  fact*  would  nc 
ordinal  ily  have  «rreat  sij^nificance,  htvause  at  this  season  of  the  yea 
only  adult  squirrels  are  in  exi^teirw^  ^hxst  of  these  adults  have  bee 
immunized  by  an  annual  sprihg  outbreak  that  has  been  occurring  fc 
seme  y<*ar.s  i>ast.  but  this  particwlar  year,  it  is  believed  by  Surgeon  Job 
D.  Long,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  charge  of  this  work,  will  mar 
the  disappearance  of,  the  disease.  lie  hopes  to  destroy  all  squirrels  i 
the  known  infected  Z(mes  of  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  and  Santa  Clai 
counties,  and  by  >he  first  of  July  to  complete  his  work  in  the  remainin 
infected  counties"  of  Stanislaus,  Pierced,  San  Joaquin,  San  Benit< 
Mc.nterey,  {jnd.  Santa  Cruz.  This  infection  of  ground  squirrels,  so  far  t 
we  can  Ixlieve  cir<*umstantial  evidence,  spread  from  an  outbreak  anion 
rats  at-thi'  Vort  Costa  grain  wharves  in  1908  and  swept  from  there  to  a 
the  counties  mentioned  in  the  preceding  list.  While  it  remains  it  is 
constant  menace  to  the  people  of  the  infected  districts,  and  it  is  to  1 
hoped  that  its  eradication  will  occur  at  an  early  date. 

SMALLPOX. 

The  dangers  of  this  disease  from  foreiirn  ccmntries  and  adjoinir 
states  is  relatively  prevalent  compared  to  the  dangers  of  the  spread  fro 
foci  that  exist  within  the  state.  While  no  extensive  outbreaks  ha^ 
occurred  recently,  the  disease  is  widespread  in  this  state,  and  that  fac 
together  with  apparently  growing  anti-vaccination  sentiment  in  son 
sections,  makes  this  disease  one  of  the  more  serious  dangers  to  t 
State's  health.  Fortunately,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Stat< 
since  late  in  the  nineties,  the  type  has  been  mild  in  character,  and  t 
mortality  (orrcspondingly  low.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  regard  tl 
mildness  of  type  as  a  j)ennanent  feature  of  the  disease.  Vaccination 
the  i  nly  dependable  measure  against  this  danger,  is  simple  to  perfori 
and  (ompared  to  the  dangers  of  the  mildest  type  of  this  disease, 
harmless. 

Anti-vaccinati(m  .sentiment,  for  the  most  part,  is  based  upon  tbt 
fundamental  mistakes : 

1.  Ignorance  of  or  ina])ility  to  weiirh  the  evidence  presented  by  h 
tory ;  that  in  the  pre-vaccination  p(»riod  of  our  own  race  or  the  int 
recent  history  of  uncivili;uHl  people,  before*  va(*cination  was  performs 
j)racti<ally  all  people  born  had  smallpox  and  of  th(*se  one  in  four  die 
Whih'  on  the  other  hand,  since  this  great  discovi^ry  was  made,  we 
vacciiuited  communities  never  experience  a  serious  outbreak  of  t 
disease*. 

2.  The  belief  that  climate,  mode  of  living  or  general  sanitation  e 
]>revent  the  spread  of  this  dis(*asc  amouir  the  iinvaccinatcnl ;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  our  better  mode  of  life  has  any  influence  on  t 
(•onnmuii<*abilitv  of  this  disease. 
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'i.  That  vaccination  is  dangerous ;  to  this  we  may  say  that  there  is  no 
potent  drug  used  in  medicine,  no  surgical  procedure,  that  has  not  caused 
death,  and  so,  if  we  search  the  literature  of  vaccination,  we  find  death 
from  it  also;  hut,  what  is  this  mortality  compared  to  the  mortality  of 
smallpox  f  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  (piestion,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  not  more  than  as  1  is  to  10,000,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  find 
persons  comparing  the  dangers  of  one  to  the  dangers  of  the  other! 

To  illustrate  the  peculiar  fear  that  some  have  of  this  measure  in  com- 
parison with  other  more  serious  procedures,  the  writer  doubts  that  those 
who  dread  vaccination  would  have  the  least  hesitation  in  allowing  any 
one  of  the  other  three  below  mentioned  measures  performed,  if  their 
condition  demanded  it:  the  removal  of  tonsils,  the  administration  of  a 
hypodermic  injection,  or  the  placing  of  a  hot  water  bottle  at  the  feet; 
yet,  the  writer  has  ob-erved  one  death  from  each  of  the  above  pro- 
cedures— the  first  from  infection,  the  second  from  shock,  the  last  from 
scalding.  During  the  same  time  that  these  were  observed,  although  he 
has  se(*n  thousands  vaccinated,  he  has  never  seen  the  hxss  of  life  or  limb 
result.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day,  some  one  will  start  a  pro- 
vaccination  society,  and  if  such  an  organization  employs  one  half  the 
zeal  in  searching  for  proof  that  vaccination  has  done  inestimable  good 
«ind  very  little  harm  that  the  anti-vaccinationists  have  employed  in 
unearthing  the  few  fatal  results  in  history,  there  would  remain  very  few 
unvaccinated  persons  among  the  logical-minded  members  of  a  com- 
munity. 

lentil  some  such  movement  is  launched  to  offset  this  dangerous  and 
foolish  popular  error,  ours  must  continue  to  be  the  only  civilized  country 
of  the  world,  that  does  not  uniformlv  vaccinate  its  children. 

LEPROSY. 

There  has  never  been  any  great  amount  of  this  disease  in  California. 
At  any  given  moment  30  or  less  ca.ses  are  to  be  foiind  in  the  isolation 
hospitals  of  the  State,  and  most  of  these  are  imported  cases,  or,  at  least, 
those  who  have  ac(piired  their  infection  in  other  countries. 

Undoubtedly,  some  cases  have  acquired  their  infection  here.  With- 
out the  literature  available  at  this  moment  the  writer  recalls  two  cases 
of  und<mbted  California  origin,  reported  by  Montgomery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; but  while  few  cases  have  originated  here,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
infection  can  be  acquired  anywhere,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  come  in  intimate  contact  with  lepers.  The  danger  of  this 
disea.se  here  is  in  the  influx  of  persons  from  certain  other  countries; 
notably.  China,  Japan,  Hawaii  and  Mexico.  The  incidence  of  tbis  dis- 
ease is  high  among  all  the  people  just  mentioned  and  each  of  these 
nations  sends  frecpient  visitors  to  our  shores.  Such  persons,  of  course, 
are  inspected  at  our  National  Quarantine  Stations,  but  often  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  cases  in  tlieir  early  stages.  Physicians  throughout 
the  State  should  bear  the-e  facts  in  mind  and  keep  a  lookout. for 
suspicious  symptoms  among  thase  people  from  infected  areas,  who  come 
to  them  for  treatment.  By  this  means,  many  (*ases  will  be  detected 
that  might  otherwise  escape  and  infect  others. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  on  February  7,  1914,  a  resolution  was 
passed  which  made  leprasy  a  quarantinable  disease  under  the  laws  of 
the  State. 
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YELLOW  FEVER. 

Cases  of  this  disease  are  frequ(»iitly  reported  from  the  west  coast  of 
IVrexieo  and  from  the  equatorial  and  subtropical  portions  of  South 
America's  west  coast.  We  have  direct  traffic  from  both  of  these  areas 
and  several  vessels  have  entered  San  Francisco  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  having  had  cases  of  this  disease  during  their  voyages.  Owing  to 
the  length  of  the  voyage  from  most  parts  of  the  areas  mentioned,  and 
the  efficient  quarantine  inspections  of  California  ports  upon  entering, 
the  chances  of  cases  of  this  disease  reaching  shore  are  very  small.  To 
further  add  to  our  security  is  the  fact,  according  to  Professor  Herms  of 
the  University  of  California,  that  so  far  as  the  University  has  authorita 
tive  information,  the  yellow  fever  mosquito,  Stegomyia  colopus,  does  not 
exist  in  California.  This  is  a  most  favorable  circumstance,  but  it  aha 
points  out  the  importance  of  keeping  this  mosquito  from  entering  ir 
the  future.  It  is  true  that  most  of  our  maritime  traffic  from  countries 
having  this  mosquito,  notably  Mexico  and  Hawaii,  enters  at  the  port  o\ 
San  Francisco.  The  weather  at  that  port  is  usually  too  cold  to  be  con 
ducive  to  the  mosquito  flying  ashore  from  its  harbor  on  the  vessel,  bu 
there  are  days  that  are  warm  enough  to  permit  of  such  flight  and  ther< 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  interior  of  the  State  there  are  mam 
localities  wiiere  this  mosquito  would  thrive  in  the  same  way  that  th 
Anopheles  and  Culex  do. 

In  adopting  precautions  to  prevent  California  from  becoming  infest e< 
with  this  species,  we  must  also  remember  that  Louisiana  and  Texas,  onl 
a  few  days  removed  from  us,  have  this  mosquito  in  great  abimdance  an 
if  once  introduced  on  a  western  bound  Pullman  car,  it  would  be  likel 
to  become  established  here.  We  believe  this  subject  is  important  enoug 
to  be  taken  up  with  the  Federal  authorities  to  make  it  part  of  thei 
new  inspection  of  coaches. 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

From  our  public  health  reports  it  will  be  seen  at  present  that,  wit 
the  exception  of  the  extensive  outbreak  of  this  disease  at  the  site  of  tli 
recent  Turko-Balkan  war  and  nearby  countries,  no  great  prevalence  c 
the  disease  is  recorded. 

The  countries  mentioned  are  too  remote  at  present  to  be  of  importam 
to  us,  but  inasmuch  as  cholera  carriers  have  been  demonstrated  to  di 
seminate  this  virulent  micro-organism  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  i 
more,  the  outbreak  in  southeastern  Europe  may  become  of  importan- 
to  us  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

At  present  our  only  source  of  danger  is  from  Asiatic  ports,  where 
certain  countries,  at  least,  the  disease  is  epidemic. 

Our  quarantine  stations  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  us  from  tli 
danger,  including  the  systematic  examination  of  the  discharges  of  imii 
grants  from  cholera  ports.  But  in  spite  of  such  precautions,  owing 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  some  cholera  carriers,  it  is  possible  for  t 
disease  to  become  introduced.  '*The  jumps''  this  disease  can  make  we 
shown  in  the  Hawaiian  outbreak  of  the  spring  of  1911,  when  ehole 
appeared  in  Honolulu,  the  nearest  known  cases  being  in  Japan,  ten 
twelve  days  away  by  the  fastest  steamers. 

The  country  which  has,  during  ordinary  times,  made  itself  ni< 
secure  against  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  is  safest  against  the  spre 
of  cholera,  should  that  disease  once  be  introduced,  and  remote  is  o 
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(lantjer  from  this  disea^se  at  the  present  time.  The  extremely  deadly 
nature  of  cholera  makes  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  do  every- 
Ihinf?  to  prevent  food  and  water  supplies  from  being  contaminated 
ilirectly  or  indirectly  by  sewage. 

TYPHOID   FEVER. 

Practically  our  only  danger  here  is  from  the  spread  of  the  disease 
from  existing  foci ;  the  imported  cases  are  too  rare  to  be  of  much  relative 
importance.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  chief  danger  lies  in  the  con- 
tamination of  streams  from  surface  washing,  incident  to  heavy  rains, 
as  well  as  the  infection  of  ground  waters  by  the  same  means.  Later  in 
the  year  the  fly  becomes  an  important  factor,  especially  about  insanitary 
camps,  insanitary  ** health  resorts*'  and  other  places  where  the  fly  is 
allowed  to  visit  food  supplies  and  cesspools,  alternately,  at  such  intervals 
as  its  fancy  dictates. 

Physicians,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  should  do.^ely  observe  and 
report  to  their  local  health  officers  all  pollution  of  streams.  They 
should  also  report  all  insanitai*y  stables  where  flies  are  bred  (according 
to  entomologists,  90  per  cent  of  the  common  fly  musca  domesiica  breeds 
in  such  places)  as  well  as  cesspools  and  unprotected  food  supplies. 
Health  officers  are  recjuested  to  report  such  conditions  to  this  office, 
which  will  give  its  services  freely  in  assisting  them  to  abate  such 
iMiisanees. 

The  Board  has  now  employed  Mr.  E.  T.  Ross,  of  many  years  experi- 
ence in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  as  Sanitary  Inspector.  One  of 
Mr.  Ross'  chief  duties  will  be  to  cooperate  with  the  health  officers  of 
the  cities  and  counties  in  their  eftorts  to  abate  nuisances  which  tend  to 
spread  typhoid  fever.  This  office,  working  through  its  l0'?al  health 
officers  and  Mr.  Ross,  intends  to  devote  much  attention  to  this  important 
matter. 

RABIES. 

This  subject  has  been  too  well  covered  by  Dr.  Sawyer's  several  reports 
for  the  Secretary  to  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  it  from  any  of  its 
scientific  aspects,  but  in  passing  this  terrible,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
ventable disease,  the  writer  desires  to  make  the  following  remarks : 

This  office  regards  the  pasage  and  enforcement  of  local  ordinances 
requiring  the  muzzling-  of  canines  in  infected  districts  of  the  utmo.st 
importance,  and  will  support  the  efforts  of  the  local  health  officers  to 
the  limit  <:f  its  powers. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  necd\  the 
evidence  that  the  disease  is  prevalent  among  dogs  in  certain  parts  of 
California  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  tribunal  within  the  borders  of 
this  State.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  Is  better  to  legislate  for  the  convenience  of  dogs  or  for  the  lives  of 
rhildren ;  we  may  feel  called  upon,  if  the  occasion  arise,  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  mother  voters  of  infected  districts  at  s(mie  later  date — 
but  not  here.  Nor,  as  a  lover  of  dogs,  will  the  writer  here  urge  that  it 
is  l)etter  for  the  dogs  to  be  inconvenienced  than  to  die  in  horror.  The 
Se<*retar\'  will  state,  however,  that  if  any  county  fails  to  protect  its 
eitizens  from  this  disease,  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  t(»  liave  the  general 
laws  of  the  State  applied  from  the  time  the  matter  <'omes  to  his  attention 
until  the  following  meeting  of  tlie  Hoard,  and  shall  then  reconunend  to 
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that  body  that  sueh   application   be  continued  until   the  county  has 
adopted  a  proper  ordinance. 

HOOKWORM. 

A  pjreat  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  of  the  danjjer  of  this  State 
becoming  infested  by  the  hookworm  parasite.  While  this  has  not  been 
borne  out,  probably,  by  data  that  we  have  at  present,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  possess  a  lar<?e  area  of  sandy  soil  similar  to  that  in  which, 
in  other  countries,  experience  has  demonstrated  this  disease  is  especially 
prone  to  spread.  We  also  have  a  lar<?e  mininp:  population  which  is 
notably  susceptible  to  this  parasite. 

With  these  conditions  favoring  its  devolpment  and  spread^  once 
thoroughly  introduced,  we  must  also  remember  that  we  have  at  present 
immigrants  from  Asia,  where  the  disease  is  very  common,  and  Portu- 
guese colonists  showing  a  high  percentage  of  infection,  coming  to  us 
after  a  short  stay  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Later,  when  the  canal  opens,  we  will  have  an  influx  of  immigrants 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  where  the  parasite,  is  common. 
Besides  these  foreign  .sources  of  infection,  we  have  constant  railway 
communication  with  many  areas  of  our  Southern  States,  where  the  per- 
centage of  infected  persons  is  very  high. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  great  influx  of  persons  from  these 
districts  of  the  classes  that  are  ordinarily  infected  (poorer  members  of 
farming  communities),  but  we  do  have  some,  especially  negroes,  and 
they  may  play  a  part  in  the  introduction  of  the  parasite. 

With  these  ideas  in  view,  this  office  has  requested  that  Professor  C.  W. 
Stiles  visit  the  State  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  make  a  special 
survey  fnmi  a  hookworm  infection  standpoint. 

In  c(mnection  with  this  subject,  the  foreign  translation  from  tho 
Italian  is  of  interest  to  the  health  authorities  of  the  State. 

**The  ]\Iea«ures  Against  Hookworm  in  Italy,''  by  Pieraccini  ('II 
Ijcvaro,  May  30,  1013),  states  that  a  commission  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  study  of  the  proposal  and  establishment  in  Italy  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  State  for  the  sale  of  phymol,  makes  the  followini* 
observations:  That  hookworm  infection  is  an  occupational  disease 
affecting  almost  exclusively  those  who  have  to  work  with  the  soil,  such 
as  gardeners,  farmers,  miners,  etc.  It  is  also  a  disease  which  affects 
chiefly  the  lower  grades  of  society,  not  only  lowering  the  resistance  of 
the  adult,  but  also  stamping  the  children  of  infected  adults,  as  is 
observed  by  the  retarded  or  arrested  development  of  the  former.  The 
t(Midency  of  this  disease  in  Italy  has  l)een  to  spread.  Not  only  is  this 
true  of  the  European  varieties,  but  returning  emigrants  have  brought 
l)aek  the  American  hookworm.  Xanior  Am( ricatnis.  The  measures 
reeomni(»n(led  are  the  manufacture,  sale  and  {ulininistration  bv  the  Stati' 
of  phymol,  which  drug  is  prompt  and  ellicient  in  its  action  against  this 
(lise;i.s(».  and  is  not  (bmtrcrous  when  properly  administered  to  childreti. 
The  State  sells  this  drug  ft)r  ten  centimes  a  dose,  in  the  sjime  mannoi 
that  they  distribute  (niinine  at  low  cost  in  nu-ilarial  districts.  Tliev  mav 
recomni(Mid  that  an  inteliiirent  seaivh  be  made  among  these  eiiiraged  in 
'•ertain  occn])atioiis.  to  learn  if  they  are  carriers  of  the  <liscnse.  to  recom- 
mend sanitary  metliods  of  sewair*'.  disposal,  especially  in  inines  and 
places  whei'e  this  disease  is  most  often  found. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

This  disease  is  widespread  throughout  the  State.  During  the  year 
1913,  1,659  cases  were  reported.  From  the  numbers  of  population  con- 
sidered there  has  been  no  very  lar^fe  outbreak  durinji:  the  year.  There 
exists  a  sufficient  number  of  easels,  however,  to  justify  health  officers 
to  urjxe  the  physicians  of  their  respective  localities  to  promptly  report 
all  case.s  that  come  under  their  observation,  also  in  order  tliat  cases 
may  be  recognized  with  greater  accuracy  to  urge  that  these  physicians 
Ncnd  cultures  from  all  suspected  throats  to  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  at 
Berkeley.  Not  only  should  such  cultures  be  sent  during  the  active  stage 
of  the  disease,  but  also  during  convalescence  period  before  the  cpiaran- 
tine  restrictions  have  been  removed.  Fre(|uent  swabs  should  also  be 
made  from  the  throats  of  other  occupants  of  the  house,  such  as  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  nurses,  attendants,  etc.  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  we  fully  grasp  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  diseases 
that  is  carried  by  the  non-ill  bacilli  carrier  and  the  mild  unrecognized 
ca^es  of  the  disease.  Until  we  have,  by  the  means  above  indicated,  dis- 
covered a  great  percentage  of  these  dangerous  cases  and  adopted  proper 
quarantine  measures  against  them,  there  is  little  hope  of  eradicaticm, 
even  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term. 

Of  all  the  many  difficult  problems  that  come  up  for  public  health 
administration,  probably  one  of  the  least  easy  to  solve  satisfactorily  is 
a  case  of  bacilli  carriers.  It  is  apparelit  that  upon  theoretical  grounds, 
at  least,  we  should  keep  a  person  (juarantined  so  long  as  he  contains 
micro-orj^anisms  dangerous  to  his  fellows.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria 
this  means  we  should  keep  him  under  surveillance  as  long  as  bacilli  are 
foiuid  in  his  throat.  The  practical  drawback  to  this  plan  is  that  it  often 
requii(^  restrictii)n  of  the  liberty  of  the  carrier  for  weeks,  months  or 
even  yeai*s.  For  this  reason  any  measures  that  are  claimed  to  succeed 
in  removing  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms  from  the  throats  of  diph- 
theria patients  are  worthy  of  combined  clinical  and  laboratory  investi- 
gation. 

DONALD  II.  (HJRRIE, 

Secretarv. 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

John  F.  Leinen,  Director. 

Report  of  Field  Operations  Under  the  Joint  Supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Senate  Bill  No.  160.  passed  by  the  California  lep^islatnre  and  approved 
hy  the  Governor  of  Cjilifornia  June  7,  1913,  beeame  effective  August  10, 
1913.  The  State  Board  of  Health  passed  the  following  resolution,  under 
date  of  August  20,  1913 : 

WhercMS,  There  has  been  found  within  the  territory  comprised  in  the  counties  of 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Merced. 
Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin,  of  the  State  of  California,  a  total  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  (1,843)  ground  squirrels  (Citellvs  licccheyi)  which  have 
been  ])rov<*n  by  laboratory  investigation  to  have  been  infected  with  a  contagions 
and  infectious  disease,  to  wit,  bubonic  plague;  and 

Whereas,  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  approved  June  7, 
11)1.*5.  provides :  "Whenever  any  land,  place,  building,  structure,  wharf,  pier,  dock, 
vessel  or  water  craft  is  infested  with  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin  which  are 
liable  to  convey  or  spread  contagious  or  infectious  disease  from  an  existing  focus 
declannl  by  th<»  State  Board  of  Health,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  at  once 
notify  the  person,  tirm.  copartnership,  comjiany  or  corporation,  owning  said  land, 
place,  building,  structure,  wharf,  pier,  dock,  vessel  or  water  craft,  of  the  existence 
of  said  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin  and  said  notice  shall  dire<'t  said  owner  to 
proceed  immediately  to  exterminate  and  destroy  said  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin, 
and  to  continue  in  good  faith  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their 
return.  In  the  event  that  said  owner  fails,  refusf^s  or  neglects  to  proceed  as  above 
provided,  within  ten  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  said  notice,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  may  at  once  proceed  to  exterminate  and  destroy  said  rodents,  insects  or  other 
vermin,  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necpssaiy  to  prevent  their  return,  and 
the  cost  of  the  above  measures  shall  be  repaid  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  the 
board  of  su])ervisors  or  other  governing  body  of  the  county,  city  and  county,  citj^  or 
town  wherein  tiie  work  is  done  at  its  next  meeting  after  the  bill  is  presented  and 
the  api>ropriation  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  amount 
so  paid,  and  may  again  be  exijended  in  a  similar  manner" :  therefore,  be  it 

Uenohed,  That  the  territory  comprised  within  the  aforesaid  counties  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  existing  focus  of  contagious  and  infectious  disease;  and  be  it 
further 

Rcfiolrvd,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  dlrec-ted  to  notify  the  supervisors  of 
the  above  named  counties  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and  of  the  intention  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  aet 
of  the  state  legislature,  approved  June  7,  1013. 

As  soon  as  this  re.solutitm  became  effective,  the  following  plan  of 
operations  was  placed  in  eff(»et : 

1.  All  the  counties  mentioned  in  the  resolution  Avere  divided  into 
districts  of  approximately  forty  thousand  aeres  each. 

2.  Each  county  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising 
inspector,  responsible  to  headciuarters ;  each  forty-thousand-acre  district 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  field  inspector,  responsible  to  tht* 
supervising  inspector. 

3.  The  field  inspectors  were  directed  to  serve  notices,  as  provided  l>jv' 
Ijiw,  upon  the  owners  of  infested  lands. 

4.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the  field  inspector  reinspeeted  tlio 
proj)erty,  to  determine  whether  eradication  tueasures  had  been  inst-i- 
tuted  by  the  owner.  If  measures  of  eradication  had  not  been  institutive! 
])y  the  owner,  as  the  law  recjuiriHl,  the  field  insp(M'tor  nHpiested  tli«» 
ewncr  of  the  land  to  state  a  definite  date,  as  (N'lrly  as  possible,  when  lio 
wouhl  beirin  work. 

T),  If  th(^  work  of  s(juirrel  destruction  had  not  been  instituted  on  i^-^ 
before  the  date  agreed  xipon,  the  field  inspector  reported  the  facts    t:c 
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the  supervising  inspector.  The  supervising  inspector  then  collected 
such  data  as  were  necessar\'  for  the  information  of  the  officer  in  charge, 
and  forwarded  the  same  to  headquarters  with  a  request  for  instructions. 

6.  When  the  report  above  mentioned  was  received  at  headquarters, 
the  supervising  inspector  was  either  directed  to  go  upon  the  land  as 
soon  as  possible  and  destroy  the  squirrels  that  infested  the  same,  or  a 
force  of  State  employees  was  directed  by  headquarters  to  proceed  upon 
the  land  and  do  the  work.  When  the  work  was  completed,  a  statement 
of  the  expense  incurred  was  submitted  to  the  owner,  and  he  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  pay  the  same,  if  he  so  desired.  If  the  bill  was  not 
paid,  as  presented,  the  same  was  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  be  collected  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature,  approved  June  7,  1913. 

It  became  necessary  during  the  fiscal  year  to  proceed  upon  the  lands 
of  fifty-three  persons,  comprising  a  total  of  11,300  acrc'^.  An  idea  of 
the  co-operation  obtained  from  individuals  in  the  destruction  of 
scjuirrels  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  33,350 
inspections  of  ranches  made  during  the  fiscal  year,  only  53  ranches  had 
to  be  proceeded  upon  in  a  summary  manner,  as  provided  by  law. 

Inspection  Operations. 

During  the  year  inspection  of  land  and  serving  of  notices  has  been 
carried  on  as  outlined  earlier  in  this  report.  Operations  have  been 
conducted  in  the  following  counties:  Contra  Costa,  San  Benito,  Santa 
Clara,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  Alameda,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Monterey.  A  total  of  33,350  inspections  over  an  area  of  5,722,438 
acres  has  been  made  during  the  year.  Reinspections  have  been  made 
over  6,903,307  acres,  and  a  total  of  1,909,728  acres  has  been  treated  by 
landowners  as  a  result  of  the  iiLspections  made  and  notices  served. 

Hunting   Operations. 

Total  number  of  ranches  on  which  plague  infected  squirrels  have 
been  found  ^ince  August,  1908,  252;  total  number  of  ranches  hunted 
over  during  fiscal  year,  2,525. 

Squirrels  shot _ 18,012 

Squirrels  found   dead _ 414 

Total  18,426 

Squirrels  examined  -_,. _ 18,322 

Squirrels  infected  with  plague _ 177 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  there  were 
135,146  acres  of  known  infected  land.  During  the  fi.scal  year  infection 
was  found  on  15,005  acres  of  land  where  infection  had  never  before 
existed.  The  total  area  of  infected  land  June  30,  1914,  150,151  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  150,151  acres  of  infected  land  just  mentioned,  there 
were  90,405  acres  of  land  which  immediately  surrounded  or  adjoined 
the  infected  land,  which  were  subjected  to  the  same  interLsive  treatment 
that  was  given  to  the  actually  infected  territory.  The  total  area  of 
inferted  and  adjoining  lands  is  therefore  240,55^  acres. 
•  All  of  the  infected  and  adjoining  land  has  been  thoroughly  treated, 
and  so  far  as  is  possible  to  determine,  it  is  bclit^'cnl  that  plague  infec- 
tion haH  been  entirely  eradicated,  except  on  al)out  20,iK)0  acres  which 
recjuire  further  treatment  to  complete  the  eradication  of  infection.     This 
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land  is  now  being  worked  and  it  is  believed  that  squirrels  will  have  been 
practically  eradicated,  and  all  known  infection  wiped  out,  by  the  first 
of  August,  nineteen  fourteen. 

Summary  of  Hunting  Operations  for  the  Period  April  1  to  Juiy  1,  1912,  1913  and  1914. 

1912  miji  1014 

_  _ _  )_    _  

Ranches    hunted    over.. ...i  723  990  1,464 

Total  number  squirrels  shot.- _ '  19,335  16,186  13,162 

Hunters  engaged   (average) 9  17  21 

Average  days  each  man  hunted 64.4  49.4  57.2 

Squirrels  per  hunter  per  day 33.3  19.2  105 

Squirrels  shot  per  ranch 26.7  16.3  8.5 

Infected  squirrels  shot  during  period 506  283  44 

Per  cent  of  squirrels  infected I  2.61  1.74  0.34 


Hunting  operations  over  infected  and  adjoining  territory  are  prac- 
tically completed. 

The  forty-four  squirrels  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tables  were  found 
as  follows: 


County 


San  Benito 
San  Benito 
Monterey 
Contra  Costa 
Contra  Costa 
Contra  Costa 

Alameda 


Itttnch 


Infected 
Squirrels 


McCray 

Paicines  — . 

Kelley 

Vasco   Grant    

Crocker    _ 

Walnut  Creek  District  (small  lots- 
area  714  acres) 

Fredericks    


2 

7 
1 
5 
1 

17 


C(»mpleted  or 
Working 


Completed 

Working 

Completed 

Working 

Working 

Working 


11     Working 


Of  the  forty-four  infected  squirrels  shot  during  the  hunting  season  of 
1914,  only  two  had  the  disease  in  the  septicunnic  form.  These  twci 
s<iuirrels  were  found  as  follows: 

One  on  the  ^IcCray  ranch  in  San  Benito  County. 

One  on  the  Vasco  Grant  in  Contra  Costa  County. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  summary  of  hunting  operations  above  given, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  squirrels  shot  per  hunter 
per  day  in  1914,  as  compared  to  the  same  period  in  1912,  of  68.5  p(*r 
cent;  as  compared  to  1913.  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  45.3  per  cent. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  squirrels  shot  per  ranch  in  1914  as  com- 
pared to  1912,  is  68.2  per  cent,  and  as  compared  to  1913  is  47.9  per  cent. 
The  reduction  of  infection  in  1914  as  compared  to  1912  is  91.4  per  cent  ; 
as  compared  to  1913,  is  84.5  per  cent. 

Human  Cases. 
Two  Inunan  cases  of  phigiie  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year.  One 
(•as(»  was  tliat  of  a  cook  in  a  railroad  camp  in  Contra  Costa  Count^^. 
The  disease  was  bui)onic  in  type  and  resulted  fatally.  Tlie  other  ca*^^ 
occurred  at  Walnut  Cre(»k,  in  Contra  Costa  County,  was  mild  bubonic  iix 
type,  alypical  in  coniNc.  and  the  patient  made  a  ])rompt  recovery. 

Special    Projects. 
During  Ihc   latter   pari    of  the   fiscal   y(»ar  ended  •June  Ml   1913,    \\ 
dcvclopetj  that  many  landownci-s  were  more  inclined  to  proceed  Avitli 
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the  eradication  of  squirrels  from  their  lands  if  expert  supervision  could 
be  provided — as  past  experience  had  indicated  to  them  that  good  and 
permanent  results  at  a  low  cost,  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  methods 
that  had  been  followed  out  in  the  past.  After  a  number  of  requests  of 
this  character  had  been  received,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  providing 
an  expert  foreman  to  supervise  the  work  on  any  tract  of  land  where 
the  owner  would  furnish  adequate  labor,  and  material  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  squirrel  destruction  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
service.  During  the  fiscal  year  107  requests  for  supervision  were 
rc<-eived  and  as  a  result  625,154  acres  were  freed  from  squirrels.  In 
(*very  instance  ctmiplete  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  landowners 
with  the  results  that  had  been  obtained,  and  the  statement  was  made 
that  a  sufficient  niunber  of  men  would  be  kept  at  the  work  of  squirrel 
extermination  to  prevent  reinfestation  of  the  lands  that  had  been 
cleaned,  by  squirrels  that  infested  adjoining  territory. 

General  Considerations. 

The  operations  of  Senate  Bill  No.  160,  passed  by  the  California 
Icirislature  and  approved  by  the  Governor  June  7,  1913,  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  But  little  opposition  ha^s  been  encountered,  and  in 
no  instance  have  legal  measures  been  resorted  to  by  any  individual  to 
evade  compliance  with  the  law.  In  several  instances  intimations  were 
received  that  a  strong  desire  existed  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  but  by  careful  handling  and  the  exercise  of  some  patience,  these 
landowners  were  finally  induced  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law  without  resorting  to  legal  measures.  These  individuals  have 
since  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work  as  carried 
out.  and  in  several  instances  thev  have  exerted  themselves  to  induce 
<»thers  to  comply  promptly  and  consistently,  with  uniformly  good 
rt^sults. 

The  belief  that  had  heretofore  existed  throughout  the  State,  that  the 
problem  of  squirrel  destruction  was  impossible  of  solution,  is  gradually 
Ic^ing  ground,  and  representatives  of  counties  in  which  plague  infection 
has  never  been  found  have  requested  this  office  to  lend  assistance  in 
the  oreranization  of  a  campaign  of  stjuirrel  destruction  within  said  coun- 
ties. Inasmuch  as  plague  infection  had  never  been  demonstrated  within 
these  counties,  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  requests  beyond 
triving  such  general  advice  as  seemed  appropriate.  Landowners  gen- 
erally have  begun  to  appreciate,  as  never  before,  the  economic  benefits 
that  are  accruing,  and  will  accrue,  to  them  as  the  result  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  squirrels  w^hich  had  heretofore  infested  their  properties  and 
caused  them  great  losses  each  vear,  due  to  the  destructive  tendencies  of 
these  rodents;  and  numbers  of  individuals  have  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the  work  of  squirrel  destruction  to  final  completion 
in  order  to  protect  the  investment  that  has  already  been  made  in  work 
of  this  character. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  about  fifteen  hundred  squirrel  destruc- 
tors have  been  used  by  the  various  aireiicies  engaged  in  squirrel 
d<»struction.  A  total  of  402,2S1)  acres  of  laud  have  been  treated  by  this 
means  with,  as  nearly  as  c«n  be  (letermined,  an  average  efficiency  of 
frfmi  95  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  for  the  first  application. 

During  the  year  a  new  method  of  using  waste  balls  in  the  destruction 
of  ground  squirrels  has  been  devised.     Heretofore  the  expense  attached 
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to  the  use  of  the  waste  ball  method  has  been  between  three  and  three 
quarters  and  five  cents  per  hole,  for  labor  and  material.  As  a  result 
of  the  system  in  use  during  the  past  rainy  season  the  expense  per  hole 
has  been  reduced  to  about  two  cents  for  labor  and  material.  The  system 
in  use  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 

A  unit  gang  of  seven  laborers  was  required.  A  live,  active  man  was  selected  to 
place  the  balls  in  the  holes.  He  was  kept  supplied  with  a  bucket  of  saturated  waste 
balls  and  a  bundle  of  galvanized  iron  pins  with  a  white  flag  attached,  similar  to 
the  pins  used  by  engineers.  The  "ball  man"  i)laced  a  ball  in  each  hole  encountered 
and  placed  a  pin  close  to  it.  Two  *'torch  men*'  followed,  igniting  the  balls.  Three 
men  with  mattocks  followed  the  torch  men,  covered  the  holes,  and  removed  the  pins. 
A  supply  men  was  utilized  to  keep  the  ball  man  supplied  with  material,  that  no  tiixi<^ 
be  lost.  Where  sufficient  labor  was  available,  one  supply  man  could  keep  two 
gangs  of  six  moving  constantly,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  services  of  ono 
supply  man.  By  this  means,  in  heavy  infestation,  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  holes 
per  man  per  day  have  been  treated.  The  average  for  all  infestation  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  holes  per  mau  per  day,  depending  upon 
the  topography  of  the  ground.  The  efficiency  of  the  method  has  run  between  85  per 
cent  and  95  per  cent.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  grounil 
can  be  rapidly  covered  and  all  burrows  and  colonies  are  filled  with  poisonous  funics 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  thus  insuring  the  dostruction  of  the  majority  of  th'» 
squin'els  before  they  are  able  to  dig  out  and  escape.  This  method,  however,  is 
applicable  only  in  the  wet  season  when  the  ground  is  damp,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  dissipation  of  the  gas  through  cracks  in  the  ground  or  danger  of  starting  grass 
or  grain  fires  where  dry  vegetation  exists.  A  total  of  503,125  acres  were  treated  by 
this  method. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  results  of  operations  as  reported  by 

field  inspectors  and  supervising  inspectors  from  the  various  counties. 

This  table  was  compiled  from  the  daily  report  cards  of  the  various 

inspectors  and  has  been  verified  as  nearly  as  possible  by  surveys  made 

from  time  to  time  by  representatives  from  headcjuarters.     It  is  believeil 

that  the  figure  of  73.8  per  cent  eradicated  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is 

possible  to  obtain. 

Table  Showing  Infestation  in  Plague  Infected  Counties  in  California,  to  June  30,  1914. 

RBCAPITULATIOX. 


County 


ToUl 

Area 

(Acres) 


Alameda    '     587,600 

Contra    Costa  I     480,000 

Merced    J  1,120,000 

Monterey    2.208,000 

San  Benito  ._.  9^14.^0 
Santa  Clara  .,  867,200 
Santa  Cruz  ..J  272.000 
San  Joaquin  .,  876,800 
Stanislaus  951,ai0 

Total    _J  8,257.280 


Area 
Eradicated 
(Acres) 


425,258 
4a5.568 
507,768 
1,999,512 
758,346 
769,709 
255.286 
771.272 
188,861 


1  Percentage 
Eradicated 


6,101,525 


79.1 
90.7 
45.3 
90.5 
79.7 
88.7 
98.8 
87.9 
19.3 


% 
% 
% 
% 

% 
% 

% 
% 
% 


Area 

Squirrels 

1  to  5 

(Acres) 


108.405 

84,742 

606,896 

181.379 

177,260 

72.980 

16.414 

102.428 

438,000 


Percentage 

Eradicated 

and  1  to  5 


Area 

Squirrels 

5  to  15 

(Acres) 


Area 
Squirrels. 
15  and  over 

(Acres ) 


98.3 
97.9 
99.5 
98.7 
98.5 
97.1 
99.8 
99.6 
65.3 


% 

% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 


I-    ^ 


73.8 


l,7a8..504  I     91.8  % 


7,306  1,6<16 

9,690    

5,a36 

26,244  8^^ 

13,510  ,              B2A 

5,140  I         19,371 

350    

3.200   " 

184,539  144,B^C 

256,315  167,0;^,  f 


Average  eradicated  _  73.8% 

Average  eradicated  and  1  to  5-. .__  94.8% 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  total  amount  of  lands  treated, 
the  number  of  aeres  treated  by  the  various  methods,  and  indicates  the 
ro«t  of  all  operations,  as  elosely  as  the  same  can  be  figured: 

RECAPITULATION    OF    SQUIRREL    ERADICATIVE    WORK    1913-1914. 

Number   of   Acres    Worked. 


Grain 


By   individuals  _ 

Federal  camp 

Special  projects* 
State  cainps  


1,251,836 

3,521 

386,270 

2.891 


Waste  balls 


d«W,u6v 


99,940 
4.616 


Grand  total 


Destructors 


251,323 
8,220 

138,944 
3*793 


Total 


1,901,728 

11,741 

625,154 

11.300 


2,549,923 


•I-^abor  and  material  furnished  by  owners,   supervision  by  service.     Total  number 
acres   treated,  waste  ball  and  destructors,  905,405. 


Number  of  Holes  Treated. 


Waste  ball  and  destructors: 

By  individuals  — — 

Federal  camp 

Special    nrojects   

State  camps  _.. 


Total  - - 

Average  number  of  holes  per  acre _ 

Total  number  of  holes  on  2,549,923  acres,  at  6.15  holes  per  acre 


3.176,206 
244,295 

1,894.174 
241,653 


5,556,328 

6.15 

15,650,000 


Cost  Data. 

BY    INDIVIDUALS. 


firaiD-. 
OS,  _- 
Kilmol 


Total 


Number 
pounds  used 


472,123 
182,220 
147,570 


Cost 


135.409  22 
16,399  80 
16,232  70 


Cost  of  labor 


$145,694  25 
10,496  00 
11,189  80 


Total  cost 


$181,103  47 
26,895  80 
27,422  50 

$235,421  77 
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Grain_. 
CS,  — 

Kilmol 


Total 


Squirrel   Eradlcatlve  Work.     Cost  Data — Continued. 

SPECIAL     PROJECTS. 


Number 
pounds  used 


125.231 

117.740 

81,060 


Cost 


$9.392  32 

10.596  60 

8,916  60 


$28,905  52 


Cost  of  labor 


$29,486  44 


Total  cost 


$58,391  96 


FEDERAL. 


Headquarters: 
Salaries  ._ 
Rentals   .— 


Field: 

Salaries    

Livery    

Supplies 

Freight  and  travel. 


State   — . 

Counties   _ 

Oakland  (one  man).. ._. 

Cost  of  material  and  labor  (individuals) 

Cost  of  material  and  labor  (special  projects) 


Total  cost 


Average  cost  per  acre. 
Average  cost  per  hole. 


$9,929  49 
1,325  78 


$79,449  69 

2,618  00 

1,476  96 

210  00 


$11,255  27 


83.754  64 

35,866  8" 

19,157  ;^2 

1.640  oc; 

235,421  77 

58,391  9€ 

$445,487  7c 

$0,174 


Summary  of  Hunting  Operations  for  the  Month  of  July,  1912,  1913,  1914. 


Ranches   hunted   over_ 344 

Total  number  squirrels  shot-. _-  4.544 

Hunters  engaged   _ 12 

Average  days  each  man  hunted '  19 

Squirrels  per  himter  per  day 20- 

Squirrels  shot  per  ranch , 13+ 

Infectod  squirrels  shot  during  month 357 

Percentage  of  squirrels   infected 7J 


1913 


244 
2,811 
11 
15.5 
16+ 
11.5 
115 
4% 


1914 


399 

4,761 

17 

18 

15.5 
11.9 
16 
0.33^ 


The  sixteen  infeeted  squirrels  shot  in  July,   1914,  were  found 
follows : 


County 


Ranch 


Alameda Krodericks   _._ ._ 

Alameda Sullivan    (immrdiutely  adjoins 

I      Frotlcricks   ranch)    

Contra  Costa 1   Walnut  Creek  district 

San  Benito Paicines 


Number 
squirrels 


1 

8 
1 


Completed   tyr 
working 


Completoc 

Working- 
Working- 

Oompletoc 
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Sanitary   Inspections. 

A  re<|ue8t  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  a  sanitary  inspector 

was  approved  on  January  22,  1914,  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Ross,  who  served 

with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  eighteen  years,  was 

appointed  to  the  position. 

Since  his  appointment  the  following  inspections  have  been  made 

Summer  resorts  40 

Fair  grounds      1 

Canneries    4 


Trains 55 

Ranches    2 

Schools   .- 3 

Jails    2 

Septic  tanks  2 

Sewer    farms   1 

I.od^in?  houses  ..- 14 


Ferryboats  „. 4 

Sanitariums    1 

Slaughter   houses   3 

Packing   houses   1 

Granite  works 2 

Water  sheds  4 

Labor  camps 3 

Towns,  general  inspections 22 

Hospitals    1 

Miscellaneous  _ 3 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Biennial    Period    Ju\y   ^,   1912,   to   Jqne   30,    1914 — Sixty-foMrth    and    Sixty-fifth 

Fiscal  Years. 

Contagious  Disease  Appropriation. 

To  prevent  the  introduction,  and  provide  for  the  investigation  and 

suppression  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 


1912— B«ceipts 


Balance  from  sixty-third 
fiscal  year 

Balance  from  emergency 
fund,  sixty-third  fiscal 
year  


$173  08 
9,985  28 


1912— Expenditures 

Ground  squirrel  extermi- 
nation     .__ 

Automobile  for  use  of 
the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for 
plague  campaign 

Poliomyelitis  investiga- 
tion  _— 

Rabies   investigation 

Balance  _— 


$6,430  72 


1.600  00 

500  00 

194  36 

1,433  28 


$10,158  36 


$10,158  36 


1913— Receipts 


Amount    appropriated  .. 

Keen   collected   

Refund  on  salaries.. 


1913 — Expenditures 


$100,000  00 

458  52 

15  00 


S(julrrel  extermination: 

Salaries    

Offiee  expense I 

General  expense  _ 

Telephone       and       tele- 
grams      

Travel  expense  

Automobile   expense   _.. 
Printing    and    station- 
ery      ^ 

Miscellaneous     

Sanitary  inspections,  lab- 
oratory work,  etc.: 

Salaries    

Traveling   expenses 

Supplies    -„ -_ 

Miscellaneous   

Balance  _ __ 


$22,233  31 

1  00 

41  42 

24  76 

511  95 

1,606  85 

301  82 

14,502  11 


1.311  66 
my  6:i 
194  70 

1,490  67 

57,723  34 


$100,473  52 


$100,473  52 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 

Hygienic  Laboratory  Appropriation, 

For  support  of  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  for  bacteriological  work. 


1912— Receipts 


Balance  from  sixty-third 
fiscal  year __ 

Amount   appropriated  _— 

Services     lor     Berkeley 

Health  Department 


T 


1912— Expenditures 


Salaries    

$328  31     Miscellaneous  expenses... 

10,000  00  .   Printing 

Travel  expenses  .- 

150  00     Sewage  investigations  ._. 
Balance  


$10,478  31 


$8,453  (^ 

1.760  82 

28  10 

122  0-> 

83  5o 

30  71 


$10.478  31 


1913 — Receipts 


Amount  appropriated  _-. 

Oregon  Board  of  Health, 
three  anti-rabic  treat- 
ments  --. 

Refund  of  salaries — 


$10,000  00 


30  00 
10  00 


$10,040  00 


1913— Expenditure* 


Salaries    ,.- 

Office  expenses 

General  expenses  

Postage    *.. 

Telephone       and       tele- 
grams     

Travel  expenses  ._. 

Chemicals    — 

Animals    

Printing  and  stationery- 
Equipment    

Miscellaneous  


$7,907  3:^ 

48  '29 

347  :t2 

161  00 

47  27 
135  7:> 

163  b:^ 
167  25 
196  76 
780  13 
85  37 


$10,040  0<J 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 

Traveling  and  Contingeyit  Appropriation, 
For  traveling  and  contingent  expenses. 


1912— BeodptB 


Balance  from  sixty-third 
fiscal  year 

Amount   appropriated—. 

CVrtifled  copies  of  vital 
statistic  records  — 

United  States  Govern- 
ment—copies of  death 
certificates 

Collections  under  state 
stream  pollution  law— 


1912— Expenditures 


$136  39 
3,000  00 

304  92 


1.041  54 
1.680  98 


$6.163  83 


Claims  of  sixty-third  fis- 
cal year  

Salaries    

Office  expense 

Postage    

Telephone  and  telegrams 

Office  equipment 

Expenses     for    enforcing 
stream  pollution  law.-. 

Travel  expense  

Balance    


$119  70 
1.512  25 
258  78 
291  17 
434  72 
186  40 

1,925  49 

1,403  94 

31  38 


$6.163  83 


1913— Receipts 


Amount  appropriated  — i 

Certified  copies  of  vital 
statistic  records  

United  States  Govern- 
ment—copies of  death 
certificates   

Collections  under  state 
stream  pollution  law... 

Return  of  revolving  fimd. 

Transf erred  from  the  con- 
tagious disease  appro- 
priation     j 

Return  on  scrip 


1913 — ^Bzpenditures 


$3,750  00 
397  20 

845  85 

553  71 
250  00 


1.490  67 
4  19 

$7,291  62 


Office  expense  

General  expense  

Salaries    

Postage    — 

Telephone  and  telegrams. 

Travel  expenses  

Revolving  fund 

Miscellaneous  ...- 

Investigation  of  streams 
Balance 


$106  21 
54  44 

3.608  62 
608  90 
352  80 

1,385  90 

250  00 

46  39 

653  69 

224  67 


$7,291  62 


Occupational  Disease  Appropriation. 

For  payment  of  fees  for  reporting  and  investigating  occupational 
diseases. 


191S— BMillrti 

$196  00 

200  00  1 

Payments 
Balance    . 

1913 — Expenditures 

Balance  from  sixty-third 
fiscal  year  

for  reports 

$5  00 

391  00 

Amount   appropriated  .. 

$396  00 

$396  00 

—   -  -        — 

-- 

191S— B««lpU 

19 13 — ^Expenditures 

Amount  appropriated  ... 

$1,000  00  , 

1 

,  Foos  

Balance 

$3  00 
997  00 

j 

$1,000  00 

$1.000  00 

3—11508 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 


Pure  Food  and  Drug  Appropriation. 

For  the  support  of  the  Pure  Footl  and  Drug  Laborator\'. 


1912— Ile«elp{s 


19  IS— Expendituret 


Balance  from  sixty-third 

fiscal  year _.- , 

Amount  appropriated  — 
Fines  collected  


$1,300  77 
15.000  00 

85  00 


Drayage   - 

Stationery    

Gas  and  water 

Salaries    

Extra  help  

Travel    expenses,    Inspec- 
tors    

Travel  expenses,  director 
Travel  expenses,  attorney 
Travel    expenses,    miscel- 
laneous    

Apparatus    

Supplies   -- 

Petty  bills  

Subscriptions  

Books    

Telegrams  

Furniture    — . 

Telephone   .- 

Press  clippings  

Expressage 

Postage    — 

Printing     

Rent  of  office,  Los  Angeles 

Miscellaneous  

Notary  fees 

Balance  


$16,385  77 


$01 
144  I 

70' 

ii.a-)3 1 

325 

1,740 
368  I 
3^ 

57 

367 

667 

315 

10 

42 

1 

126 

12 

110 

19 

99 

87 

162 

58 

77 

81 

$16,385 


1913— Receipts 


Amount  appropriated  .__  $22,500  00 

Fines  collected  — _ i  222  25 

Refund   on   claims _.|  35  71 

Fees  for  water  examina- 
tions      180  00 


1913  —Expenditures 


General  expense ^ 

Postage  

Printing  and  stationery 

Notary  fees  

Chemicals 

Apparatus 

Office  rent.  Los  Angeles. 
Miscellaneous  

Office  expense: 

Berkeley  1- 

Sacramento    

Salaries: 
Inspectors    

Office,  Berkeley  

Office,   Sacramento   

Traveling  expenses: 

Inspectors    

Director    

Attorney    

Miscellaneous     

Balance 


$22,937  96 


128 
442 
S9 
642 
1,920 
162 
513 


441 
10 


6,598 
5,469 
1,235 


2,039 

158 

301 

46 

2.296 


$22,937 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 


Pri n  t ing  Appropria Hon . 

For  printing,  binding,  ruling  and  all  other  work  performed   and 
materials  furnished  by  the  State  Printing  Office. 


1912— B«celpU 


1913— Expenditures 


HalaDcc  from  sixty-third 

fiscal   year  

Amount  appropriated  ... 


Bulletins,  stationery,  etc. 
$1,293  93     Balance 
3.000  00 


$4,293  93 


$2.665  63 
1,628  30 


$4,293  93 


1913— RecelpU 


Amount  appropriated  ... 


$4.000  00  Bulletins  . 
Stationery 
Binding  .. 
Balance    .. 


$4.000  00 


1913— Expenditures 


Statutory  Salaries, 


$1,693  22 

1.074  09 

537  30 

695  39 


$4,000  00 


1912— BeeelpU 


1913— Expenditures 


Amount   appropriated  ... 


$20,900  00 


$20.900  00 


Central  office: 

Secretary  

Assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary     

Statistician  

Deputy  statistician 

Clerk    

Two  copyists  .-^-.- 

Pure  food  and  drug  lab- 
oratory: 

Director   

Assistant  director 

Attorney    


$3,600  00 

2,400  00 
2,400  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1.800  00 


3.000  00 
1.500  00 
3,000  00 


$20.900  00 


1913— ReoelpU 


1913— Expenditures 


Amount  appropriated  ... 


$22,100  00 


Central  office: 

Secretary     $3,280  00 

Assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary    2.400  00 

Statistician   2.400  00 

Deputy  statistician 1.600  00 

Clerk 1.600  00 

Two  copyists  1,800  00 

Stenographer   1,135  37 

Pure  food  and  drug  lab- 
oratory: 

Director aOOO  00 

Assistant  director 1.200  00 

Attorney    3,000  00 


Balance 


$22,100  00 


684  63 


$22.100  00 
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FINANCIAL    STATE  ME  NT—Continued. 


Tuberculosis  Appropriation  {Chapter  692,  Statutes  1911,) 

Providing  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledjife  amonc?  the  people  of 
California  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing:  the  spread  of  tuoerculosis. 


1012— Receipts 


19 12— Expenditure* 


Balance  from  sixty-third 

fiscal  year  _ 

Refund  on   scrip.— 


I   Salaries    1 

$2,057  32  ,   Postage 

2  75     Printing   ' 

Extra   clerical   tielp— | 

j  Travel  expenses  ' 

Supplies    - j 

Drayage   _- - 

Miscellaneous  expense  — _■ 
Balance    


$2,060  07 


$676  25 

25  75 

7  10 

43  35 
917  32 

44  01! 
12  5t' 
36  m 

297  81) 


$2,060  O; 


1913— Receipts 


Balance  from  sixty-fourth 
fiscal  year _: 


$297  80 


$297  80 


Salaries 
Balance 


1913— Expenditures 


$60  00 

237  m 


$297  80 


Tuberculosis  Appropriation  (Chapter  242,  Statutes  1909.) 

Providing  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people  of 
California  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 


1912— Receipts 


1912— Expenditures 


Balance   from   the   sixty- 
third  fiscal  year 


$1  08 


Postage 


$1   0$ 


Tuberculosis  Appropriation  (Chapter  oS^),  Statutes  1913,) 

Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  department   o 
tuberculasis  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


1913— Receipts 


1913- Expenditures 


Amount   appropriated  .. 
Rofunci   on   scrip 


$7,500  00 
7  03 


Office  expenses — . 

Salaries    - 

Postage    _„ 

Trfivel   expousos  

Printing  and  stationery. 
Balance     


$7,507  03 


$39  5 

2,700  o 

20  i\ 

41i>  ry 

la  i\ 

4,308  a 


$7,507    u 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 

Xuntes'  Registration  Fund, 

Provided  to  promote  the  better  education  of  nurses  and  the  better 
eare  of  the  sick  in  the  State  of  California,  to  provide  for  and  resrulate 
the  examination  and  registration  of  graduate  nurse.s,  and  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  registration  as  registered  nurses  to 
qualified  applicants. 


1913— Receipts 


1913— Expenditures 


IJconsc  fees 


$48,582  00 


Salaries    .— 

Postage    _ 

Printing  and  stationery. 

Travel  expenses 

Miscellaneous  expenses.-. 
Balance     


$48,582  00 


$2,379  51 
668  00 
700  56 
233  05 
217  40 

44.383  48 


$48,582  CO 


Anti'Jxahic  Yirus  Appropriation. 

Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  purchase,  or  prepare,  and 
<iistribute,  free  of  cost,  to  certain  persons,  anti-rabic  virus. 


1913— Receipts 


Amount  appropriated 


$5.000  00 


$5,000  00 


1913 — ^Expenditiirea 


General  expenses  _. 

Salaries    

Postage    

Printing  and  stationery. 

Apparatus    

Miscellaneous 

Animals 

Balance 


$120  14 

1,789  49 

104  00 

12  75 

161  69 

18  00 

284  85 

2.509  08 


$5.fiC0  00 


Cohl  Storaffc  Fund, 

Provided  for  the  regulation  of  refrigerating  warehouses. 

1913— Receipts  i  1913— Expenditures 

I 

License  fees '        $1,150  00     Salaries    

Postage 

Travel  expenses  .- 

Balance 

$1,150  00 


$41  69 

126  30 

6  64 

975  37 


$1,150  Vi) 


Office  Equipment  Appropriation. 

Providing  for  the  purchase  of  office  e(|uipinent. 


1913— Receipts 


1913— Expenditures 


Amount   appropriated  -_. 


$2,200  00 


K(iuipinent 
Balance     .. 


$2A3l  70 
168  30 


$2,2(K)  00 


$2,200  00 


22  REPOBT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Gbobge  D.  Leslie,   Statistician. 


I.    SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS:  1913  AND  1912. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Totals. — The  California  birth  total  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  first  year's  registration  of  20,974  for 
1906,  having  risen  steadily  to  39,330  for  1912,  and  43,852  for  1913. 

I'he  excess  of  births  over  deaths  first  shown  in  1911  was  as  great 
as  5,253,  or  13.6  per  cent,  in  1913. 

The  death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  has  oscillated  slightly  since 
the  start  at  29,303  in  1906,  being  36,709  in  1912  and  38,599  in  1913. 

The  marriages  have  fluctuated  greatly  from  the  total  of  21,317  for 
1906,  numbering  31,276  for  1912,  but  only  31,383  for  1913. 

In  1912  to  1913  births  increased  by  no  less  than  4,522,  or  11.5  per 
cent;  deaths  by  1,890,  or  5.1  per  cent;  and  marriages  by  merely  107,  or 
0.3  per  cent. 

The  birth  rate  has  grown  steadily  ever  since  1906,  while  the  death 
and  marriage  rates  each  fell  at  times  in  the  eight-year  period. 

The  increase  in  1912  to  1913  for  both  births  and  deaths  was  rela- 
tively greater  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to 
the  north,  while  the  gain  in  marriages  was  confined  among  geographic 
divisions  to  Southern  California. 

Increases  appeared  for  thirty-seven  of  the  whole  fifty-eight  coimties 
in  births,  for  thirty-eight  in  deaths,  and  for  twenty-seven  in  marriages. 

The  rates  of  gain  in  births  surpassed  the  State  average  (11.5)  in 
the  following  twenty-two  counties:  Alpine,  Inyo,  Mendocino,  Sutter, 
San  Diego,  Placer,  Imperial,  Contra  Costa,  Sonoma,  Madera,  Yolo, 
Tehama,  San  Joaquin,  Yuba,  Sacramento,  Tulare,  Amador,  Los 
Angeles,  Kern,  Alameda,  Monterey  and  Orange. 

The  increases  in  deaths  were  over  10.0  per  cent  in  sixteen  counties, 
as  follows:  Lassen,  Imperial,  Madera,  Modoc,  Placer,  Amador,  Yuba, 
Plumas,  Siskiyou,  Mariposa,  Contra  Costa,  Solano,  Monterey,  Sutter, 
Sierra,  and  Calaveras. 

The  gains  in  marriages  exceeded  10.0  per  cent  in  the  following  thir- 
teen counties:  Inyo,  Trinity,  Yolo,  Imperial,  Yuba,  Sutter,  San  Diego, 
Xapa,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Del  Norte,  Contra  Costa,  and  San  Joaquin. 

Kor  freeholders'  charter  cities  as  a  class  the  rate  of  gain  in  births 
wns  11.8  against  5.4  in  deaths,  while  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State  the 
per  cents  of  increase  were  11.0  and  4.8  for  births  and  deaths, 
respectively. 

Increases  in  births  wen*  shown  by  eighteen  of  thirty -one  chartered 

rifles  and  in  deaths  bv  twentv  cities. 

»  » 

The  gains  in  births  surpassed  the  city  average,  11.8  per  cent,  in 
Ihirtocn  cities,  as  follows:  Petaluma,  San  Die^ro,  Santa  Monica,  Lont** 
Hraeh,  San  Bernardino,  Kiehmond,  Sacramento,  Berkeley,  Watson- 
vilh*,  Pa.sadena,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Jose, 
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The  increases  in  deaths  exceeded  the  average  for  cities,  5.4  per  cent, 
ill  the  following  thirteen  cities:  Long  Beach,  Modesto,  Salinas,  Napa, 
Vallejo,  Eureka,  Richmond,  Grass  Valley,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Bernardino,  and  Sacramento. 

Birth  and  Death  Totals  Compared. — The  birth  registration  exceeded 
the  death  total  in  1913  for  all  geographic  divisions  except  only  the 
coast  counties  of  northern  California,  the  total  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  being  as  great  as  5,253,  or  13.6  per  cent,  in  1913  against  merely 
2,621,  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  1912. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  chartered  cities  was  18.0  per 
cent  in  1913,  and  11.2  per  cent  in  1912,  as  compared  with  only  6.7  and 
0.8  per  cent  respectively  for  the  rest  of  California. 

More  births  than  deaths  were  reported  in  both  1913  and  1912  for 
seventeen  cities,  as  follows:  Santa  Rosa  in  Northern  California;  San 
Francisco,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Richmond,  Monterey,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Watsonville,  Fresno,  Sacramento, 
and  Vallejo  in  Central  California;  and  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and 
Riverside  in  Southern  California. 

The  thirty-two  chartered  cities  in  1913. and  the  thirtv-one  in  1912 
reported  altogether  63.3  and  63.1  per  cent  of  the  birth  registration  for 
the  whole  State,  as  compared  with  only  60.9  and  60.8  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  California  death  total,  birth  registration  being  more 
complete  within  these  cities  than  outside  them. 

Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Rates. — For  1913  and  1912,  respectively, 
the  California  birth  rates  per  1,000  population  were  16.4  and  15.2. 
the  death  rates  14.4  and  14.2,  and  the  marriage  rates  11.7  and  12.1. 

The  latest  birth  rates  are  by  far  the  highest  since  1906,  as  are 
marriage  rates  also  in  less  degree,  though  recent  death  rates  are  about 
the  same  as  for  1906  to  1908. 

The  birth,  death  and  marriage  rates,  especially  births,  are  con- 
siderably higher  for  Southern  California  than  for  Central  or  Northern 
California. 

The  rates  in  each  case  are  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for 
the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  as  well  as  for  San  Francisco 
than  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  individual  counties  with  birth  rates  above  the  State  averages 
in  both  1913  and  1912  were:  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Stanislaus,  Los 
Angeles,  Fresno,  Orange,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  counties  with  death  rates  above  the  general  averages  in  both 
years  were:  Napa,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  Lake,  Sacramento,  Yuba. 
El  Dorado,  San  Bernardino,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Nevada. 

Marin  and  Orange,  near  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  invariably 
show  by  far  the  highest  marriage  rates.  Other  counties  with  marriage 
rates  above  the  State  averages  in  the  last  two  years  were:  San  Diego, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Mateo. 

The  birth  rates  are  much  higher  for  chartered  cities,  18.1  and  17.0 
in  1913  and  1912,  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State,  merelv  14.1  and 
13.0. 

The  death  rates  are  also  somewhat  higher  within  cities,  15.3  and 
15.2,  than  outside  them,  only  13.3  and  12.9, 
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The  birth  rates  exceeded  the  city  averages  both  years  in  Watson- 
ville,  Richmond,  Modesto,  Fresno,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Diego,  Sacramento, 
Los  Angeles,  San'  Luis  Obispo,  and  San  Jose. 

The  death  rates  surpassed  the  averages  for  cities  each  year  in 
Modesto,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Richmond,  Long  Beach,  Eureka, 
Watson ville,  Santa  Monica,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Santa  Rosa,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Francisco. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  relatively  low  death  rates  in  both 
1913  and  1912  for  Palo  Alto,  Berkeley,  Monterey,  Alameda,  Oakland, 
Pasadena,  Pomona,  Petaluma,  Vallejo,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Fresno. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sources  of  Information. — The  California  law  of  1905  for  the  regis- 
tration of  vital  statistics  requires  the  prompt  reporting  of  every  birth, 
death  or  marriage  occurring  in  the  State  by  the  immediate  filing  of 
a  prescribed  form  of  certificate  for  each  such  event  with  the  proper 
local  registrar  for  transmittal  in  monthly  returns  to  the  State  Bureau 
of  Vital   Statistics.     The  local   registrars  are   the  health   officers   of 
cities  having  freeholders'  charters,  for  both  births  and  deaths,  and  the 
clerks  in  other  cities  and  incorporated  towns  for  deaths  alone.    Each 
county  recorder,  besides  being  local  registrar  for  all  marriages  any- 
where in  the  county,  is  also  local  registrar  for  births  occurring  out- 
side freeholders'  charter  cities,  as  well  as  for  deaths  happening  outside 
all  cities  and  incorporated  towns.    County  recorders  as  local  registrars 
of  deaths   for  the   unincorporated   portions  of  counties   furthermore 
appoint  subregistrars   to   receive   death   certificates  and  issue   burial 
or  removal  permits  at  points  remote  from  county  seats. 

The  California  law  requires  a  physician  or  other  person  assistinp^ 
at  a  birth  to  file  a  certificate,  properly  filled  out,  within  five  days  there- 
after with  the  health  officer  for  a  birth  occurring  in  any  freeholders 
charter  city  or  with  the  county  recorder  for  a  birth  taking  place  out 
side  cities  of  this  class.  In  ease  of  a  birth  occurring  without  the 
attendance  of  a  physician,  midwife  or  nurse,  the  parents  or  next  of  kir 
are  re(iuired  by  law  to  file  the  birth  certificate  with  the  proper  loca 
registrar  within  ten  davs  after  the  event. 

As  to  deaths,  the  State  law  holds  each  undertaker  responsible  foi 
obtaining  and  filing  a  satisfactory  death  certificate  with  the  loca 
registrar  (or  subregistrar)  of  the  district  where  any  death  occiin 
l)rior  to  the  interment  or  other  disposition  of  the  body,  the  statiit* 
forbidding  any  disposition  of  the  remains  except  by  authority  of  th< 
local  registrars  (or  subregistrar 's)  permit  obtainable  only  by  tin 
filing  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  death  certificate. 

With  reference  to  marriagi^s.  the  California  law  requires  all  per 
sons  who  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  this  State  to  file  th 
j)reseril)<'d  form  of  marriage  certificate,  properly  filled  out,  with  th 
county  recorder  as  local  registrar  within  three  days  after  the  pei 
form  a  nee  by  them  of  any  marriage  ceremony. 

huhsimj  of  Jirrtnuls.  The  original  certificates  of  births,  deaths  an< 
marriatrcH  thus  filed  with  local  registrars  are  re(iuired  by  law  to  b 
forwarded  to  the  Stat(»  HcLMstrar  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  th 
followiiitr  inoiith.  In  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the  births 
leatliH  and   marrijiges  throughout  ('aHfornia  are  indexed  separate! 
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and  systematically  on  appropriate  cards  sorted  and  arranged  by  names 
in  alphabetical  order  carried  to  minute  subdivisions.  For  the  period 
from  about  July  1,  1905,  when  the  law  was  put  into  operation,  to  the 
end  of  1913  the  index  cards  for  California  aggregate  nearly  300,000 
each  for  births  as  well  as  deaths,  and  over  400,000  for  marriages,  the 
marriage  index  cards  being  made  in  duplicate  and  then  sorted  sepa- 
rately to  cover  both  grooms  and  brides.  For  eight  and  a  half  years 
there  are  thus  altogether  1,000,000  index  cards  on  file  in  the  State 
bureau  as  references  to  the  names  of  children  born,  persons  dead,  and 
couples  married  in  California. 

Tabulation  of  Statistics. — In  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 
the  statistical  information  on  the  original  birth  certificates  there  filed 
has  been  tabulated  to  the  present  time  merely  by  direct  tallying  of 
certain  items  from  the  original  certificates.  Likewise,  statistical  data 
have  been  compiled  as  yet  from  the  original  marriage  certificates  simply 
by  sorting  and  counting  the  certificates  in  selected  groups.  The  birth 
and  marriage  tabulations  are  thus  necessarily  limited  within  a  some- 
what restricted  range  permitting  no  further  expansion. 

For  deaths,  however,  tabulation  cards  have  been  in  use  since  the 
organization  of  the  State  bureau  in  1905  which  allow  a  wide  range 
in  the  scope  of  statistical  tabulations  relating  to  mortality.  In  the 
California  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the  statistical  data  on  the  death 
certificates  are  transferred  to  tabulation  cards  such  as  are  used  in 
the  Federal  Census  Bureau  by  means  of  a  punching  machine.  The 
tabulation  cards  are  punched  to  show  for  each  death  the  following 
particulars:  Sex,  color  (or  race),  month  of  death,  age,  conjugal  (or 
marital)  condition,  birthplace,  birthplace  of  father,  birthplace  of 
mother  (by  countries  for  the  foreign  born),  occupation,  cause  of  death, 
and  length  of  residence  in  California.  Occupations  and  causes  of  death 
are  necessarily  designated  by  index  numbers,  the  key  for  occupations 
being  like  that  used  in  the  Vital  Statistics  Division  of  the  Federal 
Census  Bureau,  and  the  key  for  deaths  agreeing?  with  the  International 
Classification  of  Causes  of  Death.  Each  tabulation  card  also  shows, 
by  certain  holes  punched  according  to  a  definite  system,  the  registra- 
tion district  (the  county  and  the  freeholders*  charter  city  or  other  city 
or  town),  as  well  as  the  local  registered  number  of  the  certificate  to 
which  the  card  corresponds. 

Although  the  tabulation  cards  are  meant  to  be  sorted  and  coimted  by 
electrical  tabulating  devices  such  as  are  used  in  the  PVderal  Census 
Bureau  and  other  statistical  offices,  the  cards  in  the  California  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  have  so  far  been  sorted  and  tabulated  only  by  hand. 
On  this  account  the  tabulations  have  necessarily  been  limited  to  causers 
of  death,  and,  in  addition,  to  only  sex,  race,  nativity  (of  white  dece- 
dents), age  periods  and  occupations  for  both  1913  and  1912,  together 
with  marital  or  conjugal  condition  for  1913  alone.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  clerical  assistance  it  has  also  been  impossible  to  make  these 
detailed  tabulations  for  leading  cities  or  individual  counti(»s,  but  only 
for  certain  geographic  divisions,  data  being  published  in  some  cases 
merely  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  However,  total  deaths  have  been 
tabulated  by  caases  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  as  \v(^ll  jis  for  nil 
counties  in'both  1913  and   1912. 
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Geographic  Divisions. — For  convenience  in  tabulation  the  fifty-eight 
counties  of  California  have  been  fjrouped  in  three  main  and  eight  minor 
geographic  divisions.  The  three  main  divisions  are  Northern,  Central, 
and  Southern  California.  The  line  between  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia has  been  drawn  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Placer,  Sutter. 
Colusa,  Napa,  and  Sonoma  counties,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  El 
Dorado,  Sacramento.  Yolo,  and  Marin  counties.  This  dividing  line 
extends  irregularly  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  somewhat 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  line  between  Central  and  Southern 
California  has  been  drawn  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Inyo,  Kern,  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  San  Bernardino. 
Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  and  Santii  Barbara  counties.  This  line  is  famil- 
iarly located  by  Tehachapi  pass. 

In  both  Northern  and  Central  California,  divisions  have  been  made 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior  counties.  In  each  case  the  coast 
counties  include  some  counties  not  actually  contiguous  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  but  yet  on  the  westward  side  of  the  Coast  Range..  Moreover,  in 
Central  California,  San  Francisco  and  the  other  bay  counties  (Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa,  Marin,  and  San  Mateo)  have  been  made  minor 
geographic  divisions.  Similarly,  in  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 
has  been  made  a  minor  geographic  division  in  contrast  with  the  other 
seven  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

The  three  main  and  eight  minor  geographic  divisions  are  as  follows, 
the  counties  in  each  group  being  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  sake 
of  readv  reference : 


TABLE    1. — Main    and    Minor    Geographic    Divisions    of    California,    with    Counties 

Included  In   Each. 

Northern  California. 


Coast  Counties. 
Del  Norte 
Humboldt 

Lake 
Mendocino 

Napa 
Sonoma 

Trinity 

Interior  Counties. 
Butte 
('Olusa 
(Jlenn 
Lassen 

Modoc 
Nevada 
Placer 
Plumas 

Shasta 
Sierra  • 
Siskiyou 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yuba 

Central  Caluornia. 
fian  Francisco. 

(City  and  County) 

Other  Bay  Counties. 
Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Marin 

San  Mateo 

Coast  Counties. 
Monterey 
San  Benito 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Interior  Counties. 
Alpine 
Amador 
Calnvoras 
El  Dorado 
Fronno 

Inyo 

Korn 

Kin«8 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Merced 
Mono 

Sacramento 
San  Joaquin 
Solano 

Stanislaus 
Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Yolo 

liOH   Au(/tlfH. 

SotlTIIERN 

California. 

OHirr  CountirM. 
Ifiip<Tiul 
()runic<^ 

ltiv<*rHide 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 
Santa  Barbara 

Ventura 
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BIRTH.  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE  TOTALS. 

The  State. — ^Under  the  law  of  1905  for  the  registration  of  vital  star 
tistics  in  California,  returns  are  now  available  for  the  eight  calendar 
years,  1906  to  1913,  inclusive.  Figures  for  the  State  as  a  whole  are 
summarized  in  the  table  which  follows,  giving  the  birth,  death  and 
marriage  totals,  together  with  the  increase  and  rate  per  1,000  population, 
for  the  eight-year  period  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  present  law. 

TABLE    2. — BIrthp    Death   and    Marriage   Totals,   with    Increase   and    Rate   per   1»000 

Population,  for  California:  1906  to  1913. 


Te&r 


Births. 


1913 
1912 
19U 
1910 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1906 


una 

1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
19QS 
1907 
1906 


1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
19QB 
1907 
1906 


Deaths. 


43.852 
39,890 
34,828 
82.138 
80.828 
28.077 
24,674 
20.974 


38,509 
36.709 
34,012 
32.396 
80,965 
31.287 
31,096 
29,308 


h 


4,522 
4.602 
2,690 
1.266 
2.806 
3,408 
3,700 


11.5 
12.9 
8.4 
4.1 
10.0 
13.8 
17.6 


1,880 
2,697 
1.614 
1.413 
•302 
192 
1,792 


6.1 
7.9 
5.0 
4.6 
•1.0 
0.6 
6.1 


Marriages. 


31,883 
31,276 
27.303 
24,987  , 
22,917 
21.739 
23,005 
21,317   „. 


107 
3,978 
2,366 
2.020 
1,178 
•1.266 
1.688 


0.3 
14.6 
9.5 
8.8 
5.4 
•5.5 
7.9 


16.4 
15.2 
14.0 
18.4 
18.4 
12.7 
11.6 
10.3 


14.4 
14.2 
13.7 
13.5 
.13.4 
14.1 
14.6 
14.4 


11.7 
12.1 
U.O 
10.4 
9.9 
9.8 
10.8 
10.5 


•Decrease. 

While  the  death  and  marriage  totals  for  California  have  fluctuated 
somewhat  in  the  eight  years,  each  having  decreased  once  though  increas- 
ing thereafter,  the  birth  total  has  grown  steadily  in  successive  years, 
rising  from  20,974  in  1906  to  24,674  in  1907,  28,077  in  1908,  30,882  in 
1909,  32,138  in  1910,  34,828  in  1911,  39,330  in  1912,  and  43,852  in  1913. 
Beginning  with  1911,  moreover,  the  aggregate  birth  registration  in 
California  has  exceeded  the  annual  death  total  in  increasing  degree, 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  rising  from  816,  or  2.4  per  cent,  in 
1911  to  2,621,  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  to  no  less  than  5,253,  or  13.6 
per  cent,  in  1913.  Stillbirths  are  excluded  from  birth  and  death  tabula- 
tions in  all  cases  throughout  this  report. 

The  death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  ros<^  from  29,303  for  1906  to 
31,095  for  1907  and  to  onlv  31,287  for  1908,  falling  back  to  30,98.1 
for  1909  but  then  rising  again  to  32,398  for  1910,  34,012  for  1911,  36,709 
for  1912,  and  38,599  for  1913. 
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The  increase  of  1,792,  or  6.1  per  cent,  for  1906  to  1907  was  followed 
by  a  gain  of  only  192,  or  0.6  per  cent,  for  1907  to  1908  and  a  loss  of 
302,  or  1.0  per  cent,  for  1908  to  1909,  the  death  total  for  1909  being 
thus  less  by  110  than  that  for  1907.  However,  the  increase  of  1,413,  or 
4.6  per  cent  for  1909  to  1910,  was  succe(»ded  by  the  still  greater  gains 
of  1,614,  or  5.0  per  cent,  for  1910  to  1911,  of  2,697,  or  7.9  per  cent,  for 
1911  to  1912,  and  of  1,890,  or  5.1  per  cent,  for  1912  to  1913. 

The  marriage  total,  beginning  with  21,317  for  1906,  rose  to  an  early 
maximum  of  23,005  for  1907,  dropping  then  to  21,739  for  1908,  but  ris- 
ing thereafter  to  22,917  for  1909,  24,937  for  1910,  27,303  for  1911,  31,276 
for  1912,  and  31,383  for  1913.     The  early  increase  of  1,688,  or  7.9  per 
cent,  for  1906  to  1907  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  1,266,  or  5.5  per  cent, 
for  1907  to  1908  offset  in  part  by  the  succeeding  gain  of  1,178,  or  5.4 
per  cent,  for  1908  to  1909.     The  gains  in  marriages  were  then  suc- 
cessively greater,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  the  whole  period 
1909  to*  1912,  the  increase  being  2,020,  or  8.8  per  cent,  for  1909  to  1910, 
2,366,  or  9.5  per  cent,  for  1910  to  1911,  and  3,973,  or  14.6  per  cent,  for 
1911  to  1912.    In  1912  to  1913,  however,  the  increase  in  marriages  was 
only  107,  or  0.3  per  cent,  this  small  gain,  like  the  sharp  drop  in  the 
marria2:e  total  for  1908,  indicating  that  matrimony  is  avoided  during 
periods  of  hard  times. 

With  reference  to  successive  increases  in  births  sho^vn  in  Table  2. 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  neces- 
sarily grow  less  and  less  as  registration  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plete, since  the  early  gains  were  swollen  by  improved  registration  while 
recent  gains  include  little  except  the  natural  growth  of  population. 
Thus,  the  greatest  relative  increase  shown  is  that  of  3,700,  or  17.6  per 
cent,  for  1906  to  1907,  due  mainly  to  improved  registration,  yet  the 
greatest  real  gain,  largely  in  births  occurring,  is  that  of  4,522,  or  11.5 
per  cent,  for  1912  to  1913  or  the  preceding  increase,  slightly  greater  in 
degree,  of  4,502,  or  12.9  per  cent,  for  1911  to  1912. 

Moreover,  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  was  highest  of  all,  16.4, 
for  1913  and  next  highest,  15.2,  for  1912,  the  birth  rate  having  moved 
upward  ever  since  1906,  while  the  death  and  marriaore  rates  have  each 
suffered  some  diminution  in  the  coui-se  of  the  eight-year  period.  Thus 
the  death  rates  of  14.4  and  14.2  for  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  thoiiorh 
somewhat  above  the  death  rates  for  1909  to  1911  are  yet  not  far  from 
the  same  as  the  higher  death  rates  for  the  earlier  years,  1906  to  1908. 
Furthermore,  the  marriage  rate  of  11.7  for  1913,  while  less  than  that  of 
12.1  for  1912,  is  much  greater  than  the  marriage  rate  for  any  year 
between  1906  and  1911. 

Orographic  Divisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  birth,  death  and 
marriage  totals  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  the  last  two  years. 
together  with  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  for  1912  to  1913. 
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In  1912  to  1913  the  in<riva'«t:  %h  -wn  fie?r  California  as  a  whole  wa-s 
4^'>22.  or  11^^  [^f-r  e^-nt,  in  births  a^:i:<t  Mnly  l.vX*.  or  5.1  per  cent,  in 
f^^thit  and  merely  Vfl.  or  *l3  per  e»rr:t,  in  marriages. 

The  rate  of  ^in  in  birtiw  wa<  15.5  f'-r  Svjthem  California  (being 
15.0  for  Lob  Angeles  alone  and  16.9  for  the  remaining  seven  counties), 
a«  f;^>mpareil  with  9.1  for  Northern  and  Ct-ntral  California  together. 
Himilarly  the  per  c^-nt  of  increase  in  deaths  was  7.7  for  the  counties 
wmih  of  Tehaehapi  'being  9.2  for  I>s  Anirt-lns  and  4.5  for  the  other 
Meven;  against  merely  3.7  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehaehapi.  The 
increase  in  niarriagf-s  in  1912  to  1913  was  practically  confined  among 
geographic  divisions  to  Southern  California,  the  rate  of  gain  being  1.3 
for  I»s  Angeh'S  and  no  less  than  9.0  for  the  other  counties,  or  4.0  for 
the  whole  territory  south  of  Tehaehapi.  in  contrast  with  a  decrease  of 
1.9  per  cent  in  marriages  iii  Northern  and  Central  California  together. 

Counting. — Table  4  shows  the  birth,  death  and  marriage  totals  for 
counties  as  well  as  the  numerical  increase  in  1912  to  1913. 
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TABLE    4.— BIpth.    Death    and 

Marriage   Totals,    \m 

ith    Increase, 

for    Counties: 

1913 

and   1912 

■ 

Births 

Deat 

hs 

Marr 

lages 

Increase  1912  to 

1913 

County 

1U13 
43,882 

1912 
39,330 

1913 

1912 
38,709 

1913 
31.383 

1912      1 

Births 
4.622 

Deaths 
1,890 

.  Mar- 
riages 

1 
California 

1 

81.276 

107 

Alameda 

4,406 

3,898 

3.613  , 

8.581 

2.874 

2,821 

518 

82 

63 

Alpine 

6 

3 

3  t 

3 

2 

3 

f      , 

• 

Amador  

108 

92 

162 

114 

64 

62 

16 

88  [ 

2 

Butte    !- 

461 

473 

367 

406 

223 

252 

• 

• 

• 

Calaveras   _ 

104 

97 

111 

98 

29 

^ 

7 

13 

• 

Colaaa    ... 

96 

97 

87' 

97 

84 

82 

• 

• 

2 

Oontra  Costa 

632 

483 

39P 

331 

239 

210 

149 

65 

29 

Del  Norte 

24 
92 

31 
106 

SO 
119 

31 
129 

24 
39 

21 
44 

• 
« 

• 
• 

3 

El  Dorado — 

m0 

• 

Preano   -i^.. .. 

1,623 

1.678 

1.106 

1.044 

954 

973 

• 

62 

• 

Gknn    

113' 

127 

63 

68 

64 

66 

• 

« 

• 

Homboldt .. 

406 

475 

422 

391 

281 

829 

• 

31 

« 

Imperial    ...    

267 

184 

266 

166 

206 

164 

73 

110 

61 

Inyo -.    ..    .. 

15 

9 

44 

41 

60 

26 

6 

8 

24 

Kem    

620 

541 

S24 

628 

423 

464 

79 

• 

• 

Kings 

249 

243 

208 

188 

188 

239 

6 

16  1 

• 

Lake 

79 

76 

97 

100 

36 

37 

8 

• 

• 

Laasen   

45 

46 

74 

87 

86 

37 

• 

87 

• 

Loa  Angeles _. 

11,967 

10,406 

9.706  ! 

8,880 

7.584 

7,490 

1.6»  1 

816 

94 

Madera    

153 

125 

103 

68 

89 

93 

28' 

35 

• 

Marin   

219 

251 

278 

263 

1.089 

1.294 

• 

25 

• 

Mariposa _    

25 

23 

28 

23 

6 

8 

2 

6 

• 

Mendocino   .. 

838 

204 

825 

332 

180 

198 

134 

• 

• 

Merced   

276 

270 

186  , 

176 

147 

188 

6 

10 

9 

Modoc 

88 

79 

46 

82 

68 

68 

9 

14 

• 

Mono 

2 

8 

5 

11 

2 

6 

• 

•      1 

« 

348 

806 

320  ; 

274 

168 

202 

40 

46 

• 

Napa 

166 

174 

585  , 

628 

189 

160 

• 

7 

80 

Nevada  

133 

160 

235 

222 

76 

91 

• 

18 

• 

Orange  

721 

638 

541 

515 

1.359 

1,290 

88 

26 

69 

Placer 

820 

228 

801 

214 

80 

111 

92 

87 

• 

Flnraas 

60 

55 

59 

48 

26 

25 

• 

11 

1 

Riveralde  .    .    .- 

575 

553 

460 

610 

416 

448 

22 

• 

• 

Sacramento 

1.684 

1,338 

1,801 

1,212 

1.142 

1,142 

246 

89 

t 

San  Benito 

132 

136 

92 

86 

60 

76 

• 

6 

• 

San  Bernardino 

999 
1,574 

927 
1.079 

1,048 
1,397 

1,042 
1,294 

680 
1,410 

660 
1,134 

72 
495 

6 

103 

80 

276 

San  Prandsco i 

7,662 

6,964 

7,002 

6.766 

6.940 

6.102 

506 

236 

« 

San   Joaquin 

715 

601 

954 

1.088 

602 

620 

114 

• 

72 

San  Luis  Obispo ' 

283 

268 

205 

206 

186 

185 

15 

t 

1 

San  Mateo  - 

479 

431 

315 

305 

381 

385 

48 

10 

• 

Santa  Barbara  . 

429 

464 

353 

360 

314 

297 

• 

• 

17 

Santa  Clara 

1.427 

1,366 

1,444 

1.380 

1,024 

1.004 

72 

66 

20 

Santa  Cruz 

895 

388 

370 

378 

253 

270 

7 

• 

» 

Shasta    

226 

238 

102 

182 

141 

121 

• 

10 

20 

Sierra    

80 

33 

46 

40 

11 

11 

• 

6 

t 

SisUyoa  ...^             

207 

224 

205 

167 

164 

143 

• 

88 

21 

Solano   

358 

347 

371 

315 

174 

164 

6 

66 

10 

Sonoma  -    . . 

704 

540 

735 

712 

408 

427 

164 

28 

• 

Stanislaus    

529 

'558 

330 

331 

230 

239 

• 

• 

• 

Sutter  .    .     

142 
136 

80 
113 

76 
143 

66 
146 

36 
109 

28 
106 

63 
28 

10 

• 

8 

Tehama  ..    — 

8 

Trinity 

29 

29 

43 

61 

14 

10 

t 

• 

4 

Tulare . 

613 

47 

521 
44 

415 
133 

803 
130 

340 
60 

324 
50 

92 
8 

22 
8 

16 

Toohimne 

t 

Ventura  :— 1 

247 

263 

260 

260 

182 

214 

• 

t 

• 

178 
125 

147, 

106 

1 

179 
186 

103 
149 

125 
94 

93 
71 

31 
20 

• 
87 

32 

Yuba ' 

28 

•I>ecreaae. 

tNo  change. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  1912  to  1913  the  birth  registration 
inrnaM'd  in  thirty-seven  counties,  remained  stationary  in  one,  and 
(ii'trt'Hhi'd  in  l\v(»rjty.  The  death  total  rose  in  thirty-eight  comities,  stood 
Htill  in  tiirec,  and  fell  off  in  seventeen.  The  marriages  increased  in 
only  twenty-s<!V(fn  counties,  showed  no  change  in  three,  and  even 
d«'crcase<l  in  twenty-eight. 

For  the  thirty-seven  counties  showing  increases  in  births  the  rates  of 
irjiin  ran«^'^(l  as  follows:  Alpine,  lUO.O;  Inyo,  66.7;  Mendocino,  65.7: 
Sutter,  59.6;  San  Diego,  45.9;  Placer,  40.4;  Imperial,  39.7;  Contra  Costa, 
30.H;  Sonoma,  30.4;  Madera,  22.4;  Yolo,  21.1;  Tehama,  20.4;  San  Joa- 
rpiin  and  Vuba.  each  19.0;  Sacramento,  18.4;  Tulare,  17.7;  Amador, 
17.1;  i^,s  Angeles,  15.0;  Kern,  14.6;  Alameda,  13.2;  Monterey  and 
Orango,  each  13.0;  Modoc,  11.4;  San  Mateo,  11.1;  Mariposa,  8.7;  San 
Franeisio,  H.fj;  San  Bernardino,  7.8;  Calaveras,  7.2;  Tuolumne,  6.8;  San 
Luis  Obispo,  5.6;  Santa  Clara,  5.3 ;  Riverside,  4.0;  Lake,  3.9;  Kings,  2.5: 
Mr'n-cd,  2.2;  Santa  Cruz,  1.8;  and  Solano,  1.7. 

For  the  thirty-eight  counties  reporting  more  deaths  in  1913  than  in 
1912,  the  piT  cents  of  increas(»  were  as  follows:  Lassen,  100.0;  Imperial, 
70.5 ;  Madcni,  51.5 ;  Modoc,  43.8 ;  Placer,  40.7 ;  Amador,  33.3 ;  Yuba,  24.8 ; 
I'ium;is,  22.9;  Siskiyou,  22.H ;  Mariposa,  21.7 ;  (>^ontra  Costa,  19.6;  Solano, 
17.8;  Monterey,  16.8;  Sutt<r,  15.2;  Sierra,  15.0;  (^alaveras,  13.3;  Marin, 
9.9;  L(»s  Anu'eles,  9.2;  Kings  and  San  Diego,  each  8.0;  Humboldt,  7.9: 
inyo  and  Saerameuto,  each  7.3;  San  Benito,  7.0;  Fresno  and  Nevada, 
each  5.9:  Merced,  5.7;  Tulare,  5.6;  Shasta,  5.5;  Orange,  5.0;  Santa  Clara, 
4.0;  San  Kianeiseo,  3.5;  San  Mateo,  3.3;  Sonoma,  3.2:  Tuolumne,  2.3; 
Napa,  1.3;  Alameda,  0.9;  and  San  Bernardino,  0.6. 

J  he  f)CT  eents  of  increase  in  marriages  for  the  twenty-seven  counties 
showiiij^r  grains  in  lin2  to  1913  were  as  follows:  Invo,  92.3;  Trinitv,  40.0; 
Volo,  :i\A;  Imperial,  33.1;  Yuba,  32.4;  Sutter,  28.6;  San  Diego,  24.3; 
Napa,  is.f):  Shasta,  16.5;  Siskiyou.  14.7;  Del  Norte,  14.3;  Contra  Costa. 
13.H:  San  .foa(juin,  11.6;  Merced,  6.5;  Colusa,  6.3;  Solano,  6.1;  Santa 
l'»;ir},;.ra,  5.7;  Orange,  5.3;  Tulare,  4.9;  San  Bernardino,  4.6;  Plumas, 
4.0;  Aif,;Khr.  3.2:  Tetmnia,  2.8;  Santa  Clara,  2.0;  Alameda,  1.9;  Los 
Anrreh'H,  1.3;  and  San  Luis  01)ispo,  0.5. 

Cififs.  p,irfh  and  death  totals  are  available  only  for  freeholders' 
eharter  eitii  s  of  whieh  there  were  thirtv4wo  in  1913,  thirty-one  in  1912, 
twenty-nine  in  l!ni,  twenty-six  in  vAo  and  1909,  and  twenty-four  in 
l.M)S  and  1907.  1'he  additional  city,  San  Rafael,  .shown  for  1913  but 
not  lor  1912,  reported  only  39  birtJis  and  92  deaths,  so  that  the  totals 
tor  thirty-two  eitirs  in  l!)13  and  thirty-one  in  1912  are  quite  closely 
comparable.  The  foljowirifr  table  presents  birth  and  death  totals  for 
tlie  several  chartered  cities  in  1913  and  1912,  to^a^ther  with  the  number 
and  |)er  cent  of  increase  in  each  ca.se. 
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TABLE  5.— Birth  and  Death  Totals,  with  Increase,  for  Individual  Cities  and  Rest  of 

State:   1913  and   1912. 


CItJ 


Births 


1913 


California 43,8fi2 


1912 


Increase  1912  to  1913 


Deaths 


1913 


1912 


Number 


Per  cent 


Births      Deaths  i;  BlrUu 


Deaths 


39,3S0       88,509 


202 

256 

217 

84, 

117 

92' 

79' 

86 

90 

173 

146 

140 

42 

71 

62 

6,964 

7.002 

6.766 

Freebolden*  charter  cities 27.759      24.827      23.519 


Sort  hem  California 

KurekA  i  218 

Napa    '  80 

Petalqpia  ., 180 

Saota  Rosa '  184 

Grass  Valley 24 

Crntral  California  I 

San  Frandsoo   .^ 7,562 

Alameda  i  872 

Berkeley    737 

Oakland    2.961 

BicbiDond 297 

San  Bafad 89 

Monterey 69 

Salinas    58 

San  Lois  Obispo 106 

Palo  Alto  34 

San  Jose 686 

Santa  Croz 121 

Watsonville 187 

Fresno  656 

Sacramento    1,283 

Stockton    237 

ValleJo I  200 

Modesto '  120 


36.709  1     4,522       1,^90  !      U.5 


22,322   >    2,932       1,197 


867 

029 

2,005 

233 

75 

71 

124 

49 

623 

141 

162 

6^ 

1,080 

813 

182 

131 


290 

456 

2.197 

150 

92 

67 

74 

101 

31 

452 

174 

90 

420 

1,106 

460 

170 

166 


326 

489 

2,139 

136 

66 

67 
108 

43 
472 
182 

98 
38S 
1.082 
686 
136 
127 


61 
11 


696  I 

16 

108  I 
849 

64 

39 


63 

26 

203 

18 


89 
26 

6 
9 


236 

• 

17  I 
58 
24   I 
92    . 

1  j 
17  I 


37 

76 

» 

34 
38 


11.8 


64.6 
6.4 


8.6 

4.2 

17.2 

13.4 

27.6 


12.0 
16.4 
18.8 


9.9 


5.1 
6.4 


18.0 

27.2 

• 

4.3 
14.6 


3.5 

• 

3.9 
2.7 

17.8 


1.5 
29.8 


9.7 

7.4 

• 

26.0 
29.9 


South€-m  California 

Los  ADKctes  

Lon^  Beach 

Pasadena  

Pomona    — 

Santa  Monica  — — 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

Santa  Barbara 

Rest  of  State 


8,216 
450 
638 
160 
190 
282 
247 

1,171 
171 

16.008 


7,262 
346 
654 
172 
143 
279 
190 
762 
190 


6,198 
482 
470 
155 
176 
231 
323 

1,073 
228 


5,666 
324 
534 
152 
168 
270 
296 
987 
234 


954 
•  104 

84 

• 

47 

3 

57 

409 

• 


14,503   16,060   14.387   1.500 


533 

158 

« 

3 

8 

• 

25 

86 


ogs 


13.1 
30.1 

15.2 

• 

32.9 

1.1 

30.0 

53.7 

• 

11.0 


9.4 

48.8 

2.0 

4.8 

8.4 
8.7 


4.8 


•Decrease. 
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For  chartered  cities  as  a  class  the  birth  total  was  27,759  in  1913  and 
24,827  in  1912,  the  gain  being  2,932,  or  11.8  per  cent.  The  death  total 
for  cities  was  23,519  in  1913  and  22,322  in  1912,  the  increase  being  1,197. 
or  5.4  per  cent. 

For  all  the  rest  of  the  State  the  birth  total  was  16,093  in  1913  and 
14,503  in  1912  (a  gain  of  1,590,  or  11.0  per  cent),  while  the  death  total 
was  15,080  in  1913  and  14,387  in  1912  (an  increase  of  693,  or  4.8  per 
cent).  The  absolute  and  relative  gains  in  both  birth  and  death  totals, 
especially  births,  were  greater  for  chartered  cities  as  a  class  than  for  thi' 
rest  of  California  as  a  population  group. 

Of  the  thirty-one  chartered  cities  shown  for  both  1913  and  1912. 
eighteen  reported  increases  in  birth  registration  for  1913  over  1912,  while 
thirteen  indicated  decreases.  Altogether  twenty  of  the  thirty-one  cities 
reported  more  deaths  in  1913  than  in  1912  while  eleven  showed  fewer 
deaths  in  the  later  year. 

For  the  eighteen  freeholders'  chartered  cities  showing  increases  in 
birth  registration  the  rates  of  gain  ranged  as  follows:  Petaluma,  64.6; 
San  Diego,  53.7 ;  Santa  Monica,  32.9 ;  Long  Beach,  30.1 ;  San  Bernardino, 
30.0;  Richmond,  27.5;  Sacramento,  18.8;  Berkeley,  17.2;  Watsonvilk. 
15.4;  Pasadena,  15.2;  Oakland,  13.4;  Los  Angeles,  13.1;  San  Jose,  12.U. 
Vallejo,  9.9;  San  Francisco,  8.6;  Santa  Rosa,  6.4;  Alameda,  4.2;  and 
Riverside,  1.1. 

For  the  twenty  chartered  cities  reporting  increased  death  totals  the 
per  cents  of  increase  were  as  follows:  Long  Beach,  48.8;  Modesto,  29.9: 
Salinas,  29.8;  Napa,  27.2;  Vallejo,  25.0;  Eureka,  18.0;  Richmond,  17.^: 
Grass  Valley,  14.5 ;  Fresno,  9.7 ;  Los  Angeles,  9.4 ;  San  Diego,  8.7 ;  Sau 
Bernardino,  8.4 ;  Sacramento,  7.4 ;  Santa  Monica,  4.8 ;  Santa  Rosa,  4M 
Berkeley,  3.9;  San  Francisco,  3.5;  Oakland,  2.7;  Pomona,  2.0;  and 
Monterey,  1.5. 

birth' AND  DEATH  TOTALS  COMPARED. 

• 

Geographic  Divisions. — Comparison  of  the  birth  and  death  totals  for 
geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912,  given  in  Table  6,  shows  that  the 
birth  registration  exceeded  the  death  total  each  year  for  Los  Angeles,  for 
San  Francisco  and  other  divisions  of  Central  California,  and  for  th«* 
interior  counties  of  Northern  California,  as  well  as  in  1913  alone  for 
the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  outside  Los  Angeles.  The  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  shown  for  the  coast  coimties  of  Northern  California 
both  years  was  considerably  less  in  1913  than  in  1912.  Improvement  in 
the  completeness  of  birth  registration  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  many  geographic  divisions  reporting  each  year  more  births  than 
deaths,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  generally  greater  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively  in  1913  than  in  1912.  Hence  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  for  California  as  a  whole  was  no  less  than  5,253,  or  13.<S 
per  cent,  in  1913  against  only  2,621,  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  detailed  figures  are  as  follows : 
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TABLE  6. — Birth    and    Death    Totals    Compared,    for    Geographic    Divisions:     1913 

and  1912. 


Etcoss  of  bIrUu  over  demths 


1913 


1912 


GcacraphJc  Divisioii 


Number 


Birttu       Deaths   V  Births       Deaths 


1913 


1912 


Percent 


1913 


Th«   State 4S,8Q2  :    88,5G0       89,830       88.709       5,253       2,021 


N^orihem  California 

Coast  eounties  

Intertor  comities 

Central  California 

San  Ptandflco 

Other  bay  counties.. 

Coast  oocmtiCB 

Interior  ooimtieB .. 


Southern  California  ... 

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties 

Northern  and  Central 

California 

Ooast  eotmtieA 

Interior  counties 


Metropolitan  area .. 

Rural  comities .. '. 


3.918 
1.716 
2.172 

23.165 
7.682 
5,730 
2.585 
7,292 

16.769 

U.967 

4,802 


27.083 

17,619 

9,464 

18,288 
18,796 


4,267 
2,187 
2,080 

20,302 
7.002 
4,602  i 
2,431   , 
6,267 

14,060 
9,706 
4,825 


24,669 

16,222 

8,847 

11,604 
12.965 


8.506 
1.529 
2.067 

21.218 
6.954 
5.068 
2,455 
6,761 

14,516 

10,408 

4,108 


24,814 

15,996 

8,818 

12,012 
12.802 


4,029 
2,155 
1,874 

19,663 
6,766 
4.470 
2,832 
6,065 

18,027 
8,800 
4,137 


23,682 

15.723 

7.959 

11,236 
12,446 


•849    •483 

•441    •626 

92    193 


2,863 
660 

1.184  I 
154 

1.025 

2.739 
2.262  ' 
477 


2.514 
1.897 
1.U7 

1.684 
880 


1.665 
188 
588 
123 
666 

1,489 

1,618 

•29 


1,182 
273 
889 

776 
366 


18.6 

•8.2 

•20.2 

4.4 

14.1 
7.9 

24.6 
6.8 

16.4 

19.5 
23.3 
11.0 


10.2 

8.6 

18.4 

14.5 
6.4 


1912 


7.1 

•10.7 

•29.0 

10.3 

8.0 
2.8 

18.2 
5.3 

10.9 

11.4 
17.1 
•0.7 


4.8 

1.7 

10.8 

6.9 
2.9 


•Excess  of  deaths  Qver  births. 


Cities, — Table  7  presents  similar  figures  for  the  chartered  cities  (num- 
bering thirty-two  in  1913  and  thirty-one  in  1912)  and  for  the  rest  of 
California. 
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7. — Birth    and    Death    Totals   Compared,   for    Individual   Cities   and    Rest    of 

State:   1913  and   1912. 


1913 


1912 


City 


Etcrss  of  blrUu  over  dratlu 
Number  Per  «nt 


Births        Deaths        Births       I>eatht 


1913 


1912 


1913 


unt 


(California 43,852 

Freeholders' charter  cities  27,759 

Sorthrrn  California 

Kureka    218 

Napa  80 

Pctalujna   _ 130 

BaDta  Rosa 184 

Grass  Valley i  24 

I 

I 
Crntral  California  \ 

Ban  Francisco 7,562 

Alameda - 372 

Berkeley    737 

Oakland    2,954 

Rlehmf)nd 297 

Hnri   Rafael   39 

Monterey    GO 

Hnllniw 58 

Son    Lulu  Obispo 106 

J'ftlo  AJto 34 

Han  Jo**fl 586 

Hfintft  Crwz  121 

Wftttwinvlllo _ 1K7 

Krwino    6156 

Ha/famento    _ 1,283 

HUffkUm  ,  237 

Vftlh'Jo     200 

Mofktito    120 

I 

Honth*  rn  California 

///»«i   Auuph'M   j  8,216 

\  hhK    i\*'ni\\    i^f) 

i'fi*fi<Uun    .           (>.'}8 

I'oiftomt    .,     15f) 

Hfir.tft    Mnul'-a 1(M) 

l<iv»T»)<|i.         2K2 

i*!tn  lUrunriUno 247 

Hfi'i     f^-yn    1,171 

hntiin    /Jarhnra 171 

lUnl   of    Htut*' ■  10,003 

♦l-,if<i-^M   of   ilealliH   itVf'.r   bIrtliH, 


»,509 

39,330 

36,709 

5,253 

2,621 

13.6 

7.1 

3,519 

24,827 

22.322 

4.240 

2,505 

18.0 

11.2 

256 

1 
262 

217 

• 

45 

• 

ao.7 

117 

84  ! 

92 

• 

• 

• 

• 

85 

79; 

90 

45 

• 

6e.9 

• 

146 

178 

140 

38 

33 

26.0 

23.6 

71 

42 

62 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7.002 

1 
6.954 

6,766 

650 

188 

7.9 

2.8 

290 

8ff7 

325 

82 

32 

28.3 

9.S 

456 

629 

439 

281 

190 

61.6 

43.3 

2,197 

2,605 

2,130 

757 

466 

34.5 

21.8 

150 

233 

135 

138 

96 

86.8 

72.G 

92  . 

« 

• 

67 

75 

66 

2 

9 

8.0 

13.0 

74 

71 

57 

• 

14 

• 

24.6 

101 

124 

108 

5 

16 

5.0 

14. S 

31 

49 

43 

.  3 

6 

9.7 

14.0 

452 

623 

472 

134 

61 

29.6 

10.  s 

174 

141 

182 

« 

• 

• 

• 

90 

162 

93 

97 

69  1 

107.8 

74.2 

420 

660 

383 

^96 

277 

56.2 

72. ;( 

1,108 

1,060 

1,032 

175 

48 

15.8 

4.7 

460 

813 

586  1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

170 

182 

136 

80 

46 

17.6 

33. S 

165 

131 

127 

• 

4  .' 

• 

3.1 

6,198 

7,262 

5,665  , 

2,018 

1 

1,597 

32.6 

28.2 

482 

346 

324 

•   1 

22 

• 

6.S 

470 

6M 

534 

168 

20 

35.7 

3.7 

15:j 

172 

152 

# 

20 

• 

13.2 

176 

143 

168 

14 

• 

8.0 

• 

231 

279 

270 

51 

9 

22.1 

3.3 

323 

190 

298 

• 

« 

• 

1    • 

1,073 

762 

987 

98 

• 

9.1 

• 

228 

IDO 

234 

•   1 

• 

• 

• 

15,080       14,503       14,387       1,013 


116 


6.7 


O.S 


Fi>r  chiirtcnMl  cities  as  a  class  the  excess  of  })irths  over  deaths  was 
\.2U),  or  IH.O  piT  cent,  in  11)1 '5  as  compared  with  2,505,  or  11.2  per  cent, 
in  11M2.  Siniihirly,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State  the  births  exceeded  the 
deaths  hy  1,01.S,  or  (i.T  jx^r  cent,  in  1913  a<»:ainst  merely  116,  or  0.8  per 
cent,  in  KM 2.  The  much  tzr(;at(*r  e.\c(»ss  of  births  over  deaths  shown 
each  year  for  cities  as  a  class  thnii  for  the  rest  of  the  State  taken 
t(»fret[icr  indicates  thfit  there  is  more  complete  rej»:ist ration  of  births 
uitliin  cities  than  outside  them. 

Of  the  thirty-two  chart<*red  cities  shown  for  191;],  tw(»nty  reported 
more  births  than  deaths,  while  of  the  thirty-one  such  cities  in  1912 
t\v<'nty-two  showed  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Altocrether  seventeen 
citi(!S  reported  more  births  than  deaths  in  both  1913  and  1912.  These 
sevent(*en  cities  were  as  follows:  Santa  Kosa  in  Northern  California; 
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San  tVancisco,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Richmond,  Monterey,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Watsonville,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  and 
Vallejo  in  Centi-al  California;  and  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  Riverside 
in  Southern  California.  The  three  additional  cities  showing  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  for  1013  alone  were  Petaluma,  Santa  Monica  and  San 
Diego. 

Reference  to  Table  7  shows  that  the  relative  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  notably  great  in  certain  cities  with  per  cents  as  follows  for 
1913  and  1912,  respectivelv :  Watsonville,  107.8  and  74.2;  Richmond, 
m.S  and  72.6;  P>esno,  56.2  and  72.3;  Berkeley,  61.6  and  43.3;  Oakland, 
34.5  and  21.8;  Los  Angeles,  32.6  and  28.2;  Santa  Rosa,  26.0  and  23.6; 
San  Jose,  29.6  and  10.8 ;  Alameda,  28.3  and  9.8 ;  Vallejo,  17.6  and  33.8 ; 
and  Sacramento,  15.8  and  4.7.  The  relative  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was  particularly  great  for  other  cities,  also,  for  1913  alone,  as  follows; 
Petaluma,  52.9;  Pasadena,  35.7;  and  Riverside,  22.1. 

It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  total  birth  registration  for  all  California 
altogether  63.3  per  cent  was  reported  by  the  thirty-two  chartered  cities 
in  1913  and  63.1  per  cent  by  the  thirty-one  such  cities  in  1912.  Simi- 
larly, of  the  total  deaths  in  the  State  some  60.9  per  cent  occurred  in 
the  thirty-two  chartered  cities  in  1913  and  60.8  per  cent  in  the  thirty- 
one  cities  of  this  class  in  1912.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  greater 
per  cent  of  total  births  than  of  total  deaths  shown  for  freeholders* 
charter  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  much  greater  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  within  cities  than  outside  them,  that  birth  registration  is  some- 
what more  complete  within  these  leading  cities  than  in  the  outside 
rural  territorv. 

BIRTH,  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE  RATES. 

Population  Estimates. — Since  the  publication  of  the  Federal  Census 
results  for  1910.  population  estimates  can  be  obtained  with  strict 
accuracy  on  the  basis  of  county  and  city  totals  for  Jiuie  1,  1900,  and 
April  15,  1910,  the  estimates  \mAu\x  made  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
as  of  Julv  1,  or  the  middle  of  each  vear.  The  estimated  midvear 
population  for  both  1910  and  1911  has  been  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  numerical  increase  has  l)e(ii  the  same  each  month  since 
April  15,  1910,  as  it  was  each  month  between  June  1,  1900.  and  April 
15,  1910.  The  average  monthly  increase  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
increase  for  the  whole  decade  by  118.5  (the  number  of  months  between 
June  1,  1900,  and  April  15,  1910),  and  the  total  increase  to  July  1, 
1912,  is  then  got  by  multiplying?  by  26.5  (the  number  of  months  between 
April  15,  1910,  and  July  1,  1912^  the  increase  to  July  1,  1913,  hmvx 
obtained  similarly  by  multiplying  by  38.5  (the  number  of  montbs 
between  April  15,  1910,  and  July  1,  1913).  The  estimated  midyear 
population  for  1912  and  1913  is  found,  finally,  l)y  adding  to  the  popula- 
tion enumerated  April  15,  1910,  the  estimated  increase  to  July  1.  1912 
or  1913,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  ten  counties  with  few  inhabitants  showincr  decreases  between 
1900  and  1910,  the  census  population  of  April  15,  1910,  has  l>een  tak(*n 
as  the  midyear  estimate  for  both  1912  and  1913.  ^loreover,  special 
estimatt^  h^ve  been  obtained  from  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  for  six 


cities  (Berkeley,  Oakland,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  and  Sac- 
ramento) to  cover  eorreetiona  for  territory  annexed  between  1900  and 
1910  or  since  1910. 

The  estimated  midyear  population  for  Alameda  County,  for  instance, 
was  obtained  as  follows ; 


Increase,  June  1,  ISOO,  lo  April  15,  1910   (118.E  months)    . 


o  July  1.  1913   (X38.6-J- 
0  July  1,   I91Z   <x!B.S-r- 


Increaae,  June  1,  1900.  to  April  IE,  I9I0  C 
Increase,  April  IS.  1910,  to  July  1.  1913  ( v  3i 
Int^rease.  April  15,  1910.  to  July  1,  19IZ   (x! 

EstlmH.ted  midyear   population,    19IS 

Estimated  midyear  population,   1912 


Geographic  Divisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  estimated 
midyear  population,  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  rates  per  1,000 
population  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1913  and  1912. 
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TABLE  8. — Estimated  Midyear  Population,  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  and  Rates 
per  1,000  Population,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


Oeornipbic  dirbloo 


Estimated 

midyear 

population 


1913  ' 

The  State 2,671,491 

Xorthcm  California 313,510 

Coan   counties   144,856 

Interior  counties 168,655 

Central  California 1,461,411 

San   Francisco  440,996 

Other  bay  counties  379.364 

Coast  counties 173,228 

Interior  counties   467,823 

Houthem  California _.  896,670 

Ix>s   Anffeles   612,592 

Other  counties 283,978 

Northern  and  Central 

California 1,774,921 

Coast  counties 1,188,443 

Interior  counties  636,478 

Metropolitan  area  820,800 

Rural    counties    954,561 

1912 

The  State 2,679,874 

I 

yorthem  California 308,819 

Coast  counties   142,477 

Interior  counties   166,342 

Central  California  - 1,419,761 

San    Francisco    '  483.490 

Other   bay   counties |  863,824 

Coast  counties   169,496 

Interior  counties 462,962 

Southern  California —  861,291 

Los    An^eks   578,786 

Other   counties 272,508 

Sftrthem  and  Central 

California 1,728.680 

Coast    counties   1,100,286 

Interior  counties   619,294 

Metropolitan  area  797,814 

Rural    counties    i  .    931,266 


Births 


Deaths      Marriages 


Rate  per  1.000  population 


Births 


43,862  i   88,699    31,388 


3.918 
1,746 
2,172 

23,166 
7,562 
6.736 
2,685 
7,292 

16,769 

11,967 

4,802 


17.619 
9,464 

18,288 
18,796 


8,596 
1,529  ' 
2,067 

21,218 
6.964 
5,068 
2,466 
6,751 

14,516 

10,408 

4,108 


15,996 
8,818 

12.012 
12.802 


4,267 
2,187 
2,080 

-20,302 
7,002 
4,602 
2,431 
6,267 

14,030 
9,706 
4,325 


16,222 
8,347 

11.604 
12,965 


4,029 
2,155 
1,874 

19,668 
6,766 
4,470 
2,332 
6,065 

13.027 
8,890 
4,137 


24.814         23,682 


16,723 
7,059 

11,236 
12.446 


2,287 
1,131 
1,156 

16,947 
6,940 
4,688 
1,681 
4,743 

12,149 

7,684 
4,566 


27.063  I   24.509    19.234 


13.336 
6.899 

10,623 
8,711 


39,330    36,709    81,276 


2,828 
1,176 
1,162 

17,271 
6.102 
4,710 
1,787 
4,722 

11,677 
7,490 
4,187 


19.699 

13,726 
5,874 

10,812 
8,787 


Deaths 


16.4 

12.6 
12.1 
12.9 

16.9 
17.1 
16.1 
14.9 
15.6 

18.7 
19.5 
16.9 


16.3 

16.6 
14.9 

16.2 
14.5 


15.2 

11.6 
10.7 
12.4 

14.9 
16.0 
18.9 
14.6 
14.9 

17.1 
18.0 
15.1 


14.4 

14.4 
14.2 

16.1 
13.7 


14.4 

13.6 
15.1 
12.3 

13.9 
15.9 
12.1 
14.0 
13.4 

16.6 
16.8 
15.2 


18.8 

14.2 
13.1 

14.1 
13.6 


14.2 

18.0 
15.1 
11.8 

18.8 
16.0 
12.8 
18.8 
13.4 

16.3 
16.4 
15.2 


13.7 

14.2 
12.9 

14.1 
13.4 


Marriages 


11.7 

7.8 
7.8 
6.9 

11.6 
13.5 
12.1 
9.7 
10.1 

13.6 
12.4 
16.1 


10.8 

11.7 
9.3 

12.8 
9.1 


12.1 

7.5 

•8.3 

6.9 

12.2 
14.1 
12.9 
10.2 
10.4 

18.7 
12.9 
15.4 


11.8 

12.4 
9.5 

18.6 
9.4 
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For  California  in  1913  and  1912  the  estimated  midyear  populatioFi 
was  2,671,491  and  2,579,874,  respectively,  giving  birth  rates  of  16.4 
and  15.2,  death  rates  of  14.4  and  14.2,  and  marriage  rates  of  11.7  and 
12.1. 

It  may  be  added  that  for  preceding  years  the  estimated  midyear 
population  of  California  was  as  follows:  1911,  2,488,256;  1910. 
2,396,639;  1909,  2,306,001;  1908,  2,215,615;  1907,  2,125,240;  and  1906. 
2,034,861.  For  populations  thus  estimated  the  birth  rates  were  14.^^ 
for  1911,  13.4  for  both  1910  and  1909,  12.7  for  1908,  11.6  for  1907. 
and  10.3  for  1906;  the  death  rates  were,  respectively,  13.7,  13.5,  13.4. 
14.1,  14.6,  and  14.4;  and  the  marriage  rates  were,  respectively,  11.0, 
10.4,  9.9,  9.8,  10.8,  and  10.5. 

The  birth  rates  for  1913  and  1912  are  thus  by  far  the  highest  in 
the  whole  eight-year  period,  while  the  death  rates  for  1913  and  1912 
are  about  the  same  as  for  1906  to  1908,  and  the  marriage  rates  for 
1913  and  1912,  like  the  birth  rates,  are  above  the  rates  for  all  preceding 
years  from  1906  to  1911. 

The  birth  rates  for  1913  and  1912,  as  for  previous  years,  are  some- 
what higher  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the 
north,  being  18.7  and  17.1  for  Southern  California  against  15.3  and  14.4 
for  Northern  and  Central  California  together.  The  birth  rates  for 
Central  California  alone  were  15.9  in  1913  and  14.9  in  1912,  but  only 

12.5  and  11.6  for  Northern  California  alone.  Each  year  the  birth 
rate  was  somewhat  higher  for  the  coast  counties  than  for  the  interior 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  The  rates  were  also  much  higher  both 
years  for  the  metropolitan  area,  comprising  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  bay  counties,  16.2  and  15.1,  than  for  the  rural  counties  of  North- 
ern and  Central  California,  14.5  and  13.7.  The  rates  were  likewise 
higher  for  San  Francisco,  17.1  in  1913  and  16.0  in  1912,  than  for 
the  other  bay  counties,  15.1  and  13.9,  respectively.  The  birth  rates 
were  also  higher  for  Los  Angeles,  19.5  and  18.0,  than  for  the  rest  of 
Southern  California,  16.9  and  15.1. 

The  death  rates  for  1913  and  1912  are  slightly  more  for  Southern 
California,  15.6  and  15.3,  than  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi, 
13.8  and  13.7,  being  13.9  and  13.8  for  Central  California  alone  and 

13.6  and  13.0  for  Northern  California.  Each  year  the  death  rate  was 
somewhat  higher  for  the  coast  than  for  the  interior  counties  north 
of  Tehachapi.  In  both  years,  moreover,  the  death  rates  were  higher 
for  the  metropolitan  area  (14.1  each  vear)  than  for  the  rural  counties 
of  Northern  and  Central  California  (13.6  in  1913  and  13.4  in  1912)  ; 
for  San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  (15.9  and  15.6),  than  for  the  group 
of  other  bay  counties  (12.1  and  12.3)  ;  and  for  Los  Angelas  (15.8  and 
15.4)  than  for  the  rest  of  Southern  California  (15.2  each  year). 

The  marriage  rates  for  1913  and  1912  are  somewhat  higher  for  tho 
territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  north,  being  13.6 
and  13.7  for  Southern  California  against  10.8  and  11.3  for  Northern 
and  Central  California  together.  The  marriage  rates  were  11.6  in 
1913  and  12.2  in  1912  for  Central  California  as  compared  with  only 
7.3  and  7.5  for  Northern  California.  Each  year  the  rate  was  much 
higher  for  the  coast  counties  than  for  the  interior  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi.     The  marriage  rates  were  also  higher  both  years  for  tht- 
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metrcpolitan  area  (12.8  and  13.6)  than  for  the  rural  counties  of 
Xortliern  and  Central  California  (9.1  and  9.4)  and  were  likewise 
higher  for  San  Francisco  alone  (13.5  and  14.1)  than  for  the  group  of 
other  bay  counties  (12.1  and  12.9).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  rates  were  lower  for  Los  Angeles  (12.4  and  12.9)  than  for  the 
ri*st  of  Southern  California  (16.1  and  15.4). 

Counties. — Table  9  presents  similar  figures  on  birth,  death  and 
marriage  rates  per  1,000  estimated  midyear  population  for  counties 
arranged  alphabetically  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference. 
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Thff  individual  countit's  with  l)i!th  rates  above  the  State  averaiTts 
of  1().4  and  15.2  in  11113  and  1912,  respeetively.  are  as  follows:  Sae- 
ramento,  21.1  and  18.4;  San  Diepro,  21.8  and  15.6;  Stanislaus,  19.8  and 
21.9:  Los  An2eles,  19.5  and  18.0;  Fresno,  18.5  and  20.0;  Orange,  18.4 
and  10.9;  and  San  P'ranciseo,  17.1  and  1().0.  The  birth  rate  was  als*) 
above  th(»  general  averajre  oidy  for  1913  (16.4)  in  the  following  eoun- 
t'u^:  Sutter,  21.9;  Alpine.  19.4;  Contra  Costa,  17.5;  Madera,  17.0;  and 
I'laeer,  16.8.  Similarly,  the  birth  rate  was  al)ove  the  State  average 
for  1912  alone  (15.2)  in  the  following  counties:  (ilenn,  16.7;  Merced, 
16.4;  San  Benito,  16.3;  Butte,  16.0;  Santa  Barbara,  16.6;  and  Santa 
Clara,  15.3. 

Among  the  individual  counties,  Napa  shows  the  highest  death  rates. 
25.6  for  1913  and  25.7  for  1912,  this  unenviable  prominence  being 
explained,  however,  by  the  many  deaths  of  aged  persons  occurring  at 
the  Napa  State  Hospital  and  the  Veterans'  Home  of  California  located 
in  this  county  of  relatively  small  population.  The  death  rates  in  1913 
and  1912.  re.sj)ectively,  were  next  highest  for  the  following  counties: 
San  Diego,  19.3  and  18.8;  San  Joaquin,  17.1  and  20.1;  Lake,  17.6 
and  18.1;  Sacramento,  17.4  and  16.7;  Yuba,  17.7  and  14.4;  El  Dorado. 
15.9  and  17.2;  San  Bernardino,  15.9  and  16.5;  San  Franciscx),  15.9 
and  15.6;  Santa  C'lara,  15.8  and  15.6;  Los  Angeles,  15.8  and  15.4; 
and  Nevada.  15.7  and  14.8.  These  are  the  counties  with  death  rat<*s 
above  the  State  averages  of  14.4  for  1913  and  14.2  for  1912.  The  doatli 
rat(»  also  exceeded  the  general  average  only  for  1913  (14.4)  in  each  of 
the  following  additional  counties:  Amador,  16.7;  Imperial,  16.6;  Placer, 
15.8;  and  Lassen,  15.1.  The  death  rate  was  likewise  above  the  State 
averatre  of  14.2  for  1912  alone  in  Trinity,  18.5. 

Among  the  individual  counties,  Marin,  adjoining  San  Francisco. 
shows  by  far  the  highest  marriage  rates,  35.7  in  1913  and  47.5  in  1912. 
wliile  Orange,  adjoining  Los  Angeles,  shows  the  second  highest  rates. 
34.6  and  34.2  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively.  The  marriage  rates  are 
also  notably  hJL^h  for  the  following  counties:  San  Diego,  19.5  and 
16.4;  Sacramento,  15.2  and  15.7;  San  Francisco,  13.5  and  14.1;  Los 
Angeles,  12.4  and  12.9;  and  San  Mateo,  12.2  and  12.9.  These  are  the 
counties  with  marriage  rates  above  both  State  averages,  11.7  for  1913 
and  12.1  for  1912.  The  marriage  rate  was  also  above  the  State  average 
of  11.7  for  1913  alone  for  Imperial  (12.8)  and  San  Joaquin  (12.4^ 
and  was  likewise  above  the  general  average  of  12.1  onlv  for  1912  for 
Kings  (13.5). 

Tl)e  counties  mentioned  as  having  high  marriaire  rates  will  be  recog- 
nized generally  as  counties  having  larire  cities.  ^Moreover,  the  marriage 
rates  are  much  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
eountir^s  north  of  Tehachapi.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  marriag(\ible  persons  living  in  the  country  to  go 
to  an  urban  center  to  be  marric^d;  if  not  to  the  metropolis  itself,  then 
to  the  largest  city  accessible  for  a  satisfactory  celebration  of  the  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  counter  movement  bv  which  couples  liviu; 
in  metro[)ontan  cent(»rs  like  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  select  ft> 
th(Mr  place  of  marriage  not  the  metropolis  proper,  but  instead  a  sub- 
urban city  or  town.     This  is  shown  by  the  very  great  proportion  of 


c»- 
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marriages  to  resident  inhabitants  for  Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties  in 
the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco  and  for  Orange  County,  adjoining  Los 
Angeles.  In  short,  conntrj'  swains  like  to  celebrate  marriage  in  large 
cities,  while  couples  belonging  to  a  metropolis  are  apt  to  prefer  the 
suburbs. 

Cities. — Table  10  gives  the  birth  and  death  rates  per  1,000  estimated 
midyear*  population  for  the  thirty-two  freeholders'  charter  cities  in 
11>18  and  the  thirty-one  such  cities  in  1912,  in  comparison  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  State  Jis  a  whole. 
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The  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  is  much  higher  for  chartered 
cities  as  a  class,  18.1  in  1913  and  17.0  in  1912,  than  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  State,  merely  14.1  and  13.0  respectively.  The  death  rate  is  also 
somewhat  higher  for  chartered  cities,  15.3  and  15.2  in  19l3  and  1912. 
respectively,    than    for   the   rest   of   California,    only    13.3   and    12.9. 

The  birth  rates  exceeded  the  city  averages  of  18.1  and  17.0  for  191:] 
and  1912,  respect iv.elv,  in  the  following  cities:  Watsonville,  39.4  and 
34.8;  Richmond,  38.3  and  31.2;  Modesto,  25.6  and  29.2;  Fresno,  22.9 
and  24.0;  Santa  Kosa,  22.9  and  24.0;  San  Diego,  25.1  and  17.1;  Sac- 
ramento, 21.2  and  18.4;  Los  Angeles,  19.9  and  18.8;  San  Luis  Obispo. 

18.1  and  22.0;  and  San  Jose,  18.7  and  17.1.  The  birth  rate  was  aho 
above  the  city  average  for  1913  alone  (18.1)  for  Santa  Monica,  20.2: 
Petaluma,  19.9;  and  Long  Beach,  19.7.  Similarly,  the  birth  rate  sur- 
passed the  city  average  only  for  1912  (17.1)  for  Eureka,  20.4,  and 
for  Salinas,  18.5. 

The  death  rates  surpassed  the  city  averages  of  15.3  in  1913  and 

15.2  in  1912  for  the  followiiiir  cities:  Modesto,  35.2  and  28.2;  San 
Diego,  23.0  and  22.2;  San  Bernardino,  21.6  and  20.9;  Richmond,  20..') 
and  IS.l;  Long  Beach,  21.1  and  15.2;  Eureka,  19.2  and  16.9;  Watson- 
ville, 19.0  and  20.0;  Santa  Monica,  18.7  and  18.8;  Stocktcm,  18.3  and 
23.9;  Sacramento,  18.3  and  17.6;  Santa  Rosa,  17.8  and  17.3;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  17.3  and  19.2;  Santa  Barbara,  17.1  and  18.3;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 15.9  and  15.6.  The  death  rate  also  exceeded  the  city  average 
of  15.3  in  1913  alone  ^)r  Salinas  (19.1),  Napa  (18.4),  and  Grass  Valley 
(15.7).  Likewise  the  death  rate  was  above  the  city  average  of  15.2 
only  in  1912  for  Riverside,  16.0,  and  for  San  Jose,  15.4. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  death  rates  were  remarkably  low  in  both  1913 
and  1912  for  certain  cities,  as  follows:  Palo  Alto,  5.7  and  8.4;  Berkeley. 
9.2  and  9.4;  Monterev,  11.3  and  11.7;  Alameda,  11.3  and  13.0;  Oakland, 
12.5  and  12.8;  Pasadena,  12.3  and  14.9;  Pomona.  13.2  and  13.5;  Peta- 
luma, 13.0  and  14.2;  Vallejo,  13.7  and  11.2;  Santa  Cruz,  13.5  and 
14.7;  and  Fresno,  14.7  and  13.9.  The  death  rates  were  also  notably 
low  in  1913  alone  for  Riverside,  13.2;  San  Rafael,  13.9;  and  San  Jose, 
14.4. 
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TABLE   11. — Deaths   Reported  for   Registration    Districts   (Cities,   Towns,  and   Rural 

Parts  of  Counties):  1913  and  1912. 
(Cities  or  incorporated  towns  not  reporting  deaths  omitted  from  table.) 


Bcsittntion   district 


Deaths 
1913  1912 


California ' 

Alameda  County  

Rural  

Alanoeda    

Albany   

Berkeley . ^_ 

Emeryville    

Uayward  .-. 

LiTermore  

Oakland  

Piedmont    

I^easanton  

San  Leandro 

AJplne  County 

Amador  Ck>anty 

Rural 

Jackson    

Sutter  Creek 

Butte  County 

Rural  1 

Blifgs 

Ctiico 

Gridley   

OrovflUe . 

Calaveras  Coonty 

Rural 

Angela - ^ — _ 

Colusa  County  

Rural  

Colusa    - 

Contra  Ck>0ta  County 

Rural  I 

Antiocb 

Concord 

Martlnes 

Pitti«burE»    

Richmond   

I>el  Norte  County 

Kl   Dorado  County 

Rural 

Placervllle 

Fresno  County  t 

Rural  

CoaUnga    — 

Fresno    

KJngsbure    _ 

Selma 

Glenn   County   

Rural  

Orland    

Willows 

Humboldt  County 

Rural 

Blue  Lake 

Eureka    * 

Fortune ^_- 

Imperial  County 

Rural  

Brawley   

Catezlco  

Imperial  

Inyo  CJounty 

Rural  

Blsbop"" II 

Kern  County 

Rural  

Bakersfleld   

Maricopa  

Talt  - 

Tebachapi  

Kings  Oonnty  _— 

Rural  

Hanford 

Lemoore    

Lake  County 

Rural  

Lakeport 


88,609 
3,613 

481 

890 
10 

456 
16 
45 
28 
2.197 
14 
19 
67 
3 

162 
8B 
61 
13 

967 

228 
4 

77 

6 

62 

111 
96 
18 
87 
68 
19 

396 
96 
42 
7 
68 
29 

160 
80 

119 

60 

60 

1.106 

617 
27 

420 
8 

89 

68 

48 

6 

10 

422 

151 

5 

256 

7 

AAA 
ZOO 

218 

24 

18 

11 

44 

81 

13 

524 

163 

321 

11 

24 

5 

203 

105 

83 

15 

97 

76 

21 


86,700 

8,681 
466  I 
826  I 
15 
489 
18  I 
80  I 
46  I 
2,189  i 
22 
15 
66  i 
8 
114 
72 
42 

406 

227 

8 

100 

21 

60 

98 

96 

07 

78 

24 

331 

92 

8 

7 

68 

26 

185 

81 

129 

71 

66 

1,044 

604 

84 

888 

3 

80 

68 

65 

11 

2 

391 

166 

4 

217 

14 

156 

135 

8 

6 

7 

41 

32 

9 

528 

172 

327 

21 

6 

2 

188 

92 

81 

15 

100 

87 

13 


Regbtratlon    district 

Dea 
1«)13 

74 

9.706  • 

1,217 

75 

1 

3 

23 

23 

17 

13 

25 

18 

111 

16 

17 

26 

22 

482 

14  ' 

6.196 

4 

163 

470 

155 

56 

23 

27 

176 

49 

51 

82 

54 

tits 
1912 

Lassen  County 

37 

Los  Angeles  County — _ 

8,890 

Rural  

1,175 

Alhambra    

Arcadia 

Avalon   

Azuaa    

Burbank  

Claremout    

Compton  

Covina    — 

Kl  Monte  - - 

Qlendale _ 

Glcndora    

Hcrmosa  Beach  

Huntington  Park 

78 

30 

14 
12 
13 
10 

85 

13 

9 

23 

Inglewood  

Long  Beach 

Lordflburg 

19 

324 

20 

Los  Angeles 

Manhattan  Beach  

Monrovia    

Pasadena _ 

Pomona  

Redondo  Beach  _ _.    

5,665 

ies 

534 

152 

42 

San    Fernando   

San  Gabriel  

Santa  Monica 

Sawtelle   _ 

Sierra  Madre 

18 

168 

41 

50 

South  Pasadena  _._ 

Vcnlcet    _ 

Vernon    _.. 

60 

63 

2 

Watts    

Whittier  

Madera  Coimty 

Marin   County  

Rural  

Larkspur   

28 

65 

103 

278 

139 

2 

23 

1 

4 

92 

17 

28 

325 

214 

54 

5 

6 

32 

14 

186 

132 

12 

42 

46 

35 

11 

5 

320 

133 

07 

46 

74 

R<r> 

3S8 
15 

117 
15 

i.'i2 

71 

32 

511 

192 

25 

82 

68 

253 

137 

1 

MIU  VaUcy  

23 

Ross    

San  Anselmo  

5 

San  Rafael 

63 

Sausalito  _ 

Mariposa   County   '... 

24 
23 

Mendocino   County  

332 

Rural   

206 

Fort  Braep  

64 

Point  Arena   

Potter  Valley  

6 
5 

•  Uklah 

39 

WllUts 

12 

Merced  Coimty 

176 

Rural  - 

liOS  Banos 

132 
9 

Merced    

35 

Mofloc  County  

Rural  - 

32 
23 

Alturas   

9 

Mono  County  

Monterey    County   

Rural 

Monterey 

11 

274 

116 

66 

Pacillc  Grove  . 

35 

Salinas    

57 

Napa  County 

Rural   - 

Calistoga 

528 

423 

7 

Napa    

St.    Ilrlona   

92 
6 

Ni'vada    County    

222 

lixuHl    - 

124 

Grass  Valloy   

Nevada   City 

(•2 
30 

Orango  County  

Rural   

515 
153 

•Formerly   Black   Diamond, 
t Formerly  Ocean  Park. 
5—11508 
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TABLE   11.— Deaths   Reported  for   Registration   DistricU  (Cities,  Towns,  and   Rural 

Parts  of  Counties):  1913  and  1912— Continued. 
(Cities  or  incorporated  towns  not  reportin^r  deaths  omitted  from  table.) 


Reslsiratioa    dUtrict 


DmUm 
1913  ItflS 


Deaths 


Kfclstratliia    district 


Orange  Oounty— Con  tinned. 

Anaheim    78  99 

PuUerton  49  GO 

Huntineton  Beach J5  12 

Newport  Beach 7  5 

Orange   29  40 

Santa  Ana las  156 

Placer  County 801  214 

Rural 139  9i 

Auburn  78  71 

CJolfax    ;. 22  4 

Lincoln  . 12  12 

Rocklin  21  17 

RosevUle    27  16 

Plumas  County fiO  48 

Riverside  County 460  610 

Rural  125  168 

Banning 27 . 

Beaumont    IS   

Corona 43  SB 

Klslnore    18  9 

Riverside   231  270 

San  Jacinto 8  10 

Sacramento  County 1,801  1,212 

Rural  198  180 

Sacramento   1.108  1,082 

San  Benito  County 92  86 

Rural 43  43 

Hollister 40  88 

San  Juan  ^  9 

San  Bernardino  County 1,048  1.042 

Rural   409  885 

.Colton  80  75 

Needles   4 

Ontario 6S  68 

Rcdlands   160  194 

San  Bernardino 823  298 

Upland   19  22 

San   Diego   County i,89T  1,294 

Rural  ISl  194 

Ctoula  Vista  26 

Coronado    28  25 

East  San  Diego 29 

Escondido  18  26 

La  Mesa >• 14      

National    City   II_III  65  43 

Oceanside  _ 13  20 

San  Diego  11 1"  1,078  987 

San  Francisco  (city  and  county)  7,002  6,766 

San  Joaquin  County 954  1,088 

P"ra»   - 443  455 

Lodi   47  41 

Stockton    460  686 

„  Tracy  __  4  q 

San   Luis  Obispo  County 206  205 

Rural  66  60 

Arroyo  Grande 8  9 

Paso  de  Roblcs 31  28 

San  Luis  ObLspo lOl  108 

San    Mateo    County 315  305 

Rural  174  177 

Burllngame  _ ._    14  19 

Daly  City  13  1 

Hllbiborouph  1 

Redwood   City   _._! I.IIII 3o'  38 

San  Matoo  68  52 

South  San  Francisco 16  17 

Santa   Barbara   County 353  3«) 

Rural  79  83 

Ivompoc    14  17 

Santa  Barbara '.."  228  234 

Santa  Maria  32  26 

Santa    Clara    County 1,444  1,380 

Itural   _ 821  722 

Qllroy    34  37 

Los  Oatos 52  37 

Mayfleld   6 


I 

Santa  Clara  County— Oont. 

Mountain  View 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jo#e  

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Ctvlz  County 

Rural 

Boulder  Creek 

Santa  Crux 

WataonvUIe   

Sha»ta  County  __. 

Rural 

Redding    

-sit-rra  County 

Bural 

Loyalton 

Siskiyou  Cotmty . 

Rural 

Dorris    — .^-.. . 

Dunsmuir — .^— ~. 

Etna    

Montague 

Solano  County 

Rural  

Benicia   

Dixon  

Fairneld 

Rio  Vista 

Huisun   ^. — _-— 

VacayiUe  

VaUeJo    

Sonoma  Coimty 

Rural  

Cloverdale    

Ucaldsburg 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa 

Sebastopol   — — 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus  County 

Rural  

Modesto 

Newman 

Oakdale   

Turlock 

Sutter  County 

Rural 

Yuba   City  

Tehama  County 

Rural  

Coming    

Red  Bluff 

Tehama    -— , 

Trinity  County  

Tulare   County   

Rural   

DInuba    ' 

Exeter  

Lindsay    

PortervlUe 

Tularo   

VLsalia  

Tuolumne  County  

Ventura  County 

Rural   

Oxnard   

San  Buenaventura 

Santa  Paula  -. 

Yolo    County    

Rural   

Winters  

Woodland   .. 

Yuba  County  .. 

Rural   , 

Marysvlllo ' 

Wheatland   


1913 


8 

81 

452 

46 

370 

99 

7 

174 

90 

192 

146 

46 

46 

38 

8 

206 

187 

1 

23 

6 

1 

87 

871 

106 

22 

14 

U 

12 

6 

29 

170 

786 

896 

26 

6S 

86 

146 

99 

8 

880 

104 

166 

14 

26 

22 

76 

67 

19 

143 

78 

9 

46 

11 

43 

416 

204 

28 

3 

26 

81 

81 

92 

183 

260 

86 

62 

72 

41 

179 

188 

6 

86 

186 

86 

146 

6 


ldl3 


14 

4S 

47S 

S9 

94 
9 

lae 

98 
Iftf 
138 

44 

40 

U 

< 

167 

96 

« 

23 

3 

40 
815 
106 
16 
6 
14 
14 
8 
U 
186 
712 
397 
12 
^ 
90 
140 
O 
16 
SSI 
134 
127 
12 
21 
87 
06 
68 
13 
146 
« 
14 
63 
4 
61 
393 
236 
20 
9 
S 
SI 
S4 
61 
130 


82 

51 

75 

6£ 

19Q 

ISO 

23 

50 

149 

SS 

lis 
s 
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IL    STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS:  1913  AND  1912. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Births  By  Sex,  Race  and  Maternal  Nativity, — The  43,852  babies  in 
1913  included  22,699  boys  and  21,153  girls,  while  of  the  39,330  in  1912 
the  males  were  20,231  and  the  females  19,099.  The  per  cent  male  was 
51.8  in  1913  against  51.4  in  1912,  the  preponderance  of  males  increasing 
somewhat. 

For  births  in  freeholders'  charter  cities,  the  per  cents  male  were  51.4 
and  51.2  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  against  52.3  and  51.8  for  the 
rest  of  California.  The  per  cent  male  increased  both  within  cities 
and  outside  them. 

The  race  distribution  of  births  in  1913  was:  White,  40,864;  Japanese, 
2,215 ;  Chinese,  381 ;  negro,  343,  and  Indian,  49.  The  figures  for  1912 
were:  White,  37,194;  Japanese,  1,467;  Chinese,  321;  negro,  319,  and 
Indian,  29.  The  per  cent  white  decreased  steadily  through  the  past 
eight  years,  thus:  98.4  (1906),  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6  and 
93.2  (1913). 

For  chartered  cities  the  per  cent  white  was  93.9  in  1913  and  94.6  in 
1912,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  State  the  per  cents  were  91.9  and  94.5, 
respectively. 

The  preponderance  of  males  is  greater,  both  within  cities  and  outside 
them,  among  the  few  non-Caucasian  babies  than  among  the  many  white 
infants. 

The  nativity  of  the  white  mothers  in  1913  and  1912  was:  Bom  in 
other  states,  16,305  and  14,613;  born  in  California,  12,864  and  11,864; 
and  foreign  born,  11,695  and  10,717. 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  mothers  was  for  1913  and  1912, 
respectively :  Other  states,  39.9  and  39.3 ;  California,  31.5  and  31.9 ;  and 
foreign  countries,  28.6  and  28.8.  The  annual  average  per  cents  for 
1909  to  1913  were:  Other  American,  38.0;  Califomian,  33.4;  and 
foreign,  28.6. 

For  cities  the  per  cent  of  mothers  bom  in  other  states  was  38.5  in  1913 
and  37.8  in  1912 ;  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  31.4  and  31.9 ;  and  the 
per  cents  bom  in  California  were  30.1  and  30.3.  For  the  rural  districts 
the  per  cents  in  1913  and  1912  were,  respectively:  Other  states,  42.3 
and  41.9;  California,  33.9  and  34.6;  and  foreign,  only  23.8  and  23.5. 

Statistical  tables  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  among  children  bom  to  white  mothers  classified  by  nativity. 
However,  differences  between  geographic  divisions  and  between  urban 
and  rural  districts  prevent  the  drawing  of  general  conclusions  about 
the  effect  of  maternal  nativity  on  the  preponderance  of  male  births. 

Nativity  of  Brides  and  .Mothers, — Comparison  of  the  per  cent  dis- 
tribution of  white  brides  and  mothers,  by  nativity,  shows  that  through- 
out California  a  larger  portion  of  the  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were 
bom  in  this  State.  Similarly,  but  in  less  degree,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  brides  than  the  mothers  were  natives  of  other  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  mothers  than  of  the  brides  in 
California  were  foreign  born. 

There  is  likewise  an  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  California  among 
single  brides  over  that  among  mothers,  though  there  is  relatively  little 
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difference  in  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for 
single  brides  and  mothers.  However  there  is  a  great  excess  in  the  per 
cent  born  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  for  single  brides. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  California,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  fecundity  of  foreign  born  women  is  greater  than  that  of 
native  women,  whether  born  in  California  or  other  states. 

BIRTHS  BY  SEX,  RACE  AND  MATERNAL  NATIVITY. 

Sex. — The  following  table  give^  the  classification  of  births  by  sex,  with 
per  cents,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1913  and  1912 : 

TABLE    1. — Births   Classified    by   Sex,   with   Per  Cents,   for  Geographic    Divisions*: 

1913  and   1912. 


Births 


Geoffraphlc  Dtrlaloii 


Total 
1913  1912 


Female 
1913  1912 


Northern  California | 

Coast  counties   ! 

Interior  counties  


Central  California 

San   Francisco  

other  bay  counties 

C'Oaat    counties    _. 

Interior  counties   . 


3,918  3,59G 
1,746  1,529 
2.172       2,067 


2,025       1,862 

,       8?J  769 

1,146       1,093 


1,898  I    1,734 
867  '        760 


1,026 


28,166 
7,562 
6,736 

2,585 
7,292 


21,218 
6,964 

6,058 
2,455 
6.751 


Southern  California 

Los   Angeles   

Other   counties    

Northern  and 

Central  Califomia^^. 


16.769     14,510 

11.967     10.408 

4.802       4.108 


11.998 
8,897 
2.976 
1.376 
8.744 

8,681 
6,224 
2,467 


10,943 
8,576 
2,554 
1,251 
3.562 

7,426 
6.361 
2,076 


974 


11.172  10.275 
3,666  i  3.878 
2,760  2.604 
1,290  I  1,204 
3.648      8,189 


27,083     24,814     14,018     12,806 


Coast  counties   . 
Interior  counties 


17.619     16,996 
9,464       8,818 


Metropolitan  area 13,288    12,012 

Rural    counties 13.796     12,802 


9,128 
4.890 

6,873 

7.145 


8,150 
4.655 

6,130 
6,675 


8,088 
6.743 
2.346 


13,066 

8.491 
4,574 

6,416 
6,650 


7.090 
6,067 
2.033 


7,846 
4,163 

5,882 
6.127 


Percent 
male 


Per  cent 
female 


1913       1912  I    1913       1912 


The  State i  43,852     39,830  .22,699     20.281  i  21,153     19,099  '51.8 


61.4     48.2  !    48.6 


61.7  61.8     48.3 

60.8  '  60.3  I  49.7 
52.8     62.9  I  47.2 


61.8 
61.6 
51.9 
53.2  ! 
51.8  I 

61.8 
62.0 
61.2 


61.6 
61.4 
50.6 
51.0 
62.8 

51.2 
61.4 
60.6 


48.2 
48.4 

48.1 
4;i.8 
48.7 

48.2 
48.0 

48.8 


48.2 
49.7 
47.1 


4S.4 
48.C 
49.5 
49.0 
47.2 

48.8 
48.6 
49.5 


12,009     61.8  I  61.6  ,  48.2       4S.4 


61.8 
61.7 

51.7 
51.8 


61.0 
62.8 

61.0 
62.1 


48.2 
48.3 

48.8 
48.2 


49.0 
47.2 

49.0 
47.9 


•For  list  of  counties  Included  in  geographic  divisions,  see  page  26. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the  43,852  children  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1913  was:  Male,  22,699,  or  51.8  per  cent;  and  female,  21,153, 
or  48.2  per  cent.  Among  the  39,330  born  in  1912,  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  was:  Male,  20,231,  or  51.4  per  cent;  and  female,  19,099,  or  48.6 
per  cent.  It  may  be  added  that  for  1909  to  1913  the  annual  average  per 
cent  male  was  51.8,  and  the  per  cent  female  was  48.2. 

In  1913  the  male  births  exceeded  the  female  by  1,546  or  7.3  per  cent, 
while  in  1912  the  excess  of  boys  over  g:irls  was  only  1,132  or  5.9  per 
cent.  The  male  births  exceeded  the*  female  in  every  main  and  minor 
geographic  division  in  both  1913  and  1912.  The  per  cent  male  was 
highest  in  1913  for  the  coast  counties  of  (Vntral  California  (53.2)  and 
in  1912  for  the  interior  counties  of  Nortlicrn  (^ilifornia  (52.9).  Each 
year  the  per  cent  was  lowest  (T)!).!})  for  tin*  coast  counties  of  Northern 
California. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewhat  lower  for  the  metropolitan 
area  each  year  (51.7  and  51.0)   than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
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Tehachapi  (51.8  and  52.1),  but  were  generally  hio:her  for  San  Franeiseo 
alone  (51.6  and  51.4)  than  for  the  adjoining  bay  counties  (51.9  and 
50.5).  Similarly,  the  per  cents  male  for  Los  Angeles  (52.0  and  51.4) 
were  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi 
(51.2  and  50.5). 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1913  and  1912,  the  classification  of 
births  by  sex,  with  per  cent  distributions,  for  the  freeholders'  charter 
cities  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  State.  There  were  thirty-two 
chartered  cities  in  1913  and  thirty-one  in  1912 : 

TABLE  2.— Births  Classified  by  Sex,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Cities  and  Rest  of  State: 

1913  and   1912. 


Births  I      „ .      ' 


Pomilatlon   Group  |  Total  Male  Female 


Per  cent      ^      Per  cent 
male         ,       female 


I 


1913     1912    1913     1912     1912     1913    .i.3   1311   lyU   1911 


California 


4.1,862     39,880     22,699     20,231     21,153     19.099     61.8     51.4     48.2       48.6 

Freeboldera' charter  cities    27, 75»     24.827     14,278     12,721     13,^81     12,106     51.4     51.2     48.6       48.8 
Rest    of    state 16,093     14.503       8,421       7,510       7,672       6,993     52.3     51.8     47.7       48.2 

This  table  shows  that  amon^  the  27.759  births  in  freeholders'  eharter 
cities  in  1913  the  proportion  of  the  snxes  was:  ^Male,  14,278,  or  51.4  per 
et*nt;  and  femah*,  13,481.  or  4S.6  per  eent.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes 
among  the  24.827  births  in  chartered  cities  in  1912  was:  Male,  12,721, 
or  51.2  per  cent:  and  female,  12,106,  or  48.8  per  cent. 

In  California,  outside  chartered  cities,  there  were  16,093  births, 
chissified  by  sex,  as  follow^s:  Male,  8,421,  or  52.3  per  cent;  and  female, 
7,672,  or  47.7  per  cent.  For  the  State  outside  cities  in  1910  the  14,503 
births  were  distributed  by  sex,  as  follows:  ]\lale,  7,510,  or  51.8  per 
eent ;  and  female,  6,993,  or  48.2  per  cent. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewliat  less  each  year  for  chartered  cities 
as  a  class  (51.4  and  51.2)  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State  (52.3  and 
51.8).  However,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  males  for  1913,  as 
compared  with  1912,  shown  for  California  as  a  whole,  appears  also  both 
within  cities  and  outside  them. 

Racf . — The  following  table  prives  the  classificaticm  of  births  by  rae(». 
as  well  as  the  per  cent  white,  for  the  several  ^reographic  divisi(ms  in 
1913  and  1912. 
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TABLE  3.— Births  Classified  by  Race,  with  PBr  Cent  White,  for  Geographic  Divisions: 

1913  and  1912. 


Geographic  dirbion 


Births 


Total 


The  State 


1913. 


Northern  California 1 

Coast   counties  I 

Interior  counties 

Central  California 

San    Francisco    ' 

Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  


Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  _-. 

Other   counties   


Northern  and  Central 

California i 

Coast  counties ' 

Interior  counties  I 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties    _— 


8.918 
1,746 
2,172 

28,165 
7,552 
5,736 
2.586 
7,292 

16,769 

11,967 

4.802 


27,088 

17,619 

9,464 

18,288 
18,796 


1912. 


The  State 


Northern  California 

Coast  counties   

Interior  counties  


Central  California... 

San   Francisco  

Other   bay   counties. 

Coast  counties   

Interior  counties   ._. 


3,696 
1,529 
2,067 

21,218 
6.954 
5,058 
2,455 
6,751 


Southern  California 14,516 

Los  Angeles   10,456 

Other   counties    I       4,108 


Northern  and  Central 
California 


Coast   counties  - 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties   .— 


24,814 

15,996 
8,818 

12,012 
12,802 


White 


48.862         40,864 


8,726 
1,701 
2,024 

21,816 
7,182 
6,891 
2,266 
6,527 

15.828 

11,207 

4,616 


25.041 

16.490 

8.551 

12,528 
12,518 


89,880        87,194 


8,481  ' 
1>495  I 
1,966 

19,878 
6,609 
4,778  j 
2,251 
6,245  I 

18,885 
9,852 
8,963 


28,859 

15,128 
8,231 

11.882 
11,977 


Necro 


119 

78 
41 

75 
44 


819 
2 


111 

20 

54 

8 

84 

206 

183 

28 


113 

77 
36 

74 
39 


Indian 


848  I             49 

4  £6 
16 

4  11 

115  '             11 

26   _ 

49    

8    

87  11 

224  12 

199  7 

26  5 


87 
15 
22 


87 


29 

20 

11 

9 

3 


8 

6 
1 
5 


23 

11 
12 


23 


Chinese 


881 

17 
4 

18 

887 

180 

69 

15 

78 

27 

22 

5 


354 

268 

86 

249 
106 


821 

15  , 

1  t 
14  { 

I 

280  I 
168 

49 

15 

58 

26 
17  I 
9 


295 

228 
67 

212 
83 


.     _     t   Percent 

white 
Japanese   l 


2,215 

146 

26 
120 

1.886 
214 
227 
301 
644 

688 
532 
161 


1.582 
768 
764 

441 
1,091 


1.467 

78 
22 
66 

946 
162 
182 
186 
416 

443 

856 

88 


1.024 

652 
472 


344 

680 


98.2 

96.1 

97.4 
93.2 

92.0 
94.4 
94.0 
87.7 
89.6 

94.4 

96.1 


92.5 
98.6 
90.4 

94.2 
90.7 


91.6 

96.8 
97.8 
96.1 

98.7 
96.0 
94.4 
91.7 
92.5 

96.3 
94.7 
97.0 


94.1 

94.6 
98.3 

94.8 
93.6 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  race  distribution  of  the  43,852 
births  in  California  in  1913  was:  AVhite,  40,864,  or  93.2  per  cent  ; 
Japanese,  2,215;  Chinese,  381;  negro,  343;  and  Indian,  49.  In  1912 
the  race  distribution  of  the  39,330  births  was:  White,  37,194,  or  94.6 
per  cent;  Japanese,  1,467;  Chinese,  321;  negro,  319;  and  Indian,  29. 
Each  year  the  Japanese  w^ere  decidedly  the  leading  non-Caucasian  race 
represented  in  births,  with  the  Chinese  and  negroes  next  in  order  bnt 
far  behind,  and  with  Indians  barely  shown  at  all.  It  may  be  added  that 
for  1909  to  1913  the  annual  average  per  cent  white  was  95.1.  Moreover, 
the  per  cent  white  decreased  steadily  in  the  whole  eight  years  covered 
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by  the  present  registration  law,  the  successive  per  cents  being  as  fol- 
lows: 98.4  (1906),  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6,  and  93.2  (1913). 

In  1913  and  1912  the  per  cent  white  was  highest  for  Northern  Cali- 
fornia (95.1  and  96.8),  next  for  Southern  California  (94.4  and  95.3), 
and  lowest  for  Central  California  (92.0  and  93.7).  Among  the  minor 
geographic  divisions  the  per  cent  white  ranged  from  97.4  and  97.8  for 
the  coast  counties  of  Northern  California  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively, 
to  merely  87.7  and  91.7  for  the  coast  counties  of  Central  California. 

Each  year  the  per  cents  white  were  less  for  Los  Angeles  (93.6 
and  94.7)  than  for  the  other  counties  of  Southern  California  (96.1  and 
97.0).  However,  the  per  cents  white  were  somewhat  greater  for  San 
Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay  counties,  being  94.4  and  95.0  for  the 
metropolis  proper  against  94.0  and  94.4  for  the  suburbs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  race  distribution  of  births,  with  the 
per  cent  white,  for  the  thirty-two  chartered  cities  in  1913  and  the 
thirty-one  in  1912,  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  State : 

TABLE   4.— Births   Classified    by   Race,   with   Per  Cent   White,   for  Cities   and    Rest 

of  State:  1913  and  1912. 


Births 


Popalatlon  f  roup 


ToUl 


1913. 

California— 43,862 

Fwebolders*  charter  cities...  27,759 

Re«t    of    state — 16,093 

1912. 

California 39,330 

FreehokJen*  cbartei    cities...  24,827 

R«t    of    state. 14,508 


White 


40,864 


Negro 


343 


IndUn 


Chinese    I  Japanese 


49 


381 


2,216 


Per  cent 
white 


93.2 


26.076 

303 

8 

314 

1.068 

93.9 

14,788 

40 

41 

67 

1,157 

91.9 

37,194 

819 

29 

321 

1,467 

94.6 

23,494 

276 

3 

261 

793 

94.6 

18,700 

43 

26 

60 

674 

94.5 

This  tahle  shows  that  among  the  27,759  births  in  chartered  cities  in 
1913,  the  race  distribution  was:  Wliite,  26,076.  or  93.9  per  cent; 
Japanese,  1.058;  Chinese,  314;  nesrro,  303;  and  Indian,  8.  The  race 
distribution  of  the  24,827  births  in  cities  in  1912  was:  Wliite,  23,494, 
or  94.6  per  cent ;  Japanese,  793 ;  negro,  276 ;  Chinese,  261 ;  and  Indian,  3. 

For  the  State,  exclusive  of  chartered  cities,  there  were  16,093  births 
m  1913,  distributed  by  race,  as  follows:  White,  14,788,  or  919  per 
cent;  Japanese,  1,157;  Chinese,  67;  Indian.  41;  and  nesrro,  40.  There 
were  14.503  births  outside  cities  in  1912.  distributed  by  race,  as  fol- 
lows: White,  13.700,  or  94.5  per  cent:  Japanese,  674;  Chinese,  60; 
necrro.  43 ;  and  Indian,  26. 

In  both  1913  pnd  1912  the  per  cent  white  was  somewhat  grreater  for 
births  within  cities  (^93.9  nnd  94.6>  than  for  births  outside  them  ^91.9 
and  94.5^.  The  s^cneral  decrease  in  the  per  cent  white,  for  1913  as 
compared  with  1912.  was  common  to  both  chartered  cities  and  rural 
districts. 

Ser  and  Race  — Tn  the  table  below  births  of  whites  and  non-Cauca^ 
sians  are  classified  bv  sex,  with  npr  cputs,  for  both  1913  and  1^12 
There  were  so  few  births  of  pon-CaucasiaPs  in  so?no  ^i^eoerrapbic  divi- 
Fions  that  ficrures  are  presented  here  onlv  for  the  thirtv-two  chartered 
cities  in  1913  and  the  thirty-one  in  1912.  as  contrasted  with  the  rest 
of  the  State. 
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TABLE  5. — Births  Classified  by  Sex  and   Race,  with  Per  Cents,  by  Sex,  for  Cities 

and   Rest  of  State:  1913  and  1912. 


Birth,  _    ,       Percent     '      Percent 

I  '  I  male        i       female 

Population  croup.  Total  i  Male  Female  I,  i 


1913  1912      '    1913  1912     '     1913  1912        1913      1912      1913      iai2 


White. 
California 40,884     87.194     21,057     19,093     19,807     18,101     51.5 


51.3     48.5       4S. 


Freebolderfl' charter  citleg  26,076,28.494  13,877     12,090  12,099  11,464  51.8:51.2  48.7  48.8 

Bert   of  state. 14,788     18,700  7,680  i    7,063  7,108  6,637  51.9  ,  51.6  48.1  48.4 

Non-Caucasian.  I 

California.- 2,988       2,136  1.642       1,188  1,846  998  56.0     53.3  45.0  46.7 

'  '  ' 

Freeholders' charter  cities  1,683       1,338  t       901          691  782  642,58.6,51.8  46.5  48.2 

Rest    of    state 1.305          803  741          447  564  366  I  56.8     55.7  i  43.2  44.3 


This  table  shows,  in  brief,  that  the  preponderance  of  males  was  ranch 
greater,  both  within  cities  and  outside  them,  among  the  few  non-Cau- 
casian births  than  among  the  many  white  births.  Thus,  in  1913  and 
1912,  respectively,  the  per  cents  male  were  55.0  and  53.3  for  non- 
Caucasians  against  only  51.5  and  51.3  for  whites  in  the  State  as  a 
whole;  53.5  and  51.8  for  non-Caucasians  against  51.3  and  51.2  for 
whites  in  chartered  cities  as  a  class:  and  no  less  than  56.8  and  55.7  for 
non-Caucasians  against  only  51.9  and  51.6  for  whites  in  all  the  rest  of 
California. 

Nativity  of  White  Mothers. — The  analysis  of  births  by  race  may  be 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  births  according  to  the  nativity  of  white 
mothers — classified  as  born  in  California,  born  in  other  states,  or 
foreign  born — as  given  in  the  following  table,  by  numbers  and  per 
cents,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1913  and  1912: 
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TABLE  6.~White   Mothers  Classified   by   Nativity,  witii   Per  Cents,   for  Geographic 

Divisions:   1913  and  1912. 


White  mothers 


Per  cent 


Gcosraphic  division 


_  .  ,  Born  in 

T°***       California 


Born  hi       Foreifn        Bom  In        ^"»  *» 

r»?»«  ^^      ,  California  !      o"}«^ 

states  I     states     i 


Foreign 
bom 


1913. 
Thb  State 40,864         12,864         16,305 


Northern  California 

Coast  couotles   

Interior  counties   .. 


3.725 
1,701 
2,024 


Central  California 21,816 

San    Francisco    7,182 

Other   bay    counties 5,891 

Coast   counties   2,265 

Interior  counties   .._ 6,527 


Southern  California 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties    


Xqrthem  and  Central 

California     _ 

Coast    counties    

Interior  counties   


Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties    _  — 


15,823 
11,207  i 
4,616  ' 


25,041 

16,490 

8,561 

12,523 
12,518 


1,879 

857 

1,022 

8,371 
2.836 
2,216 
999 
2,320 

2,614 

1,687 

927 


10.250 
6,908 
3.342 

5,052 
5,193 


1,006 
389 
677 

6,037 

1,314 

1,480 

584 

2,659 

I 

9,202  ' 
6,478  ' 
2,729 


7,103 
3,767 
3,836 

2.794 
4,309 


11,695 

780 
455 
325 

6,906 
2.982 
1,605 
683 
1.548 

4,007 

3,047 

060 


7,688 
5,815 
1,873 

4,677 
3,011 


1912. 
The  State... 


37,194    11,864    14,613    10,717 


31.5 

50.5 
50.4 
50.5 

39.3 
89.8 
41.1 
44.1 
35.6 

16.5 
15.0 
20.1 


40.9 
41.9 
39.1 

40.3 
41.5 


31.9 


Xorthern  California 

C^ast   counties   

Interior  counties   


Central  California... 

San   Francisco  

Other   bay   counties. 

Coa?t   counties   

Interior  counties   -.. 


Southern  California  ... 

Los   Angeles   

Other   counties 


Xorthrrn  and  Central 

California 

C^ast   counties   

Interior  counties   


Metropolitan    area    

Rural   counties    


89.9 

28.6 
22.9 
33.4 

28.8 
18.4 
27.5 
25.8 
40.7 

58.2 
57.8 
69.1 


28.4 
22.8 
39.0 

22.3 
34.4 


39.3 


28.6 

20.9 
26.7 
16.1 

32.4 
41.8 
31.4 
30.1 
23.7 

25.3 
27.2 
20.8 


30.7 
35.3 
21.9 

37.4 
24.1 


28.8 


8,481 

1,704 

1.050 

727 

48.9 

30.2 

20.9 

1,495 

691 

371 

433 

46.2 

24.8 

29.0 

1,986 

1,013 

679 

294 

51.0 

34.2 

14.8 

19,878 

7,777 

5.628 

6,473 

39.1 

28.3 

32.6 

6,009 

2,601 

1,166 

2.842 

39.4 

17.6 

43.0 

4.773 

1.940 

1,330 

1,503 

40.6 

27.9 

31.5 

2.251 

987 

600 

664 

43.8 

26.7 

29.5 

6,245 

2,249 

2,532 

1.4^ 

36.0 

40.6 

23.4 

13.835 

2,383 

7,935 

3.517 

17.2 

57.4 

25.4 

9,852 

1,496 

5.693 

2. 603 

15.2 

57.8 

27.0 

3,983 

887 

2,242 

854 

22.3 

56.3 

21.4 

23,359 

9.481 

6,078 

7.200 

40.6 

28.6 

30.8 

15,128 

6.219 

3,467 

5.442 

41.1 

22.9 

30.0 

8,231 

3,262 

3.211 

1,758 

39.6 

39.0 

21.4 

11,382 

4.541 

2,i9C, 

4.345 

39.9 

21.9 

38.2 

11,977 

4,940 

4,182 

2.855 

41.3 

34.9 

23.8 

It  appoars  from  this  tabic*  tliat  of  the  mothers  of  the  white  ehihlren 
l>orn  in  this  State  totaling  40.8G4  and  87,194  in  1913  and  1912,  respee-' 
tively,  those  who  were  themselves  born  in  other  states  numbered  16,805 
and  14,613;  those  who  were  Californians  like  their  ehildren  were  12,864 
and  11,864;  and  the  foreiijn  born  mothers  were  11,695  and  10,717.  The 
per  cent  distribution  of  white  mothers  was  as  follows  for  1913  and  1912, 
respectively:  Other  states,  39.9  and  39.3;  Californin,  31.5  and  81.9; 
and  foreipm  countries,  28.6  and  28.8.  It  may  be  added  that  for  1909  to 
1913  the  annual  average  per  eents  were  as  follows:  Other  American, 
38.0 ;  Califomian,  33.4 ;  and  foreign,  28.6. 


The  proportion  of  white  mothers  born  in  other  states  is  very  high  for 
Southern  California,  but  is  quite  low  for  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia. The  per  cents  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  were  58.2  and 
57.4  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  in  1913  and  1912  as  compared 
with  28.4  and  28.6  for  those  to  the  north,  being  28.6  and  30.2  for 
Northern  California  and  only  28.3  each  year  for  Central  California. 
The  per  cent  was  57.8  each  year  for  Los  Angeles  against  59.1  in  1913 
and  56.3  in.  1912  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi,  However, 
the  per  cents  were  only  22.3  and  21.9  for  the  metropolitan  area  as 
compared  with  34.4  and  34.9  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi, 
and  were  merely  18.4  and  17,6  for  Ran  Francisco  against  27.5  and  27.9 
for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  mothers  who  were  llicinselves  native  daughters  is 
very  high  for  both  Northern  and  Central  California  but  very  low  for 
Southern  California.  The  per  cents  of  mothers  Iwm  in  the  Golden 
State  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  were  50.5  and  48.9  for  Northern 
California  and  39.3  and  39.1  t(ir  Central  California,  or  40.9  and  40.6 
for  both  together  as  compaied  with  tnerely  16.5  and  17.2  for  the 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents  were  as  little  as  15.0  and 
15.2  for  Los  Angeles  against  20.1  and  22.3  for  the  other  counties  of 
Southern  California.  The  per  cents  were  likewise  less  for  the  metro- 
politan area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  40.3 
find  39.9  for  the  former  against  41.5  and  41.3  for  the  latter.  The  per 
cents  were  also  somewhat  less  for  San  Franciaco  than  for  the  other  bay 
counties,  being  39.8  and  39.4  for  main  city  against  41.1  and  40.6  for 
the  surrounding  suburbs. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  mothers  of  the  white  race  is  notably 
high  only  for  Central  California,  especially  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  bay  counties.  The  per  cents  born  abroad  in  1913  and  1912, 
respectively,  were  32.4  and  32.6  for  Central  California  as  compared 
with  merely  25.3  and  25.4  for  Southern  California  and  20.9  each  year 
for  Northern  California.  The  per  cents  for  the  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi  were  30.7  and  30.8,  being  no  less  than  37.4  and  38.2  for  the 
metropolitan  area  against  only  24.1  and  23.8  for  the  rural  counties. 
The  per  cents  born  abroad  were  as  great  as  41.8  and  43.0  among  mothers 
in  the  metropolis  proper  as  compared  with  31.4  and  31.5  for  those  in 
the  suburban  counties. 

The  next  table  gives  numbers  and  per  cents,  showing  the  nativity 
of  white  mothers  for  the  thirty-two  chartered  cities  in  1913  and  the 
thirty-one  in  1912,  as  compared  with  «II  the  rest  of  California: 
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TABLE  7.~White    Mothers  Classified   by   Nativity,  witli   Per  Cents,  for  Cities  and 

Rest  of  State:  1913  and  1912. 


PopolAtton  STOUP 


1913. 
Calipornia.- 


Freeholdere*  charter  cities 
Rest    ol    state 

1912. 
California 

Freeholders^  charter  cities. 
Rest  ol  state 


White  mothers 


Total 


Bom  In       »o™*n 
California       2Sf£ 


40,864 

26,076 
14,788 


12,864 

7.846 
6,018 


87,194  '       11,864 


28.494 
18,700 


7,118 
4,746 


16,806 

10,048 
6,257 


14,613 

8.878 
5,786 


Foreign 
bom 


Percent 


Bom  In 
California 


U,695  I 

8.182 
8,513 


10,717 

7,406 
8,219 


81.5 

80.1 
33.9 


81.9 

80.3 
34.6 


^^.?       Foreign 


other 
states 


89.9 

38.5 
42.3 


39.8 

37.8 
41.9 


bom 


28.6 

31.4 
28.8 


28.8 

81.9 
28.6 


This  table  shows  that  of  the  26,076  mothers  of  white  children  bom  in 
freeholders'  charter  cities  in  1913  altogether  10,048,  or  38.5  per  cent, 
were  natives  of  other  states;  8,182,  or  31.4  per  cent,  were  foreign  born; 
and  7,846,  or  30.1  per  cent,  were  natives  of  California.  Of  the  23,494 
white  mothers  bearing  children  in  chartered  cities  in  1912,  those  bom 
in  other  states  were  8,878,  or  37.8  per  cent;  those  bom  abroad  were 
7,498,  or  31.9  per  cent ;  and  those  born  in  California  were  7,118,  or  30.3 
per  cent. 

In  the  State  outside  cities  there  were  14,788  births  of  white  children 
in  1913,  with  mothers  bom  as  follows:  Other  states,  6,257,  or  42.3  per 
cent ;  California,  5,018,  or  33.9  per  cent ;  and  foreign  countries,  3,513,  or 
23.8  per  cent.  In  1912  there  were  13,700  white  children  bom  in  the 
rural  part  of  the  State,  with  maternal  nativity  as  follows :  Other  states, 
5,735,  or  41.9  per  cent;  California,  4,746,  or  34.6  per  cent;  and  foreign, 
3,219,  or  23.5  per  cent. 

The  per  cents  American  born,  whether  in  California  or  other  states, 
were  less  each  year  for  chartered  cities  than  for  rural  districts,  while 
the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  much  greater  within  cities  than  outside 
them.  The  excess  in  the  per  cent  of  mothers  bom  in  this  State  for 
rural  districts  over  that  for  cities  was  3.8  in  1912  (33.9  against  30.1), 
and  4.3  in  1912  (34.6  against  30.3).  Similarly,  the  excess  in  the  per 
cent  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for  the  rural  over  the  urban 
districts  was  3.8  in  1913  (42.3  against  38.5),  and  4.1  in  1912  (41.9 
against  37.8).  On  the  other  hand,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign 
bom  among  white  mothers  in  cities  over  that  among  mothers  in  the 
country^  districts  was  no  less  than  7.6  in  1913  (31.4  against  23.8),  and 
8.4  in  1912  (31.9  against  23.5). 

Both  within  cities  and  outside  them  the  women  bearing  most  children 
in  California  are  those  who  were  themselves  born  in  other  states. 
Foreign  bom  mothers  are  second  for  births  in  chartered  cities,  but  a 
poor  third  for  births  outside  cities.  California  bora  mothers  are  a  good 
second  for  births  in  the  rural  districts,  and  even  a  close  third  for 
Mrths  in  urban  territory. 
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Scr  and  Xativity  of  While  ^f others. — Tn  the  study  of  sex  an 
ante,  it  was  found  that  the  preponderance  of  male  births  ^va.* 
j^reater  among  non-Caucasians  than  among  whites.  The  fol 
table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
children  born  to  white  mothers  classified  by  nativity.  Only  t 
cent  distribution,  by  sex,  is  given  here,  but  the  absolute  figur 
presented  in  Table  18,  post. 

TABLE  8.— Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Sex.  of  White  Chiidren  with    Mothers 
fied  by  Nativity,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


GMffraphlc  dlTldoo 


White  children 


Per  cent  male  amons  those  with 
mothers — 


Bom  In 
California 

1013      1912 


Bom  In 
other  states 

1913      1912 


The  State 51.9    51.0    61.8  51.9 

Northern  California....  52.8  i  52.5     49.5  51.2 

Coast    counties    52.0     53.0     47.8  49.9 

Interior  counties   53.4  i  52.1     50.6  52.0 

Central  Calif ornia 51.6     50.9  j  50.7  52.0 

San    Francisco    51.7     49.2     51.1  52.9 

other   bay   counties 52.3     52.4     50.5  50.1 

Coast  counties   _.  52.0     50.8     50.7  |  50.8 

Interior  counties   50.5     51.8     50.7  52.9 

Southern  Calif  ornia 52.3     50.4     51.9  51.9 

Los    Angeles    52.6     50.0     52.2  52.4 

Other   counties   51.6     51.1  [  51.2  50.6 

Northern  and  Central  '  i  ' 

California    51.8     51.2     50.5  51.8 

Coast    counties    52.0     50.8     50.5  51.1 

Interior  counties   61.4     51.9  i  50.6  52.7 

Metropolitan    area   52.0  |  50.5  I  50.8  51.4 

Rural   counties   51.6     51.8     50.4  52.1 


ForelKn 
born 


Per  cent  female  amonff  tho.<se 
mothers — 


Bom  In 
Califorala 


1913      1912      1913   '  1912 


Bom  In 

other  states 


1913       1912       IPi: 


51.4     50.9     48.1  :  49.0     48.7      48.1      48.f. 


52.4 
50.1 
55.7 

51.8 
51.8 
52.3 
51.7 
51.4 


49.1 
45.5 
54.4 

51.8 
52.6 
49.0 
48.6 
52.5 


47.2 
48.0 
46.6 

48.4 
48.3 
47.7 
48.0 
49.5 


47.5 
47.0 
47.9 

49.1 
50.8 
47.6 
49.2 
48.2 


50.6  50.6 
50.8  50.4 
50.0     51.2 


47.7  49.6 
47.4  50.0 
48.4     48.9 


50.5 
52.2 
49.5 

49.3 
48.9 
49.6 
49.3 
49.3 

48.1 
47.8 
48.8 


48.8  47.6 
50.1  49.9 
48.0      44.3 


48.0 
47.1 
49.9 
49.7 
47.1 


4S.2 

48.2 
47.7 
48.3 
48.6 


48.1  49.4 
47.6  49.2 
49.4     50.0 


51.9     51.1      48.2  I  48.8     49.5     48.2     48.1 


51.8 
52.1 

52.0 
51.7 


50.6 
52.8 

51.3 
50.7 


48.0 
48.6 

48.0 
48.4 


49.2 
48.1 

49.5 
48.2 


49.5 
49. 4 

49.2 
49.6 


48.9 
47.3 

48.6 
47.9 


48.2 
47.9 

48.0 
48.3 


he  per  cents  of  male  births  in  California  in  1913  and  1912,  respe 
ly,  were  51.9  and  51.0   for  native  daughters,   51.3  and  51.9  f( 


The 
tively, 

mothers  born  in  other  states,  and  51.4  and  50.9  for  forei^  born  mother 
For  1909  to  1913  the  annual  average  per  cents  were  as  follows;  Cal 
fornians,  51.6 ;  other  Americans,  51.7  ;  and  foreign  bom,  also  51.7.  Th 
per  cents  for  native  daughters  and  foreign  ])orn  mothers  were  sub 
stantially  the  same  each  year,  while  the  per  cent  for  other  Araericanj 
was  lower  than  both  for  1913  thougli  somewhat  higher  than  hotli 
for  1912. 

Differences  like  those  ht^re  noted  between  the  per  cents  for  the  State 
in  1913  and  1912  occur  also  among  the  per  cents  for  tlie  several  geo- 
graphic divisions  each  year,  so  that  it  is  impossilile  to  draw  oreneral  eon- 
elusions  from  these  figures  about  the  effect  of  maternal  nativity  on  the 
preponderance  of  male  births. 

The  following  table  presents  similar  figures  for  freeholders' charter 
cities  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  California.  The  numbers  on  which 
the  per  cents  are  based  appear  in  Table  19,  post. 
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TABLE  9.     Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Sex,  of  White  Children  with  Mothers  Classified 

by  Nativity,  for  Cities  and  Rest  of  State:  1913  and  1912. 

White  chlldran 


Population  ffTOup 


Per  cent  male  among  those  tv  1th 
mothers — 


Per  cent  female  among  those  with 
mothers — 


—  I 


Bom  In      I      Bom  in  Foreign  Bom  In      |      Bom  In 

California    I   other  states  bom        il    California    I  other  states 


Foreign 
bom 


1913   1912  I  1913   1912   1913  I  1912   1913  '  1912  I  1913 


1912   1913 


1912 


California 51.9  I  51.0 

Freeholders' charter  cities     51.6     50.4 
Rest    of    ftate '  52.3     52.0 


51.3 


51.9     51.4  I  50.9 


51.3  '  51.9 
51.3  I  51.8 


51.0     51.1 


48.1     49.0 


48.7 


48.1  I  48.6  I  49.1 


48.4  !  49.6  I  48.7     48.1     49.0  ,  48.9 


52.6     50.5     47.7     48.0     48.7     48.2     47.4  i  49.5 


In  chartered  cities  the  per  cents  of  male  births  in  1913  and  1912, 
respectively,  were  51.6  and  50.4  for  Calif ornian  mothers  and  51.3  and 
51.9  for  other  Americans,  as  compared  with  51.0  and  51.1  for  mothers 
l)orn  abroad.  For  1909  to  1913,  the  annual  average  per  cents  male 
were  as  follows,  according  to  maternal  nativity :  California,  51.7 ;  other 
stat(*s,  also  51.7;  and  foreign  countries,  51.5.  That  is,  in  cities  where 
the  three  elements  of  the  population  are  about  equally  represented,  the 
preponderance  of  male  births  is  somewhat  greater,  generally  speaking, 
for  (^alifomian  and  other  American  mothers  than  for  those  bom  in 
foieign  countries  though,  after  all,  not  so  very  far  from  the  same  for 
each  of  the  three  classes. 

In  rural  districts,  where  the  foreign  born  element  is  least  numerous, 
the  per  cents  male  in  1913  and  1912  were  52.3  and  52.0  among  children 
of  native  daughters  and  51.3  and  51.8  among  children  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, as  compared  with  52.6  and  50.5  among  children  of  foreign  born 
mothers.  For  1909  to  19tl3  the  annual  average  per  cents  male  for 
mothers  classified  by  nativity,  were  as  follows:  Califomian,  51.7;  other 
Americans,  51.6;  and  foreign,  52.3.  The  Califomian  and  other  Ameri- 
can mothers  outnumber  by  far  the  foreign  born  in  rural  districts, 
while  the  preponderance  of  male  births  is  generally  greater  in  country 
sections  for  mothers  born  abroad  than  for  natives  of  California  or  other 
states. 

-  ^w  NATIVITY  OF  BRIDES  AND  MOTHERS. 

Nativity  of  White  Brides  and  Mothers. — Some  facts  of  interest  are 
disclosed  by  a  comparison  of  the  nativity  of  white  brides  and  mothers 
in  California.  Accordingly,  the  following  table  is  presented  giving, 
for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912,  the  per  cent  dis- 
tribution of  w  hite  brides  and  white  mothers  by  nativity : 


Thb   State 

Norlhen  California 

Interior  eoimtlei 

C<  Htral  California _- 

Sm  FiBDdMO  

Other  b«y  conntiei 

Oout  njontlw 

Interior  eoaatla 

Southern  California _ 

Other  couDtlei  

Xorthem  and  Central  Catifomia.^ 
Cooat  countlM  

Metropollt»n    Brea  

1912. 
The   Stats 

Korlhem  California 

Coaat  couuttu 

iDteiior  counties 

Central  Callforaia 

8«Q  FraDdsco  ' 

Other  bBj  couiitlea 

OoBJt  countlaa  

Interior  counties  .. -■ 

Southern  CaUfomia-- 

Other  couatlea 

Northern  and  Central  Calitomla^- 

Ooaat  counties  

Interior  countlfs :. 

UetropotltBa  srea 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  per  cec 
California  in  1913  and  1912  were  35.9  and  37. 
native  daughters  among  wliite  inotliers  wore  • 
tiveiy.  The  excess  in  the  per  cent  bom  in  Ca 
that  among  mothers  was  4.4  in  1913  (■ia.O  agf 
(37.6  against  3j,g).  In  every  main  and  mil 
both  1913  auij  jgj2  ^  larger  per  cent  of  w 
mothers  were  a^..  g  of  this  State. 
_  rJie  per  csau  '* ^hite  brides  bom  in  othei 
in  19)3  and  j^Of  ^  f^He  the  per  cents  bort 
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States  were  considerably  less  among  white  mothers,  39.9  and  39.3, 
respectively.  The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  other  states  for  brides 
over  that  for  mothers  was  4.2  in  1913  (44.1  against  39.9)  and  3.3  in 

1912  (42.6  against  89.3).  For  the  interior  counties  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia in  both  1913  and  1912,  and  for  the  coast  counties  of  Northern 
California  in  1913  alone  and  the  interior  counties  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia in  1912  alone,  the  per  cents  l)om  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
were  greater  among  white  mothers  than  among  white  brides.  For  the 
remaining  geographic  divisions,  however,  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  white 
brides  than  of  the  wliite  mothers  in  California  were  bom  in  other 
states. 

The  per  cents  foreign  bom  were  only  20.0  and  19.8  among  white 
brides  against  no  less  than  28.6  and  28.8  in  1913  and  1912  among  white 
mothers.  The  per  cent  born  abroad  among  mothers  exceeded  that 
among  brides  by  8.6  in  1913  (28.6  against  20.0)  and  by  9.0  in  1912 
(28.8  against  19.8).  In  every  goographic  division  each  year  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  than  of  the  white  brides  were 
foreign  bom. 

Comparison  of  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
in  1909  to  1913  shows  that  among  native  daughters  the  excess  in  the 
per  cent  for  brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  5.0  (38.4  against  33.4) ; 
among  other  Americans  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  brides  over  that 
for  mothers  was  4.1  (42.1  against  38.0) ;  and  among  the  foreign  bom 
the  converse  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  mothers  over  that  for  brides  was 
as  great  as  9.1  (28.6  against  19.5). 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in 

1913  and  1912,  the  results  of  comparing  the  per  cent  distribution,  by 
nativity,  of  white  brides  and  mothers : 


TABLE  11.— Comparison  of  Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Nativity,  of  White  Brides  and 

White  Mothers,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


Geosmrfkio  dlYitkm 


Excess  In  per  cent 

born  In  C&UfomU 

for  white  brides 

orer  that  for 

white  mothers 


1912 


1913 


Excess  in  per  cent 

bom  in  other 

states  for  white 

brides   orer   that 

for  white  mothers 


1913 


1912 


Excess  in  per  dent 

foreign  bom  for 

white  mothers 

over  that  for 

white  brides 


1913 


1912 


The   State _*_ 4.4 

Northern  California 6.6 

Coast  cooDtieB 7.7 

Intertor  coontfes' 6.6 

Central  Calif omia 6.0 

San  Francisco _ 2.6 

Other  bay  eoantlei . 6.8 

Coast  coonties  6.8 

Interior  counties  8.5 

Southern  California 2.6 

Los  Angeles _ 1.9 

other  coimtlfls  ^ 2.5 

Northern  and  Central  California 5.9 

Coast  counties  6.0 

Interior  counties 7.8 

Metropolitan   area  4.7 

Rural  conntles 7.3 


5.7 


4.2 


8.8 


8.6 


9.0 


8.6 

—0.1 

-0.8 

0.5 

7.8 

10.1 

—1.2 

0.1 

6.5' 

10.2 

7.6 

1.8 

—0.1 

7.4 

7.6 

8.2 

8.6 

1.5 

9.6 

9.7 

4.3 

7.6 

6.6 

10.2 

10.8 

9.6 

4.4 

1.6 

11.2 

11.1 

10.7 

5.0   . 
—1.8  ; 

11.8 
6.7 

10.7 

9.8 

-2.8 

7.0 

2.4 

5.6 

6.1 

8.0 

8.5 

2.6 

6.8 

6.0 

8.7 

8.6 

0.8 

3.0 

6.7 

6.5 

7.5 

7.9 

8.1 

1.2 

9.0 

9.1 

7.6 

6.6 

8.6 

10.6 

11.1 

8.7 

-0.8 

—1.9 

6.5 

6.8 

6.9 

6.4 

4.7 

U.l 

11.6 

9.8 

0.2 

—1.6 

7.6 

7.8 

I 
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Th*'  ]}t'r  ct-niH  U}m  in  California  were  oonsiderably  greater  each  year 
Huumu^  hridtH  than  arnonp  mothers,  and  the  per  cents  bom  in  other 
nihlfH  were  liktf*wise  ffreater,  though  in  less  de^ee.  among  brides  than 
HuKtUii  rnotherH.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  foreign  bom  were 
friii'h  greater  earh  year  for  white  mothers  than  for  white  brides. 

Th'-  ex^-eHH  in  thr*  per  cent  })om  in  California  for  brides  over  that  for 
rnoth'TH  w«M  much  greater  for  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  5.9  in 
Vj\'4  and  7/1  in  1012,  than  for  those  to  the  south,  2.5  and  2.4  respec 
tiv^'ly,  How«'ver,  tin*  proportion  of  native  daughters  among  botb  brides 
f.Ui\  iWfiUcrH  is  mueli  gn*ater  anyway  in  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia than  in  Houthrrn  California.  The  excess  in  the  per  cents  for 
brid'H  ov<T  those  for  mothers  was  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan 
ana  M7  in  lOl.'J  and  6.1)  in  1912j  than  for  the  raral  counties  north  of 
T^'fiar  liaj>i  (7. 'A  and  OJ^  rei*pectively ).  The  excess  was  likewise  les  for 
i\u'  rnHrof;oliH  f»rof)er  (2.()  and  4.:^)  than  for  the  suburban  counties  {6.S 
an<l  Uft). 

The  ftxci'HH  in  the  per  cent  bom  in  other  states  for  brides  over  that  for 
tiiffiUi^vH  wnn  eormiderably  greater  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi 
^'^^>  in  IfM:^  and  fi.l  in  11)12)  than  for  those  to  the  north  (3.1  and  1.2, 
n'HfM'<'tiv<'ly;,  It  miiHt  b(»  remetnliered,  however,  that  the  proportion 
of  \t^,i\i  brid'H  nw\  mothrTK  born  in  otiier  states  is  particularly  great  for 
'AhuiUt'VU  California,  but  relatively  small  for  Northern  as  well  as 
r«'iitral  ('nlifornia.  In  the  rnctropnlitan  area  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  i\n'  \n'\i\fH  than  of  the  mothers  were  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United 
Slati'H,  the  I'xci'HH  in  the  \n*r  cent  for  brides  being  6.4  for  1913  and  4.7 
(fj  nn2;  in  i\ii'  rnral  couriticH  north  of  Trhaehapi,  however,  the  exce« 
in  Uw  \tt'f'  rent  for  brides  was  only  0.2  for  1913,  while  for  1912  there 
V /;m  t'vt'ii  uu  i'M'i'HH  in  the*  per  (^ent  for  mothers  of  1.5.  The  excess  in 
til*'  \tt'r  fu'tti  Ihu7i  in  other  states  among  brides  over  that  among  mothers 
wfiH  eormifb-rably  great<*r  tor  San  Francisco  (7.6  and  6.5)  than  for  the 
oth'-r  f*iiy  eoiifiticH  ( \A  and  1.5 j. 

Tfie  »fiarke(|  exeeHS  in  the  per  cent  foreign  born  among  mothers  over 
tfj;>t  amofir  hrifh'H  w;is  ^.'realist  in  (Niitral  California  (9.6  in  1913  and 
'n  in  191:^  ;  next   in  Soiitlu'rii  ('alifornia  (8.0  and  8.5)  ;  and  least  in 
t'cuUii\  Calil'ornia   (6.5  and '7.(S}.     It  Ls  in  these  geographic  divisions 
tli;it.  I  he  proportions  foreign  ])orn  among  both  mothers  and  brides  are 
lik'-v, Ke  ifvtuU-Hi   in   the  Name  order  as  here  stated  for  the  excess  of 
i'ovfum  rfjolherH  over  foreign  j>rides.     For  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia  t't''l}M'r   the  exi'CHs  in   the  per  cent  of  foreign  born  mothers 
over  tluit  of  toreij/n  born  brides  was  9.0  in  1913  and  9.1  in  1912.     In 
the  inetropolitan  /irca,  where  tlui  foreign  born  element  mainly  abounds, 
tlie  i'Xf*'r.H  in  tlje  piT  eent  of  fon'ign  born  mothers  over  that  of  foreign 
born  hrKhs  w;ih  an  grent  as  11.1  in  1913  and  11.6  in  1912  as  compared 
with   only   7.5  and   7.H,   respectively,    for  the  rural  counties  north    of 
Teh;if|iapi.     However,  while  San  Franeis(H)  has  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion ol' foreign  horn  inhabitants  than  the  other  bay  counties,  yet   the 
excess   in   the  jier  crwi  of  foreign   born  mothers  over  that  of  foreign 
hridcH  was  somewhat  less   for  the  metropolis  proper   (10.2  and  10.8) 
than  for  the  suhurhan  counties  (11.2  and  11.1). 

Nalivily  of  Hin<j}c  WliUc  liruhs  and  White  Mothers. — Since  the  mar- 
riages in  whi(;h  th<»  brides  were  single  are  more  apt  to  be  blessed  with 
'**■'''■"  ^^»'i»  those  in  which  the  brides  were  widowed  or  divorced,   it 
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may  be  even  more  instructive  to  (compare  the  nativity  of  white  mothers, 
not  merely  witli  that  of  all  white  brides,  but  rather  with  the  nativity  of 
the  single  white  brides  alone.  The  following  table  has,  therefore,  been 
prepared  to  show,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912, 
the  per  cent  distribution,  by  nativity,  of  single  white  brides  and  white 
mothers : 


TABLE  12.~Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Nativity,  of  Single  White  Brides  and  White 

Mothers,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


Per  cent  bora  In 
CallfomU 

Per  cent 
other 

bora  In 
states         1 

Per 

forrlgn 

Single 
white      ; 
brides 

20.1 
13.3 

cent 
bora 

Geographic   division 

Single 
white 
brides 

White    1 
mothers 

i 

31.5  1 
1 
50.5 

Single 
white 
brlde« 

41.3 
23.9 

White 
mothers 

1 

t 

i 
39.9 

1 
28.6 

White 
mothers 

1913. 
The    State. 

38.6 
C2.8 

28.6 

Northern  California 

20.9 

Coast  oouDlies  _ 

63.1 

50.4   : 

17.8 

22.9, 

19.1 

26.7 

lDt«rior  counties  -— 

62.6 

50.5 

29.9 

33.4 

7.5 

16.1 

(**  ntral  California 

4S.0 

39.3  1' 

29.0  ; 

28.3' 

23.0 

32.4 

San   Franctoco  

44.3 

39.8 

23.0 

18.4 

32.7 

41.8 

Other  bay  counties 

51.7 

54.7 

1          46.2 

41.1   1 
44.1 
35.6  tl 

1 

29.1  I 
27.8 

36.2  1 

27.5 
25.8 
40.7 

19.2 
18.0 
17.6  1 

31.4 

Coast  counties 

30.1 

Interior  counties  .__ 

23.7 

yttuthem  California _ 

20.9 

16.5  , 

61.8 

58.2 

17.3 

25.3 

Los  Angeles 

18.5 

15.0 

63.0 

57.8 

18.5  1 

27.2 

Other  counties 

25.0 
40.8 

20.1 

40.9  1 

1 

59.8  ' 
28.3 

28.4 

15.2  ' 
21.9 

20.8 

Xorthcm  and  Central  California 

30.7 

Coast  counties — 

50.0 

41.9 

25.3  , 

22.8  ' 

1 
24.7  1 

35.3 

Interior  countl<^       . ^^ .    ,.„ 

49.4 

47.7 
62.2 

89.1   1 

40.3 
41.5 

85.0 

25.8 
31.2 

39.0  , 

1 

22.3 
34.4  ' 

15.6 

26.5 
16.6 

21.9 

Metropolitan   area     

37.4 

Rural  counties  _ 

24.1 

1912. 
The    State 

40.2 

1 

31.9 

1 

89.8 

39.3 

20.0 

28.8 

yorthern  California 

61.2 

1 
48.9 

25.7 

30.2  1 

13.1 

20.9 

Coast  counties  _ 

59.9 

46.2  1 

20.7 

24.8 

19.4 

29.0 

Interior  counties  _.. 

62.6 

51.0 

30.8 

34.2 

6.6 

14.8 

Central  California 

49.7 

39.1 

27.2 

28.3 

23.1 

32.6 

San    Frandsco    

46.2 

39.4  i 

21.4 

17.6 

33.4 

43.0 

Other  bay  counties 

53.4 
58.1 

40.6 
43.8  1 

27.0 
23.6 

27.9 
26.7 

19.6 
18.3 

31.5 

Coast  counties  _— 

29.5 

Interior  counties  

48.2 

36.0 

35.2 

40.6 

16.6 

23.4 

Southern  California 

21.8 

1 
17.2 

61.3 

57.4 

16.9 

25.4 

Los  Angeles 

19.4 
28.2 

51.1 

15.2 
22.3  1 

40.6  It 

62.2 
59.8 

27.0 

57.8 
56.3 

28.6 

18.4 
14.0 

21.9 

27.0 

Other  coimti*^  . .    ...      .  ^  . , 

21.4 

A  orthern  and  Central  California 

30.8 

Coast  count i<>s 

51.2 
51.1 

41.1 
39.6 

23.6 
34.3 

22.9 
39.0 

25.2 
14.6 

30.0 

Interior  counties  

21.4 

Metropolitan  area 

48.9 
53.6 

39.9 
41.3 

24.0 
30.4 

21.9 
34.9 

27.1 
16.0 

38.2 

Rural  counties 

23.8 

G— U50S 
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When  the  (contrast  is  drawn  between  the  nativity  of  single  white 
brides  and  of  white  mothers,  the  excess  heretofore  noted  in  the  per 
eents  foreij^n  born  amon^  mothers  over  brides  Is  found  also  in  the 
per  cents  for  mothers  over  the  single  brides  alone.  However,  while  the 
per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  considerably  greater  for  all  brides 
than  for  mothers  in  both  1913  and  1912,  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  were  notably  greater  for  single  white  brides  than 
for  white  mothers  only  in  1913,  being  also  greater  but  only  slightly  so 
for  single  white  brides  than  for  white  mothers  in  1912.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  l)orn  in  (/alifornia  among  brides  as 
(compared  with  mothers  remains  very  great  when  the  widowed  and 
divorced  brides  are  eliminated  and  only  the  single  brides  are  considered. 

The  table  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  single  white  brides  born  in  Cali- 
fornia was  no  less  than  38.6  in  1913  and  40.2  in  1912,  while  the  corre- 
sponding per  cents  for  white  mothers  were  only  31.5  and  31.9,  respec- 
tively. The  excess  in  the  per  cent  of  native  daughters  among  single 
white  brides  over  that  among  mothers  was  7.1  in  1913  (38.6  as  compared 
with  31.5)  and  was  8.3  in  1912  (40.2  as  compared  with  31.9).  In  all 
parts  of  the  State  both  years  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
single  white  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were  born  in  California. 

The  per  cent  of  single  white  brides  born  in  other  states  was  41.3  in 
1913  as  compared  with  39.9  for  white  mothers,  an  excess  of  1.4  in  the 
l)er  cent  for  })rides.  In  1912,  however,  the  per  cent  born  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  was  only  39.8  for  single  white  brides,  against  39.3 
for  white  mothers,  an  excess  of  only  0.5  in  the  per  cent  for  brides. 
The  excess  in  the  per  cent  of  single  white  brides  bom  in  other  states 
over  that  for  white  mothers  observed  for  1913  was  confined,  moreover, 
to  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  adjacent  coast  counties  as  well  as  to 
Southern  California  as  a  whole,  while  in  1912  there  was  a  similar  excess 
in  the  per  cent  of  single  brides  over  that  for  mothers  merely  for  San 
Francisco  besides  Southern  California.  In  several  of  the  geographic 
divisions,  therefore,  especially  for  1912,  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  were  somewhat  greater  among  mothers  than  among 
single  brides. 

The  per  cents  foreign  ])()rn  in  1913  and  1912  were  (mly  20.1  and  20.0 
among  single  white  brides  in  contrast  with  no  less  than  28.6  and  28.8 
among  white  mothers.  The  per  cent  born  abroad  for  mothers  surpassed 
that  for  single  brides  by  8.5  in  1913  (28.6  against  20.1)  and  by  8.8  in 
1912  (28.8  against  20.0).  In  every  geographic  division  each  year  the 
per  cent  foreign  l)orn  was  decidedly  higher  for  white  mothers  than  for 
single  white  brides. 

Comparison  of  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  California  in  1909 
to  1913  shows  that  among  native  daughters  the  excess  in  the  per  cent 
for  single  brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  as  great  as  7.8  (41.2  against 
33.8);  among  other  Americans  the  e^ccess  in  the  per  cent  for  single 
brides  over  that  of  mothers  was  merely  1.3  (39.3  against  38.0)  ;  and 
among  the  foreign  born  the  converse  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  mothers 
over  that  for  single  brides  was  no  less  than  9.1   (28.6  against  19.5). 

The  following  table  gives  a  measure  of  tlie  contrast  between  the  per 
cent  distribution,  by  nativity,  of  single  white  brides  and  white  mothers 
for  the  si^veral  geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912: 
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TABLE  13. — Comparison    of    Ptr    Cent    Distribution,    by    Nativity,    of    Single    White 
Brides  and  White  Mothers,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


Geographic   division 


Excess  In  per  cent 

born  In  CaUfomla 

for  single  whlt« 

brliles  over  that  for 

wliit«   mothers 


The  State. 


Xorthf^m  California. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  coimties 


Centra!  Calif omia^- 

San  Francisco  

Other    bay   counties. 

Coast   counties  

Interior  counties 


Southern  California. 

Los   Angles  _. 

Other  cotmties 


Northern  and  Central  California-. 


Coast   counties  . 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan  area 
Rural   counties  ... 


Jixcess  in  per  cent  i 

bom   \n   other       ! 

states  for  single 

white    brides   over 

Uiat  for  whitQ 

mothers 


1913 

7.1 

12.3 
12.7 
12.1 

8.7 

4.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

4.4 
3.5 
4.9 

8.9 

8.1 
10.3 

7.4 
10.7 


1!)12      I 

8.3  • 

12.3  [', 
13.7   ' 

11.6  : 

10.6  I 
5.8 
12.8 
14.3  I 
12.2 


ii 


4.6  ; 

4.2  .1 
3.9 

10.5  j 

10.1 ;; 

11.5  ,1 

9.0  !| 
12.3   t 


1913      I 

i 

1.4  1 

-4.7 
—5.1 
—3.5 

I 

0.7  ' 
4.6 
1.6 
1.6 
—4.5 

3.6 
5.2 

0.7 ; 

—0.1  ' 
2.6  ' 

-4.0; 

I 

3.5 
—3.2 


1912 


0.5 


.5 
.1 
—3.4 


—1.1 
3.8 
—0.9 
—3.1 
—5.4 


3.9 
4.4 
3.5 


R  ii 


—1.6 


0.7 


Excess  in  per  cent 

foreign   bom  for 

white  mothers  over 

that  for  .single 

white  brides 


2.1 

.5 


1913 

8.5 

7.6 
7.6 
8.6 

9.4 

9.1 

12.2 

12.1 

6.1 

8.0 
8.7 
5.6 

8.8 

10.6 
6.3 

10.9 
7.5 


1912 


8.8 

7.0 
9.6 
8.2 

9.5 

9.6 

11.9 

11.2 

6.8 

8.5 
8.6 
7.4 

8.9 

10.8 
6.8 

11.1 
7.8 


The  single  white  hrides  surpassed  the  white  mothers  in  the  per  cents 
bom  in  California  and  in  other  states,  though  in  much  greater  degree 
for  California  than  for  other  Americans,  while  the  mothers  surpassed 
greatly  the  single  brides  in  the  per  cent  foreign  bom  each  year.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  was  a  marked  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in 
California  among  single  brides  over  that  among  mothers;  relatively 
little  difference  in  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
for  single  brides  and  mothers;  and  a  very  great  excess  in  the  per  cent 
born  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  for  single  brides. 

The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  California  among  single  ])rides 
over  that  among  mothers  was  much  greater  for  Northern  and  (Central 
California,  8.9  in  1913  and  10.5  in  1912,  than  for  Southern  California, 
4.4  and  4.6,  respectively.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  pro])ortions  born  in 
the  Golden  State  are  much  greater  for  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi 
than  for  those  to  the  south.  The  excess  in  the  per  cents  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia for  single  brides  over  those  for  mothers  was  somewhat  less  for 
the  metropolitan  area  (7.4  in  1913  and  9.0  in  1912),  than  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi  (10.7  and  12.8),  and  was  likewise  less  for 
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San  Francisco  (4.5  and  5.8^  than  for  the  other  bav  counties  (10.6  and 

12.8). 

The  relatively  small  exct*ss  in  the  per  cent  born  in  other  states  among 
sinpfle  brides  over  that  among  mothers  sho>\Ti  each  year  was  limited  to 
San  Francisco  besides  Southern  California  as  a  whole  for  both  1913  and 
1912,  though  appearing  alst>  for  the  other  bay  counties  and  the  coast 
counties  of  (Vntral  California  in  1913  alone.  The  excess  in  the  per 
cent  born  elsewhere  in  the  Cniteil  States  among  single  brides  over 
that  among  mothers  was  thus  practically  confined  to  the  metropolitan 
area  north  of  Tehachapi  (3.5  and  2.1  \  espeiMally  San  Francisco  alone 
(4.6  and  3.8  \  as  well  as  Southern  California  as  a  whole  (3.6  and  3.9), 
l>articidarly  Los  Angt^les  alone  ^5.2  and  4.4).  For  the  rural  counties  of 
Northern  and  Central  California,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great 
(»xc(»Hs  in  the  per  cents  l>om  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  among 
mothei*s  over  the  per  cents  among  single  brides  (3.2  and  4.5),  especially 
for  Northern  California  alone  \4.7  and  4.5^. 

The  deciiled  excess  in  the  per  ci^nt  foreign  Ixirn  among  mothers  over 
that  aimmg  single  brides  was  gn*att*st  in  Central  California  (9.4  and 
9.5)  ;  next  in  Southern  California  i8.<^  and  8.5 »  :  and  least  in  Northern 
Calit\>rnia  (7.6  and  7.8  \  It  is  in  Central.  Southern,  and  Northern 
(California*  in  the  onler  stattnl  for  the  exct^ss  of  mothers,  that  the  per 
cents  foivign  lH>rn  an*  likewise  gn^atiM  among  Ixith  mothers  and  brides. 
For  Northern  and  Central  California  the  per  cent  Ixirn  abroad  among 
mothers  exceeded  that  among  bridt^  by  8.8  in  1913  and  8.9  in  1912. 
In  the  metmpolitan  art\H,  when*  the  for^Mgn  lK»m  element  is  especially 
prt>minent,  the  excess  in  the  per  ivnt  foreign  bom  for  mothers  over 
that  for  single  bridivs  was  as  gnvU  as  10,9  and  11.1  in  1913  and  1912. 
as  compannl  witli  oidy  7,5  and  7,^^  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi.  Yet  while  the  fonngn  K>m  jvpulation  is  more  massed  in 
San  Francisco  tlian  in  tlie  suburlvs,  tl;e  exit^'ss  in  the  per  cent  bom 
abn>atl  among  motlu^rs  over  XhixX  amoi^g  siuirlo  bridt^  was  »>mewhat  less 
tor  the  main  city  ,9.1  and  9.6  tl.au  for  tl.e  suburl^n  counties  (12,2 
andll.9\ 

C.)»M /|(m\'M.  The  ivn\paris.>n  of  tl;e  n,iti\ity  of  white  brides  and 
mothci*s  hcn^  nunile  gi\es  a  r\nigh  n;ea^i;r>*  of  The  relative  fecundity  of 
American  and  forxMi:n  K^rn  \\o:non  in  i\i>.t\  n.ir.,  T!;e  tigures  indicate 
that  in  tl.is  State,  as  in  tl,e  wl.vve  iv.;r.try,  t:.e  f».re:srn  Kim  women 
art^  n.ori^  prvnc  to  bear  ol.iMrxMi  :!  an  art*  ::  o  A'r.*riran  bom,  whether 
natives  of  i\ilifor!\ia  or  of  o;i,cr  stcitts.  F^^r  iht-  pn^jx>rtion  foreign 
K»rn  is  Dnirl'.  grwi^rr  a^v.or.j:  n.et'.xrs  :"  .-iv,  a*v.  v.g  brides,  whether  the 
iw..}vins\n\  is  n\,;iie  for  a';  bruit-s  or  or/.\  :•>  s:i.i:*.t'  ones.  However, 
t'.i*  prv»;N»T!i<n  Ivrn  t's^wlirx^  n\  i.u-  Cr-r-vi  S'^t-ts  t'lian  California  is 
r 'iiv-r:' r,\V\y  liss;;  ,^  r.v  r.c  '^.»':>.  ts  T;,v.  s  ...  iiir  ;/.*  ^  "\ittN.  th*  uirh  about 
:•. '^  >s\':-r  f.-r  v.^^::urs  as  f  r  s:::c.-'  *^r:  *  >  ,s'or.  ,  T  e  pr\n>^rtion  Kim 
:i:  :!.f  Vi  'ai*.  n  S:,;:o,  v-.v^rrw^r,  is  a>^  -.-r >:.:•.  r,^'  !v  U>5s  a^iionii  mothers 

*  *i     ^   -•    "  4  1*'  *r    .•* *  ^    'i^  ■  iT*    .    *■"    \'    *    '  t"^    V    ^*  I*    •"'•         *^    ^ I  *< 
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However,  these  conclusions  are  only  tentative,  because  the  registra- 
tion of  births  in  California  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  quite  so  complete 
as  the  registration  of  marriages.  The  deficiency  in  the  registration  of 
births  is  probably  greatest  for  births  in  the  families  of  Californians  and 
other  Americans,  since  foreign  born  families  from  training  abroad 
appear  to  realize  the  importance  of  promptly  registering  the  births  of 
their  children.  This  deficiency  in  the  registration  of  the  births  of 
children  bom  to  American  mothers  may  account  in  part  for  the  fact 
that  the  figures  for  California  in  1913  and  1912  indicate  that  the 
fecundity  of  foreign  born  women  is  greater  than  that  of  native  women. 
However,  the  recent  data  for  California  agree  with  the  results  of 
earlier  statistical  investigations  in  other  states,  so  that  it  is  quite  safe 
to  conclude  that  foreign  born  women  surpass  the  natives,  whether  born 
in  California  or  elsewhere,  in  the  proclivity  to  bear  children. 
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TABLE  14.~Births  CIsMifled  by  Sex    and     Ra 


Ctmnty 


Mil^ 


frn.Air 


T  'xl 


Wblt* 


MAk- 


Fnnalr 


•>»«ipro 


California i^.s.'.?      t*,at9 

Alameda    4.4>^  2.2^1 

Alpine    t>  4 

Amador - M^  4T 

llutte    4il  ^u 

CalaveratJ KM  .> 

Colusa   !*»  -Vi 

Contra  Cojita r.a  3v> 

Del    Norte    24  13 

Kl  Dorado  !*2  ;>4 

Fresno l.«23  S31 

Olrnn    113  53 

Humboldt    4<W  207 

Imp«rfal    257  128 

Inyo    15  fi 

Kern    (.2i»  3t)2 

Kings 24i>  12s» 

Lake  _ 7U  41 

Lassrn   ._ 45  2» 

Lop  Anpeles   11.1^)7  6,224 

Madera    153  n> 

Marin  -  219  ir> 

Mariposa 25  13 

Mendorino    33»  Ifiy 

Mereed     276  130 

Modoc    - 88  46 

Mono    2    

Monttrey 34«  181 

Napa    I'^i  87 

Nevada    i  UW  62 

Orange 721   i         370 

Plaeer    320  160 

Plumas    .V^  2<i  i 

RIvrr.Klde     575  21)2 

Saer«in«'nto     1.584  816 

San   Honito   1^2  55 

San    Heriianiliio   *'^H»  47l» 

San    Dit'jro 1,574  8:^l» 

San    Frani'isco    7,552  3.Sl»7 

San    .J(>a<i<iin    715  ;i84 

San     Luif.    Obi.-po— '2Xi  114 

San    Matro    47!>  iV) 

Santa    Barbara    42!»  221 

Santa    Clara    1J27  7H1 

Santa    Cm/.    •'^•*''»  '■^'■J 

Sl.a.-ta     - ---  226  118 

Si.'rra     —  - :«>  '-^^ 

Siskiyou     - -'<^^  1''^ 

Sfilano     - •'•''•'  182 

S  >ni»iiia     ""1  ■^^•' 

Stani'«laii«*    •"'-'•^  2M> 

Suttrr     - - 1^-  ''^ 

Trliaina     --- l''"'  ^'-^ 

Trinity     -'^'  I-* 

Tulare    *'1'{  •'^'•^ 

Tii'tluniue        -  -  ^'  -* 

Vrnhira     .   ..       -1"  ^-^ 

YoU»     ^"8  ^' 

\uhn     1-'  ^ 


21. IV^        4'>.*«"4        21.KT7        19,807 


343 


2.145 

4.1*C 

2.102 

2,006 

45     - 

o 

6 

4 

2 

—  ——.——•—  —  —      —  - 

61 

llfi 

47 

59 

11*4 

441 

25i# 

182 

1 

4*» 

H'4 

5b 

4-5 

44 

»• 

4fi 

42 

2     -_ 

2!'2 

610 

327 

283 

1     -- 

11 

24 

13 

11 

3J% 

9i 

.S4 

38 

792 

1.474 

TOO 

714 

lO     .. 

rt» 

111 

51 

00 

—  -*  ^  ^  •^^  V  ,*  ^     •  ^  a 

199 

400 

205 

195 

...H...       ....^ 

1-21» 

242 

12t) 

122 

4     -  — 

9 

15 

6 

9 

S18 

5^> 

282 

307 

5 

1-20 

22:^  - 

111 

112 

2    ... 

:jss 

78 

41 

37 

17 

45 
ll.-2r»7 

28 
5,812 

17 

5,395 

5.743 

191> 

?3 

uy 

78 

71 

1 

«4 

213 

121 

92 

2    

12 

'r> 

327 

13 
164 

12 
133 

1«» 

-.••———-•— —.| 

14<> 

2t;7 

laej 

141 

2    

42 

88 

46 

42 

o 

2 

'19S 

2 

150 

167 

143 

1    

19 

1'^ 

87 

76 

71 

131 

60 

71 

351 

ti7'.* 

847 

332 

160 

240 

117 

123 

i              '* 

47 

24 

23 

2j<? 

54*\ 

278 

268 

^1 

7«W 

1.274 

634 

640 

9| 

77 

118 

48 

70 

1  1 

52) 

1»80 

4«0 

511 

2 

7:^5 

1,541 

822 

722 

8    

'       3.*iV» 

7,132 

3.«^:i 

3,449 

23   

;;3i 

576 

.301 

2>i9 

1    

i;;i» 

277 
4<.l 

138 
245 

139 
216 

22!  • 

1 

2(>i 

-.i^i 

1!>5 

188 

2 

r4'i 

1 .2<W 

<Kt) 

t,)?iO 

1 

1S» 

310 
224 

15!» 
■    118 

151 
106 

lOK 

30 

2tW 

2:i 

1<»2 

101 

103 

. i 

171 

313 

K.l 

152 

3  

3'1 

<iSl 

XVi 

349 

1 

,            -''^ 

522 

282 

240 

2  

61 

1.35 

73 

62 

73 

134 

(^3 

71 

1 

10 

28 

18 

10 

1 

316 

5H2 

2<):) 

.302 

1                2 

23 

I'i 

21 

22 

! 

11<> 

''il 

121 

117 

J 

h3 

158 

K3 

75 

1   

51) 

107 

5U 

48 

1               1 
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by  Sex  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  for  Counties:  1913. 


Japanese 

Bor 

White  ctiildren  with 

mot  tiers — 
tales 

Chinese 

n  in  California 

\          Bom  in  ottier  8i 

Foreign  bom 
Total          Male 

Total 

'     Male 

Female 

ToUl 

Male 

Female 

Female 

SSI 

2,215 

12.864 

1 

6.675 

6.189 

1 

16.905 

8.365 

7,940 

11,695  1 

6,017 

5,678 

63 

191 

1,764 

906 

856 

1,190 

597 

593 

1,153 

599  I 

554 

3 

68 

1             1 
29 

2 

39 

2 
10 

2 

7 

1 
28 

1  t. 
11  1 

1 

3 

17 

4 

13 

205 

121 

84 

186 

105 

81 

50  1 

33  1 

17 

68 

55 

224 

6 

50 
340 

41 

30 

1          123 

4 

37 

174 

25 

101 

2 

22 
166 

16 

20 

164 

14 

21 

j          665 

11 
85 

6 

12 

337 

7 

9 

79 

8 

9 

328 

20 

13 
222 

469 

8  1 

5  , 
119 
3  , 

5| 
249 

12 

6 
21 

8 

103 

1 

7 

14 

125 

220 

1 

1 

42 

I           20 

22 

49 

21 

28 

20  , 

10 

10 

177 

91 

86 

92 

43 

49 

131 

71 

60 

11 

24 

8 

132 

14 

4 
70 

10 

4 

62 

in 

7 
!         350 

84 

2 

164 

87 

5 

186 

47   ' 
107   1 

22 

48 

.   25 

11 

14 

59 

6 

18 

79 

37 

42 

98 

49 

49 

46 

25 

21 

56 

31 

1,687 

!           30 

18 

888 

26 

18 

799 

19 

'           10 
6,473 

8 

7  1 
3,377 

11 

3 

3,096 

3  . 

4  l' 
3.047 

3    - 

3  i 
1,547 

1 

22 

532 

1,500 

55 
77 

23 
43 

32 
34 

67 
43 

38 
27 

29 
16 

27  |i 
93 

^^1 
51  , 

10 

1 

3 

42 

20 
161 

11 
79 

9 

82 

3 
73 

1 
88 

2 
35 

2| 
93 

1 
47 

1 

3 

2 

46 

7 

82 

50 

1 
167 

35 
26 

1           88 

47 
24 

1 
79 

80 
35 

1 
62 

38 

18 

28 

42 

17 

1 
34 

105 
3 

64 

53 
2 

27*  ' 

52 

1 

2 

52 

37 

1 

2 

90 

47 

43 

42 

22 

20 

31 

18 

13 

2 

69 

28 

41 

24 

10 

14 

38 

22 

16 

42 

78 

163 
117 

80 
57 

73 
60 

430 
80 

217 
36 

213 
44 

93 
43 

50 
24 

46 

2 

19 

1 

33 

19 

14 

9 

2 

7 

5 

3 

2 

18 
277 

101 
561 

52 

268 

49 
293 

330 
380 

1G8 
193 

162 
184 

115 
333 

58  , 
170 

57 

21 

163 

1 

12 

72 

29 

43 

15 

7 

8 

31 

12 

19 

16 
20 

in 

235 

78 
130 

93 
105 

546 
99i 

260 

537 

286 
45l» 

263 
313 

131 
155 

132 

2 

158 

180 

214 

2.836 

1,466 

1.370 

1,314 

671 

643  , 

2,982 

1 ,546 

1,436 

18 

126 

273 

151 

122 

199 

IM 

105 

98 

56 

42 

1 

5^ 

155 

77 

78 

71 

37 

34 

51 

24 

27 

5 

12 

151 

88 

63 

83 

39 

41 

227 

118 

109 

3 

39 

156 

83 

73 

144 

n 

73 

84 

42 

42 

8 

150 

461 

248 

213 

310 

177 

163 

4'J7 

255 

212 

3 

82 

144 

77 

67 

96 

47 

49 

70 

35 

35 

122 

21 

76 

161 

61 

17 
40 
82 

61 

4 

3ft 
79 

63 

4 

58 
72 

34 

2 

29 
35 

29 
2 

29 
37 

39 

5 

69 

80 

23 

4 
33 
44 

16 

1 

36 

2 

35 

36 

22 
5 

6 

346 
156 

73 

181 
81 

38 

165 
75 

35 

113 
274 

42 

GO 
158 

24 

77 
116 

18 

11)2 
92 

20 

43 

11 

107 

49 

1 

9 

2 

59 

21 

147 

25 
87 

31 
14 
71 

12 
41 

28 

76 

13 
46 

67 

6 

352 

11 
112 

27 

3 

172 

6 
61 

40 
3 

18() 

5 
51 

8 

1 

93 

10 
42 

5 

1    . 
47 

6 

3 

18 

40 

4 

5 

20 

14  ' 

82 
69 

45 
40 

37 
29 

51 
30 

27 
16 

24 
14 

25 

8 

11 

3 

14 

2 

5 
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TABLE  15. — Births  Classified  by  Sex  and    Race,    s 


County 


ToUl 
births    I 


Mlale 


I 

CAI.IFORXIA 30,830 

Alameda  _.  3,80:1 

Alpine - 3 

Amador  — 92 

Butte  473 

Calaveras 07 

Colusa  _ 97 

Contra   Oosta 4f& 

Del  Norte 31 

El  Dorado 100 

Fresno 1,678 

Glenn    _ i  127 

Humboldt 475 

Imperial  l»4 

Inyo   0 

Kern 541 

Kings 243 

Lake  76 

Lassen    46 

Los  Angeles 10,408 

Madera   125 

Marin  '  251 

Mariposa   23 

Mendocino  204 

Merced  270 

Modoc   _ 70 

Mono    8 

Monterey 30« 

Napa    1 174 

Nevada 160 

Orange    638 

Placer 228 

Plumas a'. 

Riverside    553 

Sacramento 1,3:^8 

Han    Benito 136 

Han  Bernardino  927 

Han   Wego  1  ,()7!> 

San  FranrlTo 6,054 

Han   Joaquin 601 

Kan    Lnbi   Oblnpo 2(>M 

Han  Mateo 431 

Hnnta  Barbara  _ 464 

Hanta  (Hara 1,355 

Hanta  Cruz  asH 

HhnHta 2;<8 

Hk'rra   83 

Slnklyou    2*24 

Holano 847 

Honcjma  ,. 540 

HtaniHlauM     _  r»5H 

Hutter  _., _ 80 

Tfhnma 118 

Trinity 2^> 

Tulare r,2i 

TuoIiu/jfK-    ,. 44 

Vrnturn          litin 

Yolo    _ 147 

Vuba    1(13 


Female 


ToUl 


20,231 

19,009 

37,194 

1,976 

1,917 

3,635 

3 

3 

54 

38 

92 

254 

219 

461 

43 

54 

96 

49 

48 

97 

243 

240 

475 

13 

18 

31 

54 

52 

108 

895 

783 

1,561 

60 

67 

126 

237 

238 

468 

91 

93 

180 

8 

1 

8 

296 

245 

620 

136 

107 

235 

42 

34 

74 

22 

24 

45 

5,351 

5,057 

9,852 

66 

59 

123 

122 

129 

245 

16 

7 

21 

108 

93 

199 

138 

132 

265 

35 

44 

7!) 

7 

1 

4 

157 

151 

273 

88 

m 

171 

84  ' 

76 

156 

303 

:«5 

611 

124 

104 

189 

20 

26 

56 

276 

277 

518 

m> 

649 

1,133 

m 

67 

128 

450 

468 

912 

554 

525 

1,066 

3,576 

3,378 

6,609 

322 

279 

504 

152 

116 

263 

213 

218 

418 

252 

212 

444 

677 

678 

1 ,2rt3 

IIM] 

102 

324 

120 

112 

237 

19 

14 

33 

126 

98 

216 

18f> 

i:^ 

323 

20(5 

274 

52:^ 

2Sri 

275 

557 

47 

42 

R-) 

60 

Xi 

110 

15 

14 

20 

2ni 

257 

512 

10 

25 

44 

HO 

128 

252 

80 

67 

135 

58 

47 

97 

White 


Male 


KOKTO 


Female 


19,098  18.101  319 

1.865  1,780  53     .. 

3    

64  38 

245  216  1 

42  64    _ _-. 

49  48    

238  237    

13  18    

64  52    _ _- 

832  I  729                12    

60  66 

231  237    

90  90                  2    

7  1                  1    

288  232  5 

131  104    - _ 

41  33    

21  24 

6,074  4,778  183 

66  I  58  1 

119  136 

16  5 

107  92    

136  129 

35  44    

6  1    

134  139    

86  85    ; 

81  75    ' 

294  317                1    , 

100  89   

29  26    - 

263  256  14 

564  669               5   

63  65   

455  457               2  _ 

548  518  I            3   

3,391  3,218              20  

265  239              1   

150  113 

206  212              1  „ 

241  203               1   

619  644               3  _.. 

160  164    

125  112    

19  14 

120  96    fi 

177  146             4  

255  268    

282  275    

44  41    

59  51  1                1 

15  14    

257  255    

19  25   

133  119    

73  62             5  

54  43    
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TABLE  16.— Births  Classified  by  Sex    and    Ra 


City 


32  P'llBKHOLDERS'  CHAR- 
TER Cities 


Total 
blrtbfl 


Hale 


Female 


27,759       14.278  i     13,481 


•Alameda   County   343  183 

Alameda    City    372  194 

Berkeley  town 737  371 

Oakland  City 2.954  1,513 

•Contra  Costa  County '  '335  183 

Richmond  City 297  157 

•Fresno   County   967  512 

Fresno  City 65^  319 

•Humboldt  County 188  88 

Eureka   City   I  21S  119 

*Lo8  Angeles  County 2,323  1,248 

Long  Beach   City 450  '258 

Los   Angeles    Clty_ 8,216  4,242 

Pasadena  City  638  305 

Pomona  City  _._ i.V)  70 

Santa   Monica  City !  190  101 

Marin   County   180  1<»3 

San  Rafael  City 39  22 

•Monterey  County  221  122 

Monterey  City 69  26 

Salinas  City 58  33 

•Napa   County   80  45 

Napa  City 80  42 

♦Nevada  County  109  52 

Grass  Valley  City 24  10 

•Riverside  County  293  147 

Riverside  City 282  145 

•Sacramento  County 301  176 

Sacramento  City '  l,mi  640 

•San  Bernardino  County. _i  752  35f> 

San   Bernardino   City |  247  1*23 

•San  Diego  County '  4C3  2;U 

San   Diego   City 1,171  605 

San    Francisco    (City   and  i 

County) 7,552  3,897 

•San   Joaquin   County 478  260 

Stockton    City   '  237  124 

•San  Luis  Obispo  County.  177  88 

San  Luis  Obispo  City....  106  56 

•Santa  Barbara  County...  2:>8  139 

Santa    Barbara    City 171  82 

•Santa  Clara  County 807  45:i 

Palo  Alto  City 34  19 

San  Jose  City.,. m>  'Mt 

•Santa  Cruz  County 87  4^i 

Santa  Cruz  City 121  (W 

Wutsonville  City ]k7  im 

•Solano  County ir>.i  72 

VaUcjo  City 2t>o  110 

•Sonoma  County „  :i'M>  192 

Petaluma  City  130  6:i 

Santa    Ro3a    City li^  88 

•Stanislaus  County .  W>  220 

Modesto  City ..,  120  m 


100 
178 
366 

1,441 
152 
140 
455 
337 
100 
99 

1,075 
192 

3,974 

3:?3 

80 

89 

17 

9'.» 

43 

25 

41 

38 

57 

14 

146 

137 

1-25 

643 

396 

124 

169 

566 

3,655 

218 

113 

89 

50 

119 

3,'>4 
15 

277 
41 

58 
81 
81 

198 
67 
iwi 

189 
54 


White 


ToUl      I    Male         Female 


26.076       13,377  I     12,099 


Ne«ro 


314 

325 

712 

2,756 

319 

291 

872 

602 

184 

216 

2.104 

433 

7,719 

617 

149 

185 

176 

37 

174 

61 

58 

83 

80 

108 

23 

288 

258 

137 

1,137 

738 

242 

398 

1,146 

7.132 
374 

196 
172 
105 
221 
163 
681 

29 
558 

80 
121 
109 
121 
189 
373 
129 
179 
4a3 
119 


d03 


165 

167 

356 

1,414 

173 

154 

467 

2S3 

88 

119 

1,128 

247 

3.976 

293 

69 

99 

101 

20 

90 

20 

33 

45 

42  . 

51  I 

9 

145  I 

133  ' 

80 

554 

348  I 

121 

232 

560  I 

3,683 

194  I 

107 
83 
55 

117 
79  , 

372 
17  I 

291 
41 
63  I 
55  ' 
67 

104 

183 
63 
80 

217 
65  I 


149  1 

158  1 

356  1 

1.342  42 

146  

137  1 

405  5 

98  

97  

976  6 

186  .__ 

3,743  174 

324  16 

80  . 

86  3    . 

75  „ 

17  '              2    . 

84 

41  1    - 

25  

88    

38  

57  .- - 

14  - 

143  1 

125  8 

57  - 

583  9  ' 

390  2 

121  - 

166  -. 

656  8    ... 

I 

3,449  26    ... 

180  1    ... 

89  - 

89  

50  

104  1    .... 

84  1 

809 

12  -— 

267  1   .-- 

39  

56  

54  

67 

85  3  ..... 
190  

66 

93  -. 

186  1   

54  1   
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by  Sex  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  for  Cities:  1913. 


Cblnese 


White    children    with    mothers — 


Bom  in  CallfomU 


Born  In  other  states 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Foreign  bom 


ToUl 


Male 


Female 


314 

1 

1.068 

"   1 
1 

7.846  1 

4,052 

3,794 

1 

1 
10.048) 

5,166 

1 
j 

4.892! 

8.182 

4,169 

1 
1 

4.013 

1 

27 

151  1 

78 

73 

56 

27 

28' 

108 

60 

48 

3 

43 

155  I 

8« 

71 

1    100 

50 

60 

70 

33 

37 

4 

20 

274 

147 

127 

!    257  . 

120 

137 

181 

89 

92 

55 

101 

1.184 

597 

587 

778 

400 

,    378 

794 

417 

377 

•  •-■•^••o  -■•. 

16 

127 

64 

63 

60 

34 

i     26  ' 

132 

75 

57 

6 

88 

»7 
183 

59 
102 

38 
81 

104 
429 

51 
219 

53 
210 

90 
260 

44 

146 

46 

2 

114 

12 

37 

i57 

72 

85 

236 

118 

118  , 

200 

103 

106 

86 
91 

40 
51 

46 
40 

35 
57 

14 
29 

21 

28  1 

63 
68 

32 
39 

31 

...IV-l. 

29 

«  •  —  »«•*  *• 

200 

348 

306 

142 

'   1.261 

668 

SOS 

495 

254 

241 

17 

45 

23 

22, 

323 

191 

132 

65 

33 

32 

22 

2S6 

1.159 

587 

5?2' 

4,229 

2,199 

2,030  j 

2,331 

1,190 

1,141 

^.»a>^**  w 

5 

69 

36 

33 

440 

210 

230 

108 

47 

61 

.  .•  *<»  W  •  — 

1 

24 

10 

14 

111 

S2 

59 

14 

7 

7 

*  W  *  ^HW  *w  »  M 

2 

42 

26 

16 

109 

57 

52 

34 

16 

18 

1 

3 

67 

38 

29 

33 

20 

13 

76 

43 

33 

10 
101 

5 
57 

5 
44 

10 
37; 

7 
17 

3 
20 

17 
36 

8 
16 

9 

2 

45 

20 

7 

81 

47 

9 
22 
24 

22 
13 
23 

14 
16 

6 

5 

10 

8  1 
6 

6 

16 
12 
20 

5 

6 

11 

11 

6 

1 

o 

9 

■■^r^  — »  — ■• 

43 

23 

20 

20 

12 

14 

11 

7 

4 

1 

_ 1 

1 

55 

21  , 

34! 

20 

9 

11 

33 

21 

12 

1 

14 

7 

7 

4 

1 

3 

5 

1 

4 

3 

64 

31 

33 

166 

82 

84 

58 

32 

26 

15 
150 

37 
64 

21 
37 

16 
27  ! 

164  , 
44 

86 
25 

78 
19 

57  1 
29 

26 
18 

31 

12 

11 

9 

127 

497 

231  ' 

266 

336 

171 

165 

304 

132 

152 

11 

128 

54 

72 

409 

193 

216 

208 

101 

102 

^  «»  «^*  *...•*• 

^ 

45 

24 

21 

137 

67 

70  , 

60  ' 

30 

30 

5 
15 

66 
169 

40 
90 

20 
79 

256 
740 

146 
391 

110 
349 

70 
237 

46 
109 

30 

2 

128 

lao 

214 

2,836 

1,466 

1.870 

1,314 

671 

643 

2,982 

1,546 

1,436 

5 

96 

1T2 

96 

76 

142 

65 

77 

60 

33 

27 

13 

28 

101 

55 

46 

57 

29 

28 

38 

23 

15 

5 

97 

SB 

112 

46 
31 
63 

51 
27 

49 

37  I 

34  i' 
63 

20 
17 
31 

17 
17 
32 

38 
13 
46 

17 

7 
23 

21 

1 

6 

1 

"35" 

23 

2 

4 

44 

20 

24 

81 

40 

41 

38 

19 

19 

2 

124 

218 

132 

116 

203 

109 

94 

230 

131 

99 

5 

11 

7 

4 

11 

6 

5 

7 

4 

3 

6 

21 

202 

109 

98 

126 

62 

64 

230 

120 

no 

7 

33 
51 

12 
29 

21 
22 

27 
47 

17 
23 

10 
24 

20 
23 

12 
11  ' 

8 

12 

3 

75 

60 

36 

24 

22 

7 

15 

27 

12 

15 

1 

28 

60 

24 

36 

28 

11  1 

17 

36 

22 

14 

1 

7 

101 

58  1 

43 

44 

24 

20 

44 

22 

22 

16 

198 

94 

99 

69 

39 

30 

111 

50 

61 

1 
5 

71 

82 

38 
40 

33 
33 

25 

49 

10 
17 

15 
32 

33 

48 

15 

20  i 

18 

JiJZ.V.l 

28 

__  —  •.—"•• 

5 

106 

51 

51 

222 

131 

91 

76 

35 

41 





51 

30 

21 

52 

27 

25 

16 

8 

1 
1 

8 

•FIgur«*8  are  for  county  exclusive  of  freeholders'  charter  city  or  cities. 
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TABLE  17. — Births  Classified  by  Sex  and  Race,  and 


City 


31  Freeholders*  Char- 
ter Cities .._  24.827 

Alameda   County   302 

Alameda  City 357 

Berkeley  City  629 

Oakland  City  2,60G 

Contra  Coata  County 250 

Rlcbmond  City   233 

Fresno  County 1,018 

Fresno  City  660 

Humboldt  County 213 

Eureka  City  262 

Los  Angeles  County 1,931 

Long  Beach  City 346 

Los  Angeles  City_ 7,232 

Pasadena  City 554 

Pomona  City  .._ 172 

Santa  Monica  City 143 

Monterey  County  182 

Monterey  City  75 

Salinas   City   71 

Napa  County  90 

Napa   City   84 

Nevada    County    118 

Grass  Valley    City 42 

Riverside  County  274 

Riverside  City   279 

Sacramento  County  258 

Sacramento  City l.OSO 

San  Bernardino  County—.'  737 

San  Bernardino  City ,  190 

San  Diego  County 317 

San  Diego  City t  762 

San    Francisco    (City   and 

County)    6,954 

San  Joaquin   County 28« 

Stockton  City ..'  313 

San  Luis  Obispo  County..  144 

San  Luis  Obispo  City...  124 

Santa    Barbara   County...  274 

Santa  Barbara  City IW 

Santa  Clara  County im 

Palo  Alto  City 49 

San  Jose  City..- 523 

Santa   Cruz   County.. H5 

Santa  Cruz  City 141 

Watsonville   City   I(i2 

Solano   County   105 

Vallejo   City   182 

Sonoma   County 288 

Petalumn  City  79 

Santa    Rosa   City 173 

Stanislaus  County  _._ 427 

Modfsto   City  131 


140 

1    162 

278 

134 

,     144 

184 

,    173 

315  1 

168 

147 

343 

m> 

60O  1 

324 

'    276 

1,309 

1   1,296 

2,442 

1,229 

1   1,213 

130 

120 

244  ' 

125 

,    119 

113 

120 

231 

113 

1    ^^® 

575 

443 

942 

533 

409 

320 

340 

619 

299 

320 

103 

110 

206  1 

99 

'    109 

134 

128 

260  1 

132 

128 

976 

955 

1,805 

905 

900 

180 

166 

336 

174 

162 

3,729 

3,533 

6,870  / 

3,543 

3,327 

305 

249 

533 

294 

239 

9C) 

82 

170 

89 

81 

71 

72 

138 

69 

69 

79 

83 

141 

03 

75 

41 

34 

63 

33 

30 

37 

34 

69 

35 

34 

48 

42 

88 

46 

42 

40 

44 

83 

40 

43 

64 

54 

116  ' 

63 

53 

20 

r     22 

40 

18 

22 

139 

135 

2^55  , 

13(» 

129 

137 

142 

253 

127 

126 

142 

116 

142 

71 

71 

547 

533 

991 

493 

496 

3<i7 

370 

728 

363 

332 

92 

98 

184 

89 

95 

160 

157 

317 

160 

157 

394 

368 

749 

388 

361 

3,576 

3,378 

6,609  ' 

3,391 

3,218 

167 

121 

223 

128 

95 

155 

158 

281 

137 

144 

79 

tVi 

141 

78 

63 

73 

51 

122 

72 

50 

152 

122 

256 

143 

113 

100 

90 

1«8 

98 

9J 

398 

385 

719 

359 

360 

2> 

23 

43 

23 

20 

253 

270 

501 

237 

2<^ 

40 

45 

73 

35 

38 

76 

65 

136 

72 

G4 

80 

82 

115 

53 

62 

87 

7S 

148 

80 

68 

102 

80 

175 

97 

78 

136 

152 

275 

1-25 

150 

38 

41 

78  . 

:« 

40 

92  ' 

81 

170 

92 

78 

219 

2(18 

427 

219 

2f« 

64 

(i7 

l.'ffi 

iV3 

67 

4 

2 

2 

45 


1      7  

5  

1 5 

9 

6  

152  ,      1 
17  

1  L- 

5  ' 

'             1 

1 

1 

i(    ••••—       — •»—• 

1 

:l     3'      5 

11  1 

1  1 

5  1 

20 


2 
2 
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by  8«x  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  for  Cities:  1912. 


Japanese 

White  children  with  mothers 

Chinese 

Bora  In  California 
ToUl      '     Alale        Female 

Born  In  other  states 

Foreign  bor 
TotAl     1     Male 

n 

ToUl    1 

Male 

Female 

Female 

3CI 

793 

7,118 

3,588 

3,5^ 

8.878 

4,609 

4,260 

1 

7,498 

3,833 

3,685 

1 

2 

3 

S8 

10 

38 
24 
80 

142 

139 
236 
999 

TO 

78 

130 

522 

72 

61 

106 

477 

50 

92 
230 
714 

25 

43 

124 

351 

25 

49 
106 
363  1 

86 

84 

134 

729 

39 

47 

70 

356 

47 

37 

64 

373 

6 
2 

68 
31 

101 
63 

201 
155 

53 
30 

125 
75 

48 
33 

76 
80 

43 
82 

4n 

239 

19 
88 

251 
117 

24 
44 

220 
122 

100 
86 

270 
225 

53 
45 

157 
107 

47 

41 

1 
5 

118 
118 

90 
120 

49 
69 

41 
51 

48 
54 

21 
25 

27 
29 

70 
86 

29 
38 

41 

..—-.-.-- 

48 

120 

8 

222 

4 
1 

321 

33 

1,021 

58   , 

42 

21 

81 
34 
35 

150 
17 

517 
32 
22 
10 

89 
17 
17 

171 
16 

504 
26 
20 
11 

42 

17 
18 

1,033 
259 

3,807 

385 

115 

94 

11 
13 
14 

540 

136 

1,968 

212 

61 

48 

8 

7 
6 

493 
123 

1.819 

173 

54 

46 

6 
8 

451 
44 

2,042 
90 
13 
23 

49 
16 
20 

215 

21 

1,038 

50 

6 

11 

19 

9 

12 

236 

23 

17 

1,004 
40 

7 

1? 

21 

10 

2 

SO 

2 

7 

8 



2 
1 

48 
26 

25 
8 

23 

18 

18 
32 

11 
20 

7 
12 

22 
25 

10 
12 

12 
13 

1 
2 

1 

56 

22 

34 
9 

22 
13 

25 
8 

16 
5 

9 
3 

35 
10 

13 
4 

22 
6 

1 
14 

58 
36 

36 
22 

22 
14 

153 
161 

73 
76 

80 
85 

54 
56 

27 
29 

27 

1 

27 

11 
5 

105 

70 

69 
466 

35 

229 

34 
237 

42 
282 

20 
154 

22 
128 

31 
243 

16 
110 

15 
133 

7 
0 

112 
42 

75 
130 

52 
18 

36 
69 

60 
.      24 

39 
61 

426 
97 

184 
448 

221 
51 

98 

228 

205 
46 

88  . 
220 

190 
45 

58 
171 

93 
20 

28 
91 

97 

25 

30 

5 

5 

80 

163 

102 

2.601 

1.279 

1,322 

1,166 

617 

549 

2,842 

1,495 

1,347 

7 
5 

58 
26 

97 
145 

56 
62 

41 
83 

87 
83 

51 
47 

36 
36 

39 
53 

21 

28 

18 
25 

3 


68 
67 

39 
43 

29 
24 

44 

43 

22 
24 

22 
19 

29 
12 

17 
5 

12 

2 

7 

1 

15 
2 

64 

6 

13 

125 
66 

273 

13 

190 

74 
37 

141 

5 

91 

51 
29 

132 

8 

99 

70 
62 

223 

19 

104 

35 

32 

108 
11 
52 

35 
30 

115 

8 

52 

61 
60 

223 

11 

207 

34 
29 

110 

7 

94 

27 
31 



113 
4 

6 

113 

12 

4 

45 

24 
60 
63 

12 
28 
31 

12 
32 
32 

25 
48 
31 

14 

27 

9 

11 
21 

22 

24 

28 
21 

9 
17 
13 

15 

1 
2 

11 
8 

3 
2 

12 
3 

78 
85 

40 
44 

38 
41 

42 
55 

22 
83 

20 
22 

28 
35 

18 
20 

10 

15 

13 

1 
3 

116 
30 
73 

52 
14 
40 

64 
16 
33 

72 
20 

53 

35 
28 

37 
13 
25 

87 
28 
44 

38 
17 
24 

49 



11 
20 

1 

112 

47 

55 
23 

57 
24 

220 

68 

112 
32 

106 
36 

95 
15 

52 

8 

43 
7 

78 
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TABLE  18. — Births  Classified  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  with  Per  Cents 

by  Sex  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


Geographic  (llTision  and 
race  or  natlTlty  of  mother 


Total 


Births 
Male 


The  State. 


1913 
43,832 


White    

Born   In   California 

Born  in  other  states. .. 

Foreign   l>orn  i  11,695 

Non-caueasian    2,988 


yorthern  California 3,918 

White I  3.725 

Bom   In   California... li  1,879 

Bom  In  other  states—.  3,<)6() 

Foreign  born   '  780 

Non-caueasian  _._ i  19c? 


1912      I     1913 


39,330      22,699 


4<).8(J4 
12,804  I 
16,305  ! 


37,194 

11,854 

14,613 

10,717 

2,136 

3,596 
3,481 
1,704 
1,050 
727 
115 


21,057 
6,675 
8,365 
6,017 
IM2 

2,025 

1,929 

992 

528 

499 

96 


1912 

30,^1 

19,093 
6,055 
7.581 
6,457 
1,138 

1,862 

1,789 

894 

538 

357 

73 


Female 


Per  cent 
male 


Per  cent 
female 


1913 


1912     I,  1913   1   1912   I   1913     1»12 


19,807 
6,189 
7,940 
5,678 
1,346 

1,893 

1,796 

887 

538 

371 

97 


18,101  I  51.6 

5,809  51.9 

7,032  ,  61.3 

5,260  51.4 

998  55.0 


1,734 

1,692 

810 

512 

370 

42 


51.7 
51.8 
52.8 
49.5 
52.4 
49.7 


51.3 
51.0 
51.9 
50.9 
53.3 


51.8 
51.4 
52.5 
51.2 
49.1 
63.5 


X    I 


48.5 

48.1 
48.7 
48.6 
45.0 

48.3 
48.2 
47.2 

a*.5 

47.6 
50.3 


21.153     19,099  I   51.8  ,  51.4  '  48.2      4S.6 


48.7 
49. 0 
48.1 
49.1 
46.7 

48.2 
48.6 
47.5 

18.8 
50.9 
36.5 


Coast   counties    '  1,746  )  1,529  879  769 

White    1,701  1,495,  860  I  748 

Born  in   CaUfornla.-..  857  691  446  366 

Born  in  other  states... ,  389  371  18i  i  185 

Foreign  born   455  433  228  197 

Xon-caucasian 45  34  i          19  '  21 


8(J7 
841 
411 
2«3 
227 
20 


760 
747 
325 

188 

236 

13 


50.3 
50.6 
52.0 
47.8 
50.1 
42.2 


50.3 
50.0 
53.0 
41^.9 
45.5 
61.8 


49.7 
49.4 
48.0 
52.2 
49.9 
57.8 


49.7 
50.0 
47.0 
50.1 
54.5 
88.2 


Interior   counties    ,  2,172  2,067  1,145 

White    2,024  1,9*5  1,069 

Born   in   Cnllfornia 1.022  1,013  546 

Born  in  other  states...  677  '       679  '  342 

Foreign  born   325  294  181 

Non-caueasian    148  81  77 


1.093 

1,041 

528 

35;^ 

1«50 

52 


1,026 
955 
476 
335 
144 
71 


974   52.8  52.9  47.2   47.1 


945 
485 
326 
134 
29 


52.8 
53.4 
50.5 
55.7 
52.0 


52.4 
52.1 
52.0 
54.4 
64.2 


47.2 
4^5.6 
49.5 
44.3 
48.0 


47.6 
47.9 
48.0 
45.6 

35.8 


Central  California -  23.165  |  21,218  11,993  10.943     11,172     10.275     51.8     51.6  48.2  48.4 

White     - ,  21,316  19.878  10,9:50  ,  10,200  [  1<>,356       9,672      51.4  |  61.3  48.6  .  48.7 

Born    in    California H.:i71   '  7,777  4,317  3,9:i<>  '     4,()o4       3,817      51.6     50.9  48.4  49.1 

Born  in  other  states...      6.(r37  5,628  3,062  |    2.924  ,     2,975       2,704  I  50.7  I  62.0  49.3  '  48.0 

Foreign    born    _      6,908  6,473  '    3,581  l     3,322^     3,327        3,151      51.8     51.3  48.2  48.7 

Non-cauea.«lan ,     1.849  1,340  1,03:^  |        737  1        816  l        603  I  55.9  t  55.0  ,  44.1  ,  45.0 


San    Franei.*<co   _.'  7,552 

White    I  7.132 

Born   In   California |  2,8;5« 

Born  in  other  states. ..  1,314 

Foreign   born    I  2,t«2 

Non-eaueasian     42<> 


Other    bay    counties. __• 
White    - - I 

Born    in   California 1 

Born  In  otiier  states...' 

Foreign   born  I 

Non-caueasian    -i 


5,736 
5,391 
2.216 
1,480 
1,61>5 
345 


6.954 
6,01)9 
2,(J01 
1 ,  \m 
2,H42 
345 

5.a'>8 
4,773 
1,940 
1,330 
l..'y)3 
285 


3.H97 
3,<183 
1.46<i 

671 
1,546 

214 

2.976 
2.795 
l.KiO 

748 
887 
181 


3,576 
3,391 
1,279 

617 
l.lJKi 

185 

2,554 
2,41S 
1,016 

VAki 
73') 

13:5 


3,<i55 

3,449 

1,370 

643 

1,4:J<> 

20.> 

2.760 

2,596 

1 ,05() 

lli-l 

808 

164 


3,378 
3,218 
1,322 
549 
1,347 


2,504 

2,355 

924 

<i64 

7r»7 

149 


51.6 
51.6 
51.7 
51.1 
51.8 


51.4  48.4 

51.3  48.4 

49.2  48.3 

52.9  ^  48.9 

52.6  48.2 


51.9 
51.8 


50.5 
50.7 
62.4 


5;>.5  I  50.1 
52.3  I  49.0 
52.5  1  47.7 


48.1 
48.2 
47.7 
49.5 
47.7 
47.5 


48.6 
48.7 
jO.S 
47.1 
47.4 


IfK)      51.0  I  53.6      49.0      4>.4 


49.5 
4».3 
47.6 
49.9 
51.0 
52.3 


(\>ast    counties 

White    , 

Born  in    California , 

Born  in  other  states.... 

Foreign  born 

Non-caueasian    


2.. '85 
2,266 

:m4 

319 


2.455 
2,251 

987 

(i<i4 
204 


1,37<; 

1 ,  16S 

519 

2t».'» 

2fi8 


1,2.'>1 
1,126 

r><n 

.>12 
125 


1.2(K> 

1,<H,<8 
4S) 

2.SS 

111 


1.204  I  53.2  5J.0  '  46.8  '  49.0 

1,125  r.1.5  j  50.0  48.5  j  m.O 

iSii  j  52.0  50.8  48.0      49.2 

eilS  M.7  ,  50.3  I  49.3  I  49.7 

.341  ,  51.7      48.6  ■  48.3   \  51.4 

79  (>5.2  I  61.3  34.8     38.7 


Interior  counties '  7,2!»2  6,751  3,744  3,.^>2  3.548  3,1«>I.->1.3     .52.8  '  48.7     47,3 

White     6,527  6,245  3,314  3,271  3.213  2.974      :>0.8     52.4  !  49.2  '  47.6 

Born    in    California..-.'  2.320  2,249  1,172  1.164  1,14S  l,aM.-»     50.5     51.8  49.5,48.2 

Born  in  other  J^tates--  2,659  2..').i2  1,347  l,.'i;{9  1,312  l.l!«     .')(). 7  t  52.9  49.3     47.1 

Foreign    born    '  1,548  1.464  79.".  7(i8  i:^i  cm     .51.4     52.5  48.6  147.5 

Non-caucaslan     i  765  506  430  291  335  215     56.2     57.5  I  43.8     42.5 
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TABLE  18— >Contfnued. 


Owjcniphlc  (Ilrlsion  and 
race  or  iistirlty  of  mother 


T«»tal 


1913 


Southern  California 16,769 

White    15.823 

Born   In   I'alifornia 2,614 

Born  in  other  states...     9,202 

Foreign   born   4,007 

NoD-raucat4ian    '       946 

Los   Angeles    11,967 

White    11,207 

Born   in  I'alifornia 1,687 

Born  in  other  states...  6,473 

Foreign   bom   '  3,047 

N'on-caucasian    760 

(Hher   countlea    4,802 

White    I  4,616 

Born   in   California 927 

Born  In  other  *itate«.._  2,729 

Foreign  born  960 

Non-eaucasian    186 

yorthem  and  Central 

California 27,083 

White     25,041 

Born    in   California 10,250 

Born  in  other  8tate«._.  7,103 

Foreign  born   ,  7,688 

Non-caucasian    2,042 

Coast    counties    i  17,619 

White    ^ !  16,490 

Bom    in   California 6.908 

Bom  in  other  states...     3,767 

Foreign   bom   5,815 

Non-caucasian    1,129 

Interior  counties    j  9,464 

Whlt«     I  8,551 

Bom    in   California 3,342 

Born  in  other  states...  3,336 

Foreign   born   1,873 

Non-caucasian    913 

Metropolitan  area 13,288 

White    12,523 

Bora    in    Califomia 5,062 

Born  4n  other  states..  2,794 

Foreign   bom 4,677 

Non-caueasian    . 765 

Rural    counties    ,  13,796 

White    u    12,518 

Born   In   Califomia 5,198 

Bora  in  other  states...     4,309  < 

Foreign   born   3,011  , 

Non-caucasian    1,277  ' 


1913 

14.516 

13.885 

2,383 

7,935 

3,517 

681 

10.408 
9,852 
1,493 
5.693 
2.663 
556 

4.108 

3,963 

887 

2,242 

854 

125 


24.814 
23.359 
9,481 
6,678 
7,200 
1,455 

15.995 

15,128 

6,219 

3.467 

5.442 

*W 

8.818 
8,281 
3,262 
3,211 

1,758 

587 

12.012 

11.382 

4,541 

2,4y> 

4.. '^45 

630 

12,802 

11,977 

4,940 

4,182 

2,855 
825 


Births 

Male  Female 

1IU8  1912     I     1913  1912 


8,681 
8,168 
1,368 
4,775 
2,027 
513 

6,224 
5,812 

888 
3,377 
1,547 

412 

2,457 

2,356 

478 

1,398 

480 

101 


14,018 

12,889 

5,309 

3,560 

1,129 

9.128 
8,506 
3,591 
1,901 
3,014 
622 

4,89.) 
4,383 
1,718 
1,<»9 
97() 
507 

6,873 
6.478 
2,62«{ 
1,419 
2,43:i 
395 

7,145 
6,411 
2,68;i 
2,171 
1,.>.)< 
734 


7,425 
7,098 
1,201 
4,119 
1,778 
328 

5,351 
5,074 

748 
2,986 
1,341 

277 

2,075 
2,024 

453 
1,134 

437 
51 


12,806 

11,995 

4,854 

3,462 

3,079 

810 

8,150 
7,683 
3,162 
1,770 
2,751 
467 

4,655 
4,312 
1,692 
1,692 

92H 
343 

6,130 
5,809 
2.21fc') 
1,283 
2,231 
321 

6,675 
6.18<i 
2„V)9 
2.179 
1,448 
489 


8,088 
7,655 
1,248 
4.427 
1,980 
433 

5,743 

5,395 

799 

3.09i 

1.500 

348 

2,345 
2,2^iO 

449 
1,331 

480 
85 


13,065 

12,152 

4.941 

3.513 

3,698 

913 

8,491 
7,984 
3,317 
1.8i;6 
2,81)1 
507 

4,574 
4,168 
1,624 
1,647 

897 

4'm 

6,415 
6,<»45 
2,426 
1 ,375 
2.244 
370 

6,050 
6.107 
2.515 

2,i;?H 

1.4.-)  4 
543 


7,090 
6,737 
1,182 
3,816 
1.739 
353 

5.067 

4.778 

748 

2.708 

1.322 


2.033 
1.959 

434 
1.108 

417 
74 


12,009 

ll,3fi4 

4,627 

3,216 

3.521 

645 

7.846 
7,445 
3,067 

1  .(>97 

2.691 

44)1 


3,919 

1 ,570 

1 .519 

830 

244 

5,573 
2,24  i 

i.2i:j 

2,114 

6.127 
5.791 
2..'iHl 

2.o<t;i 

1.4(17 

33«; 


Per  cent 
male 


1913      1912 


Per  cent 
female 


1913     1912 


51.8 
51.6 
52.3 
51.9 
50.0 
54.2 

52.0 
51.9 
52.6 
52.2 

50.8 


51.2 
51.3 
50.4 
51.9 
50.6 
48.2 

51.4 
51.5 
50.0 
52.4 
50.4 


48.2 
48.4 
47.7 
48.1 
49.4 
45.8 

4S.0 
48.1 
47.4 

47.8 
49.2 


51.8 
51.5 
51.8 
50.5 
51.9 
55.3 

51.8 
51.6 
52.0 
50.5 
51.8 
55.1 


51.6 
51.4 
51.2 
51.8 
51.1 
55.7 

51.0 

50.8 
5(>.8 
51.1 
50.6 
53.8 


48.2 
48.5 
48.2 
49.5 
48.1 
44.7 

48.2 
48.4 
48.0 
49.5 
48.2 
44.9 


51.3 
51.4 
jO.6 
■Vi.l 

55 . 5 

51.7 
51.7 
52.0 
50.8 
52.0 
51.6 

51 .8 
51.2 

51 .6 
50.1 
51.7 
57.5 


52.4 
51.9 
52.7 
52.8 

5M.4 

51 .0 
51.0 
50.5 
'>1.4 
51.3 
51.0 

52.1 
51 .6 
51.  H 
52.1 
5<).7 
59.3 


48.7 
48. 6 
49.4 
47.9 
44.5 

48.3 
48.3 
48.0 
49.2 
4«.0 
48.4 

48.2 
48.8 
48.4 
49.6 
48.3 
42.5 


48.8 
48.7 
49.6 
48.1 
49.4 
51.8 

48.6 
48.5 
50.0 
47.6 
49.6 


279     54.2     49.8  i  45.8      50.2 


51.2 

50.5 

48.8 

49.5 

51.0 

50.8 

49.0 

49.2 

51.6 

51.1 

48.4 

48.9 

51.2 

50.6 

48.8 

49.4 

50.0 

51.2 

.jO.O 

48.8 

54.3 

40.8 

45.7 

59.2 

48.4 

48.6 
48.8 
48.2 
48.9 
44.3 

49.0 
49.2 
49.2 
48.9 
49.4 
46.2 


4,163      51.7      52.8  |  48.3      47.2 


47.6 
48.1 
47.3 
47.2 
41.6 

49.0 
49.0 
49.5 
48.6 
48.7 
49.0 

47.9 
48.4 

48.2 
47.9 
49.3 

40.7 
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TABLE  19.— Births  Classified  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  with  Per  Cents 

by  Sex,  for  Cities  and  Rest  of  State:  1913  and  1912. 


PopuUtion  group  and  race 
or  nativity  of  mother 


Total 


1913 


California }  43,852 

White     40,864 

Born   In   California 12,864 

Born  In  otber  Htates...  10,305 
Foreign   bom   i  ll,MKi 

Non-caurasian    2,988 

Freeholders'  Charter 

Cities 27,759 

White    26.076 

Born   in   California 7,846 

Born  In  other  states...  10,048 

Foreign   born   8,182 

Non-caucasian    1,^83 

Rest  op  State 16,098 

White    14,788 

Born  In  (California.—  5,018 
Born  in  other  states. ._j  6,257 
Foreign  born   |    3,513 

Non-eaueasian 1,305 


il 

nirth« 
Male 

Female 

t      Per  cent 
1        male 

1 

1 

Per  cent 
1      female 

1912 

1913     1     1912 

1913 

1912 

'  1913  1  1912 

1 

1913  '  19a 

39,330 

'  22,699     20,231 

21,163 

19,099 

51.8     51.4 

48.2      48.6 

37,194 

21,057     19,093 

19,807 

18,101 

1  51.5     51.3 

48.5      48.7 

11,864 

,    6,675       6,055 

6,189 

5,809 

'  61.9     51.0 

48.1      49.0 

14,613 

8,3(i5       7.581 

7,940 

7,032 

51.3     51.9 

48.7  '  48.1 

10,717 

6,017       5,457 

5,678 

5,260 

51.4     50.9 

48.6      49.1 

2,136 

1,642       1,138 

1,346 

tnRj 

55.0     53.3 

45.0     46.7 

24,827     14,278     12,721      18,481      12,106     51.4     51.2  i  48.6     48.8 


23,494 

13,377 

12,080 

12,699 

11,464 

51.3 

61.2 

48.7 

48.8 

7,118 

4,062 

3,588 

8,794 

3.530 

51.6 

50.4 

48.4 

49.6 

8,878 

5,156 

i,(m 

4,892 

4.269 

51.8 

51.9 

48.7 

48.1 

7,498 

4,169 

8,833 

4,013 

3,665 

61.0 

51.1 

49.0 

48.9 

1,333 

901 

691 

782 

642 

53.5 

51.8 

43.5 

48.f 

14,503       8,421       7,510       7.672       6,993     52.3     51.8     47.7      48.2 


13.700 

7,680 

7.063 

7,106 

6.637 

51.9 

51.6 

48.1 

48.4 

4,746 

2,683 

2,467 

2,395 

2,279 

62.3 

52.0 

47.7 

48.0 

6.735 

3,209 

2,972 

3,018 

2,763 

51.3 

51.8 

48.7 

48.2 

3.219 

1,848 

1.624 

1,665 

1.695 

62.6 

60.6 

47.4 

49.S 

803   ! 

1 

741 

447 

664  1 

356 

6'i.8 

55.7 

43.2 

44.3 
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IIL    STATISTICS  OF  DEATHS:  1913  AND  1912. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Causes  of  Death.—Dhesises  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease, 
etc.)  constitute  the  principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California, 
the  per  cent  of  total  deaths  for  this  group  being  16.3  in  1913  and  17.4 
in  1912  against  the  annual  average  of  16.3  for  1909  to  1913,  and  the 
death  rates  per  100,000  population  being  235.1  and  247.2  as  compared 
with  the  annual  average  of  226.3  for  the  last  five  years. 

Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  this 
State,  causing  about  one  seventh  of  all  deaths  (14.0  per  cent  for  both 
1913  and  1912  against  the  average  of  14.6  for  1909  to  1913).  The 
tuberculosis  death  rate  per  100,000  population  was  202.2  in  1913  and 
198.8  in  1912  against  202.4  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  per  cents  of  total  deaths  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 
(pneumonia,  etc.)  were  9.9  and  10.5  (a^rainst  the  average  of  10.0), 
while  the  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  this  class  of  diseases 
were  142.5  and  148.9  (against  the  average  of  138.4). 

For  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  the  per  cents  were  9.6  and  8.9 
as  c(  mpared  with  the  average  of  9.3,  and  the  death  rates  were  139.2  in 
1913  and  126.6  in  1912  as  compared  with  the  average  of  128.7  for  1909 
to  1913. 

Other  prominent  causes  of  death  in  1913  and  1912  were:  Diseases 
of  the  digestive  system,  miscellaneous  violence,  cancer,  and  Bright 's 
disease. 

T>'phoid  fever,  as  usual,  was  the  mast  fatal  epidemic  disease,  causing 
1.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913  and  1.2  per  cent  in  1912  against  the 
average  of  1.3  for  the  five-year  period  just  ended.  However,  the  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  decreased  generally  through  the  whole  eight  years 
last  past,  the  successive  totals  being  as  follows:  657  (1906),  558,  540, 
461,  477,  444,  454,  and  436  (1913). 

Other  notable  epidemic  diseases  present  in  1913  and  1912  were: 
Whooping-cough,  diphtheria  and  croup,  measles,  influenza,  malarial 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  (causing  15  deaths  in  1913  and  16  in 
1912),  and  plague  (causing  2  deaths  in  1913  against  none  in  1912). 

Geographic  Divisions. — Analysis  of  causes  of  death  in  different  locali- 
ties reveals  marked  contrasts  between  the  several  geographic  divisions 
in  the  relative  prevalence  of  various  diseases. 

In  the  coast  counties  of  both  Northern  and  Central  California,  as  well 
as  in  Southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,  relatively  high  propor- 
tions of  all  deaths  are  due  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  explana- 
tion being  the  presence  of  state  hospitals  in  these  threo  geographic 
divisions. 

The  interior  counties  of  Northern  California  show  high  proportions 
for  miscellaneous  deaths  from  violence,  as  drowning,  railroad  injuries, 
other  accidents,  etc. 

In  the  interior  counties  of  both  Central  and  Northern  California, 
and  also  in  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  other  than  Los  Angeles,  the 
proportions  are  very  high  for  typhoid  fever. 
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Each  year  larjre  pnjportions  of  all  deaths  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  !)av  counties  were  from  diseases  of  the  eirculatorv  system  (heart 
disease,  etc.)  and  also  fnan  pneii'ncnia.  San  Franeisc'o.  furthermore, 
leading  especially  in  the  proportion  cf  suicidi^  anion?  all  decedents. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  fnnn  tuberculosis  was  very  hijh  indeed 
each  year  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  in  the  other  counties  of  Southern 
California,  en  account  of  the  many  deatlis  occurring:  amonor  newcomers 
from  the  East. 

Contrast  between  mortality  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the  rural 
ccmnties  north  of  Tehachapi  shows  that  the  urban  territory  excels  in 
deaths  from  heart  disease.  Bri*rht's  disease,  cancer,  pneumonia,  diprestive 
ailm(»nts  (except  diarrhea),  and  suicide,  as  well  as  from  diphtheria 
and  croup,  while  the  country  districts  excel  in  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  infantile  diarrhea,  accidental  violence  and  **old 
age,'*  as  well  as  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  scarlet  fever,  whooping- 
cough  and  measles. 

^luch  the  same  contrast  appc^ars  between  mortality  in  chartered  cities 
as  a  class  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  deaths  from 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years)  being  notably  less  within  cities 
than  outside  them. 

Tnhcrculosis. — The  '*gnat  white  plague''  caused  5,402  deaths  in 
1913  and  5,128  in  1912.  the  per  cent  being  14.0  each  year  against  the 
average  of  14.6  for  1909  to  1913.  Th(»  average  per  cent  of  total  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  five  years  last  past  was  no  less  than  18.6  for 
Southern  California  against  only  12.6  for  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia together. 

Among  cities,  the  animal  average  per  cent  of  tuberculcsis  deaths  was 
highest  for  San  Bernardino.  Riverside.  Pasadena.  Los  Angeles.  Stockton, 
and  San  Diego,  all  except  Stockton  (with  a  state  hospital)  being  in 
Southern  California.  The  per  cent  was  relatively  low  for  Richmond, 
Long  Beach,  Berkeley,  Santa  Monica,  Alameda.  Palo  Alto,  Salinas, 
Vallejo,  Santa  Cruz,  Oakland,  and  Fresno,  all  these  cities  except  Long 
Beach  and  Santa  ^NFonica  being  north  of  Tehachapi. 

Classification  of  deaths  from  tubereiilosis  ])y  length  of  residence  shows 
that  north  of  Tehachapi  many  native  Californians  and  old  time  residents 
succumb  to  this  disease.  Th(^  aniuial  average  per  cent  of  native  Cali- 
foriiians  amonj,^  tuberculosis  victims  in  190!^  to  1913  was  38.8  for  North- 
ern and  Central  California  together  against  only  15.8  for  Southern 
California,  l)eing  29.0  for  the  entire  State.  Similarly,  the  average  per 
cent  who  had  lived  here  at  least  10  years  was  28.4  for  the  territory 
north  of  Tehachapi  as  compared  with  only  20.2  for  that  to  the  south, 
being  24.9  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

South  of  Tehachapi,  on  the  other  hand,  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occur 
largely  among  newly  arrived  consum])tives.     The  annual  average  per 
cent  of  tnbercnh^sis  victims  who  had  lived  in  the  State  less  than    10 
years  was  as  great  as  55.8  for  Southern  California  against  merely  18.1 
for  the   territory   north   of  T«'haehai)i   and  34.2  for  the  w^hole   State. 
Moreover,. the  length  of  residence  in  California  was  less  than  a  year  for 
an    average    of    16.8    per    cent    of    the    tuberculosis    victims   south     of 
Tehachapi,   the  corresponding  averaire  i)er  cent   for  the  entire   State 
being  only  9.2.     In  fact,  of  all  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Southern 
California,  an  average  of  1.8  per  cent  had  been  in  the  State  less  than 
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a  month,  6.3  per  cent  less  than  three  months,  and  altogether  11.1  per 
cent  less  than  half  a  year. 

Among  tuberculosis  victims  in  cities,  the  average  per  cents  for  resi- 
dents of  less  than  10  years'  standing  in  1909  to  1913  were  as  follows: 
Pasadena,  66.4 ;  Riverside,  59.9 ;  San  Diego,  58.6 ;  San  Bernardino,  57.4. 
and  Los  Angeles,  57.0.  Moreover,  the  average  per  cents  for  residents  of 
less  than  a  single  year^s  standing  were  thus:  San  Diego,  21.3;  Pasadena, 
19.1 ;  Riverside,  18.0;  Los  Angeles,  15.9,  and  San  Bernardino,  15.2. 

Figures  for  1910  to  1913  indicate  that  the  months  of  greatest  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis  for  California  as  a  whole  are  February,  March, 
April  and  May.  while  deaths  from  this  disease  are  relatively  least 
numerous  in  August,  September,  October  and  November. 

In  short,  the  death  rate  of  California  is  evidently  swollen  ccmsider- 
ably  by  deaths  occurring  here  from  disease  contracted  elsewhere.  For 
where  tuberculosis  is  most  prevalent  a  large  proportion  of  the  victims 
are  residents  of  very  short  standing.  ^loreover,  infection  from  these 
newly  arrived  consumptives  accounts  for  some  of  the  deaths  among 
native  Calif orians  and  old-time  residents. 

iSVr.— Of  38,599  decedents  in  1913,  the  males  were  23,807  and  the 
females  14.792,  while  among  the  36,709  in  1912  the  males  were  22,634 
and  the  females  14,075.  The  per  cent  male  was  61.7  for  both  1913  and 
1912  against  the  average  of  62.0  for  1909  to  1913.  Each  year  the  per 
cent  male  was  highest  for  Northern  California  and  next  for  Central 
California. 

The  per  cents  male  were  above  the  general  average  for  deaths  from 
suicide,  other  violence,  typhoid  fever,  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Bright 's 
disease,  and  heart  disease,  etc.  The  female  decedents  outnumbered  the 
males  each  year  only  for  whooping-cough,  cancer,  scarlet  fever,  influenza, 
and  measles. 

Race. — In  1913  the  white  decedents  numbered  36,501 ;  the  Chinese, 
707:  the  Japanese,  613:  the  negroes,  595,  and  the  Indians,  183.  The 
figur(?s  for  1912  were:  White,  34,732;  Chinese,  741;  negroes,  543;  Jap- 
anese, 524,  and  Indian,  169.  The  per  cent  white  in  each  case  was  94.6, 
or  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  Each  year  the  per 
cent  white  was  highest  for  Southern  California. 

The  per  cents  white  were  very  high  for  deaths  from  diphtheria  and 
croup,  influenza,  measles,  cancer.  Bright 's  disea.se,  and  diseases  of  the 
circulatory,  nervous,  and  respiratory  systems. 

The  proportion  of  Caucasians  among  all  decedents  was  low  each  year 
for  typhoid  fever,  which  causes  many  deaths  of  Japanese,  and  for  tuber- 
culosis, which  kills  many  Chinese  and  negroes. 

Xativifij. — Of  the  white  decedents  in  1913  and  1912  those  born  in 
other  states  were  14,297  and  13,617;  the  foreign  born  were  11,404  and 
10,936:  those  born  in  California  were  9,675  and  9,143;  and  the  nativity 
was  unknouTi  for  1,125  and  1,036.  The  per  c(*nt  distribution  of  white 
decedents  in  1913  and  1912.  respectively,  was:  Other  states,  39.2  each 
year;  foreign  countries,  31.2  and  31.5:  California,  26.5  and  26.3;  and 
unknown,  3.1  and  3.0.  For  1909  to  1913,  moreover,  the  animal  average 
per  cents  were:  Other  American,  38. 1 ;  foreign,  31.7;  Californian,  27.2; 
and  luiknown,  3.0. 

The  proportion  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  is  very  high  for 
Southern  California,  especially  Los  Angeles.     The  proportion  foreign 
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honx  is  notably  f?r(»at  only  for  (Vntral  California,  especially  for  San 
Francisco  and  the  other  bay  counties.  The  proportion  of  native  Cali- 
fornians  anion ir  decedents  was  j;n»atest  each  year  in  Central  California, 
and  next  in  Northern  California. 

The  proportion  of  native  Californians  is  especially  great  for  deaths 
from  early  infancy,  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  whooping-cough,  measles 
diphtheria  and  croup,  scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  tuberculosis  other  than 
pulmonary,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever  and  childbirth. 

The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  above  the  general  averages 
for  deaths  from  influenza,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than 
meningitis,  Bright 's  disease,  cancer,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  and  over),  pulmonary  tubercu- 
hisis,  and  general  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  and  cancer  {i.  e.,  dia- 
betes, alcoholism,  etc.). 

The  proportions  foreign  bom  were  above  the  general  averages  for 
deaths  from  heart  disease,  etc.,  cancer.  Bright 's  disease,  suicide  and 
other  violence,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  nervous  and  digestive 
systems  except  pneumonia,  meningitis  and  diarrhea,  respectively. 

Age  Periods. — The  deaths  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  were  dis- 
tributed by  age  periods  as  follows :  Under  1  year,  4,336  and  3.942 :  1  to 
4  vears,  1,631  and  1,616;  5  tt)  14  vears,  1,()4S  and  977;  15  to  24  years. 
2.273  and  2,252:  25  to  34  years,  3,762  and  3,636;  35  to  44  years,  4,215 
and  4,062 ;  45  to  54  years,  4,670  and  4,489 ;  55  to  64  years.  5,037  and 
4,747;  and  65  years  and  over,  11,627  and  10,988. 

The  corresponding  per  cents  for  1913  and  1912  were:  Under  1  year. 
11.2  and  10.8;  1  to  4  years.  4.2  and  4.4;  5  to  14  years.  2.7  each  year; 
15  to  24  years.  5.9  and  6.1 ;  25  to  34  years,  9.8  and  9.9;  35  to  44  years. 
10.9  and  11.1:  45  to  54  vears.  12.1  and  12.2;  55  to  64  vears,  13.1  and 
12.9;  and  65  years  and  over,  30.1  and  29.9.  Moreover,  the  annual  aver- 
a2re  per  cent  distribution  for  1911  to  1913  was:  Under  1  year,  10.8: 
1  to  4  years,  4.2;  5  to  14  years,  2.7;  15  to  24  years,  6.2;  25  to  35  years, 
9.9;  35  to  44  years,  11.2:  45  to  54  years,  12.1 ;  55  to  64  years,  13.0;  and 
65  years  and  over,  29.9. 

The  median  age  of  California  decedents,  half  being  younger  and  half 
older,  was  49.36  vears  for  1913,  and  49.16  vears  for  1912,  as  compared 
with  48.83  vears 'for  1911. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  under  15  years  vary  irregularly  among  g^eo- 
graphic  divisions.  However,  the  per  cents  are  relatively  high  at  15  to 
44  years  for  Southern  California,  probably  on  account  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis;  at  45  to  64  years  for  Central  California,  especially  Sail 
Franeiseo;  and  at  iy'y  years  and  over  for  Northern  California. 

Under  1  year  occur  large  proportions  of  deaths  from  early  infancy 
and  infantile  diarrhea,  whooping-cough,  measles,  meningitis,  and  pneu- 
monia. 

At  1  to  4  years  the  diseases  especially  fatal  are  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
di[)theria  and  croup,  whoopinir-congh,  meningitis,  diarrhea  and  enter- 
itis, tuberculosis  of  other  organs  than  the  lungs,  malarial  fever,  pnen- 
monia  and  other  diseasis  of  the  respiratory  system,  and  miscellaneous 
violence   (accidental  injuries,  etc.). 

At  5  to  14  years  the  diseasrs  causing  excei)tionally  large  proportions 
of  deaths  are  diphtheria  and  croup,  scarlet  fever,  menin2:itis,  tubercu- 
losis other  than  pulmonary,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  mis- 
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cellaneoiis  violence,  whooping-cough,  diarrhea  and  other  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system,  and  general  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  and 
cancer. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  is  notably  high  for  successive  productive 
ages  as  follows :  At  15  to  24  years  for  childbirth,  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, suicide  and  other  violence,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
other  than  diarrhea;  at  25  to  M  years  for  childbirth,  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  suicide  and  other  violence;  at  35  to  44  years  for  child- 
birth, suicide  and  other  violence,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  general 
diseases  (diabetes,  alcoholism,  etc.),  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
except  diarrhea ;  at  45  to  54  years  for  cancer,  suicide  and  other  violence, 
general  di.seases,  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  except  diarrhea,  pul- 
monary' tuberculosis.  Bright 's  disease,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
except  meningitis;  and  at  55  to  64  years  for  cancer, Bright \s  disease, heart 
disease,  etc.,  disea.ses  of  the  nervous  system  except  meningitis,  general 
diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  except  diarrhea. 

At  65  years  and  over  the  per  cents  are  particularly  high  for  deaths 
from  influenza,  miscellaneous  causes  (including  ''old  age''),  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  except  pneumonia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  except  menin- 
gitis. Bright 's  disease,  senile  diarrhea,  and  cancer. 

Marital  Condition  of  Decedents. — Exclusive  of  children  under  15,  the 
classification  of  the  19,946  male  decedents  in  1913  was:  Single,  6,448; 
married,  8,837;  widowed,  2,966;  divorced,  290;  and  unknown,  1,405. 
The  marital  condition  of  the  11,638  females  aged  15  and  over  was: 
Single,  1,427;  married,  5;579 ;  widowed,  4,322;  divorced,  150;  and 
unknown,  160. 

The  per  cent  distribution  was  as  follows  for  male  and  female  dece- 
dents, respectively:  Single,  32.3  and  12.3;  married,  44.3  and  47.9; 
\indowed,  14.9  and  37.1;  divorced,  1.5  and  1.3;  and  unknown,  7.0  and 
1.4.  Male  decedents  exceed  in  the  per  cent  single,  and  females  in  the 
per  cent  widowed,  the  proportion  married  being  about  the  same  for  each 
sex. 

Among  men  the  per  cent  single  was  much  greater,  and  the  per  cent 
married  much  less,  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that 
to  the  north,  similar  contra.sts  appearing  among  women  but  in  only 
slight  degree.  Southern  California  excels  in  the  proportion  of  widowers 
and  Northern  and  Central  California  in  the  proportion  of  widows  among 
decedents. 

The  per  cents  single,  among  both  men  and  women,  were  above  general 
averages  for  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  suicide  and  other 
\aolence. 

The  proportion  married  was  high  among  men  for  cancer,  nervous 
diseases.  Bright 's  .disease,  digestive  ailments,  and  heart  disease,  etc., 
and  among  women  for  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  suicide,  miscellaneous 
causes,  cancer,  digestive  ailments,  and  Briorht's  disease. 

In  general,  the  per  cents  for  both  widowers  and  widows  were  par- 
ticularly great  for  heart  disea.se,  etc..  Bright 's  disease,  nervous  diseases, 
and  respiratory  troubles. 
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Occffiyatloits  and  Causts  ftf  Dtath. — Of  the  decedents  aped  15  years 
and  over  for  whom  oe^'upatitjns  were  reported,  totaling:  18.231  in  1913, 
and  17,415  in  1912,  the  males  numl)ered  17,045  and  16,391  while  the 
females  were  only  1,1S6  and  1,(>24.  respe<*tively,  the  per  cents  male  being 
93.5  and  94.1  and  female  merely  6.5  and  5.9. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  notably  high  among 
men  in  the  following  spetific  occupations:  Engineers  and  surveyors, 
sailors  and  pilots,  barbers  and  hairdressers,  lumbermen  and  raftsmen, 
common  laborers,  draymen,  stock  raisers,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keep- 
ers, iron  and  steel  workers,  steam  railroad  employees,  farmers,  and 
merchants.  The  proportions  were  also  high  among  women  workers  for 
nurs(»s,  clerks,  and  school  teachers. 

Tuberculosis  caused  relatively  more  deaths  among  both  men  and 
women  workers  than  among  men  without  occupation  or  women  with  only 
home  duties.  The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  particu- 
larly high  for  the  following  occupations  of  men:  Plumbers,  clerks, 
waiters,  tailors,  musicians,  barbers,  hucksters,  common  laborers, 
butchers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  engineers  and  8ur\'eyors,  bakers,  dray- 
men, saloonkeepers,  painters,  printers,  machinists,  and  steam  railroad 
employees.  The  proportions  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  shio 
relatively  high  for  clerks,  teachers  and  servants  among  women  wage 
earners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
were  very  low  indeed  for  policemen,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, boot  and  shoemakers,  hostlers,  lumbermen,  farmers,  soldiers,  and 
stock  raisers. 

Miscellaneous  violence,  like  tuberculosis,  caused  relatively  more  deaths 
among  both  men  and  women  reporting  gainful  occupations  than  among 
those  without  wage-earning  employments.  The  per  cent«  of  deaths  from 
accidents  were  especially  high  among  men  in  the  following  occupa- 
tions: Lumbermen,  railroad  employees,  hucksters,  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors, drajTuen,  common  laborers,  machinists,  stationary  engineers, 
iron  and  steel  workers,  sailors,  plumbers,  and  miners.  The  proportions 
r)f  deaths  from  violence  on  the  other  hand,  were  remarkably  small  among 
lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants,  pharmacists,  tailors,  hotel 
and  boarcling-house  keepers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  brick  masons,  clerks, 
cabinetmakers,  printers,  and  musicians. 

The  statistics  show  varying  relations  between  occupations  and  causes 
of  d(»aths  for  f)ersons  in  different  occupations  dying  from  cancer,  dis- 
eases of  the  eirculatorv  system,  Bright 's  disease,  diseases  of  the  nervous, 
respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  and  from  suicide. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

The  Sfafe. — Table  1,  on  pages  88-89,  gives  the  number  of  deaths 
in  California  from  certain  principal  causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion  per 
1,0(10  total  deaths  and  also  the  death  rate  per  100,000  estimated  midyear 
poi)nlati()n  for  each  year  in  the  live-year  period  just  ended.  The  table 
also  ])rescnts  aiunial  average  proportions  and  rates  for  the  five  years, 
1909  to  191;^ 
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Table  1  shows  that  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  heart  disease, 
etc.,  constitute  the  principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California. 
Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  caused  16.3  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in 
191*^  and  17.4  per  cent  in  1912,  against  the  annual  average  of  16.3  for 
1009  to  1913.  The  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  this  class  of 
disf^ases  were  235.1  and  247.2  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  the  annual  average  of  226.3  for  the  five  years  just  ended. 
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5.0 
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» 
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0.1 
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0.1 
6.7 

0.1 
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0.1 
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128.0 
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167.3  ' 
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22.4 
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22.4 

21.9 

19.8 

30.1 

32.4 

31.5 

30.6 

29.7 

28.5 

66.4 

62.8 

69.6 

61.2 

62.8 

83.8 

95.0 

89.4  , 

^1.5 

82.8 

84.3 

44.9 

44.2 

45.2 

41.9 

38.0 

59.4 

64.9 

62.8  ' 

61.8 

56.6 

51.0 

10.6 

8.4 

11.2 

11.4 

12.8 

15.0 

15.1 

11.9 

15.3 

15.4 

17.3 
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80.6 

82.2 

81.2 

80.0 

113.7 

124.1 

114.7 

112.4 

109.8 

107.5 

192.7 

173.7 

162.2 

157.0 

160.3 

236.3 

235.1 

247.2 

221.7 

212.2 

215.3 

76.1 

80.9 

78.6 

76.8 

67.2 

104.9 

110.0 

115.1 

107.4 

101.7 

90.2 

22.5 

23.7  ' 

23.6 

23.9 

27.2 

33.5 

32.5 

33.8 

32.2 

32.3 

36.5 
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28.8 

29.9 
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42.8 
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11.7 

51.7 

58.9 

51.9 
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72.0 
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68.1 
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62.0 

59.5 

64.2 

62.8 

60.0 

85.5 

89.5 
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84.9 

80.6 

10.2 

9.9 

10.4 

9.6 

9.7 

13.8 

14.8 

14.1 

14.3 

12.8 

13.0 

37.4 

37.3 

34.3 

34.9 

32.2 

48.9 

54.0 

53.1 

46.9 

47.1 

43.3 

21.7 

21.9 

22.1 

21.8 

22.7 

30.5 

31.3 

31.1 

30.2 

29.5 

30.4 

81.2 
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79.0 

76.7 
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110.9 
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114.4 

107.9 

103.7 

111.1 

46.0 

45.8 

45.7 

49.9 

56.4 

67.4 

66.4 

65.2 

62.4 

67.4 

75.8 

*Less  than  one  tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  Cali- 
fornia. Each  vear  about  one  seventh  of  all  deaths  in  the  State  were 
due  to  this  disease,  the  per  cent  bein<?  14.0  for  both  1913  and  1912 
aprainst  the  avera^-e  of  14.6  for  1909  to  1913.  In  1918,  as  in  1912  also. 
11.8  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  California  were  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  and  2.2  per  cent  from  tubercuh?sis  of  other  organs,  the  averag<*s 
for  1909  to  1913  being  12.4  and  2.2.  The  death  rate  per  100.000  popu- 
lation for  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  was  202.2  in  1913  and  198.8  in  1912 
against  the  average  of  202.4  for  the  last  five  years. 

Next  after  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  and  various  forms  of 
tuberculosis  taken  together  come  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, 
pneumonia,  etc.  Diseases  of  this  class  caused  9.9  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
in  1913  and  10.5  per  cent  in  1912  as  compared  with  the  average  of  10.0 
for  1909  to  1913.  Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  caused  7.6  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913  and  8.1  per  cent  in  1912,  while  other  diseas<*s 
of  the  respiratory  system  caused  2.3  and  2.4  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  all  diseases  of  the  respirators* 
svstem  was  142.5  in  1913  and  148.9  in  1912  against  the  average  of  138.4 
for  1909  to  1913. 

For  meningitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  1913  and 
1912,  respectively,  the  per  cents  of  all  deaths  were  9.6  and  8.9  against 
the  five-year  average  of  9.3,  while  the  death  rates  per  100,000  popula- 
tion were  139.2  and  126.6  against  the  average  of  128.7.  Meningitis 
alone  caused  1.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913  and  0.8  per  cent  in  1912. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (diarrhea  and  enteritis,  etc.)  caused 
9.4  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913  and  9.3  per  cent  in  1912  against  the 
average  of  9.2,  and  showed  death  rates  of  136.0  and  131.6  in  1913  and 
1912  as  compared  with  the  average  of  127.5  for  1909  to  1913.  The 
deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  among  children  under  2  years  of 
age  were  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages  in  1913  and  2.9 
per  cent  in  1912. 

Violence  other  than  suicide  caused  8.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913 
and  8.0  per  cent  in  1912  against  the  average  of  8.0,  while  suicides  alone 
caused  2.2  per  cent  of  all  d(»aths  each  year  as  well  as  for  the  whole  five- 
year  period. 

Cancers  of  various  kinds  caused  6.6  ytor  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913  and 
6.3  per  cent  in  1912  as  compared  with  the  average  of  6.3,  while  Bright 's 
disease  and  nephritis  caused  6.2  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1913  and  6.0 
per  cent  in  1912  against  the  average  of  6.2. 

Of  the  epidemic  diseases.  ty{)hoid  fever  was  by  far  the  most  fat^^l 
each  year,  the  deaths  therefrom  in  1913  and  1912  numbering  436  and 
454  and  the  per  cents  being  1.1  and  1.2  against  the  average  of  1.3  for 
1909  to  1913.  In  1913  and  1912.  respectively,  the  deaths  from  whooping- 
cou'zh  numbered  128  and  193  witli  per  cents  of  0.3  and  0.5  against  the 
five-year  average  of  0.6;  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup  totaled 
186  and  158  with  jjer  cents  of  0.5  and  0.4  against  the  average  of  0.6 :  and 
the  deaths  from  measles  numbered  154  and  134  with  a  per  cent  of  0.4 
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each  year  against  the  average  of  0.4.  Deaths  reported  from  influenza 
numbered  220  in  1913  and  146  in  1912  (or  considerably  more  for  the 
last  two  than  for  earlier  years) ,  the  per  cents  being  0.6  and  0.4,  respec- 
tively, as  compared  with  the  average  of  only  0.4  for  1909  to  1913. 

Fewer  deaths  were  reported  in  1913  than  in  1912  both  for  typhoid 
fever  and  whooping-cough,  though  somewhat  more  were  reported  in 
1913  than  in  1912  for  diphtheria  and  croup  as  well  as  measles. 

For  typhoid  fever,  in  fact,  the  death  total  decreased  quite  steadily  in 
general  throughout  the  whole  eight  years  last  past  as  follows:  657 
(1906),  558,  540,  461,  477,  444,  454,  and  436  (1913).  The  per  cent  of 
total  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  was  only  1.1  in  1913  and  1.2  in  1912 
against  the  annual  average  of  1.3  for  1909  to  1913.  Similarly,  the  death 
rate  per  100,000  population  for  typhoid  fever  was  merely  16.3  in  1913 
and  17.6  'ji  1912  as  compared  with  18.3  for  the  five-year  period  just 
ended. 

Deaths  from  other  epidemic  diseases  occurred  as  follows  in  1913  and 

1912,  respectively :  Malarial  fever,  77  and  101 ;  scarlet  fever,  85  and  34 ; 
and  smallpox,  15  and  16.    Two  deaths  from  plague  were  reported  for 

1913,  but  none  for  1912. 

Main  Geographic  Divisimis. — Table  2,  which  follows,  gives  for  the 
three  main  geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912  the  number  of  deaths 
from  certain  principal  causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion  from  each 
cause  per  1,000  total  deaths.  The  death  rates  per  100,000  population 
are  not  shown  for  geographic  divisions,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating population  for  different  localities  with  sufficiently  equal  accu- 
racy to  justify  the  comparison  of  detailed  death  rates  for  individual 
causes  of  death. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid 
fever  were  particularly  high  for  Central  California  each  vear,  12.9  and 
13.9  in  1913  and  1912  against  State  averages  of  11.3  and  12.4.  For  1913 
alone,  moreover,  the  proportion  for  Northern  California  was  slightly 
above  the  State  average,  12.0  against  11.3. 

The  proportions  for  whooping-cough  were  above  the  State  averages  of 
3.3  in  1913  and  5.3  in  1912  for  Southern  California  both  vears,  5.1 
and  6.6. 

The  proportions  for  diphtheria  and  croup  also  exceeded  the  State 
averages  of  4.8  and  5.3  for  Southern  California  both  years,  5.1  and  4.7, 
as  weU  as  for  Central  California  in  less  degree,  4.9  and  4.5. 

The  proportions  for  measles  surpassed  the  State  averages  of  4.0  and 
3.6  only  for  Southern  California  in  1913  alone,  6.8,  and  for  Central 
California  in  1912  alone,  5.7. 

For  Northern  California  the  proportions  are  particularly  high  for 
deaths  from  violence  other  than  suicide,  being  no  less  than  108.5  and 
102.3  for  this  main  division  against  81.2  and  80.4  for  the  whole  State, 
as  well  as  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  menin.ritis, 
being  92.8  and  89.4  for  this  main  division  against  85.9  and  80.6  for 
the  State  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively. 

Central  California  excels  in  the  proportions  for  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system  (heart  disease,  etc.),  174.1  and  182.0  against  State  aver- 
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ages  of  162.7  and  173.7;  for  cancer,  71.4  and  65.9  against  66.4  and  62.8; 
and  for  pneumonia  and  braneho-pueunionia,  81.8  and  86.3  against  76.1 
and  80.9. 

Southern  California  leads  decidinlly  in  the  proportions  for  tubercu- 
losis. The  proportions  per  1,(K)0  total  deaths  for  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  were  no  less  than  147.9  and  150.2  for  this  main  division  against 
only  117.5  and  117.6  for  the  entire  State,  and  for  tuberculosis  of  other 
organs  were  21.9  and  24.6  for  this  division  against  22.4  and  22.1  for  the 
State. 

Minor  Giographie  Divisions. — Table  3  on  the  following  pages  pn^ents 
similar  figures  for  the  eight  minor  geographic  divisions. 
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TABLE  2. — Deaths  from   Certain   Principal  Cau*e*»  with   Proportion  per  1,000  Total 

Deaths,  for  Main  Geographic  Divisions:*  1913  and  1912. 


The  State 


CAOse  of  death 


1913 


1912 


Northern 
CaUfomla 

1913     .     1912 


Central 
California 


Southern 
CaU/ornia 


1913 


1912  1913         1912 


DEATHS.  !  I 

All  CACSKS 88,599     36,709       4,267       4.029     20,302     19,663     14.030     13,027 


Typhoid   fever  

436 

454 

51 

46 

268 

273 

122 

135 

Malarial   fever   

77 

101 

22 

30 

•  50 

58 

5 

13 

Smallpox   

15 

16    - 



6 

2 

10 

14 

Meaivles    _ _ 

154 

134 

10 

13 

49 

112 

95 

9 

S<*«rlet  fever _ 

85 
128 

34 
108 

6 
13 

6 
9 

61 
43 

11 

98 

19 
72 

17 

Whooplng-couKh    _ 

SJ 

Diphtheria  and  croup _ 

183 

158 

15 

8 

99 

89 

72 

61 

Influenza    _ 

220 

146 

21 

21 

97 

63 

102 

62 

Plague    _ 

2 
180 

2 
81 

Other  epidemic   diseaMs .. 

186 

36 

30 

89 

63 

67 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

4,536 

4,316 

409 

387 

2,052 

1,972 

2,075 

1,957 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

886 

812   ' 

56 

75 

503 

416 

307 

321 

Cancer    __.    „    

2,565 

2,306 

228 

206 

1,449 

1.295  , 

884 

880 

805 

Other  general  diseases 

1,738 

1,621 

199 

207 

985 

5t)9 

530 

Meningitis   

405 

3()8 

40 

28 

175 

166 

190 

114 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system.. 

3,315 

2,959 

396 

360 

1,687 

1,468 

1,232 

1,131 

Dliseaiiep  of  circulatory  system 

6,281 

6.376 

741 

733 

3,534 

3.576 

2.006 

2,037 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

2,938 

2,968 

324 

314 

1,661 

1,698 

953 

056 

Other  diseaaes  of  respiratory  system 

868 

872 

91 

78 

449 

483 

328 

311 

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    tmder    2 ' 

years    

1,270 

1,056 

84 

72 

661 

612 

525 

872 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and 

t 

over    \ 

369 
1,995 

359 
1,980 

56 
230 

40 
192 

175 
1,137 

177 
1,163 

138 
(i28 

142 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

625 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

2,392 

2.185 

261 

216 

1,196 

1,088 

935 

881 

CThUdblrth    

395 

363 

42 

35 

216 

198 

137 

130 

Diseases  of  early  Infancy 

1,444 

1,369 

142 

132 

767 

717 

535 

520 

Kuicltle    

837 
3.133 

803 
2,952 

85 
463 

97 
412 

500 
1,595 

471 
1,607 

252 
1,075 

235 

Other   violence   

i«3 

All  other  causes _ ._ 

1.774 

1,682 

249 

252 

860 

867 

665 

563 

PROPORTION    PER    1.000  TOTAL 
DEATHS. 


All  causes 1,000.0    1,000.0   1,000.0   1,000.0    1,000.0   1,000.0   1,000.0    1,000.0 

Typhoid  fever _ 

Malarial   fever   

Hmallpox    

Measles   

Scarlet  fever , 

Whooping-cough    _ 

Diphtheria    and   croup_ 

Influefua    

Plague 

Other  epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer   

<^)ther  general  diseases _ 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system.. 

Di$>ea5es  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 
Other  diiteases  of  respiratory  system 
Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    under    2 

years - 

Diarrhea  and  mteritls,  2  years  and 

over    

Other  diseases  of  digestive  pystem 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

ChUdbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

CHher   violence 

An  other  causes  


11.3 

12.4    1 

12.0 

11.4 

12.9 

18.9 

8.7 

10.4 

2.0 

2.7 

5.2 

7.4 

2.5 

2.9 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4   t. 
8.6   , 

0.2 
2.4 

0.1 
5.7 

0.7 
6.8 

1.1 

4.0 

2.3 

3.2 

0.7 

2.2 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

3.0 

0.6 

1.4 

1.3 

3.3 

5.3 

3.0 

2.2 

2.1 

5.0 

5.1 

6.6 

4.8 

4.3 

3.5 

2.0 

4.9 

4.5 

5.1 

4.7 

5.7 

4.0 

4.9 

5.2 

4.8 

3.2 

7.3 

4.8 

t 

0.1 
4.0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

5.1 

8.4 

7.4 

5.1 

117.5 

117.6 

95.9 

96.1 

101.1 

100.3 

147.9 

150.2 

22.4 

22.1 

13.1 

18.6 

24.8 

21.2 

21.9 

24.6 

60.4 

62.8 

58.0 

51.1 

71.4 

65.9 

63.4 

61.8 

44.9 

44.2 

46.6 

61.4 

46.0 

45.0 

42.7 

40.7 

10.5 

8.4 

9.4 

6.9 

8.6 

8.4 

13.5 

8.7 

85.9 

80,0 

1>2.8 

8iJ.4 

83.1 

74.7 

87.8 

8<>.8 

162.7 

173.7 

173.7 

189.4 

174.1 

182.0 

143.0 

156.4 

76.1 

m.9 

75.9 

77.9 

81.8 

8*^3 

<i7.9 

73.4 

22.5 

23.7 

21.8 

19.4 

22.1 

24.6 

23.4 

23.9 

82.9 

28.8 

19.7 

17.9 

32.6 

31.1 

37.4 

28.6 

9.6 

9.8 

13.1 

9.9 

8.6 

9.0 

9.8 

10.9 

51.7 

5;i.9 

5:j.o 

47.7 

5«5.0 

59.2 

44.8 

48.0 

62.0 

59.5 

61.2 

53.6 

58.9 

.V).4 

66.6 

67.6 

10.2 

9.9 

9.8 

8.7 

10.6 

10.1 

9.8 

10.0 

37.4 

37.3 

33.3 

Hi'.« 

37.8 

3».5 

;i8.1 

39.9 

21.7 

21.9 

19.9 

21.1 

24.6 

24.0 

18.0 

18.0 

81.2 

80.4 

1()8.5 

102.3 

78.6 

81.8 

76.0 

71.6 

46.0 

45.8 

58.4 

62.5 

42.4 

44.1 

47.4 

43.2 

•For  list  of  countlr*  Includetl  In  geographic  dlxlnions.  •m-c  \mav  '2*'>. 
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per  1,000  Total  Deaths,  for  Minor  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 
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From  thf»  proportions  p<*r  1,(HH)  total  deaths  shown  for  minor  pe<>- 
KTHpliic  (llvisinns  it  appears  that  the  hiirh  proportions  for  typhoid  fever 
noted  for  Central  California  eaeh  year  and  for  Northern  California  in 
lU]'i  were  praetieally  eonfined  to  the  interior  eountit*s.  The  proiM>r- 
tions  for  typhoid  fever  wen?  relatively  high  each  year  for  the  interior 
eounties  of  i)oth  (*entral  and  Northern  California  and  for  the  counties 
of  Soiitheni  California  other  than  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  for  the  coast 
eonnties  of  Northern  ('alifornia  in  1912  alone.  As  compared  with  State 
averages  of  11.:^  and  12.4  in  1913  and  1912,  r(*spectively,  the  proportions 
per  1,(UK)  UAh]  deaths  were  no  less  than  19.2  and  23.5  for  the  interior 
eonnties  of  Central  California;  14.4  and  10.7  for  the  interior  eounties 
of  Northern  California;  12.7  and  14.3  for  Southern  California  except 
liOH  Angiies,  and  12.1  for  the  coast  counties  of  Northern  California 
in   1912  alone. 

The  |)ro|)ortions  of  whoopinsr-cough  were  above  the  State  averagres 
of  3. 'I  and  r).3  both  years  for  Ijos  Angeles,  4.8  and  6.7,  and  for  the 
other  eonnties  of  Southern  (*alifomia,  5.8  and  6.3,  as  w^ll  as  in  1912 
alone  for  the  other  bay  eounties  and  the  interior  counties  of  Central 
(California,  6.1  in  eaeh  case. 

The  [iro[)ortion  for  diphtheria  and  croup  was  above  the  State  avera^ 
of  4.8  in  1913  for  the  hny  counties  other  than  San  Francisco,  6.7;  for 
the  interior  eounties  of  Central  ('alifornia,  5.4;  and  for  Los  Angeles, 
5.9.  The  proportion  was  above  the  average  of  4.3  for  1912  for  San 
Kraneiseo,  4.6;  the  other  bay  counties,  6.0;  the  interior  counties  of 
Central  California,  4.6;  Los  Angeles,  4.5;  and  the  other  counties  of 
Southern  California,  5.1. 

1'he  [)ro[)orti(»n  for  measles  was  alM)ve  the  general  average  of  4.0  in 
1913  for  the  int(»rior  counties  of  Northern  California,  4.8;  the  interior 
counties  of  Central  California,  4.6;  Los  Angeles,  7.5;  and  the  other 
counties  of  Southern  California,  5.1.  The  proportion  was  above  the 
avenige  of  3.6  in  1912  for  the  interior  counties  of  Northern  California, 
3.7:  San  Francisco,  7.4;  the  coast  counties  of  Central  California,  8.6; 
and  the  interior  counties  of  Central  California,  5.1. 

The  coast  counties  of  Northern  California  have  very  high  proportions 
for  diseases  of  the  nervous  syst(*ni  oth(»r  than  meningitis,  105.2  and 
115.1  in  1913  and  1912  against  State  averages  of  only  85.9  and  80.6. 
This  is  account«»d  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  deaths  reported  for 
this  geoi;raj)hic  division  oceurnd  at  the  Mendocino  and  Napa  State 
Hospitals.  Th(*  proportions  for  dis(*ases  of  the  nervous  system  are  alst> 
quite  high  for  the  coast  counties  of  Central  California,  121.8  and  99.0, 
.tnd  for  the  c()unti<»s  south  of  Tehachapi  except  Los  Angeles,  98.0  and 
95.5,  the  fornuT  division  ineluding  the  Agnews  State  Hospital  and  the 
latter  the  South(^rn  California  State  Hospital. 

The  interior  counti(\s  of  Nortliern  California  show  proportions  that 
are  V(»ry  high  indeed,  124.5  and  111.5  against  State  averages  of  only 
81.2  and  80.4,  for  miscellaneous  deaths  from  violence,  as  drowning,  rail- 
road injuries,  other  aceidents,  etc. 


The  proportions  for  diseMsc^s  of  the  circulatory  system  (162.7  and 
73.7  for  the  State  in  l!n3  and  1912)  are  partieularlv  high  for  San 
Vaneiseo  (2()(;.l  and  2()4.(>),  for  the  other  bay  counties  (184.7  and 
18!).()),  for  th(^  adjoining  coast  etmnties  of  Central  California  (192  5 
and  197.7),  and  i'or  the  eonst  eounties  of  Northern  California   (191  6 
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The  proportions  for  pneumonia  and  broneho-pneiimonia  (76.1  for  the 
State  in  1918  and  80.9  in  1912)  are  especially  high  for  San  Francisco 
(85.6  and  80.3)  and  the  other  bay  counties  (89.9  and  92.4),  as  well  as 
for  the  interior  counties  of  Central  California  (77.1  and  89.4). 

The  proportions  of  total  deaths  at  all  ages  for  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
among  children  under  2  years  of  age,  32.9  in  1913  and  28.8  in  1912  for 
the  State,  were  notably  high  for  the  interior  counties  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia, 45.5  and  38.9,  and  for  Southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles, 
51.8  and  38.4. 

In  San  Francisco  the  proportions  per  1^)00  total  deaths  for  cancer 
were  no  less  than  81.8  in  1913  and  73.9  in  1912  against  State  averages 
of  66.4  and  62.8.  Similarly,  the  proportions  for  suicide  were  as  great 
as  31.4  and  30.0  for  San  Francisco  as  compared  with  21.7  and  21.9  for 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  proportions  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  117.5  in  1913  and  117.6 
in  1912  for  the  State,  were  no  less  than  149.0  and  151.2  for  Los  Angeles 
and  as  great  as  145.4  and  148.2  for  the  other  counties  south  of 
Tehachapi.  Similarly,  against  State  averages  of  22.4  and  22.1  for 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  the  proportions  per  1.000  total  deaths 
were  19.6  in  1913  and  26.2  in  1912  for  Los  Angeles  and  27.0  and  21.3, 
respectively,  for  the  rest  of  Southern  California. 

Urban  and  Enrol  Districts. — The  table  which  follows  has  been  pre- 
pared to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  mortality  conditions  in  urban 
and  rural  districts,  figures  like  those  in  preceding  tables  being  given 
here  for  the  metropolitan  area,  comprising  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  bay  counties  (Alameda,  Contra  Ccsta,  Marin,  and  San  Mateo), 
as  compared  with  the  rural  counties  of  Northern  and  Central  California : 
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TABLE  4. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Cauaee,  with  Proportion  per  1,000  Total 
Deaths,  for  Metropolitan  Area  and  Rural  Counties  of  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia: 1913  and  1912. 
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68.9 

68.7 

97.0 

lOO.O 

45.1 

47.2 

38.6 

40.6 

61.0 

W.4 
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There  were  not  far  from  the  same  number  of  deaths  each  year  in  the 
metropolitan  area  as  in  all  the  other  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  the 
totals  being  respectively,  11,604  and  12,965  in  1913,  and  11,236  and 
12.446  in  1912.  However,  there  are  marked  differences  between  the 
whole  urban  area  and  the  rural  districts  in  the  distribution  of  deaths 
by  main  causes. 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid  fever  was  only  10.3 
in  1913  and  9.5  in  1912  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  compared  with 
15.0  and  17.0  for  the  rural  counties.  Similarly,  the  proportions  for 
malarial  fever  were  only  1.0  and  1.3  for  the  urban  territory  against 
4.7  and  5.9  for  the  country  districts.  The  proportions  for  scarlet 
fever  were  likewise  only  1.7  and  0.2  for  the  urban  territory  as  compared 
with  3.5  and  1.2  for  the  rural  sections. 

The  proportions  for  whooping-cough  were  1.8  and  4.6  for  the  metro- 
politan area  against  2.7  and  4.4  for  the  rural  counties,  and  the  propor- 
tions for  measles  were  1.0  and  5.4  for  the  former  against  3.6  and  5.2 
for  the  latter.  The  proportions  for  both  whooping-cough  and  measles 
w^re  much  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  in 
1913,  though  about  the  same  for  each  population  group  in  1912. 

However,  the  propK)rtion  for  diphtheria  and  croup  was  greater  in 
both  1913  and  1912  for  the  urban  territory,  5.2  each  year,  than  for 
the  rural  territory,  4.2  and  3.1. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
(heart  disease,  etc.)  is  very  much  higher  for  the  urban  territory  than  for 
the  country  districts,  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  the 
former  in  1913  and  1912  being  as  great  as  197.6  and  198.4  against  only 
152.9  and  169.5  for  the  latter.  The  proportions  for  Bright 's  disease 
and  nephritis,  which  often  occur  with  heart  disease,  were  also  generally 
higher  for  the  metropolitan  area  (61.3  and  54.4)  than  for  the  rural 
counties  (57.5  and  55.7). 

Other  important  cases  in  which  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths 
were  higher  in  both  1913  and  1912  for  the  urban  territory  than  for  the 
country  districts  are  as  follows:  Cancer,  80.8  and  73.8  against  56.8  and 
54.0;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  87.3  and  85.1  against  75.0 
and  84.9;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  57.4  and  62.3  against  54.1  and  52.6;  and  suicide,  29.7  and 
27.7  against  18.5  and  20.7. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  were  higher  in  both  1913  and 
1912  for  the  rural  counties  than  for  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  fol- 
lowing notable  instances:  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than 
meningitis,  91.6  and  80.5  as  compared  with  77.1  and  73.5;  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  34.7  and  29.8  as  compared  with  25.4 
and  27.9;  violence  other  than  suicide  (i.  c,  sundry  accidents),  97.0 
nnd  100.0  as  compared  with  68.9  and  68.7 ;  and  miscellaneous  causes 
(including  '*old  age''),  ''^lO  and  53.4  as  compared  witli  38.6  and  40.5. 

In  short,  there  are  relatively  more  deaths  in  the  metropolitan 
area  than  in  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  from  heart  dis- 
ease, Bright 's  disease,  cancer,  pneumonia,  digestive  ailments  (except 
diarrhea),  and  suicide,  as  well  as  from  diphtheria  and  croup.  However, 
there  is  a   relatively  greater  mortality  in  country  districts  than   in 
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till'  nrl)iin  territory  frtmi  (lisciisi's  uf  tin'  iicrvoiis  systi'm.  iiifantilo 
(Uarrhoii.  aeculeiilal  violfin'i',  and  "old  ajre."  as  well  as  from  typhoi.l 
ftvor,  iiialarial  fpvcr,  iind  soarli't  fi'viT.  lusides  (Kciicrally)  whotiping- 
coiigli  and  measles. 

(Htics  and  Rest  of  Slatr. — A  fiirtlicr  contrast  between  mortality  eon- 
ditions  in  eity  nnd  country  distriets  is  available  for  litlS  and  1912  by 
eoTiiparinc  deaths  in  elinrtered  cities  as  a  class  with  deaths  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  State.  There  were  thirty-two  freeholders'  charter  cities  in 
mi.'i  and  thirty-ene  in  1!)12,  the  additional  city  being  San  Kafael. 
Table  5  on  the  filh.wing  pape  shows  for  VM'-i  and  1912  the  nnmher  of 
deaths  from  certain  principal  eanses,  as  well  as  the  proportion  from 
each  cause  i»er  l.tKMI  total  deaths,  for  chartered  citips' as  a  class  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  Slate  as  a  whole. 
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TABLE  5. — Deaths  from   Certain   Principal  Causes,  with   Proportion   per  1,000  Total 
Deaths,  for  Freeholders'  Charter  Cities  and   Rest  of  State:  1913  and  1912. 


Cause  of  death 


DEATHS. 


All  causes 


:./_•. 


Typhoid   fever   _.'„•,, 

Malarial   fever   '._; '•^.. 

Smallpox    - J , 

Measles    '..  ,.•_,. 

Scarlet   fever  

Whooplog-cough    -_.^.j:_l*_. 

Diphtheria  and  croup ,*..*-.^_ 

Inflaeoza _ _ ^.. 

Plague    :_'. 

Other  epidemic  diseases— 1— 

Tabercniosis  of  lungs.. ___ _ 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer  

Other    general    diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Dii^cases   of  circulatory  system _ 

Pneumonia   and  broncbo-pneumonla.. 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years. 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease   and  nephritis 

Childbirth    _ 

Dlfcases  of  early   Infancy _ 

Salcide 

Other   violence   _ 

All    other   causes 


; 


California 

Freeholders' 
charter  cities       ( 

Rest  of  state 

101.1 

1912 

1 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

88,609 

1 

36,709 

23,519 

22,822 

16,060 

14,387 

439  1 

454 

262 

242 

174 

212 

77 

101 

24 

30 

63 

71 

15 

16 

5 

14 

10 

2 

154 

134 

78 

88 

76 

46 

85 

34 

39 

13 

46 

21 

128 

193 

71 

117 

57 

76 

183 

158 

128 

96 

58 

60 

-220  ! 

146 

103 

61 

117 

85 

/     -0 

2 
74 

-180 

186 

106 

93 

93 

4,5o6 

«'.316 

2,663 

2,564 

1,878 

1,762 

866 

/    81S. 

575 

644 

291 

268 

2.565 

3,3P3/ 

.1.772 

1,590 

793 

716 

1,733 

l,iJ?i  ' 

-    i,414 

1,008 

619 

613 

405 

306'" 

'  -'"dhg 

192 

136 

116 

3,315 

2,959 

x,9^i 

1,715 

1,369 

1,244 

6,281 

6.376 

4,r«i 

'j.OQO 

2,200 

2,376 

2,938 

2,9G8 

1,832' 

-   a,8r<). 

1,106 

1,149 

8ns 

872 

488 

■    589 

380 

333 

1,270 

1,056 

670 

600 

458 

369 

359 

191 

199 

178 

160 

1,995 

1,980 

1,307 

1,332 

688 

648 

2,392  1 

2,185 

1,610 

1,329 

882 

856 

395 

303 

253 

228 

142 

135 

1.441 

1.339 

85<i 

858 

588 

511 

837 

803 

548 

1          543 

289 

200 

3,133 

2.952 

1,598 

1,537 

1,535 

1,415 

1,774 

l,e82 

1,020 

,          991 

754 

691 

PROPORTION  PER  1.000  TOTAL  DEATHS. 
All  causes _ _ 


1,000.0     1,000.0     1.000.0     1,000.0     1,000.0  1  l.CCO.O 


Typhoid    fever   

Malarial    fever   _-w 

Smallpox    

Meaf^les    ._ _ _ _. 

Scarlet    fever 

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria    and   croup 

Influenxa    .— 

Plague     

other   epidemic    diseases... 

Tut>erculosl8   of    lungs _ _._ 

Tubemilosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases _ 

Meningitis    , 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia. _.. 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system _._ 

Bright*8  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy. 

Suicide  -• 

Other   violence   

All   other   causes 


*LcM  than  one  tenth  of  1  per  thousind. 


11.3 

12.4 

11.1 

10.8 

11.5 

14.7 

2.0 

2.7 

1.0 

1.4 

3.5 

4.9 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

4.0 

3.6 

3.3 

3.9 

6.0 

3.2 

2.2 

0.9 

1.7 

0.6 

3.1 

1.5 

3.3 

5.3 

3.0 

•       5.2 

3.8 

5.3 

4,8 

4.3 

5.4 

4.4 

3.8 

4.2 

5.7 

4.0 

4.4 

2.7 

7.8 

5.9 

• 

0.1    _ 
4.9 

4.7 

5.1 

4.5 

4.2 

6.5 

117.5 

117.6 

113.2 

114.4 

124.2 

122.5 

22.4 

22  1 

24.5 

24.4 

19.3 

18.6 

66.4 

02.8 

75..*? 

71.2 

52.6 

4'».8 

44.9 

44.2 

47.4 

45.2 

41.1 

42.6 

10.5 

8.4 

11.4 

8.0 

9.0 

8.1 

8.-1.9 

80.6 

m.2 

76.8 

90.1 

8  5.5 

162.7 

173.7 

173.5 

179.2 

145.9 

Km.1 

76.1 

8).0 

77.9 

81.5 

73.3 

79.9 

22.5 

23.7 

20.8 

21.2 

25.2 

23.1 

32.9 

28.8 

28.5 

2fi.4 

39.8 

32.5 

9.6 

9.8 

8.1 

8.9 

11.8 

11.1 

.^)1.7 

:,3.9 

55 . 6 

50.7 

45.6 

45.0 

62. 0 

59.5 

r.4.2 

59.5 

m.n 

59.5 

10.2 

9.9 

10.8 

10.2 

9.4 

9.4 

37.4 

37.3 

3'').4 

.^.4 

39.0 

3,"».5 

21.7 

21.9 

23.3 

24.3 

19.2 

18.1 

81.2 

8<>.4 

67. 9 

68.9 

101.8 

98.4 

46.0 

45.8 

43.4 

44.4 

50.0 

48.0 
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Of  the  38,599  deaths  in  California  in  1913,  altogether  23,519,  or  60.9 
per  cent,  occurred  in  the  thirty-two  freeholders'  charter  cities  and  15,080, 
or  39.1  per  cent,  occurred  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  Of  the  36,7(>9 
deaths  in  1912,  the  number  within  the  thirty-one  chartered  cities  was 
22,322,  or  60.8  per  cent,  and  the  number  outside  these  cities  was  14,*^7, 
or  39.2  per  cent.  Each  year  about  three  fifths  of  the  deaths  in  Cali- 
fornia occurred  within  chartered  cities  and  about  two  fifths  outside 
them.  : 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid  f^ver  was  only  11.1 
in  1913  and  10.8  in  1912  for  chartered  cities  as  a  class  against  11.5 
and  14.7,  respectively,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  pro- 
portions were  also  less  for  chartered  cities- than  for  the  rest  of  Cali- 
fornia for  malarial  fever,  1.0  and  lA  against  3.5  and  4.9;  for  scarlet 
fever,  1.7  and  0.6  against  3.1  and  1.5 ;  for  whooping-cough,  3.0  and  5.2 
against  3.8  and  5.3;  and  (^eneraily)  for  measles,  3.3  and  3.9  against 
5.0  and  3.2. 

Relatively  more  deaths  Oftcur  within  cities  than  outside  them,  how^ever, 
from  diseases  of  tbt?  circulatory  sj^stem  (heart  disease,  etc.).  The 
proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  w^ere 
173.5  and  Vf9.2  for  chartered  cities  as  compared  with  145.9  and  165.1 
for  the  resf'-of  the  State.  F'or  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  often 
reported  with  heart  disease,  the  proportions  were  likewise  generally 
higher  within  chartered  cities,  64.2  and  59.5,  than  outside  them,  58.4 
and  59.5. 

The  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  were  also  higher  in  1913  as 
well  as  1912  for  chartered  cities  than  for  the  rest  of  California  in  the 
following  important  cases:  Cancer,  75.3  and  71.2  against  52.6  and  49.8; 
pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  77.9  and  81.5  against  73.3  and  79.9  ; 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  55.6 
and  59.7  against  45.6  and  45.0;  suicide,  23.3  and  24.3  against  19.2  and 
18.1 ;  and  diphtheria  and  croup,  5.4  and  4.4  against  3.8  and  4.2. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  were  higher  in  both  1913  and 
1912  outside  cities  than  within  them  in  certain  notable  instances,  as 
follows:  Diseases  of  the  nervoiLs  system  other  than  meningitis,  90.1 
and  86.5  as  compared  with  83.2  and  76.8;  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
(under  2  years),  39.8  and  32.5  as  compared  with  28.5  and  26.4:  violence 
other  than  suicide  {i.  e.,  various  accidental  injuries),  101.8  and  98.4  as 
compared  with  67.9  and  68.9;  and  miscellaneous  causes  (including  **old 
age*'),  50.0  and  48.0  as  compared  with  43.4  and  44.4. 

In  other  words,  there  are  relatively  more  deaths  within  chartered 
cities  than  outside  them  from  heart  disease.  Bri<i:ht*s  disease,  cancor, 
pneumonia,  digestive  ailments  /'except  diarrhea),  and  suicide,  besides 
diphtheria  and  croup  among  epidemic  diseases.  Mortality  is  relatively 
greater  outside  cities  than  within  them,  however,  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  (exr»ept  meninijitis),  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2 
years),  accidental  injuries,  and  **old  age.''  as  well  as  from  typhoid 
fever,  malarial  fever,  s<*arlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough,  besides  (^g«^ii- 
erally)  measles  of  the  epidemic  diseases. 

Individual  Couniira. — Preceding  fieures  for  deaths  in  main  and  minor 
geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912  are  supph^ment»'d  by  extended 
tables  giving  similar  fii^un^s  for  the  fiftv-riirht  counties  in  both  years 
The  counties  are  arranged  in  geographic  order,  by  minor  geograpHio 
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divisions,  but  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference  the  counties  in  each  group 
are  listed  alphabetically.  The  grouping  of  the  counties  according  to 
geographic  location  facilitates  the  analysis  of  mortality  conditions  in 
any  minor  geographic  division  by  immediate  reference  to  the  counties 
included  in  the  group. 

These  tables,  because  of  their  length,  are  placed  with  other  general 
tables  toward  the  end  of  the  section  on  deaths,  but  for  convenience  in 
reference  the  titles  are  given  here  as  follows: 

Table  29.— =-Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  with  proportion  per  1,000  total 
deaths,   for  counties  arranged  geographically:   1913. 

Tabls  30. — Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  with  proportion  per  1,000  total 
deaths,  for  counties  arranged  geographically:   1912. 

Individual  Cities, — Corresponding  figures  for  individual  chartered 
cities  appear  in  Tables  31  and  32,  post.  In  these  tables  the  cities  are 
arranged  in  rough  geographic  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  between 
neighboring  cities  or  between  cities  in  the  same  portion  of  the  State. 

The  tables  for  individual  chartered  cities  in  1913  and  1912,  like 
similar  tables  for  counties,  appear  with  other  general  tables  toward 
the  close  of  the  section  on  deaths.  However,  the  titles  of  these  citv 
tables  are  here  given  as  follows: 

Tablb  31. — Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  with  proportion  per  1.000  total 
deaths,  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  arranged  geographically:  1913. 

Table  32. — Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  with  proportion  per  1. 000  total 
deaths,  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  arranged  geographically:  1912. 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  State. — Tuberculosis  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  Cali- 
fornia, being  the  cause  of  about  one  seventh  of  all  deaths.  Of  38,599 
deaths  reported  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for  1913,  alto- 
prether  5,402  w^ere  from  tuberculosis,  and  of  36,709  deaths  reported  for 
1912,  some  5,128  were  also  from  the  ** great  white  plague,"  the  per 
cent  being  14.0  each  year  against  the  average  of  14.6  for  the  five  years 
last  past. 

For  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively, 
the  totals  for  all  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.) 
were  6,281  and  6,376;  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  (pneu- 
monia, etc.)  were  only  3,806  and  3,840;  for  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  were  only  3,720  and  3,267 ;  and  for  diseases  of  the  digestive 
svstem  were  onlv  3,634  and  3,395.  ' 

From  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there  were  4,536  deaths  in  1913  as 
compared  with  4,316  in  1912,  while  from  tuberculosis  of  other  crgans 
there  were  866  deaths  in  1913  against  812  in  1912.     The  distiibution 
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of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  was  ls 
follows  for  California  in  1913  and  1912.  respectively: 


Deaths  froin  tuberculosia  (all  form!)). 


IHjberculosIa  of  the  lung8.„ _ — l    4,336 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Acute    miliary    tuberculosis _ 

Tuberculous  meningitis  > — 

Abdominal    tuberculosis    

Pott's    disease - 

White   swellings    -— 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Disseminated    tuberculosis    _ 


11U3 

1*)11 

5,402 

5,128 

4,536 

4,816 

866 

812 

108 

130 

323 

291 

234 

225 

49 

42 

21 

H 

70 

(H 

61 

M 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  in  1913  was  117.5  for  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  and  22.4  for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  j:?0.9 
for  all  forms  of  this  disease.  Of  each  1,000  deaths  in  California  in 
1912,  there  were  117.6  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lunp:s  and  22.1  Iconi 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  139.7  from  tuberculosis  of  all  forms. 
For  1909  to  1913,  moreover,  the  annual  average  proportion  j  er  1.00 ) 
total  deaths  was  124.5  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  21.7  for  eiher 
forms,  or  altogether  146.2  for  all  forms. 

For  an  estimated  State  population  of  2.671,491  in  1913  the  death 
rate  per  100,000  population  is  169.8  for  tubenulosis  of-th«^  Juntas  and 
32.4  for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  altogether  202.2  for  all  forms 
of  this  disease.  Similarly,  for  an  estimated  population  of  2,579,874 
in  1912  the  death  rate  per  100,000  is  167.3  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  31.5  for  other  forms,  or  198.8  for  all  kinds.  In  short,  the  tubercu- 
losis death  rate  per  100,000  population  was  no  less  than  202.2  in  11)13 
and  198.8  in  1912,  the  annual  average  being  as  great  as  202.4  for  the 
five  year  period,  1909  to  1913. 

The  general  death  rate  per  1.000  population  was  VI  .4  for  California 
in  1913  and  14.2  in  1912,  the  rates  being  swollen  greatly  by  deaths 
from  tuberculosis.  It  will  be  shown  that  man.y  deatli^s  from  tuberculosis 
in  California  occur  among  persons  of  short  residenc?  in  the  State,  who 
evidently  came  here  when  too  far  gone  with  th  _*  dis*^:ise  to  be  cured.  It 
is  also  quite  likely  that  many  other  cases  arising  hetv  are  directly  due 
to  this  imported  infection. 

Geographic  Divisions. — Southern  California  is  an  ♦•specially  popular 
resort  for  consumptives,  and  here  nearly  one  ^ftli  of  all  'Jeaths  are  due 
to  tuberculosis.  The  table  which  appears  below  shows  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  for  the  several  gc^ographic  divisions 
of  the  State  in  both  1913  and  1912.  together  with  the  annual  average 
I)er  cents  for  1909  to  1913  as  additional  data. 
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TABLE  6.-^Number  and  Ptr  Cent  of  Deaths  from  Tuberculosli,  for  Geographic  Divi- 
sions:* 1913  and   1912. 


GMffimphlo  dlriiloQ 


Deaths 


1913 


lOlS 


Number 


1913 


Tuberculosis 

Per  cent 
1918  1913  1912 


Annual 

arerace 

per 

cent: 

1909  to 

1913 


Thb  State 88,609      88.709 ,      6,402        6,128 


Northern  California 

€k>an  comities  

iDteiior  counties  - 


4.267 
2.187 
2,060 


Central  California 20,302 

San    Francisco    7,002 

Other   bay  counties 4.602 

Coast  counties   2,431 

Interior  counties  6,267 

Southern  California 14,080 

Los  Angeles  9,705 

Other   counties    4,325 


4.029 
2.155 
1,874 

19,663 
6,766 
4,470 
2,332 
0.085 

13,027 
8,890 
4,137 


466 
256 
210 

2.565 
880 
516 
311 
848 

2,882 

1,636 

746 


462 
261 
201 

2,888 
852 
589 
264 
733 

2,278 

1,577 

701 


Northern  and  Central 

California 


24,569       28,682        8,020        2,860 


Coast   counties    16,222  15,728 

Interior  counties   '     8,347  7,959 

Hetropolitan    area    11,604  j  11,236 

Rural    counties    12,965  I  12,446 


1,962  , 

1.068  , 

1,396 
1,624  1 


1,916 
934 

1,391 
1,459 


14.0 

10.9 
11.7 
10.1 

12.6 
12.6 
11.2 
12.8 
18.5 

17.0 
16.9 
17.2 


12.8 

12.1 
12.7 

12.0 
12.5 


14.0 

11.5 
12.1 
10.7 

12.2 
12.6 
12.1 
11.3 
12.0 

17.5 
17.7 
16.9 


12.0 

12.2 
11.7 

12.4 
11.7 


14.6 

11.8 
11.9 
10.7 

13.0 
13.0 
12.2 
13.5 
13.3 

18.6 
18.6 
18.5 


12.6 

12.7 
12.6 

12.6 
12.7 


*For  list  of  counties  included  In  gvographlc  dlTlslons,  see  page  26. 

Table  6  shows  that  for  Southern  California  the  per  cent  of  total 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  was  17.0  in  1913  and  17.5  in  1910  against 
the  annual  average  of  18.6  for  1909  to  1913.  Thus  nearly  one  fifth  of 
all  deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  other  counties 
south  of  Tehaehapi,  the  annual  average  per  cent  for  the  five  years  last 
past  being  practically  the  same  (18.6  against  18.5)  for  Lns  Angeles 
alone  as  for  all  the  rest  of  Southern  California. 

North  of  Tehaehapi,  however,  only  about  one  ei«:hth  of  all  deaths 
are  from  tuberculosis,  the  per  cents  for  Northern  and  Central  California 
together  being  12.3  in  1913  and  12.0  in  1912  against  the  average  of 
12.6  for  1909  to  1913.  The  annual  average  ])er  cent  in  the  five  year 
period  just  ended  was  13.0  for  Central  California  auvl  only  11.3  for 
Northern  California,  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  decreasing  toward 
the  north.  The  per  cent  was  below  the  State  figure  for  both  1913  and 
1912.  as  well  as  below  the  average  for  all  California  in  1909  to  1913. 
for  ev^ry  main  and  minor  geographic  division  north  of  Tehaehapi,  the 
interior  counties  of  Northern  California  showing  the  minimum  per 
cents,  10.1  in  1913  and  10.7  in  1912,  as  well  as  the  lowest  averjige,  10.7, 
for  the  five  years  last  p?M. 

The  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  virtually  Ihe  saiiK*  for 
the  metropolitan  area  as  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehaehapi,  the 
annual  average  in^  1909  to  1913  being  12.6  for  the  former  a<j:ainst  12.7 
for  the  latter.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the  annual 
average  per  cent  is  somewhat  greater  for  San  Francisco,  13.0,  than  for 
the  other  bay  counties,  12.2. 

Cities. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  deatlis 
from  tuberculosis  in  1913  and  1912,  and  in  addition  the  annual  average 
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per  cents  for  1909  to  1913,  for  eharterid  cities  in  contrast  with  tht*  ri'st 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  cities: 

TABLE  7. — Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Deaths  from  Tuberculosis,  for  Individual  Cities 

and  Rest  of  State:  1913  and  1912. 


Deaths 


City 


1913 


1912      " 


1913 


Tuberculosis 

~     1     '^    ^ 
Number  i  Per  cent 

1913 


California ,    38,699      86,709 


Northern  California 

Eureka   

Napa   

Petaluzna 

Santa  Rosa  

Grass   Valley   


Central  California 

San   Francisco   

Alameda    

Berkeley    

Oakland    

Riebmond   .._ 

San   Rafael   

Monterey    

Salinas   _ _. 

San   Luis   Obispo.. 

Palo   Alto 

San   Jose   

Santa  Cruz  

Watsonvllle 

Fresno    

Sacramento   

Stockton 

Vallejo    

Modesto    


Southern  California 

Los   Angeles   

Long  Beacb  _ 

Pasadena    

Pomona  

Santa   Monica   

Riverside  

San   Bernardino   .— 

San   Diego   

Santa  Barbara  


256 
117 

86 
146 

71 


7,002 

290 

456 

2,197 

159 

92 

67 

74 

101 

31 

452 

174 

90 

420 

1,108 

400 

170 

166 


6.198 
482 
470 
155 
176 
231 
323 

1.073 
228 


217 
92 
90 

140 
62 


6,766 
825 
439 

2.139 
135 

66 

57 
108 

43 
472 
182 

93 
383 
1.032 
680 
136 
127 


5,665 
324 
534 
152 
168 
270 
298 
967 
234 


6,402 


Preebolders*  charter  cities 28,619      22,822       8,288 


25 

17 
6 

13 
8 


880 
82 
87 

228 

11 

13 

9 

7 

16 

2 

59 
25 
18 
43 

164 
76 
14 
16 


I 


1,061 
29 
66 
21 
14 
42 
91 
174 
28 


Rest  of  State — 15,080      14,387        2,164 


5,128 
8.006 


82 
13 
10 
12 
U 


862 
26 
42 

232 
11 

9 
4 

17 

61 
10 
12 
84 
180 
96 
14 
13 


979 
29 

106 
19 
11 
63 
64 

158 
39 

2,080 


1913 


14.0 


13.8 


9.8 

14.6 

7.1 

8.9 

11.3 


12.6 
11.0 

8.1 
10.4 

6.9 
14.1 
13.4 

9.5 
15.8 

6.5 
13.1 
14.4 
14.4 
10.2 
14.8 
16.8 

8.2 

9.7 


17.1 
6.0 
13.8 
13.5 
8.0 
18.2 
28.2 
16.2 
12.3 

14.4 


;  Annual 
- '  arence 

I      per 
I    cent 
1»W  tn 
1912    "    isn 


14.0 
18.9 


14.7 
14.1 
U.l 
8.6 
17.7 


12.6 
7.7 
9.6 

10.8 
8.1 


13.6 

7.0 
15.7 

4.7 
12.9 

6.5 
12.9 

8.9 
12.6 
16.2 
10.3 
10.2 


17.3 
9.0 
19.7 
12.5 
6.5 
19.6 
21.5 
16.0 
16.7 

14.1 


U.6 


14.S 


12.8 
12.0 

12.2 
14. d 


13.0 

9.9 

<>.3 

11.2 

8.2 

♦14.1 

S14.6 

lO.l 

n5.s 

10.0 
14.2 

10.: 

14.5 
11.3 
13.5 
16.9 
10.0 

tio.o 


IS.l 

30.4 

fl2.'* 

9.4 

21.1 

26.-; 

If^  J 
14. i 

14  J 


•Per  cent  for  single  year.  1913.      t Average  for  two  years.  1912  and  1913.      SATcrage  for  three  years.  1911  to  131° 

Tn  the  thirty-two  freeholders'  charter  cities  in  1913  the  deaths  frnn 
tuberculosis  numbered  3.238,  or  13.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  thirty-on 
chartered  cities  in  1912  the  deaths  from  this  disease  totaled  3,098,  o 
13.9  per  cent.  In  the  State  outside  cities  the  deaths  from  tubercMilosi 
were  2,164,  or  14.4  per  cent  of  all,  in  1913  and  2,030,  or  14.1  per  eeiil 
jn  1912. 

For  chartered  cities  as  a  cla.ss  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tubereiil<*si 
was  slip:htly  less  in  1913  than  in  1912,  13.8  airainst  13.9,  while  for  tb 
State  outside  these  cities  the  per  cent  was  slisfhtly  srreater  in  1913  tha 
in  1912, 14.4  as  compared  with  14.1.  Moreover,  the  annual  average  pt 
cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  1909  to  1913  was  slij»htly  less  f< 
chartered  cities,  14.5,  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State,  14.9. 
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From  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  1909  to  1913  it  appears  that 
the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  was  relatively  greatest  in  the  following 
cities:  San  Bernardino,  26.7;  Riverside,  21.1;  Pasadena,  20.4;  Los 
Angeles,  18.1 ;  Stockton,  16.9 ;  and  San  Diego,  16.3.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  five  yc^ar 
period  was  only  8.2  for  Richmond,  8.8  for  Long  Beach,  9.3  for  Berkeley, 
9.4  for  Santa  Monica,  9.9  for  Alameda,  10.0  for  Palo  Alto,  10.1  for 
Salinas,  10.5  for  Vallejo,  10.7  for  Santa  Cruz,  11.2  for  Oakland,  and 
11.3  for  Fresno. 

Length  of  Residence  {Oeographic  Divisions). — The  heavy  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  in  California  is  due  largely  to  the  immigration  of 
people  so  badly  afflicted  with  this  disease  that  they  can  not  recover,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions,  though  they  may  lengthen 
their  lives  somewhat  by  coming  to  this  land  of  sunshine.  For  it  appears 
that  many  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  California  had  been  residents  of 
the  Golden  State  for  onlv  a  short  time.  This  is  shown  for  the  several 
geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912  in  the  following  table,  giving 
numbers  and  per  cents  by  length  of  residence: 
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TABLE  8.— Death!  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  in  California, 
with   Per  Cents,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


O«ographlo   dlrlslon 


H 

o 


«3 


Length  of  residence 


25 

I 


1 2^ 


9 


d 

s 

e 
o 
4 


Per  cent 

1 

t- 
1 

c 

o 

1913. 

Thb  State 5,402 

Northern  CaUfomia...  465 

Coast  counties  255 

Interior   counties.. 210 

Central  California 2,555 

San  Pranclsco 880 

Other  bay  counties 516 

Coast   counties 311 

Interior  counties 8*8 

Southern  California...  2,382 

Los  Angeles 1,636 

Other    counties... 746 

Northern  and  Central    , 

California 3,020 

Coast   counties 1,962 

Interior  counties 1,058 

Metropolitan    area l,39r> 

Rural  counties 1,024 

1912. 

The  State 6.128 

Northern  California...  462 

Coast   counties 261 

Interior   counties 201 

Central  California 2,388 

San  Pranclsco 852 

Other  bay  counties 5:?9 

Coast  counties 264 

Interior  counties  _ 733 

Southern  Calif  or  vio,..  2,278 

Los  Angeles 1,577 

Other  counties  —  701 

Northern  and  Central 

California 2,850 

Coast   counties 1,916 

Interior   counties 934 

Metropolitan  area l,30i 

Rural  counties 1,45) 


540     1,458     1,385     1,515         504      10.0     27.0     25.6     28.1 


15 

o 
13 

100 

32 

22 

8 

38 

425 
277 
148 


115 

64 
51 

54 

61 


66 

23 

441 

150 

90 

38 

163 

961 

677 
274 


507 

821 

186 

240 
267 


170 
90 
80 

704 
261 
152 
92 
199 

611 
303 
148 


173 

103 

70 

1,005 
349 
220 
143 
293 

837 
226 
HI 


41 
17 
24 

305 
88 
32 
30 

156 


3.2 
0.8 
6.2 

3.9 
3.6 
4.3 
2.6 
4.5 


158  17.8 
93  ;  16.9 
65  19.9 


14.2 
16.8 
11.0 

17.3 
17.0 
17.4 
12.2 
19.2 

39.9 
41.4 
36.7 


36.6  37.2 
35.3  40.4 
38.1   33.3 


27.6 
29.7 
S9.5 
29.6 
23.5 


39.3 
30.7 
42.6 
46.0 
34.5 


21.5  14.2 
22.2  13.8 
19.8   14.9 


874   1,178 


595 
279 

413 

461 


815 
963 

509 
609 


346 

167 
179  ' 

120 
226 


8.3 

4.8 

3.9 
S.8 


16.4 
17.6 

17.2 
16.4 


30.3 

26.4 

29.6 
2S.4 


41.6 
34.3 

40.7 
37.5 


9.3 

8.8 

6.7 

11.4 

11 .1' 

10.0 

i.t 

9.6 

IS.S 

6.6 
&.T 

8.7 


3.8  16.8  28.9  39.0   11.5 


8.r. 
le.y 

S.fi 
13.? 


501  1.333  1,317  1,429    648   9.8  26.0  25.7  27.8   lO.T 


19 

66 

161 

180 

36 

4.1 

14.3 

34.8 

39.0 

T.S 

6 

41 

78 

111 

25 

2.3 

15.7 

29.9 

42.5 

9/'< 

13 

25 

83 

69 

11 

6.5 

12.4 

41.3 

34.3 

5.C 

99 

875 

687 

923 

304 

4.1 

15.7 

28.8 

38.7 

If.T 

34 

104 

246 

344 

124 

4.0 

12.2 

28.9 

40.4 

14. J 

20 

90 

164 

227 

38 

3.7 

16.7 

3<>.4 

42.1 

5 

37 

65 

133 

23 

1.9 

14.0 

25.0 

50.4 

S.' 

40 

144 

211 

219 

119 

5.5 

19.6 

ffl.8 

29.9 

16.1 

383 

892 

469 

826 

20R 

16.8 

39.2 

20.6 

14.3 

9.1 

270 

641 

320 

198 

148 

17.1 

40.6 

20.3 

12.6 

9.-1 

113 

251 

149 

128 

60 

16.1 

35.8 

21.2 

18.3 

^.< 

118 

441 

848 

1,103 

340 

4.1 

15.5 

29.8 

38.7 

11. 

65 

272 

554 

815 

210 

3.4 

14.2 

28.9 

42.5 

11. 

53 

169 

291 

288 

130 

5.7 

18.1 

31.5 

30.8 

12- 

54 

191 

410 

571 

162 

3.9 

13.9 

29.5 

41.1 

11. 

64 

247 

438 

532 

178 

4.4 

0 

16.9 

30.0 

36.5 

12. 
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Analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  8,  for  1913  and  1912,  is  facilitated 
by  the  annual  averages  for  1909  to  1913  presented  in  the  following 
tabular  statement  for  selected  geographic  divisions: 


0«OKTapblc  dlrlslon. 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis : 

1909  to  1913 


Under 
1  year 


The  State 


Northern  and  Central  California 


Metropolitan   area 

San  Francisco 

Other  bay   counties. 

Boral  coonties 


Southern  California 


Jam    Angeles    

Other  counties 


lto9 
yean 


10  years   i 
and  over 


9.2 

25.0 

24.9 

8.5 

14.6 

28.4 

3.1 

13.0 

26.7 

3.0 

10.7 

24.0 

3.3 

16.7 

29.5 

4.0 

16.9 

30.0 

16.8 

39.0 

20.2 

17.1 

40.0 

20.3 

16.4 

87.0 

19.8 

Lfe 

Unknown 

29.0 

11.9 

38.8 

14.7 

41.5 

1            15.7 

40.7 

1            20.7 

42.8 

7.7 

86.4 

13.7 

16.8 

1             8.2 

1 

14.2 

1             «••* 

19.2 

1              7.6 

It  appears  from  Table  8  and  the  tabular  statement  presented  herewith 
that  the  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  in  California  who  were  natives 
of  the  State,  having  been  here  for  life,  was  only  28.1  in  1913  and  27.8 
in  1912,  against  the  average  of  29.0  for  1909  to  1913.  The  per  cents 
for  those  bom  elsewhere  who  were  residents  of  10  years'  standing  were 

25.6  and  25.7  in  1913  and  1912  against  the  average  of  24.9,  while  the 
per  cents  for  those  who  had  lived  in  California  only  from  1  to  9  years 
were  27.0  and  26.0  against  the  average  of  25.0.  The  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  occurring  among  persons  who  had  been  in 
the  State  less  than  a  year  was  10.0  in  1913  and  9.8  in  1912,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  9.2  for  1909  to  1913.  The  length  of  residence  was 
unknown  for  9.3  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  victims  in  1913  and  for 

10.7  per  cent  in  1912,  against  the  annual  average  of  11.9  for  the  i\\i*. 
year  period. 

Reference  to  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  1909  to  1913  in  the 
preceding  tabular  statement  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  tuberculosis 
victims  who  were  natives  of  the  State  was  no  less  than  38.8  for  Northern 
and  Central  California  against  merely  15.8  for  the  territory  south  of 
Tehachapi.  The  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  born  in  the 
State  was  41.5  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  compared  with  36.4  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  was  only  40.7  for  the  metropolis 
proper  against  42.8  for  the  suburban  counties. 

The  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  residents  of 
10  years'  standing  was  28.4  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  against 
only  20.2  for  that  to  the  south.  The  average  per  cent  was  26.7  for  the 
metropolitan  area  against  30.0  for  the  rural  counties  of  Northern  and 
Central  California,  and  was  24.9  for  San  Francisco  against  29.5  for 
the  other  bay  counties. 

In  1909  to  1913,  by  the  annual  averages,  altogether  34.2  of  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  California  as  a  whole  occurred  among  residents 
of  less  than  10  years'  standin<r,  25.0  per  cent  having  lived  here  from 
1  to  9  years  and  9.2  per  cent  under  1  year. 
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The  average  per  cent  for  residents  of  less  than  10  years'  standing 
is  above  the  State  fij^nre,  34.2,  only  for  Southern  California,  55.8,  the 
per  cent  beinfr  57.1  for  Los  Angeles  and  53.4  for  the  other  counties 
south  of  Tehachapi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  average  ptr 
cent  was  only  18.1  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  only  16.1 
for  the  metropolitan  area  against  19.9  for  the  rural  counties  and  merely 
13.7  for  San  Francisco  against  20.0  for  the  suburban  counties. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  Southern  California,  where  nearly  one 
fifth  of  all  deaths  are  from  tuberculosis,  considerably  more  than  half 
of  these  deaths  occurred  among  persons  who  had  been  in  the  State  l^s 
than  10  years  when  they  died.  In  fact,  about  one  sixth  of  all  tubercu- 
losis victims  south  of  Tehachapi  had  resided  in  California  less  than  a 
year,  the  annual  average  per  cent  in  1909  to  1913  being  17.1  for  Los 
Angeles  and  16.4  for  the  other  counties,  or  16.8  for  Southern  California 
as  a  whole. 

Length  of  Residence  (Cities). — The  preceding  figures  on  length  of 
residence  for  geographic  divisions. in  1913  and  1912  are  supplemented 
by  those  in  the  following  table  for  the  several  chartered  cities  in  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  cities  being  arranged  according  to 
geographic  location.  The  absolute  figures  are  shown  for  each  of  the 
thirty-two  chartered  cities  in  1913  and  the  thirty-one  in  1912,  but  the 
per  cents  have  been  calculated  only  for  those  cities  reporting  at  least 
25  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  either  year,  respectively. 
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TABLE  9. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  in  Califor- 
nia, with  Per  Cents,  for  Individual  CKies  and  Rest  of  State:  1913  and  1912. 


1     -           

Total    

Length  of  residence 

Percent 

City 

Under 
1  year.. 

1   to  9 
years  .. 

e 
o  m 

Sag 

.    a 

■ 

1 
1 
1 

1 

o 

3 

Under 
1  year.. 

1  to  9 
years  .. 

10  years 
and 
over  — 

% 

o 

1913. 

California 

5,402 

540 

1.468 

1,385 

1.515 

504 

10.0 

27.0 

25.6 

28.1 

9.3 

32    Freeholders*    charter 

dtta 

3.238 

884 

,      004 

861 

884 

256 

10.8 

27.9 

26.6 

27.8 

7.9 

Korthem  Calif omia 

1 

Eureka . 

25 
17 

1 

4 
1 

12 
7 

6 
8 

2 
1 

4.0 

• 

16.0 

• 

48.0 

• 

24.0 

• 

8.0 

Napa 

» 

Petaluma 

6 



^ ^»«^ 

2 

4 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Santa  Bosa 

18 

2 

4 

7 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Grass  Valley  .       ..    .. 

8 



1          1 

« 

4 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Centrca  California 

San   Frandsco 

880 

32 

160 

261 

,      349 

88 

3.6 

17.0 

29.7 

39.7 

10.0 

Alameda 

32 

1 

6 

11 

!        13 

1 

3.1 

18.8 

34.4 

40.6 

3.1 

Berkeley.       . 

87 

6 

7 

10 

14 

16.2 

18.9 

27.0 

37.9 

Oakland 

228 

6 

46 

68 

96 

12 

2.6 

20.2 

29.8 

42.1 

5.3 

^dimond 

11 

1 

4 

6 

• 

• 

• 

San  Rafael _. 

1        13 

7 

6 

• 

• 

» 

Monterey 

9 

5 

4 

• 

• 

• 

* 

Salinas 

7 
1        16 

3 
5 

4 

9 

• 
• 

* 
• 

^ 

• 

San  Lois  Obispo 

2 

» 

Palo  Alto 

1         2 

*«»«•  ww^* 

1 

(•"•"•■** 

1 

• 

• 

* 

San  Jose 

50 

1 

8 

19 

i        80 

1 

1.7 

13.6 

;  32.2 

50.8 

1.7 

Santa  Oruz 

25 

3 

1 

8 

10 

3 

12.0 

4.0 

32.0 

40.0 

12.0 

WatsonTille 

13 
48 

1 
4 

3 

7 

....... 

8 
16 

1 
6 

• 
9.3 

• 

;  16.3 

• 
25.6 

• 
37.2 

• 

Fresno 

11.6 

Saerameoto 

'      164 

5 

21 

28 

52 

58 

3.0 

'  12.8 

17.1 

31.7 

35.4 

Stockton 

75 
14 

1 
1 

11 

1 

27 

1 

31 
11 

5 

1.8 

• 

14.7 

• 

36.0 

• 

41.3 

• 

6.7 

TaDejo 

• 

Modesto 

16 

8 

3 

1 

3 

2 

• 

• 

• 

t 

• 

• 

SoutXem  California 

1 

1 

1 

'1 

1 

1 

Xos  Angeles 

1  1.061 

171 

452 

252 

134 

52 

16.1 

42.6 

23.8 

12.6 

4.9 

29 

6 

15 

5 

2 

1 

20.7 

61.7 

17.2 

6.9 

3.6 

Pasadena 

66 

14 

24 

19 

8 

^•••w*«>«>« 

21.6 

36.9 

29.2 

12.3 

Pomona  

21 

2 

9 

1         « 

4 



• 

• 

« 

» 

• 

Santa  Monica 

14 

3 

3 

1          6 

8 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Riverside 

42 

13 

11 

10 

6 

2 

30.9 

26.2 

23.8 

14.3 

4.8 

San  Bernardino 

91 

16 

34 

1        16 

9 

16 

17.6 

37.3 

!  17.6 

9.9 

17.6 

San  Diego 

174 

44 

69 

41 

17 

3 

25.3 

39.6 

23.6 

'    9.8 

1.7 

Santa  Barbara 

28 

2 

8 

7 

10 

1 

1 

7.1 

28.6 

25.0 

35.7 

3.6 

Rest  of  State. 

2,164 

206 

564 

524 

631 

249 

9.5 

26.6 

24.2 

29.2 

11.5 

1912. 

- 

' 

Caltfohnia 

6,128 

601 

1,833 

1,317 

:  1.429 

548 

9.8 

26.0 

25.7 

27.8 

10.7 

81     Freebolders'   chaiter 

1 

1 
1 

dtles 

.   3,096 

818 

823 

790 

837 

330 

10.3 

26.6 

26.6 

1  27.0 

10.6 

NoriKem  California 

1 

1 

1 

Eureka 

32 
13 

1 
2 

6 
1 

8 
3 

14 
6 

4 
1 

3.1 

15.6 

• 

25.0 

• 

43.8 

• 

,     12.5 

Napa 

• 

Petalmna ^ .. 

J        10 

^  ^a*^^  ^fl 

2 

0 

6 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Santa  Bosa 

12 
11 



4 

2 

3 

4 

1          1 

1 

1 

• 

1        • 
1 

• 
• 

• 

Grass  Valley 

• 

1 

' 

_L  _     

1 

1 

1 

1 

Central  California 

Ssn  Prsncteco 

AlHnwda  

OikUnd  .II 


P»l0  Alto 

8aoU  Orm 

WlUODTflla 

Stockton — 

TalleJo 

Modesto— 

Southern  Catifortiia 

Loa  AacelM 

lone  Besdi 

Piuailena  

Santa  MddIcb 

Bivcrald« 


inta  Barbara... 


As  before,  analysis  of 
is  ai(1ed  by  tlie  annual  a 
charter  (id  citit'S  in  cont 
selwK'd  individual  cities 
lasis  in  each  of  the  five 


rMhol.lBrs-    charter 

Selected  citlta: 

BMt  /OW _ 

I.oa  Angelea  1          
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It  appears  from  this  tabular  statement  that  the  distribution  of 
tuberculosis  deaths  according  to  length  of  residence  in  California  is  not 
far  from  the  same  for  chartered  cities  as  for  ^11  the  rest  of  the  State. 
The  annual  average  per  cent  in  1909  to  1913  for  native  Californians 
was  28.1  for  chartered  cities  against  30.3  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  For 
residents  of  10  years'  standing  and  over  the  average  per  cent  was 
exactly  the  same,  24.9,  within  cities  as  outside  them,  while  for  residents 
of  less  than  10  years'  standing  the  per  cent  was  altogether  35.5  for 
cities  as  a  class  against  32.2  for  the  rural  teiTitory  as  a  whole.  The 
average  per  cent  of  unknown  length  of  residence  was  11.5  for  chartered 
cities  as  compared  with  12.6  for  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Several  of  the  cities  in  Southern  California  show  a  large  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  persons  who  had  lived  in  California 
a  comparatively  short  time.  For  residents  of  less  than  10  years'  stand- 
ing the  annual  average  per  cent  in  1909  to  1913  totaled  as  much  as 
66.4  for  Pasadena,  59.9  for  Riverside,  58.6  for  San  Diego,  57.4  for  San 
Bernardino,  and  57.0  for  Los  Angeles. 

Moreover,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  who 
had  lived  in  California  less  than  a  year  was  quite  high  in  cities  of 
Southern  California,  as  follows:  San  Diego,  21.3;  Pasadena,  19.1; 
Riverside,  18.0;  Los  Angeles,  15.9;  and  San  Bernardino,  15.2. 

^  Sovthern  California. — In  fact,  manv  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
Southern  California  cities  or  in  the  whole  territory  south  of  Tehachapi 
had  lived  in  the  State  only  a  few  months.  This  appears  clearly  from 
the  following  table  giving  numbers  and  per  cents  by  length  of  residence 
in  months  for  Southern  California  in  1913  and  1912 : 

TABLE  10. — Deaths  from  Tubercuioiis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  (in  Months), 

with  Per  Cents,  for  Southern  California:  1913  and  1912. 


G«ocnpliic  diTislon 


Length  of  residence 


Total  under       |  Under  1  month         1  to  2  months 
1  year  tl 


3  to  5  months     l  C  to  11  months 


1913 


1912 


1913 


1912 


1913 


1912 


1913 


1912 


1013 


1912 


Numbers. 
Southern  Cali- 
fornia  

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties  .. 

Per  Cents. 
Southern  Cali- 

fomia 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties  .. 


425 
277 
148 


17.8 
16.9 
19.9 


383 

61 

42 

105 

94 

118 

107 

151 

140 

270 

33 

29 

56 

70 

79 

70 

109 

101 

113 

18 

13 

49 

1 

1 

24 

39 

1 

37 

42 

39 

16.8 

2.1 

1.8 

1 

4.4  ' 

4.1 

6.0 

4.7 

6.3 

6.2 

17.1 

2.0 

1.9 

3.4  1 

4.4 

4.8 

4.4 

6.7 

6.4 

16.1 

2.4 

1.8 

6.6 

3.4 

5.2  , 

5.3 

5.7 

6.6 

Table  10  for  1913  and  1912  may  be  supplemented  by  the  annual 
average  per  cents  for  1909  to  1913  presented  in  the  foUowinjir  ta])nlar 
statement : 


Geoffraphfc  division. 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis: 

ia09  to  1013 


Total 
under 
1  year 


Southern  California 16.8 

Los   Angeles   17.1 

Other   counties    — 16.4 


Under  1 
month 


1.8 
1.8 
2.0 


1  to  2 
months 


4.5 
4.8 

4.8 


3  to  5 
months 


4.8 
4.9 
4.5 


6  to  11 
months 


5.7 
6.1 
6.1 
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From  the  supplementary  annual  average  per  cents  for  1909  to  1913 
it  appears  that  of  all  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Southern  California 
1.8  per  cent  had  been  in  the  State  less  than  a  month,  altogether  6.3 
per  cent  less  than  three  months,  and  altogether  11.1  per  cent  less  than 
six  months.  Of  all  the  tuberculosis  victims  in  Los  Angeles,  an  average 
of  11.0  per  cent  had  resided  in  California  Itvss  than  half  a  year,  the 
corresponding  figure  being  11.3  for  the  other  counties  south  of 
Tchachapi. 

Month  of  Death. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  deaths  occurring  each  month  from  tuberculosis  for  California  as  a 
whole  in  l)oth  1913  and  1912,  together  with  the  corresponding  per  cent> 
for  1911  and  1910  and  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  four  vear 
period,  1910  to  1913: 

TABLE   11. — Number  and   Per  Cent  of  Deaths  Occurring   Each   Month  from   Tuber* 

culosis,  for  California:  1913  and  1912. 


Month 


Deaths 


Tuberculosis 
Number 


1  -J 

;  rorrespoDd-  o  S  2 

Ing  per  cent  ^^  *. 

Per  cent  I 


1913 


1912 


1913 


1912   1913   1912   1911   1910  \   «« 


State  Total i  88,5W    36,709      6,402      6,128     14.0    14.0     16.0  '  15.0    U.\ 


January    '  4,146 

February    8,165 

March    8,408 

April    „ I  3,288 

May    — I  8,258 

June    3,089 

July    ,  8,076 

AuRUSt    ~ '  2,948 

September    - 2,809 

October   3,026 

November    .—- j  2,888 

December I  8,449 


3,437 
3,104 
8.409 
8.046 
8,044 
2,788 
2,992 
2,697 
2,666 
2,971 
8,019 
8,646 


625 
468 
532 
494 
445 
456 
414 
878 
406 
484 
407 
444 


474 

489 
602 
474 
497 
372 
385 
378 
810 
844 
409 
493 


12.7 
14.8 
16.6 
15.3 
13.7 
14.8 
18.6 
12.8 
14.4 
14.8 
18.6 
12.9 


13.8 
15.8 
14.7 
16.6 
16.3 
13.3 
12.9 
18.8 
11.9 
U.6 
13.6 
13.9 


15.0 
14.7 
17.2 
16.9 
17.9 
15.2 
16.4 
14.0 
14.9 
12.8 
12.6 
13.6 


16.0 
17.2 
16.6 
16.5 
16.2 
15.0 
13.3 
14.7 
12.9 
12.3 
15.2 
14.2 


14.4 
15.6 
16.0 
16.1 
16.0 
14.6 
13.8 
1S.8 
18.5 
12.8 
1S.7 
13.7 


It  appears  from  Table  11  that  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis was  hitjhest  for  March  (15.6)  in  1913,  for  May  (16.3  and  17.9) 
in  both  1912  and  1911,  and  for  February  (17.2)  in  1910.  From  the 
annual  average  per  cents  for  the  whole  four  years,  1910  to  1913,  it 
seems  that  the  period  of  j?reatest  mortality  from  tuberculosis  covers  the 
months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May,  while  the  time  when 
deaths  from  this  dis(»ase  are  relatively  least  numerous  extends  over  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November.  The  high 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  California  in  the  spring  months  may  be 
as(  ribed  in  part  to  deaths  occurring  at  this  season  among  consumptives 
who  came  from  the  ea^st  in  earlier  winter  months  onlv  to  succumb  finallv 
to  their  dread  malady  after  a  comparatively  short  residence  here. 

Conclusion. — These  figur(\s  give  only  a  minimum  statement  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  general  death  rate  of  California  is  swollen  by  the 
deaths  of  persons  who  were  stricken  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  and 
who  simply  came  here  in  the  hope  of  recovering,  or  with  the  expectation 
of  at  least  lengthening  their  lives  in  the  glorious  climate  of  the  Grolden 
State.  The  statistics  cover  only  the  deaths  that  occur  among  these 
recent  residents,  in  many  cases  quite  soon  aft(»r  their  arrival  in  this  land 
of  sunshine.     No  data  are  available  to  tell  what  proportion  of  dcatlis 
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from  tuberculosis  among  native  Californians  and  old-time  residents 
are  directly  due  to  imported  infection  by  the  presence  here  of  sick 
people  from  other  places.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  death 
rate  of  California  is  swollen  somewhat  by  the  unhealthfulness,  not 
of  this  State,  but  of  other  states,  being  increased,  in  fact,  by  the  wide 
fame  of  California  as  a  curative  health  resort.  For  the  leading  single 
cause  of  death  the  State  is  one  which  finds  most  of  its  victims  among 
newcomers  seeking  restored  health  and  finding  longer,  happier  life  in 
the  balmy  atmosphere  of  California. 

DEATHS  BY  SEX,  RACE,  NATIVITY  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 
Sex. — The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  decedents  is  given  in  the 
following  table  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912, 
both  numbers  and  per  cents  being  shown : 

TABLE    12. — Deaths   Classified   by  Sex,   witti    Per   Cents,   for   Geographic    Divisions: 

1913  and  1912. 


Deaths 

Per  cent 
male 

Per  cent 

Geoffraphie  dlvliJon 

Total 

Mi 

Ue 
1912 

Female 

female 

1913 

191S 

1913 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913     1912 

The  State  

38,599 

36,709 

28,807 

22.684 

14,792 

14,075 

61.7 

61.7 

1 

1 
38.3  !  38.3 

Northern  California 

Coast   counties  

Interior  counties 

4,2ff7 
2,187 
2,080 

4,029 
2,155 
1,874 

2.871 
1.446 
1,425 

2,741 
1,451 
1,290 

1,396 
741 
655 

l.iW 
704 

584 

67.3 
66.1 
68.5 

68.0 
67.3 

66.8 

1 

32.7     32.0 
83.9     82.7 
31.5     31.2 

Central  California 

San  Frandflco 

Other  bay  counties 

Goast  counties  

Interior  counties  

20,302 
7.002 
4.002 
2,431 
6,297 

19,653 
6,766 
4,470 
2,332 
6.085 

12,619     12,184 
4.350       4,180 
2,737  '    2,622 
1,461  1    1,374 
4,071       4,006 

7,683 
2,652 
1,865 
970 
2,196 

7,469 
2,586 

958 
2,077 

62.2 
62.1 
50.5 
'  60.1 
65.0 

62.0  ' 

61.8 

66.7 

58.9 

65.9 

37.8  38.0 

37.9  38.2 
40.6     41.3 
30.9     41.1 
35.0     34.1 

Southern  California 

Los  Angdss .    

other  counties 

14.030 
9,706 
4,325 

13,027 

8,8yo 

4,137 

1    8,317 
5,635 
2,682 

7,709 
5,142 
2,567 

5,713 
4,070 
1,643 

5,318 
3,748 
1,570 

59.3 
58.1 
62.0 

59.2 
57.8 
62.0 

40.7     40.8 
41.9     42.2 
38.0     38.0 

Xorthem  and  Central 
California 

•24.569 

23,682 

15,400 

14,925 

9,079 

8,757 

G3.0 

63.0 

37.0     37.0 

Coast  counties  

16,222 
8,347 

15.723 
7,959 

J7  jl^T* 

5,496 

9,627 
5,206 

6,??« 
2,851 

6,006 
2,661 

61.6 
65.8 

61.2 
66.6 

38.4     38.8 

Interior  counties   

• 

34.2  ,  33.4 

Metropolitan  area 

Sural   counties 

11,604 
12,966 

U,236 
12,446 

7,087 
8,403 

1 

6,802 
8,123 

4,517 
4,662 

4,434 
4,323 

61.1 
64.8 

60.5 
66.3 

38.9     39.5 
35.2     34.7 

Table  12  shows  that  of  38,599  persons  who  died  in  California  in  1913, 
altogether  23,807  or  61.7  per  cent  were  inah\  and  14,792  or  38.3  per 
cent  were  female.  Similarly,  among  the  36,709  deaths  in  1912,  the 
males  were  22,634  or  61.7  per  cent,  and  the  females  were  14.075  or  38.3 
per  cent,  the  per  cents  by  sex  being  the  same  for  1913  as  for  1912.  It 
may  be  added  that  for  1909  to  1913,  the  annual  average  per  cent  male 
was  62.0,  and  the  per  cent  female  was  38.0. 

Each  year  the  per  cent  male  was  highest  for  Northern  California, 
67.3  in  i913  and  68.0  in  1912,  and  next  for  Central  California,  62.2 
and  62.0,  the  per  cent  being  63.0  each  year  for  Northern  and  Central 
California  together  against  59.3  in  1913  and  59.2  in  1912  for  Southern 
California. 

The  per  cents  male  were  highest  among  minor  geographic  divisions 
for  the  interior  counties  of  Northern  California,  68.5  and  68.8;  next 
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for  the  coast  counties  of  Northern  California,  66.1  and  67.3;  and  next 
for  the  interior  counties  of  Central  California,  65.0  and  65.9.  The  per 
cents  male  were  lowest  of  all  each  year  for  Los  Angeles,  58.1  and  57.8, 
and  next  for  the  bay  counties  other  than  San  Francisco,  59.5  and  58.7. 
The  per  cents  male  were  much  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  (61.1 
and  60.5)  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  (64.8  and 
65.3),  but  were  much  greater  for  San  Francisco  (62.1  and  61.8)  than 
for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties  (59.5  and  58.7). 

Sex  and  Cause  of  Death. — The  following  table  shows  for  California 
as  a  whole  in  both  1913  and  1912,  the  deaths  from  certain  principal 
causes  classified  by  sex,  with  the  per  cents  male  and  female: 


TABLE  13. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes  Classified  by  Sex,  with  Per  Cents, 

for  California:  1913  and  1912. 


Cauae  of  death 


Total 


1913 


1912 


Deaths 
Male 
1913     I    1913 


Female 
1913 


Per  cent 
male 


Per  cent 
female 


1912 


1913      1912      1913     1913 


All  Causes. 38,599     35,709     23,807     22,634     14.792     14,076     01.7     61.7     38.3     38.3 


106 
2,850 

458 
1,096 
1,014 

180 


Typhoid   fever  433  454          2^          309 

Malarial  fever  77  101           46           58 

Smallpox  15  16             8             9 

Measles  ,  154  134            75           67 

Scarlet  fever 85  34            42            13 

Whooping-cough    128  193           62           87 

Diphtheria  and  croup I8vi  I       158         106          83 

Influenza    220  146          108            70 

Plague    '  2   1    

Other    epidemic    diseases..  180  181         102 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 4,53G  4,310      3,063 

Tuberculosis     of        other 

organs    863  812          498 

Cancer    2,565  2,306      1,241 

Other   general  diseases 1,733  1,621       1,050 

Meningitis 406  806         288 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  ' 

system    3,315  2,959 

Diseases     of     circulatory 

system    6,281  6,376 

Pneumonia   and   broncho-  | 

pneumonia 2,938  2,968 

Other  diseases  of  respira- 
tory  system   868  872          497          491 

Diarrhea     and     enteritis, 

under    2    years |  1,270  ,    1.056          706          592 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,   2 

years   and   over 3,>U  359          196          192 

Other  diseases  of  digestive 

system    1,995  1,9S0 

BrlRht's    disease    and    ne- 
phritis      2,392  2,185 

Childbirth    395          3>3   

Diseases  of  early  Infancy.  1,444  1,3.1)         830         771 

Suicide 8.'i7  803           682           (r77 

other  violence  3,133  2.i>52       2,572       2,395 

All  other  causes 1,774  1,682       1,021          90<j 


142 

31 

7 

79 

43 

76 

80 

112 

1 

78 

1,473 

368 

1,324 

683 

172 


146 

43 

7 

67 
21 

106 
72 
76 


80 
1,460 


67.4 
59.7 
53.3 
48.7 
49.4 
40.6 
67.0 
49.1 
50.0 
66.7 
67.5 


864  67.5 

1,2U  48.4 

607  60.6 

128  67.6 


68.1 
57.4 
66.S 
60.0 
88.2 
46.1 
64.4 
47.9 

57.0 
66.2 

66.4 
47.5 
62.6 
68.4 


32.6 
40.3 
48.7 
61.3 
50.6 
59.4 
43.0 
60.9 
60.0 
43.8 
32.5 


31.9 
42.6 
43.7 
50.0 
61.8 
54.9 
45.6 
52.1 

43.0 
33.8 


42.6  43.6 

51.6  52.5 

89.4  37.4 

42.6  41.6 


1,927       1,771        1,388       1,188     68.1     59.9  41.9     40.1 

3,920       3,965       2,361       2,891     62.4     62.6  87.6     37.5 

I  I 

1,769       1,790       1,169       1,178     60.2     60.8  89.8     39.7 


1,223       1,205 
1,538       1,407 


371 

562 

174 

772 

854 
3^5 
608 
155 
5<>1 
753 


381     67.8     66.8 


42.7     43.7 


464  66.7  56.1  44.3  '  43.9 

167  52.8  I  58.5  '  47.2  46.5 

775  61.8  60.9  |  88.7  39.1 

778  64.3  64.4  35.7  35.6 

3C>3  100.0  ICO.O 

5l«  57.9  56.3  42.1  43.7 

126  81.5  84.3  18.5  15.7 

557  82.1  81.1  17.9  18.9 

732  57.6  66.6  42.4  43.5 


This  table  shows  that  in  both  11)13  and  1012  the  per  eents  male  were 
highest  for  deaths  from  the  foUowinp^  important  causes:  Suicide,  81.5 
and  84.3;  other  violence,  S2.1  and  81.1;  typhoid  fever,  67.4  and  68.1: 
tuberculosis  of  the  lun<.'s,  67.5  and  66.2;  Brio^ht's  disease  and  nephritis. 
64.3  and  64.4;  and  diseases  of  the  circulatorv  system,  62.4  and  62.5. 
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On  the  other  hand,  except  of  course  for  deaths  from  childbirth,  the 
per  cent  female  was  notably  high  each  year  only  for  whoopinoj-coiigh, 
59.4  in  1913  and  54.9  in  1912;  cancer,  51.6  and  52.5;  scarlet  fever, 
50.6  and  61.8;  influenza,  50.9  and  52.1;  and  measles,  51.3  and  50.0. 
In  all  other  cases  the  male  decedents  outnumbered  the  female,  for  some 
diseases  greatly. 

Race. — The  race  distribution  of  persons  dying  in  the  several  geo- 
crraphic  divisions  in  1913  and  1912  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  the  per  cent  white  among  decedents : 

TABLE  14. — Deaths  Classified  by  Race,  with  Per  Cent  White,  for  Geographic  Divi- 

sions:    1913  and   1912. 


Geoffrsphlc  division 


Total 


1913. 
Thb   State. 

Northern    California 

Coaet  counties   

Interior  counties 


Central    California. 

San  Frandsco 

Other  bay  counties. . 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  .. 


Southern   California 

Los   Angeles  

other   counties   


Northern  and   Central 
California 

Coast  counties   

Interior  counties   


MetropoUtaji  area 
Rural  counties  


4,267 
2.187 
2,060 

20,302 
7,0(te 
4,902 
2,131 
6,267 

14,030 
9,705 
4.325 


24,569 

16,222 

8,347 

11,604 
12.965 


White 


38,609        36.501 


4,017 
2,088 
1,929 

19,091 
6.666 
4,369 
2.279 
6,777 

13,393 
9,238 
4,155 


23,108 

15,402 

7,706 

11,036 
12,073 


Deaths 
NeffTO         Indian 


896 

26 

4 

22 

227 
49 
96 
14 
68 

342 

270 

72 


258 

163 

90 

145 
108 


183 

110 
59 
51 

48 
1 

4 

8 

35 

25 

3 

22 


158 
72 
86 

6 

153 


CtiineM      Japanese 


707 

83 
19 
64 

647 

230 

80 

46 

191 

77 
58 
24 


630 
375 
255 

310 
820 


613 

31 
17 
14 

389 
56 
53 
84 

196 

198 

141 

52 


420 
210 
210 

109 
311 


P.'r  csut 
white 


94.6 

94.1 
95.5 
92.7 

94.0 
95.2 
94.9 
93.7 
02.2 

95.5 
96.2 
96.1 


94.1 
94.9 
92.3 

95.1 
93.1 


1912. 
The   State. 


:;6,709        34,732 


Northern    California 

Coast   counties  

Interior  counties  


Central  California., 

San   Frandsco 

Other   bay   counties. 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  ._. 


Southern    California,.. 

Lc«   Anffdes 

Other  counties 


Northern   and   Central 

California 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  


Metropolitan  area 
Rural  counties  — 


543 


169 


741 


524 


94.6 


4,020 

3,819 

18 

100 

75 

17 

94.8 

2,155 

2,066 

6 

60 

18 

5 

95.9 

1,874 

1,753 

12 

40 

57 

12 

93.5 

i9.6:a 

18,430 

244 

39 

592 

348 

93.8 

6,766 

6,387 

53  * 

1 

273 

52 

94.4 

4,470 

4,256 

88 

4 

77 

45 

95.2 

2,.S32 

2,194 

11 

3 

56 

(tf* 

94.1 

6,066 

5,593 

92 

31 

186 

1J*3 

91.9 

13.027 

12,483 

281 

30 

74 

ir)9 

95.8 

8,8GO 

8,480 

233 

6 

52 

119 

95.4 

4,137 

4,003 

48 

24 

22 

40 

9G.8 

28,682 

22,249 

262 

139 

667 

365 

93.9 

15,723 

14,903 

158 

68 

424 

170 

94.8 

7,959 

7,346 

104 

71 

243 

195 

92.3 

11,236 

10,643 

141 

5 

350 

97 

94.7 

12,446 

11,606 

121 

134 

317 

2(« 

93.3 
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It  appears  fnmi  Table  14  that  ia  1913  the  white  decedents  numbered 
.^6,501,  or  94.G  per  eent ;  the  Chinese,  707;  the  Japanese,  613;  the 
nesrroes,  595;  and  the  Indians,  183.  For  1912,  the  figures  were  as 
foHows:  White,  34,732,  or  94.6  per  eent;  Chinese,  741;  negro,  543. 
Japanese,  524;  and  Indian,  169. 

The  per  eent  white  for  (California  as  a  whole  was  exactly  the  same 
in  both  1913  and  1912  as  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  94.6  for  the 
five-year  period,  1909  to  1913. 

In  1913  and  1912,  rt^spei^tively,  the  per  cents  white  were  95.5  and  95.8 
for  Southern  California  as  compared  with  94.1  and  93.9  for  Northern 
and  Central  California  together,  the  per  cents  for  Northern  California 
beirig  94.1  and  94.8  and  for  Central  California  being  94.0  and  93.8.   ' 

Among  minor  geographic  divisions,  the  per  cents  white  were  above 
the  State  averaire  of  94.6  each  year  in  the  follo\^ing  cases:  Southern 
California  outside  Los  Angel(»s,  96.1  and  96.8;  coast  counties  of  North- 
ern California,  95.5  and  95.9;  Los  Angeles,  95.2  and  95.4;  and  bay 
count ies  other  than  San  Francisco,  94.9  and  95.2.  The  per  cent  white 
was  also  above  the  average  in  1913  alone  for  San  Francisco,  95.2. 

The  per  eent  white  was  somewhat  greater  each  year  for  the  metropoli- 
tan area  (95.1  and  94.7)  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi 
( 93.1  and  93.3),  but  was  not  far  from  the  same  for  the  metropolis  proper 
(!)5.2  and  !)4.4)  as  for  the  suburban  counties  (94.9  and  95.2). 

Each  y(»ar  the  deaths  among  Chinese  occurred  mainly  in  San  Fran- 
i']H(*o  and  suburbs  and  in  the  interior  counties  of  Central  California. 
The  deaths  of  Ja]>anese  occurred  mainly  in  the  interior  counties  of 
Central  California  and  also  in  Los  Angeles.  The  number  of  negro  dece- 
dents was  particularly  great  only  for  Los  Angeles  in  both  years.  Almost 
two  thirds  of  the  Iiulian  deaths  each  year  were  in  Northern  California. 

Iiacr  and  Cause  of  Dmth. — The  following  table  shows  for  California 
in  1913  and  1912  the  deaths  from  certain  principal  causes  classified  by 
race,  as  well  as  the  ])er  cent  white  in  each  case: 
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TABLE    15. — Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Causes   Classified    by    Race,    with    Per 

Cent  White,  for  California:  1913  and  1912.  ' 


D««ths 


CauM  of  death 


ToUl       Whlta       Ne«ro   I  Indian    (hincM 


1913. 
All  causes  


S8,599 


36,501 


Typhoid  fever ^ 

Malarliil  fever 

Smallpox  

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Wboopinsr-eouirh 

Dipbtberia  and  croup 

Infloenxa 

Plsffua 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tnbavolosis  of  lungs 

Toberculoslfl  of  other  organs 

Cancer — - 

Other  general  diseases 

Meoln^tls  - 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system... 

Diseases  of  tirculatory  system. 

Pneumonis  snd  broncho-pneumonin 

Other  dlseas49  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  end  over.. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system. 

Briffht's  disease  and  nephritis 

ChUdblrth  

Diseases  of  early  Infancy. 

Suicide    - 

Other  violence  i 

All  other  causes 

1912. 
All  causes  _ 


496 

899 

77 

68 

15 

15 

154 

146 

85 

75 

128 

120 

186 

179 

220 

216 

2 

1 

180 

173 

4,536 

4,113 

866 

796 

2,565 

2,497 

1,733 

1,662 

405 

377 

3,315 

3,190 

6,281 

6,071 

2,938 

2,754 

868 

825 

1,270 

1,162 

369 

343 

1,996 

1,889 

2,3»2 

2,288 

396 

367 

1,444 

1.334 

837 

796 

3,133 

2,942 

1,774 

1,704 

36,709     34,732 


Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox 

Measles  

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping-cough  

Diphtheria  and  croup __ 

Influenza 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tnberculoels  of  lungs.^ 

TuboTulosIs  of  other  organs 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system.. 

Pnenmonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over.. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  

Dijieases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  .- ~ 

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 


454 

101 

16 

134 

34 

193 

158 

146 

186 

4,316 

812 

2,806 

1,621 

308 

2,959 

6,376 

2,968 

872 

1,066 

359 

1,980 

2,185 

363 

1,369 

808 

2,952 

1,682 


416 

89 

15 

130 

34 

178 

157 

140 

177 

3,949 

734 

2,245 

1,541 

283 

2,857 

6,148 

2,768 

833 

982 

333 

1,870 

2,079 

347 

1,300 

758 

2,754 

1.615 


595 

6 
1 


2 

130 

26 

27 

24 

8 
47 
86 
48 

6 
11 

4 
23 
36 

4 
25 

7 
44 
26 


548 
4 

1 


110 
20 
21 
24 

6 
46 
68 
52 
13 

8 

6 
34 
34 

8 
14 

9 
43 
21 


188 

1 
1 


707 

0 
3 


1 

2  

10 

5 

8 

1  1     2' 
3 

4 
4 

1  -. 

8 
44 

7 
2 
7 
1 
9 
9 

17 
5 

18 
6 
6 
4 
2 

10 
1 

23 
8 


169 


1 
1 


1 
2 


1 

40 

9 

2 
5 
1 
4 

11 
22 
3 
7 
2 
8 
6 


1 
180 

8 
36 
23 

1 

54 
98 
52 
21 

8 

9 
40 
46 

3 
12 
14 
51 
26 


741 


8 
8 


2 

1 

1 

6 

167 

17 

27 

41 

3 

42 

123 

64 

8 

8 

10 

39 

53 


5 

7 

10 

25 

78 

12 

15 

Japa- 
nese 


613 


25 
4 


1 

1 

69 
29 

3 
17 
18 
15 
17 
67 
11 
76 

7 

37 
18 
19 
63 
20 
73 
10 


524 

25 
3 


1 

6 


2 
2 

50 
32 
11 
10 
16 
11 
28 
62 
15 
51 
8 
29 
13 
12 
43 
20 
57 
19 


Per 

cent 
white 


94.6 

91.5 
88.8 
100.0 
94.8 
88.2 
93.8 
96.2 
98.2 
50.0 
96.1 
90.7 
91.9 
97.3 
95.9 
93.1 
96.2 
96.7 
93.7 
95.0 
91.5 
93.0 
94.7 
95.7 
92.9 
92.4 
95.0 
93.9 
96.1 


94.6 

91.6 
88.1 
93.8 
97.0 
100.0 
92.2 
99.4 
95.9 
95.2 
91.5 
90.4 
97.4 
95.1 
91.9 
96.0 
96.4 
93.3 
95.5 
93.0 
92.8 
94.4 

o:».i 

95.6 
DG.O 
94.4 
03. .1 
96.0 
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The  p4*r  oenVi  white  wvre  aln.ve  the  p-ueral  average  of  94.6  in  both 
1913  and  1912  for  lU-ath^^  fmrn  the  following  important  causes:  Diph- 
theria and  eroup.  9t;.2  and  WA:  in*Mienza,  9*^.2  and  95.9:  measles,  94.8 
and  97.0;  canei-r.  97.3  and  !*7.4:  dis^as.-s  of  the  circulatory  s\'stem,  96.7 
and  96.4;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis.  96.2 
and  96.6:  Bright  *s  dis«'as*-  and  nephritis,  95.7  and  95.1;  and  diseases  of 
the  respiratorj'  system  other  than  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
95.(1  and  95.5. 

The  table  .shows,  however,  that  the  per  cents  white  are  ver>*  low  indeed 
for  typhoid  fever,  91.5  and  91.6,  as  well  as  for  tuberculosis,  being  90.7 
and  91.5  for  the  pulmonarj'  form  and  91.9  and  90.4  for  all  other  kinds. 

From  further  analysis  of  the  figures  in  the  table  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  Caucasians  among  all  dying  from  typhoid  fever  is  rela- 
tivelv  small,  because  manv  deaths  from  this  disease  occur  among  the 
Japanese,  and  that  the  proportion  of  Caucasians  among  tuberculosis 
victims  Ls  relatively  small,  because  the  ** great  white  plague''  is  espe- 
cially fatal  among  Chinese  and  negroes. 

Thus,  the  per  cents  Japanese  among  all  dWng  from  tj'phoid  fever 
were  no  less  than  5.7  in  1913  (25  among  436'*  and  5.5  in  1912  (25 
among  454 j,  while  the  per  cent  Japanese  among  all  decedents  was  onlv 
1.6  in  1913  and  1.4  in  1912. 

Likewise,  the  Chinese  and  negroes  are  strongly  represented  among  the 
victims  of  pulmonarv  tuberculosis  in  California,  the  Chinese  who  dieil 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  numbering  180  in  1913  and  167  in  1912, 
and  the  negroes  numbering,  respectively,  130  and  110.  While  the  per 
cent  Chinese  was  only  1.8  in  1913  and  2.0  in  1912  among  all  dece- 
dents in  California,  the  per  cents  Chinese  were  no  less  than  4.0  and  3.9 
for  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Similarly,  while  the  per  cent 
negro  was  only  1.5  each  year  among  all  decedents,  the  per  cent  negro 
was  as  great  as  2.8  in  1913  and  2.5  in  1912  among  those  dying  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  alone.  For  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  than 
the  lungs  the  per  cents  in  1913  and  1912.  respectively,  were  notably 
high  for  Japanese,  3.4  and  3.9,  as  well  as  for  negroes,  3.0  and  2.5. 

Sativity  of  Whiff  Drcrdoifs. — In  further  analysis  of  deaths  by  race, 
the  nativity  of  white  decedents  is  worth  considering.  Accordingly, 
Tal)l(»  16.  which  follows,  has  been  prepared  classifying  white  decedents 
as  born  in  California,  born  in  other  states,  foreign  born,  or  nativity 
unknown. 
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TABLE  16.~White  Decedents  Clattified  by  Nativity,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic 

Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


White  decedents 


Percent 


Geocnphlc  dlrisions 


ToUl 


Bom  in 

CaU- 

fomU 


Born  In  I  For- 
other  I  eign 
states        bom 


Un- 
known 


Bom  in 
CaU- 
fomla 


Bora  In 
other 
states 


For- 
eign 
bora 


1913. 
The  State  .. 


yorthem  California 

Coast  counties 

iDt^rior  counties 


Crntral  California 

San  Francisco 

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  ... 


i'outhfm  California  ... 

Los  Angeles 

Otlmr  counties 

Xorthrm  and  Central 

California  

Ooast  counties 

Interior  counties 


Metropolitan  area 
Rural' counties  ... 


36,501       9,675 


4,<)17  ' 

2,088 

1;929 

19.001 
6.666 
i,tG9  I 
2,279 
5.777 

13,393 
9.238 
4,156 


23.106 

15,402 

7,706 


1,086  , 

54S  i 
488 

5,871 
2,004 
1,332 
657 
1,878 

2,768 
1,749 
1,019 


14,297  11,404 

1,560  1,267 

753  737 

797  530 


6,729 
1,497 
1,330 
813 
2,069 

7,018 
5,006 
2,010 


6,907 

7,279 

4.541 

4,398 

2.366 

2,886 

6.967 
2,943 
1,635 
785 
1,604 

3,170 
2.213 


8,234 

6.100 
2,134 


1.125         26.5 


11,035       3,336  I    2,827       4,578 
12,073  ;     3,671       4.452       3.656 


1S12. 
The  State 34,732 


164 

60 

114 

624 

222 

72 

24 

206 

437 
268 
169 


688 
368 
320 

294 
394 


25.8 
26.2 
25.3 

30.8 
30.1 
30.5 
28.8 
32.5 

20.7 
18.9 
24.5 


29.9 
29.5 
30.7 

30.2 
29.6 


9,143  13,617  10,936   1,036 


39.2 

38.6 
36.1 
41.3 

30.0 
22.6 
30.4 
36.7 
36.1 

62.4 
64.2 
48.4 


31.6 

28.5 
37.4 

25.6 
36.9 


26.8         89.2 


31.2 

31.6 
35.3 
27.5 

36.6 
44.1 
37.4 
34.4 

27.8 

23.7 
24.0 
23.0 


86.6 
39.6 
27.7 

41.6 
30.3 


31.6 


\ort hem  California 3,819       1.034       1,473 

Coast  countlM 2,066 

Interior  counties —     1,753 


Central  California 18,430 

San  Francisco 6,387  \ 

Other  bay  counties 4,266 

Coast  counties 2,194 

Interior  counties 6,503 

S'^uthrrn  CaHfornia  12,483 

Los  Angeles 8,480 

Other  counties  4,008 

Xorthfrn  and  Central 

California   22,249  , 

Coast  counties 14,908  i 

Interior  counties 7,346  ■ 

Metropolitan  area 10.643 

Rural  counties  11,606 


Un- 
known 


8.1 

4.1 
2.4 
5.9 

2.7 
3.3 
1.7 
1.1 
3.6 

3.2 
2.9 
4.1 


3.0 
2.4 
4.2 

2.7 
3.2 


3.0 


1,034 

1,473 

1,170 

142 

27.1 

88.6 

30.6 

3.7 

644 

731 

727 

64  1 

26.3 

35.4 

35.2 

3.1 

490 

742 

443 

78  , 

28.0 

42.3 

25.3  , 

4.4 

5,680 

5,549 

6,752 

469 

30.7 

30.1 

1 
36.6 

2.6 

2,005  1 

1,358 

2,845 

179 

31.4 

21.3 

44.6  , 

2.8 

1,294 

1.295 

1,601 

06 

30.4 

80.4 

87.6 

1.6 

676 

817 

672 

29 

30.8 

37.3 

30.6 

1.3 

1,685 

2,079 

1,634 

195 

30.1 

37.2 

29.2 

3.5 

2,449 

6,505 

3.014 

426 

19.6 

52.8 

24.2 

3.4 

1,515 

4,614 

2,087 

264 

17.9 

54.4 

24.6 

3.1 

934 

1,981 

927 

161 

23.3 

49.5 

23.2 

4.0 

6,694 

7,022 

7.922 

611 

30.1 

31.6 

35.6 

2.7 

4,519 

4.201  1 

5,845 

338  1 

30.3 

28.2 

39.2 

2.3 

2,175 

2,821 

2.077 

273 

29.6 

38.4 

28.3 

3.7 

3,290 

2,653 

4,446 

245 

31.0 

24.9 

41.8 

2.3 

3,390 

4,360 

3,47» 

366 

29.3 

37.6 

29.9 

3.2 
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Table  16  shows  that  of  the  36,501  white  decedents  in  California  in 
1913  and  the  34,732  in  1912,  those  who  were  bom  in  other  states  totaled 
14,297  and  13,617;  the  foreign  born  numbered  11,404  and  10,936;  the 
native  Calif ornians  were  9,675  and  9,143 ;  and  the  nativity  was  unknown 
for  1,125  in  1913  and  1,036  in  1912.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  white 
decedents  by  nativity  was  as  follows  for  1913  and  1912,  respectively: 
Other  states,  39.2  each  year;  foreign  countries,  31.2  and  31.5;  Cali- 
fornia, 26.5  and  26.3 ;  and  unknown,  3.1  and  3.0.  It  may  be  added  that 
for  1909  to  1913  the  annual  average  per  cents  were  as  follows:  Other 
American,  38.1:  foreign,  31.7;  Californ}»n,  27.2;  and  unknown,  3.0. 

The  proportion  of  California  decedents  bom  in  other  states  is  ver>' 
high  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi,  especially*  Los  Angeles,  the 
per  cents  being  52.4  and  52.8  for  Southern  California  in  1913  and  1912, 
and  no  less  than  54.2  and  54.4,  respectively,  for  Los  Angeles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  only  31.5  and  31.6 
in  1913  and  1912  for  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  38.6  each 
year  for  Northern  California  and  merely  30.0  and  30.1  for  Central 
California.  The  per  cents  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than 
California  were  much  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  (25.6  and  24.9) 
than  for  the  rural  counties  (36.9  and  37.6),  and  were  also  much  less 
for  San  Francisco  (22.5  and  21.3)  than  for  the  other  bay  counties 
(30.4  each  year). 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  decedents  is  particularly  great  only 
in  Central  California,  where  the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  36.5  in 
1913  and  36.6  in  1912,  the  corresponding  per  cents  being  only  31.5  and 
30.6  for  Northern  California  and  merely  23.7  and  24.2  for  Southern 
California.  The  per  cent  foreign  born  was  35.6  each  year  for  Northern 
and  Central  California  together,  being  41.5  in  1913  and  41.8  in  1912 
for  the  urban  territory  as  compared  with  30.3  and  29.9  for  the  rural 
districts.  The  per  cent  of  foreign  born  decedents  in  San  Francisco  was 
as  great  as  44.1  in  1913  and  44.5  in  1912  against  37.4  and  37.6,  respec- 
tively, for  the  group  of  suburban  counties. 

The  per  'cent  of  native  Californians  among  white  decedents  was 
greatest  each  year  for  Central  California,  30.8  in  1913  and  30.7  in 
1912,  and  next  for  Northern  California,  25.8  and  27.1,  the  per  cents 
being  29.9  and  30.1  for  both  of  these  main  divisions  together  in  contrast 
with  only  20.7  and  19.6  for  Southern  California  as  a  whole.  The  per 
cents  born  in  California  were  somewhat  higher  for  the  metropolitan 
area,  30.2  and  31.0,  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  29.6 
and  29.3  in  1913  and  1912,  respe<*tively. 

Nativity  and  Cause  of  Death. — Thr  following  table  gives  numbers  and 
per  cent  showing  the  nativity  of  Caucasians  dying  from  certain  prin- 
cipal causes  in  California  in  1913  and  1912: 
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TABLE    17. — White    Decedents    Dying   from    Certain    Principal    Causes   Classified    by 

Nativity,  with  Per  Cents,  for  California:  1913  and  1912. 


C*use  of  death 


Typhoid  fever 
Malarial  fever 
Smallpox 


1913. 
All  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox  

Measles  

Scarlet  fever 

Whoopln^-eouch 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza  

Pla«:ae - 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tnbercnlosis  of  lungs 
Tubermlosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases. 

Meoingitia . 

Other  diseases  of  norous  system 
Diseases  of  drcolatory  system. 
PtieoiDonia  and  broncho-pneumonia... 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system.. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years.. 
Dlarrb«a  and  enteritis,  2  years  and 

OTCT 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlght*s  disease  ond  nephritis 

Ghfldbfrth 

Dtaeases  of  early  infancy — 

Saidde 

Other  violence  . 
An  other  causes 

1912. 
All  CAU8B8 


Scarl^  fever 
Whooping-cough 
Diphtheria  and  croup 

Infineosa 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Taberculoflis  of  lungs 1  3 

Toberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer   2 

Other  genera]  diseases !  1 

Meningitis 

Other  <flBeases  of  nervous  system. 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

PDeumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia... 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system.. 
Dlarrfaea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years.. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and 

over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlgbt's  disease  and  nephritis 2 

CMldblrth . 

Diseases  of  early  Infancy 1 

Suidde 

Other  violence  2 

Afl  other  causes 1 


10,986  i  1,036  26.8 

119  '        10  38.2 

20  4  81.4 

1  '          3  26.7 

6    83.9 

3    53.0 

5    88.8 

5    _  73.9 

33    _  17.8 

42  5  80.0 

1,233  89  24.3 

156  9  48.9 

801  28  10.6 

469  64  24.5 

34  4  60.4 
980  60  15.1 

2,476  151  8.3 

820  65  34.6 

345  14  30.5 

14    95.7 


333 
,870 
,079 

847 

,800 

768 

,754 

,615 


90 
437 


146 
719 


248     1,081 
94         145 


98 
678 
705 
104 


4 

36 

45 

4 


1,297 
113 
667 
413 


3 
281 

860 
668 


260 
926 
518 


124 

801 

16 


27.0 
23.4 
11.9 
27.1 

14.9 
24.2 
25.6 


43.9 
38.4 
52.0 
41.8 
0.2 
84.4 
31.2 
41.8 


27.9 
36.3 
33.9 
30.0 


1.2 
1.9 
2.2 
1.1 


34.8 
33.6 
82.1 

16.4 

11.0 

1.0 
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The  per  cents  bom  in  California  were  above  the  general  averages  of 
26.5  in  1913  and  26.3  in  1912  for  deaths  from  the  following  important 
eanses:  Early  infancy,  99.7  and  99.8;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2 
years,  95.7  each  year ;  whooping-cough,  86.7  and  88.8 ;  measles,  80.1  and 
83.9;  diphtheria  and  croup,  71.0  and  73.9;  scarlet  fever,  60.0  and  53.0: 
meningitis,  55.4  and  60.4 ;  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmonary,  49.0  and 
48.9 ;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  35.8  and  34.6 ;  typhoid  fever. 
32.1  and  38.2;  malarial  fever,  44.1  and  31.4;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  '1 
years  and  over,  30.3  and  27.0;  and  childbirth,  29.7  and  27.1. 

The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  above  the  general  averaev 
of  39.2  in  both  1913  and  1912  for  deaths  from  the  following  notable 
causes:  Influenza,  57.4  and  58.6;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other 
than  meningitis,  51.3  and  48.5;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  49.2 
and  52.0;  cancer,  48.2  and  48.4;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  s}^em. 
47.9  and  49.0;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  41.5  and  42.2;  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  2  years  and  over,  40.8  and  43.9;  and  general  diseases  other 
than  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  39.9  and  40.9. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  were  above  the  general  averages  of  31.2 
and  31.5  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  for  deaths  from  the  followiuir 
causes:  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  40.9  and  40.3;  cancer,  39.5 
and  39.7 ;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  other  than  pneumonia,  36.4 
and  41.4;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  35.1  and  33.9;  diseases  of  tht 
nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  34.2  and  34.3 ;  suicide,  34.0  and 
34.3 ;  other  violence,  33.2  and  33.6 ;  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
other  than  diarrhea,  32.2  and  36.3. 

The  per  cents  of  unknown  nativity,  3.1  in  1913  and  3.0  in  1912  for  all 
causers,  are  very  high  indeed  for  suicides,  14.8  and  16.4,  as  well  as  fur 
deaths  from  other  violence  (drowning,  accidental  injuries,  etc.),  11.1 
and  11.0,  raspectively. 

Age  Periods. — The  following  table  gives  for  the  several  geographic 
divisions  in  1913  and  1912  tho  classification  of  decedents  bv  nine  selecteil 
age  periods,  representing  in  a  rough  way,  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  five 
productive  ages,  and  old  age : 
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TABLE    18. — Deaths   Classified   by   Age   Periods,   for   Qeograplilc    Divisions:    1913 

and   1912. 


Geographic  dMsUons 


Deaths 


> 

m 
o 


c. 


1913. 
The  State... 


\orthem  California. 

Coast  cousties 

Interior  counties 


38,509     4.336 


Central  California.. 

San  Francisco 

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  ... 


Southern  California. 

Los   An^eks   

Other  counties 


4,267 
2.187 
2,060 

20,302 
7,002 
4,602 
2,431 
6,267 


14,030  I  1,680 
9.705  '  1.007 
4,325         563 


\  or  them  and  Central 

California 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  


Metropolitan  area 
Sural  counties 

1912. 
The  Statk 


24,5^ 

16,222 

8,347 

11,604 
12,965 


2,666 
1,580 
1.067 

1,178 
1,478 


a 


1,681  1.048 


368 
158 
210 

2.288 
630 
548 
253 

857 


123 

63  ! 

eo 

839 
279 
155 
80 
825 

669 
442 
227 


962  ' 

577  I 
385  I 

434 
528 


119  ' 
66 
63 

530 
151 
116 
50 
213 

390 
278 
121 


649 
383 

266 

267 
382 


So 
3^ 


CO 


2,273 

232 
131 
101 

1,139 
349 
256 
120 
414 

902 
618 
284 


1.3n  2,344 
856  1,509 
515    835 


605 
766 


1,141 
1,208 


3.762 

363 
183 
180 

1.981 
748 
393 
185 

.  655 

1,418 
970 
448 


389 
206 
181 

2,313 
964 
459 
206 
681 


1,423 
1.279 


u* 


32 


4.215  4,670 


460 
243 
217 

2,642 

1,090 

580 

266 

706 


1,513  1,568 

1.043   1.096 

470    472 


2,702  3,102 

1.837  '  2,179 

865    923 


1,670 
1,432 


A  ^ 

t>  o 
3^ 

I 

I 
I 
I 


5,087 

571 
275 
293 

2,693 

1,007 

640 

312 

734 

1,773 

1,264 

509 


3,264 
2,234 
1,030 

1,647 
1,617 


g.2 

S3 


11,627 

1,642 
860 

782 

5,877 
1.784 
1,455 
969 
1,679 

4.106 

2.897 
1,211 


7.519 
5,058 
2,461 

3,289 
4,280 


36,709     3,942     1.616         977     2.252     3,636  I  4.062     4.489     4.747     10,988 


Xorthem  California ',  4.029        306        140        127        269        341        412        430        494       1,506 

Coast  counties i  2,156         141  65  76         149   '     194         215        233         260  822 

Interior  counties •  1,874        167         75         51        120        147        197        197        234         686 


Central  California 19,653  2,218 

San  Frandsco  - 6,766  699 

Other  bay  counties 4,470  526 

Coast  counties 2.332  260 

Interior  counties I  6,085  733 


Southern  California.... 

Iam  Angeles 

Other  counties 


13.027     1,416 

.   8,800         909 

-_J  4,137         507 


894 
319 
202 
69 
S<M 

582 
376 
206 


491   1.137  1,904  2,170  2,542  2,598 


5,699 

129  337  672  867  1 ,047  969  1 ,727 

U8  277  300  423  534  507  1,433 

62  130  176  217  257  286  875 

182  398  j      666  663  lOi  776  1,664 

360  846  1,391  1,480  1,517  1,655  3.781 

243  '  556  962  1,036  1,055  1,122  2,632 

116  291  429  444  462  533  1,149 


Sorthrm  and  Central        \ 

California |23,682  2,526  1,034  618  1,406  2,245  2,582  2,972  3,092  7.207 

Coast  counties 15,723  1.626  665  386  893  1.432  1,722  2,071  2,062  4,857 

Interior  counties 7,059  900  379  233  513  813  860  901  1,010  2,350 


Metropolitan  area 11,236     1,225         521         247         614     1,062     1,290     1,581      1,536       3,160 

Rural  counties 12,446     1,301         513         371         792     1,183     1,292     1.391     1.556       4,047 
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Table  18  shows  that  of  the  38,599  deaths  in  1913  and  the  36,709  in 
1912,  those  occurring  at  the  five  productive  age  periods  from  15  to  64 
totaled  alto<2:ether  19,957  and  19,186,  respectively ;  those  at  the  period 
of  old  age,  65  years  and  over,  totaled  11,627  and  10,988 ;  those  in  infancy 
or  the  first  year  of  life  numbered  4,336  and  3,942 ;  those  in  childhood, 
1  to  4  years,  numbered  1,631  and  1,616;  and  those  in  youth,  5  to  14 
years,  numbered  1,048  and  977.  The  death  totals  at  successive  produc- 
tive ages  were  as  follows  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively :  15  to  24  years. 
2,273  and  2,252 ;  25  to  34  years,  3,762  and  3,636 ;  35  to  44  years/4,215 
and  4,062 ;  45  to  54  years,  4,670  and  4,489 ;  and  55  to  64  vears,  5,031 
and  4,747. 

To  facilitate  comparisons  between  geographic  divisions,  the  absolute 
numbers  in  the  preceding  table  have  been  reduced  to  per  cents,  as 
given  in  Table  19. 
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The  per  cent  distribution  given  in  Table  19  shows  that  the  deaths 
at  the  five  productive  age  periods  from  15  to  64  years  totaled  51.8 
per  cent  of  all  in  1913  and  52.2  per  cent  in  1912;  the  deaths  at  the 
period  of  old  age,  65  years  and  over,  were  30.1  and  29.9,  respec- 
tively; the  deaths  in  infancy,  or  the  first  year  of  life,  11.2  and  10.8: 
the  deaths  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  4.2  and  4.4;  and  the  deaths  in 
youth,  5  to  14  years,  2.7  each  year.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  total 
deaths  occurring  at  successive  productive  ages  in  1913  and  1912,  respec- 
tively, was  as  follows :  15  to  24  years,  5.9  and  6.1 ;  25  to  34  years,  9.8 
and  9.9 ;  35  to  44  years,  10.9  and  11.1 ;  45  to  54  years,  12.1  and  12.2 ;  and 
55  to  64  years,  13.1  and  12.9. 

The  annual  average  per  cents  by  five  age  periods  covering  the  whole 
five  years  from  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  Productive 
ages,  52.4;  old  age,  29.5;  infancy,  11.0;  childhood,  4.3;  and  youth,  2.8. 

Data  on  deaths  by  the  whole  nine  age  periods  shown  in  Tables  18 
and  19  are  available  only  for  the  three  years  last  past,  the  annual 
average  per  cents  for  1911  to  1913  being  as  follows:  Under  1  year,  10.8; 
1  to  4  years,  4.2 ;  5  to  14  years,  2.7 ;  15  to  24  years,  6.2 ;  25  to  34  years, 
9.9;  35  to  44  years,  11.2;  45  to  54  years,  12.1;  55  to  64  years,  13.0;  and 
65  years  and  over,  29.9. 

It  appears  from  Table  19,  moreover,  that  44.7  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
in  1913,  and  45.0  per  cent  in  1912,  occurred  at  under  45  years,  so  that 
55.3  and  55.0  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively, 
wore  at  ages  of  45  years  and  over. 

Furthermore,  the  median  age  of  California  decedents,  half  the  dece- 
d<»nts  being  younger  and  half  of  them  older  than  the  age  here  given, 
was  49.36  years  for  1913  and  49.16  rears  for  1912  as  compared  with 
48.83  years  for  1911. 

Reference  to  Table  19  indicates,  as  to  geographic  divisions,  that  the 
per  cent  of  deaths  in  infancy,  or  the  first  year  of  life,  was  verj'  low  in 
both  1913  and  1912  for  Northern  California,  but  was  rather  high  for 
C^entral  as  well  as  Southern  California,  the  per  cents  varying  somewhat 
irregularly  among  the  minor  geographic  divisions.  The  same  observa- 
tion may  ako  be  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  childhood,  1 
to  4  years,  while  for  deaths  in  youth,  5  to  14  years,  no  ver\'  marked 
variations  appear  between  the  several  geographic  divisions. 

In  rogard  to  deaths  at  successive  productive  ages  covering  the  whole 
period  from  15  to  64  years  it  seems  that  at  the  ages  of  15  to  24,  as  well 
as  at  25  to  34  and  35  to  44  years,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  is  relatively 
hiirh  for  Southern  California,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis  at  these  ajres  in  this  section.  At  45  to  54  j^ears 
as  woll  as  at  55  to  64  years,  however,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  is  partic- 
ularly high  for  Central  California,  especially  San  Francisco.  In  fact, 
for  the  whole  period  from  35  to  64  years  the  per  cents  are  much  greater 
for  the  motropolitiin  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehaehapi. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  at  the  period  of  old  age,  65  years  and 
over,  is  especially  great  only  for  Northern  California  among  the  main 
geographic  divisions.  However,  among  minor  geographic  divi.sions  the 
I)er  cent  of  deaths  at  65  years  and  over  was  above  the  general  average 
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each  year  not  only  for  both  the  coast  and  interior  counties  of  Northern 
California,  but  also  for  the  coast  counties  of  Central  California  and,  in 
h^s  desrree,  for  the  bay  counties  other  than  San  Francisco. 

Age  and  Cause  of  Death. — Tables  20  and  21  on  the  following  pages 
show  for  California  in  1913  and  1912  first,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
certain  principal  causes  classified  by  nine  age  periods,  and  second,  the 
per  cent  distribution,  by  nine  age  periods,  of  the  deaths  from  each  of 
these  causes. 
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BUREAU   OF   VITAL   STATISTICS.  13-^» 

From  Table  21,  giving  the  per  cent  distribution,  it  appears  that  the 
per  cents  of  deaths  in  infancy,  or  the  first  year  of  life,  were  above  the 
ireneral* averages  of  11.2  and  10.8  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  for 
deaths  from  the  following  causes:  Early  infancy  (premature  birth,  con- 
genital debility,  etc.),  100.0  per  cent  each  year;  diarrhea  and  enteritis, 
under  2  years,  84.7  and  83.6:  whooping  cough,  51.5  and  57.0;  measles, 

28.6  and  21.6;  meningitis,  20.3  and  23.1;  and  pneumonia  and  broncho- 
pneumonia, 19.5  and  18.3. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  w^ere  above  the 
ireneral  averages  of  4.2  and  4.4  in  1913  and  1912  for  deaths  from  the 
followinir  causes:  Mea.sles,  53.2  and  56.0;  scarlet  fever,  51.8  and  50.0; 
diphtheria  and  croup,  50.5  and  49.4;  whooping-cough,  43.0  and  37.3; 
meningitis,  24.4  and  27.9 ;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over, 

25.7  and  23.7;  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  than  the  lungs,  20.7  and 
19.0;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years,  15.3  and  16.4 ;  malarial  fever, 

11.7  and  11.9;  pnevnnonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  9.0  and  9.6;  other 
ili.seases  of  the  respiratory  .system,  4.7  and  5.7 ;  and  miscellaneous 
violence,  5.3  and  5.5. 

The  per  cent  of  deaths  in  youth.  5  to  14  years,  was  above  the  general 
average  of  2.7  each  year  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes:  Diph- 
theria and  croup,  38.2  in  1913  and  38.6  in  1912;  scarlet  fever,  37.6  and 
32.3;  meningitis,  15.8  and  12.0;  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmonary, 
11.5  and  11.6;  measles,  11.0  and  11.9;  typhoid  fever,  10.1  and  11.7; 
malarial  fever,  9.1  and  8.9;  miscellaneous  violence  (accidental  injuries, 
etc.),  6.2  and  5.8;  whooping-cough.  4.7  and  4.2;  diarrhea  and  enteritis. 
2  years  and  over,  7.0  and  3.1 ;  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  system. 
3.8  and  3.4;  and  general  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  and  caH<*er, 
4.3  and  3.6. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  15  to  24  years  exceeded  the 
general  averages  of  5.9  and  6.1  for  deaths  from  important  causes 
as  follows:  Childbirth,  26.8  and  29.8;  typhoid  fever,  24.8  and  26.9; 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  15.9  and  16.2;  tuberculosis  of  other  organs. 

12.8  and  14.1;  miscellaneous  violence,  13.7  and  13.4;  suicide,  9.7  and 
8.2;  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea,  5.9  and  6.7. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  25  to  34  years  suri)assed  the 
ireneral  averages  of  9.8  and  9.9  for  deaths  from  the  following  important 
causes :  Childbirth,  47.9  and  42.7 ;  tuberculosis  of  the  hings,  26.2  and 
26.3 ;  typhoid  fever,  25.5  and  23.3 ;  suicide,  22.7  and  24.4 ;  other  violence, 

20.2  and  21.1 ;  and  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmonarA-,  15.4  and  18.1. 
The  proporti(m  of  deaths  occurring  at  35  to  44  years  exceeded  the 

treneral  averages  of  10.9  and  11.1  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes: 
Childbirth,  25.3  and  27.5;  suicide,  24.8  and  24.6;  pulmonary  tubercu- 
lo.si.s,  21.8  and  22.0:  miscellaneous  violence,  16.4  and  17.1  ;  typhoid  fever, 

16.3  and  13.4;  general  di.^icases  other  than  tuberculosis  and  cancer  (/.  r., 
diabetes,  alcoholism,  etc.),  15.1  and  15.4;  diseases  of  the  ditrestive 
system  <»ther  than  diarrhea,  12.5  and  13.6;  and  tuberculosis  oth(»r  than 
|)Mlmonary,  11.9  and  12.7. 

The  proportion  of  <leaths  oeeurrimr  at  45  to  54  years  surpassed  tln' 
general  averages  of  12.1  and  12.2  for  deaths  frtun  the  followintr  im- 
portant causes:  Cancer,  21.1  and  20.4;  suicide,  19.1  and  21.2;  general 
diseases  other  than  tiiberculosis  and  cancer.  17.7  and  17.8;  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea,  16.2  and  16.4;  pulmonary 
tulwreulosis,   15.2  and  15.8;  Briirht's  disease  and   nephritis.   14.7  and 
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16.2;  diseases  of  the  ner>'oiis  system  other  than  meningitis,  14.4  and 
13.3;  and  miseenaneous  violence.  13.6  and  13.7. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  55  to  64  years  exceeded  the 
general  averages  of  13.1  and  12.9  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes: 
Cancer,  25.8  and  26.7;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  18.8  and  20.0; 
diseases  of  the  circiilatorj-  system,  18.4  and  18.2 ;  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  other  than  meningitis,  18.2  and  17.6;  general  diseases  other  than 
tuberculosis  and  cancer,  17.6  and  16.2;  and  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system  other  than  diarrhea,  14.7  and  16.4. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  at  the  period  of  old  age,  65  years  and  over, 
were  al>ove  the  general  averages  of  30.1  and  29.9  in  1913  and  1912  for 
deaths  from  the  following  important  causes:  Influenza,  61.8  and  64.4; 
miscellaneous  causes,  including  **old  age"  or  senility,  57.6  and  57.2; 
discast*s  of  the  circulatory  system,  55.6  and  54.9;  diseases  of  the  respir- 
atory system  other  than  pneumonia,  53.0  and  53.4;  diseases  of  the 
ner\'ous  system  other  than  meningitis,  49.3  and  46.0;  Bright 's  disease 
and  nephritis,  44.8  and  42.7;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over, 
37.4  and  39.0;  and  cancer.  37.3  and  36.9. 

MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  DECEDENTS. 

Geographic  D{visio}is. — Table  22  presents,  by  numbers  and  per  cents, 
the  marital  condition  of  male  and  female  de(»edents  aged  15  years  and 
over  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1913  alone,  children  under 
15  years  of  age  being  excluded  from  the  analysis  of  decedents  according 
to  marital  condition. 
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TABLE  22. — Deaths  of  Males  and  Females  15  Years  and  Over  Classified  by  I^Aarltat 
Condition,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913. 


Sex  and  gcocraphic  division 


Deaths    15    jean    and    orer 


o 


I" 


Males. 
Thb   Statk 


Northern  California  ... 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  - 


Central  California  .... 

San    Frandsco   , 

Other  bay  counties '< 

Coast  counties ' 

Interior  counties 


Southern  California 

Los  AngeU>s  

Other  counties 


Northern  and  Central 

California 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  


e 

1 

19.946  ; 

6,448 

2.528 

989 

1,276 

457 

1.252 

482 

10.566 

3.641 

3,774 

1,387 

2,264  , 

633 

1,249 

401 

3,311 

1,220 

6.820 

1,868 

4,638 

1,227 

2,182 

641 

m 
n- 

a 

a 
I 


'      2" 

I      ^ 

,    s. 


.1 


Metropolitan    area 

Rural  counties  


Females. 
The   Statb 


Sorthem  California 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  _.. 


Central  California   .. 

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties.. 

Coast  counties 

Interior   counties    ... 


Southern  California... 

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties  - 


Sorthrm  and  Central 

California    

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties 

Metropolitan  area 

Rural  counties 


11.638 

1,129 
624 
505 

6,047 
2,168 
1,519 

799 
1,561 

4,462 
3,250 
1 ,212 


7,176 
5,110 
2.066 

3,687 
3,489 


131 
90 
41 

727 
278 
168 
110 
171 


868 
646 


446 
412 


910 
494 
416 

4,479 
1,540 
1,114 
566 
1,259 

3.448 
2,400 
1.018 


13,126  , 
8,563  1 
4,563 

4,580 
2,878 
1,702 

5,389 
3,714 
1.676 

6,088 
7.088 

2,020 
2.i560 

2.654 

2,735 

1 

397 
210 
187 

1.624 
538 
386 
208 
397 

1,045 
751 
294 

1.^1 

1,337 

584 

924 
997 


1,427  5,579 


502 
276 
226 

2,802 
906 
660 
392 
844 


569  2,185 
418  1,596 
151    589 


3.394 
2,324 


212  ,  1,070 


1.656 
1,738 


454 
239 
215 

2,273 
837 
654 
278 
504 

1,505 

1,153 

442 

2,727 

2,008 

719 

1,491 
1,236 


ST 

o 

3 

8. 


3 

a 
o 
$ 

c 


Per  cent 


8,837     2.966         290 


48 
23 
25 

175 
63 
SO 
22 
60 

67 
47 
20 

223 

138 

85 

93 
130 


1,405 

234 

92 

142 

7T9 
246 
101 
57 
375 

392 
213 
1T9 


1,013 
496 
517 

347 
666 


13 
4 

9 

90 
41 
25 
9 
15 

47 

38 

9 

103 
79 
24 

66 
37 


65 
16 
12 
10 

27 


94 
53 
41 

28 
66 


1 

) 

1 
1 

( 

E 

1 

£ 
o 
as 

a 

1 

2 

1 

Unknown . 

32.3 

44.3 

14.9 

1.5 

7.0 

37.1 

36.0 

15.7 

1.9 

9.3 

35.8 

38.7 

16.5 

1.8 

7.2 

38.5 

33.2 

14.9 

2.0 

11.4 

34.4 

42.3 

14.4 

1.6 

7.3 

36.7 

40.8 

14.3 

1.7 

6.5 

28.0 

49.2 

17.0 

1.3 

4.5 

32.1 

46.3 

16.2 

1.8 

4.6 

36.9 

38.0 

12.0 

1.8 

11.3 

27.4 

50.6 

15.3 

1.0 

5.7 

26.5 

51.7 

16.2 

1.0 

4.6 

29.4 

48.0 

13.5 

0.9 

8.2 

34.9 

41.1 

14.6 

1.7 

7.7 

33.6 

43.4 

15.6 

1.6 

5.8 

37.8 

36.7 

12.8 

1.9 

11.3 

33.5 

44.0 

15.3 

1.5 

5.7 

36.1 

38.6 

14.1 

1.8 

9.4 

4,322    150  I   160  12.3 


29  11.6 
15  14.4 
14   8.1 


12.0 
12.8 
11.1 
13.8 
10.9 


66  I  12.7 
45  12.8 
21   12.5 


12.0 
12.6 
10.2 

12.1 
11.8 


44.5  40.2 
44.2  I  38.3 
44.7  42.6 


47.8 
46.0 
43.4 
49.1 
64.1 


37.6 
38.6 
43.1 
34.8 
32.3 


47.9  37.1   1.3   1.4 


49.0  35.7 

49.1  35.5 
48.6  36.5 

47.3  38.0 

45.5  39.3 

51.8  34.8 


44.9 
49.8 


40.4 
35.4 


1.1 
0.7 
1.8 

1.5 
1.9 
1.6 
1.1 
1.0 

1.1 
1.2 
0.7 

1.4 
1.6 
1.2 

1.8 
1.1 


2.6 
2.4 

2.8 

1.1 
0.7 
0.8 
1.2 
1.7 

1.5 
1.4 
1.7 

1.3 
1.0 
2.0 

0.8 
1.9 


Exclusive  of  children  under  15  vears  of  age,  the  male  decedents  in 
California  in  1913  totaled  19.946,  and  the  females  11,688.  The  marital 
condition  of  the  male  decedents  aged  15  years  and  over  was:  Single, 
6.44S;  married,  8,837;  widowed.  2.966;  divorced.  290;  and  unknown, 
1,4<)5.  For  the  female  decedents  15  years  and  over  the  distribution 
was:  Single,  1,427;  married,  5,579:  widowed,  4.322;  divorced,  150;  and 
unknown.  160.  The  per  cent  distribution  by  marital  condition  for 
male  and  female  decedents,  respectively,  was  as  follows:  Single,  32.3 
and  12.3:  married,  44.3  and  47.9;  widowed,  14.9  an<l  37.1;  tlivorccd. 
1.5  and  1.3;  and  unknown,  7.0  and  1.4.  The  proportion  married  was 
not    far   from   the  same   amonir   men   as   among  women    (44.3  against 
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47.9).  However,  the  per  eent  sinorle  was  niueh  greater  among  men  than 
among  women  (82.8  against  12.8)  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per 
cent  widowed  was  much  less  for  men  than  for  women  (14.9  against  37.1). 

The  per  cent  sinjile  among  men  was  mneh  higher  for  the  territory* 
north  of  Tehaehapi  than  for  that  to  the  south,  being  37.1  for  North- 
ern California  and  34.4  for  Central  California  or  34.9  for  both  together, 
as  eompan^d  with  only  27.4  for  Southern  California.  The  per  cent  for 
single  men  was  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  (33.5^ 
than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehaehapi  (36.1),  but  was  much 
greater  for  San  Francisco  (36.7)  than  for  the  other  bay  counties  (28.0). 

The  per  cent  single  among  women  varies  comparatively  little  for 
various  geographic  divisions,  being  only  slightly  greater  for  Southern 
California  (12.7)  than  for  Northern  and  Central  California  together 
(12.0),  for  the  metropolitan  area  (12.1)  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehaehapi  (11.8),  and  for  San  Francisco  (12.8)  than  for  the 
adjacent  suburban  counties  (11.1). 

The  proportion  of  married  men  among  decedents  was  considerably 
greater  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehaehapi  than  for  that  to  the  north, 
the  per  cent  being  50.6  for  Southern  California  against  42.3  for  Central 
California  and  only  36.0  for  Northern  California,  or  41.1  for  all  north 
of  Tehaehapi.  The  per  cent  of  married  men  was  44.0  for  the  metropoli- 
tan area  against  only  38.6  for  the  rural  counties  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California.  However,  the  per  cent  was  merely  40.8  for  San  Fran- 
cisco as  compared  with  49.2  for  the  adjoining  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  vari(»s  relatively  little  among  geo- 
graphic divisions,  the  per  cent  being  slightly  greater  for  Southern 
California  (49.0)  than  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehaehapi  (47.3^. 
slightly  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  (44.9)  than  for  the  rural  coun- 
ties (49.8),  and  slightly  greater  for  the  metropolis  proper  (46.0)  than 
for  the  adjoining  suburbs  (43.4). 

The  proportion  of  widowers  among  decedents  was  somewhat  greater 
for  the  territory  south  of  Tehaehapi  (10.3)  than  for  that  to  the  north 
(14.6)  as  well  as  for  the  metropolitan  area  (15.3)  than  for  the  rural 
eounties  (14.1),  but  was  much  hss  for  San  Francisco  alone  (14.3)  than 
for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties  (17.0). 

The  per  cent  of  widows  among  decedents  was  40.2  for  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  37.6  f(»r  Central  California,  or  38.0  for  both  together  as 
compared  with  35.7  for  Southern  California.  The  per  cent  was  40,4 
for  the  metropolitan  area  against  35.4  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
Tehaehapi,  but  was  only  38.6  for  the  metropolis  proper  against  43.1 
for  the  suburban  counties. 
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Causes  of  Death. — Table  23  presents  numbers  and  per  cents  showing 
the  deaths  from  twelve  selected  causes  of  males  and  females  15  years  and 
over  classified  by  marital  condition  for  California  as  a  whole  in  1913. 

TABLE  23. — Deaths  from  Selected  Causes  of  Males  and  Females  15  Years  and  Over 
Classified   by   Marital   Condition,   with    Per  Cents,  for  California:   1913. 


Deaths     15    years    and     over 


Sex  and  cause  of  death 


1      ^     1 

GO 

K 

th               S. 

ST 

1 

• 
1 

1 

a 
o 

« 
c. 


Males. 
All  causes 19,946 


0,448  ,  8>837 


Typhoid  fever 

Other  epidemic  diseases. 

Tuberculosis  

Cancer 


266  1     119  118 

235  I       68  111 

3,299  ,  1,634  1,225 

1,229  287  601 


DiitesBeB  ol— 

Nervous  aystem  

Circulatory  system- 
Respiratory  system.-. 
Digestive  system 


1,938 
3.887 
1,G93 
1,215 


450  1,022 

926  1,807 

535  719 

389  ,      692 


Bright's    disease   and 

neiihritis   1,499 

Suirtdo 682 

Other   violence  2,286 

All  other  causes 1,717 

Females.  ' 


381 
236 
955 

488 


735 
267 
825 
726 


9 

39 

199 

203 

846 
868 
291 
162 

288 

48 

140 

373 


All   causes 11,638     1,427  ,  5,579     4,322 


Typhoid  fever 

Other  epidemic  diseases. 

Tuberculosis  

Cancer  _.- 


Diseases  of— 

Nervous   system 

Circulatory  system  . 
Respiratory  system. 
Digestive  system 


Bright's    disease 

nephritis  

Suidde  .._ 

Other  violence  .. 
AU  other  causes. 


and 


111 

206 

1,560 

1,315 

1,371 

2,321 

1,047 

768 


827 

155 

416 

1,541 


32 

26 

412 

123 

143 

182 

111 

82 

27 

79 

137 


11 

85 

198 

477 


65 

83 
910 
686 

538  661 
926  '  1,160 
413  '  499 
387  i      274 


400 

80 

199 

883 


336 

21 

120 

480 


o 


2,966        290 


3 

1 

38 

15 

34 
64 
33 
19 

19 
17 
23 
24 


150 

1 

9 

23 

16 


I 


11 

25 

6 

11 

11 

10 

9 

18 


'II 


Per   cent 


«2 

s 

<B 
I 
I 
I 


1.405  '  32.3 


"I 
3. 

a 


17 

16 

203 

63 


44.7 
29.0 
49.5 
21.8 


107     28.4 


160 

2 

3  I 
17  i 
13 


12.3 

28.8 

12.6 

26.4 

9.3 


58.6 
40.3 
58.3 
52.2 


a 

% 
a 

O. 
I 


86  I  23.2 

222  23.8 

116  31.6 

53  32.0 


76  i  25.4  49.0  19.2 
114  i  34.6  39.2  7.0 
343     41.8     36.1       6.1 


44.3 

1 
14.9 

44.4 

3.4 

47.2 

16.6 

37.1 

6.0 

56.2 

16.5 

52.7 

17.9 

46.5 

22.3 

42.5 

17.2 

48.7 

13.3 

42.2     21.7 


47.9     87.1 


9.9 
41.3 
12.7 
36.3 


18  I  10.4  39.3  48.2 

28  '!    7.8  39.9  50.0 

18     10.6  39.4  47.7 

14     10.7  ,  50.4  35.7 

7  8.8  48.4  40.6 

8  I   17.4  57.4  13.5 

9  '   19.0  47.8  28.8 
23       8.9  I  67.3  31.1 


o 
■I 

8 


1.1 
0.4 
1.2 
1.2 

1.8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.6 


0.9 
4.4 

1,5 
1.2 

0.8 
1.1 
0.6 
1.4 

1.3 
6.5 
2.2 
1.2 


o 

t3 


1.6      7.0 


6.4 
6.8 
6.2 
4.3 

4.4 

5.7 
6.8 
4.4 


1.3  5.1 
2.5  16.7 
1.0     15.0 

1.4  ,     6.3- 


1.3       1.4 


1.8 
1.4 
1.1 
1.0 

1.3 
1.2 
1.7 
1.8 

0.9 
5.2 
2.2 
1.5 


It  appears  from  Table  2'-]  that  the  per  eeut  of  sinjj^le  men  among 
decedents  was  a])ove  the  j^eneral  average  of  32.3  for  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis, 49.5;  typhoid  fever,  44.7;  miscellaneous  violence,  41.8;  and 
suicide,  34.6. 

The  per  cent  single  among  womt  n  Avas  likewise  above  the  general 
average  of  12.3  for  these  same  caascs  as  follows:  Typhoid  fever,  28.8; 
tuberculosis,  26.4;  miscellaneous  violence  11). 0;  and  suicide,  17.4. 

The  per  cent  of  married  men  among  decedents,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  44.3,  was  particularly  high  for  the  following  causes  of  death  : 
('anc<^r,  56.2;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  52.7;  Bright 's  disease 
and  nephritis,  49.0;  diseases  of  tin*  digestive  system,  48.7;  and  diseases 
(»f  the  eirculatorv  svstem,  46.5. 

The  per  cent  of  married  women  among  dcecdents.  in  comparison  with 
the   averac^e  of  47.9,   was  especially   great   for   the   following  causes: 
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Typhoid  fever,  5v^.6;  tubereulosis,  5S..*^;  suicide.  57.4;  sundry  iniseella- 
neous  causes,  57.3;  cancer,  52.2;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  50.4: 
and  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  48.4. 

The  per  cent  of  widowers  exceeded  the  average  of  14.9  in  the  follow- 
ing important  instances:  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  22.3;  sun- 
dry miscellaneous  causes,  21.7;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  19.2; 
diseases  of  the  nen'ous  system,  17.9;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 
17.2;  and  cancer,  16.5. 

The  per  cent  of  widows  surpassed  the  average  of  37.1  in  notable 
cases  as  follows:  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  50.0;  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  48.2;  diseases  of  the  respirator^'  system,  47.7;  and 
Bright*  disease  and  nephritis.  40.6. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Occupations. — The  table  below  gives,  for  deaths  15  years  and  over, 
the  number  of  men  and  women  for  whom  some  occupation  was  reported 
in  contra.st  with  those  for  whom  no  gainful  occupation  was  .shown,  the 
figures  being  for  the  whole  State  in  both  1913  and  1912: 

TABLE    24. — Deaths    15    Years   and    Over   Classified    by    Sex    and    Occupation,    with 

Per  Cents  by  Sex,  for  California:  1913  and  1912. 


Deaths 
Total  Male  Female 


Per  cent  Per  cent 

male  female 


IJ»I3      '     IPH  1913  19H  1913  191J         1913      1912      1913      1913 


15  Years  AND  OVER    31.584      30,174     19,946     19,001      11,638     11,178     88.2     63.0     36.8       37.0 

Orcupatlon   reported 18,231      17.415     17,045     16,801       1.186       1.084     98.5     W.l       6.5        5.9 

No  gainful  occupation....    13,353     12,750       2,901       2,610     10,452     10,149     21.7     ».5     78.8       79.5 

Exclusive  of  children  under  15  years  of  a^e,  who  would  all  be  without 
gainful  occupation  in  statistical  terininologv,  the  decedents  aged  15 
years  and  over  totaled  81,584  in  1018  and  30,174  in  1912.  The  males 
numbered  19.1)46  and  19.001  in  1918  and  1912,  and  the  females  mim- 
bcred  11,688  and  11.178.  respectively.  Amon^'  all  decedents  a^ed  15 
years  and  over  the  per  cents  male  were  68.2  in  1918  and  68.0  in  1912. 
while  the  per  cents  female  were  'M\.>^  and  87.0,  respectively. 

Of  the  decedents  15  years  and  over  for  whom  occupations  were 
reported  (totaling  18.281  and  17,415  in  1918  and  1912.  respectivelv). 
the  males  numbered  17,045  in  1918  and  16,891  in  1912  while  the  females 
numb(Tcd  only  1,186  and  1,024,  respectively.  Amonp  decedents  report- 
in  jr  occupations  the  per  cents  male  in  1918  and  1912  were  no  less  than 
98.5  and  94.1  while  the  per  cents  female  were  merely  6.5  and  5.9. 

Of  the  decedents  15  years  Hud  over  without  jrainful  occupation  (total- 
\u\x  18,.^58  and  12,759  in  1918  and  1912.  respectivelv),  the  men  were 
merely  2.901  in  1918  and  2.610  in  1912,  while  the  woiiien  (housewives 
and  others  not  working  for  wages)  were  no  less  than  10,452  and  10,149, 
r(>si>ectively.  Amonir  decedents  without  gainful  occupation  the  per 
cents  male  in  1918  and  1912,  respectively,  were  oidy  21.7  and  20.5. 
whih'  the  per  cents  female  wen»  as  great  as  78.8  and  79.5. 
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}fain  Kinds  of  Occupation. — The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  male  decedents  15  years  and  over,  engaged  in  the  main  kinds  of 
occupations,  the  data  being  for  California  in  both  1913  and  1912  with 
additional  per  cents  for  1911 : 

TABLE  25. — Deaths  of  Males  15  Years  and  Over  Engaged   In   Gainful   Occupations* 
Classified  by  Kind  of  Occupation,  with  Per  Cents,  for  California:  1913  and  1912. 


Kind  of  occupation 


Males  15  years  and  over 


Per  cent 


1913 


1912        1911 


All  Occupations. 


17,045     16,^  ,1  100.0     100.0 


Professional  961  I  939 

Clerical    and    official 1,834  \  1,212 

Mercantile  and  trading 1,302  i  1,308 

Public  entertainment  407  372 

PerM>nal  service,  police  and  military _ 569  460 

Laboring  and  servant — ;  3,597  3,420 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry - j  3,486  ,  3,349 

Agriculture,  transimrtation ,  and  other  outdoor. |  5,278  |  5,208 

All  other  occupations '  HI  t  138 


5.6 

7.8 

7.6 

2.4 

3.3 

21.1 

20.5 

31.0 

0.7 


6.7 

7.4 

8.0 

2.3 

2.7 

20.9 

20.4 

81.8 

0.8 


100.0 

5.0 

6.9 

7.2 

2.2 

3.2 

22.0 

20.7 

32.0 

0.8 


For  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  the  male  decedents  for  whom  occu- 
pations were  shown  totaled  17,045  and  16,391  and  were  distributed  by 
main  kinds  of  occupations  as  follows:  Agriculture,  transportation  and 
other  outdoor  pursuits,  5,278  and  5,208  or  31.0  and  31.8  per  cent;  labor- 
ing and  servant  work,  3.597  and  3,420  or  21.1  and  20.9  per  cent;  manu- 
facturing: and  mechanical  industry,  3,486  and  3,349  or  20.5  and  20  4  per 
cent;  mercantile  and  trading  occupations,  1,302  and  1,303  or  7.6  and  8.0 
per  cent;  clerical  and  official  positions,  1,334  and  1,212  or  7.8  and  7.4 
per  cent;  professional  callings,  961  and  939  or  5.6  and  5.7  per  cent; 
and  various  minor  kinds  of  occupations,  altogether  1,087  and  960  or  6.4 
and  5.8  per  cent. 

Caitses  of  Death  and  Specific  Occupations, — Table  26  presents  in 
detail  the  per  cent  distribution,  by  selected  causes,  of  deaths  of  males 
and  females  15  years  and  over  classified  by  occupation  for  California 
in  both  1913  and  1912.  The  per  cent  distribution  thus  shown  is  pre- 
sented not  only  for  the  main  kinds  of  occupations  but  also,  under  each 
main  kind  of  occupation,  for  every  specific  occupation  showing  annu- 
ally at  least  50  deaths  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  absolute  numbers  on  ^vhich  are  based  the  per  cents  summarized 
here  in  Table  26  may  be  found  in  Tables  33  and  34,  post,  which  are 
presented  for  reference  among  detailed  or  general  tables  following  this 
text  discussion  of  deaths. 
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TABLE   26. — Per   Cent    Distribution,    by   Selected    CauteSt   of    Deaths   of    l\Aales   and 


Occupation 

(Showing  annually  at  least  50 

deaths) 


Deaths 


1913 


191S 


Typhoid 
fever 


Per  cent   of  deaths 
Other  epl 


demic  db- 
eases 


Tubercu- 
losis* 


fancer 


1913   1912   1913   1912   1913   1912   1913  1912 


15  Years  and  over 

31.5^4 

30,174 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

15.4 

16.4 

8.0 

7.6 

Males 

19,946 
17,045 

19,001 
16,391 

1.3 
1.4 

1.4 
1.5 

1.2 
1.1 

1.1 
1.2  i 

16.6 
17.2 

16.1 
16.8 

6.2 
6.2 

5.7 

All    occupations    

5.9 

Professional 

961 

939 

1.5 

1.0 

1.1 

0.7^ 

16.3 

16.6 

6.6 

6.9 

Architects,  artists  and  teachers 

of  art - ; 

51 

50 

.-.•>—»*     i 

1.7 

25.6 

15.2 

8.9 

11.8 

Clergymen    

148 

109 

0.7 

2.0 

---.-.J 

17.6 

10.1- 

6.8 

7.3 

Engineers  and  surveyors 

224 

250 

3.6 

2.8 

0.9 

21.0 

18.4 

6.7 

4.8 

Lawyers  ' 

144 

133  < 

81 

2.1 

1 
1.2 

0.7 

1.6 

0.7 

7.6 
,  20.8 

14.3 
40.7 

6.9 
6.3 

7.5 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music  ' 

7.4 

Physicians  and  surgeons 1 

156 

147 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

2.0 

12.3  , 

7.5 

3.9 

6.8 

Teacliers   (school)   _ ' 

58 

1.7 

20.7 

8.6 

Others  of  this  class 

117 

160 

0.9 

1.7 

1.3 

13.7 

16.9 

9.4 

7.5 

Clerical   and   official 

1,334 

1,212 

0.8 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

21.8 

20.9 

6.2 

5.4 

Bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists 

648  1 

570 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

1.2 

29.5 

31.4 

6.1 

8.9 

Bankers,    brokers    and   officials 

of  companies  _ 

230 

193 

1.3 

1.0 

0.4 

2.1 

8.7 

8.3 

9.1 

5.7 

Collectors,   auctioneers   and 

1 

agents    

329 

339 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

18.9 

12.4 

6.7 

8.0 

Others  of  this  class 

127 
1.S02 

110 
1,303 

1.5 

0.9 
1.2 

0.8 
0.8 

0.6 

14.2 
14.0 

15.5 
14.4 

5.5 
7.3 

4.6 

Mercantile  and  trading i 

7.5 

Apothecaries,  pharmacists,  etc.  ' 

66 

67 

3.0 

1.5 

18.2 

13.4 

7.6 

4.5 

Commercial   travelers   

60 
803  , 

21.7 
8.8  i 

10.1 

6.7 
8.6 

Merchants   and  dealers 

819 

1.4  1 

1.4 

1.1 

0.7 

8.4 

Hucksters   and  peddlers 

Others  of  this  class 

B0| 
323 

52 
365 

24.0 

19.2 
23.6 

2.0  1 

4.9 

1.9 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

23.2 

7.1 

Public  witertainment  - .-. 

407 

372 

1.7 

1.4 

0.5 

0.8 

18.7 

15.6 

9.6 

4.0 

Hotel  and  boarding-house 

1 

keepers    

109 

100 

1.8 

2.0 

17.4 

12.0 

12.9 

4.0 

Saloonkwptrs,   liquor  dealers, 

bartenders     and     restaurant 

1 

^ 
1 

keejjcrs    

298 

272 

1.7  1 

1.1 

0.7 

1.1 

19.1 

16.9 

8.4 

4.0 

Personal     service,     police,     and 

t 

military    _ 

569 

450 

1.2 

2.0 

1.4 

1.6 

15.5 

16.0 

5.6 

5.1 

Barbers    and   hairdressers 

122 

100 

2.5 

4.0 

0.8 

1.0 

22.9  ■ 

24.0 

5.7 

5.0 

Janitors  and  sextons 

73 

1.4 

2.7 

•m  —  ^^^  w 

12.3 

4.1 

Policemen,  watchmen  and  detec- 

1 

tives   

124 

94 

0.8 

1.1 

0.8 

2.1 

8.1 

6.4 

8.1 

7.4 

Soldiers,    sailors    and    marines 

(U.    S.) 

140 

128 

0.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1     1.6 

12.1 

11.7 

5.7 

3.9 

Others  of  this  class 

110 
3,597 

128 
3.420 

0.9 

1.8 

1.6 
1.9 

1.8 
1.0 

1.6 
1.0 

21.8 
22.8 

21.1 
21.2 

3.6 
4.9 

4.7 

Laboring  and  servant 

4.2 

Laborers   (not    agricultiu-al) 

3,170 

3,005 

2.0 

2.0 

1.1 

1.1 

22.3 

20.7 

4.8 

4.4 

Servants 

418 

415 

0.7 

1.5 

0.5 

0.7 

27.3 

24.0 

5.5 

3.1 

Manufacturing    and    mechanical 

industry 

3,486 
92 

3,349' 

m 

1.0 
1.1 

1.2 
4.5 

0.9 
1.1 

1.0 

16.7 
20.7  , 

17.3 
18.0 

5.9 
5.4 

5.9 

Bakers  -  — 

2.2 

Blacksmiths   _-    

194 
10') 

177 
96 

2.1 

0.6 
2.1 

2.1 
1.0 

2.3 

14.9 
10.5 

12.4 
9.4 

7.7 
9.5 

6,8 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

6.2 

Butchers 

130 

113 

0.8 

1.8 

1.5 

22.3 

16.8 

2.3 

5.S 

Cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 

(»;{ 

:a) 

1.7 

3.2 

1.7 

12.7 

11.9 

3.2 

16.9 

Carpenters    

(iTy'l 

<>85 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

1.6 

13.5 

12.1 

7.5 

7.ti 

Compo.«<ltors,  printers  and  press- 

men  

109 

i)8 

1.8 

18.3 

28.6 

6.4 

0.1 

Kngineers  and  firemen  (not  loco- 

motive)   - 

208 

201 

1.4 

0.5 

1.5 

15.4 

17.4 

4.8 

5.0 

Iron  and  steel  workers.. 

140 

1G8 

1.4 

2.4 

1.2 

22.2 

17.9 

5.0 

4.8 

Machinists    

P.Ki 

170 

2.0 

1.2 

18.4 

19.4 

7.7 

7.1 

Masons   (brick  and  stone) 

85 

8!» 

1.2 

- 

1.2 

1.1 

15.3 

15.7 

9.4 

9.0 

Painters,  plazlcrs  and  varnishcTH 

273 

2.V> 

1.1 

l.H 

1.1 

1.2 

18.7 

23.1 

3.7 

3.:. 

PKunbers   and   gaK    and   steam 

fitters -- 

82 

!M 

1.1 

;i0.5 

31.9 

2.1 

Tailors    

VIS 
1,020 

1.S4 
021 

0.8 
0.8 

0.7 

25.8 
15.3 

26.9 
17.1 

3.9 
5.7 

s.o 

Otliers  of  this  class 

1.2 

1.1 

6.1 
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Females  15  Years  and  Over,  Classified  by  Occupation,  for  California:  1913  and  1912. 


Per 

cent 

of  deaths 

lien 
sjrst 

B^  of 

out 
om 

1912 

Dl»ea«««5  of 

clrculat«r>' 

system 

I'Jlo      1913  ,' 

Diseases  of 

respiratory 

system 

1913      1912 

Diseases  of 

digestive 

system 

1913  1  1012 

Brisht's  dis- 
ease and 

1     nephritis 

1 
Suicide 

1913  1  1912  ^ 

Other 
violence 

1 
1913   1  1912  ; 

All  other 
causes 

1913 

1 

1U13 

1912  , 

I9i:i 

1912 

10.5 

9.4 

19.6 

1 
20.7 

8.7 

9.2 

6.8 

6.7 

7.4 

7.1 

1    2.6 

2.6 

8.6 

8.5 

]  10.3 

1 
10.8 

9.1 

9.0 

19.4 

20.6 

8.5 

9.0  ' 

8.1 

6.3 

7.5 

7.3 

8.4 

8.6 

11.5 

11.3, 

8.6 

8.6 

9.5 

8.6 

19.1 

20.2 

8.5 

8.S 

6.1 

6.4 

7.3 

7.3 

3.4 

3.5 

il.7 

11.6 

8.5 

8.3 

10.1 

12.6 

21.5 

21.9 

1 

7.9 

6.1 

5.6 

5.9 

,     9.2 

9.7 

2.9 

2.9; 

8.1 

8.4 

1 

9.2 

7.3 

7.9 

8.5 

17.7 

20.3 

5.9 

5.1 

•  3.9 

8.5 

18.7 

6.8 

3.9 

6.8 

7.8 

8.5 

9.8 

6.8 

7.4 

11.9 

23.0 

20.2  1 

1'>.8 

12.9 

6.7 

8.3 

9.5 

12.8; 

0.9 

4.0 

4.6. 

11.5 

U.O 

8.0 

11.2 

12.9 

22.0 

7.1 

3.6 

4.9 

3.2 

4.5 

7.6 

3.6 

4.0 

18.8 

17.2  1 

8.0 

6.2 

17.4 

'  14.3 

23.6 

27.1 

6.9 

6.8 

4.9 

4.5 

11.8 

15.0 

4.9 

1.5 

2.8 

3.0 

10.4 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

25.0 

9.9, 

7.8 

8.6 

1.6 

9.9 

1    9.4 

3.7 

4.7 

3.7 

6.2 

6.2 

10.9 

2.6 

9.7 

18.4 

29.7  t  25.9 

10,3 

5.4 

6.5 

7.5 

12.9 

12.2 

1.3 

0.7 

4.5 

2.7 

7.7 

10.2 

15.5 

13.1 

25.9 
20.5 

21.9 

1.7 
7.7 

4.4 

5.2 
8.6 

5.0 

10.3 
6.8 

3.6 
7.7 

i'V 

6.9 
8.5 



10.0 

9.4 

8.1 

6.1 

3.7 

10.6 

9.2 

17.4 

22.5 

7.4 

7.6 

6.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

4.8 

4.4 

7.4 

5.9 

8.9 

6.8 

9.7 

7.7 

14.2 

19.0 

8.0 

7.5 

5.9 

7.9 

6.2 

6.7 

4.6 

1 

4.2  1 

6.0 

5.1 

9.4 

4.7 

10.9 

10.9 

24.3 

25.4 

4.8 

10.9 

8.7 

6.2 

10.9 

10.4 

8.5 

5.7 

8.3 

6.7  ' 

9.6 

6.7 

10.9 

10.3 

17.9 

25.6 

8.5 

7.1 

5.2 

8.0 

10.0 

9.4 

4.6 

5.0 

8.5 

1 
6.8 

8.2 

8.0 

1S.4 

10.0 

19.7 

26.4 

7.1 

3.6 

7.9 

10.9 

11.0 

18.6 

3.1 

1.8 

10.2 

10.0  1 

7.1 

2.7 

11.5 

8.5  ; 

24.4 

25.7 

7.6 

7.3 

6.4 

7.2 

7.8 

8.9 

8.5 

3.9 

6.8 

7.0' 

8.4 

7.8 

13.6 

7.5 

22.7 

28.3 

7.6 

8.0 

8.0 

6.0 

6.1 

16.4 

3.0 

4.5 

4.6 

7.5 

10.6 

7.4 

6.S 

aw^r^  B 

18.3 

••••»•  — 

5.0 

■V  wa»^^  ■> 

6.0 

3.3 

^  B^ ^^  ^ 

5.0 

15.0 

_  »^  «,.  _ 

11.7 

13.3 

9.0 

25.9 

29.1 

7.3 

8.1 

6.9 

7*7 

9.0 

7.9 

4.1 

8.7 

4.6 

6.6 

9.0 

8.3 

2.0 

3.9 

22.0 

19.2 

8.0 

7.7  ' 

^  -»^  ^im  ^ 

5.8 

2.0 

11.6 

4.0 

1.9 

20.0 

19.2  1 

16.0 

11.5 

8.7 

8.2 

22.6 

18.3 

8.7 

6.3 

7.1 

6.6 

6.8 

9.3 

1.9 

4.7 

9.0 

8.2 

4.9 

6.0 

8.9 

U.O 

13.6 

16.9 

8.1 

8.8 

8.4 

11.6 

9.3 

7.0 

4.9 

5.7 

6.6 

6.7 

9.8 

U.O 

6.4 

14.0 

1 

16.5 

1 

23.0 

1 

7.3 

8.0 

7.3 

12.0 

13.8 

8.0 : 

3.7 

8.0 

8.7 

6.0 

1 

9.2 

8.0 

9.7 

1 
9.9 

12.4 

14.7 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

11.4 

7.7 

8.5 

5.4 

4.8 

1, 

7.7 

1 

7.0 

1 

10.1 

12.1 

10.2 

8.0 

19.1 

18.0 

9.8 

9.1 

5.8 

7.8 

8.3 

7.1 

3.7  1 

5.8' 

11.8 

9.1  1 

8.1 

10.4 

6.6 

10.0 

13.1 

16.0 

6.7 

6.0 

6.6 

4.0 

8.2 

5.0 

6.6 

6.0 

12.3 

6.0 

9.0 

13.0 

9.6 

' 

26.0 

*                         m. 

12.3 

1.4 

U.O 

11.0 

8.2 

16.1 

9.6 

21.8 

19.1 

10.5 

13.8 

2.4 

10.6 

8.9 

9.0 

4.0 

4.3 

1 

13.7 

9.6  1 

4.8 

6.4 

7.9 

8.6 

21.4 

16.4 

12.9 

6.2 

7.9 

10.1 

7.9 

4.7 

2.9 

8.6 

11.4 

13.3 

7.8 

13.3 

10.9 

4.7 

15.5 

20.3 

5.5 

10.9 

9.1 

6.2 

6.4 

9.4 

3.6 

8.9 

10.0 

7.0 

10.9 

8.6 

6.8 

6.5 

15.7 

15.6 

9.6 

9.6 

5.7 

5.7 

4.9 

5.5 

4.1 

4.1 

15.6 

17.1 

7.1 

7.6 

7.0 

6.4 

15.0 

15.4 

9.9 

9.7 

5.6 

5.7 

4.8 

5.8 

4.0 

3.8 

16.5 

18.0 

7.0 

7.5 

5.0 

7.2 

20.3 

17.1 

1 

7.7 

8.4 

6.7 

5.3 

5.0 

6.8 

5.0 

6.5 

8.6 

10.6 

7.7 

8.2 

10.6 

9.4 

21.0 

21.1 

7.6 

7.7 

6.0 

6.6 

7.6 

7.9 

3.3 

8.8 

10.8 

9.2 

8.6 

8.9 

8.7 

13.5 

17.4 

24.7 

4.3 

3.4 

5.4 

9.0 

8.7 

5.6 

6.5 

4.5 

10.9 

6.7 

9.8 

7.9 

12.9 

10.7 

22.7 

23.7 

5.1 

12.4 

4.6 

6.8 

5.7 

6.8 

3.4 

8.8 

4.5 

13.4 

9.6 

U.4 

9A 

25.7 

27.1 

6.7 

9.4 

3.8 

7.3 

10.5 

14.6 

4.8 

4.1 

5.7 

1.0 

11.4 

0.4 

10.0 

6.2 

18.5 

17.7 

9.2 

9.7 

6.1) 

15.0 

8.5 

8.0 

7.7 

2.7 

5.4 

8.8 

6.9 

8.0 

7.9 

11.8 

23.8 

22.0 

15.9 

1.7 

9.5 

6.8 

7.9 

8.5 

6.4 

5.1 

6.3 

5.1 

3.2 

6.8 

10.0 

10.4 

23.2 

24.2 

6.1 

9.1 

6.4 

5.0 

7.7 

8.2 

3.4 

2.6 

10.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9.0 

14.7 

4.1 

16.5 

17.3 

6.4 

10.2 

8.3 

10.2 

9.2 

5.1 

2.8 

3.1 

7.3 

3.1 

8.3 

12.2 

13.0 

6.5 

16.8 

20.4 

6.7 

5.5 

8.7 

7.0 

7.2 

7.9 

8.4 

3.0 

15.9 

16.9 

6.7 

8.4 

9.8 

5.9 

12.1 

25.0 

10.0 

8.3 

7.1 

5.3 

6.4 

6.5 

2.9 

3.6 

17.9 

14.3 

5.7 

4.8 

6.1 

9.4 

16.3 

13.5 

11.7 

4.1 

7.1 

4.1 

3.1 

7.7 

5.6 

5.3 

16.3 

17.1 

7.7 

8.2 

9.4 

7.9 

23.5 

20.2 

8.2 

4.5 

2.3 

9.0 

10.6 

11.2 

1.2 

2.3 

5.9 

4.5 

11.8 

14.6 

11.4 

9.8 

18.7 

18.8 

8.4 

8.2 

5.1 

5.5 

5.5 

8.6 

1.8 

5.5 

11.3 

7.9 

13.2 

6.3 

8.5 

9.6 

16.9 

H.9 

4.9 

7.4 

6.1 

3.2 

6.1 

6.4 

6.1 

4.3 

14.6 

13.8 

7.8 

5.3 

11.7 

8.9 

24.2 

18.7 

£.5 

6.7 

3.9 

6.0 

7.0 

8.2 

5.5 

8.2 

3.9 

5.2 

7.8 

8.2 

10.8 

10.1 

23.1 

20.4 

8.6 

7.3 

5.6 

7.3 

8.8 

7.6 

2.4 

3.6 

10.6 

8.9 

7.2 

9.8 
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REI»ORT   OF   THE   STATE   BOARD   OP   HEALTH. 


TABLE  26. — Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Selected  Causes,  of  Deaths  of  Males 

1913   and   1912 


Occupation 

(Showing  annually  at  least  50 

deaths) 


Deaths 


1913 


1912 


Typhoid 
ferer 


iVr  cent   of  death:! 


Other  epi- 
demic dis- 
eases 


Tubercu- 
losis 


CaooOT 


1913  j    1912  |l  1913  I   191S  I    1913  |  1912    ,1913    |1912 


Apiculture,    traneportation    and 
other  outdoor 

Draymen,   hackmen   and  team- 
sters   - 

Farmers,    planters    and    farm 
laborers    » 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen 
and  vine  growers 

Livery     stable     keei>er3     and 
bostlers __ 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Sailors,  pilots  and  oystormen— | 

Steam   railroad  employees 

Stock    raisers,    herders    and 
drovers  — 

Others  of  this  class 

All  other  occupations ' 

No  occupation 

Females       _._ ' 

All  occupations  _ ; 

Teachers   in   schools ___ 

Bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists 

Nurses  and  midwlves 

Servants  ._ 

Drcs.sniakcr8  and  scarastressea-^ 

All  other  occupations... 

No    occupation    _ 


5,278 

6,208 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

13.6 

13.2 

6.7 

6.8 

445 

406 

2.0 

1.5 

0.9 

1.0 

19.6 

20.1 

4.1 

S.» 

2,275 

2,570  1 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

U.l 

9.8 

8.0 

7.8 

197 

193 

1.0 

1.6 

0.5 

1 

12.7 

15.5 

7.6 

8.8 

63 

56 

1 
1.8 

7.9 

10.7 

1.6 

7.2 

129 

139 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

1.4 

10.1 

11.6 

8.5 

8.6 

764 

728 

0.6 

0.7 

1.2 

1.0 

,16.1 

18.3 

5.5 

6.0 

244 

244 

3.3 

1.6 

0.8 

0.8 

16.4 

10.2 

5.8 

4.9 

379 

363 

1.6 

1.4 

0.3 

1.6 

17.9 

17.6 

4.5 

5.S 

452 

216 

2.0 

1.4 

2.0 

0.5 

12.0 

12.0 

7.1 

10.6 

230 

291 

2.1 

2.4 

0.6 

1.4 

13.9 

17.9 

6.1 

4.5 

111 

138 

1.8 

0.7 

4.5 

2.2 

21.7 

21.7 

6.8 

4.4 

2,901 

2,610 

0.8 

1.0 

1.7  i 

0.7 

12.6 

12.4 

6.1 

4.4 

11,638 

11,173 

1.0 

0.9 

1.8  , 

1.5 

13.4 

14.1 

11.3 

10.8 

1,183 

1,024 

1.1 

1.9 

1.3  ; 

1.1 

17.2 

23.4 

U.O 

8.2 

110 

101 

1.8  ' 

2.0 

1.8  1 

3.0 

23.6 

21.8 

16.4 

12.9 

63 

68 

4.8 

1.5 

4.8  ; 

2.9 

27.0 

89.7 

7.9 

7.4 

82 

85 
240 

2.5 
0.4 

5.9 
1.7 

8.6 
17.6 

20.0 
22.1 

18.3 
7.9 

14.1 

279 

1.1  , 

0.4 

4.6 

95 

84  . 

2.4 

' , 

1.2 

8.4 

29.8 

19.0 

10.7 

557 

446 

0.9  1 

1.4 

1.3 

0.9 

17.4 

21.5 

9.5 

7.6 

10,452 

10,149 

1  0.9 

1     ' 

0.8 

1.8  ! 

1.6 

13.0 

1S.2  j 

t 

11.8 

11.0 
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and    Females  15  Years  and  Over,   Classified   by  Occupation,   for  California: 
— Continued. 


Per 

cent  of  deaths 

Dla«uMof 
Derrous 
system 

Diseases  of 

drcalatoiT 

sjstem 

Diseases  of 

resplratoiy 

system 
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It  appears  from  Table  2(»  that  arnuiiir  all  decedents  15  years  and  over 
the  per  eent  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  was  1.2  in  both  1913  and 
1912,  the  per  cents  beinjr  1.3  and  1.4  anionic  men  but  only  1.0  and  0.9 
ainonf^  women  of  the  atre  stated.  In  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  the 
per  cents  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  notably  high  for  the  fol- 
lowing occupations  of  men:  Engineers  and  surveyors,  3.6  and  2.8: 
sailors,  [)ilots  and  oystermen,  3.3  and  1.6;  barl>ers  and  hairdressers. 
2.r>  and  4.0;  lumbermen  and  raftsmen,  2.3  and  2.2;  laborers  (not  agri- 
cultural), 2.0  each  year;  draymen,  hackmen  and  teamsters.  2.0  and 
1.5;  stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers,  2.0  and  1.4;  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keepers,  1.8  and  2.0;  iron  and  steel  workers,  1.4  and  2.4;  steam 
railroad  employees,  1.6  and  1.4;  farmers,  planters  and  farm  laborers. 
1.5  and  1.9;  and  merchants  and  dealers.  1.4  each  year.  Among  women 
the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  typhcid  fever  were  2.5  and  5.9  for  nurses 
and  mid  wives,  4.8  and  1.5  for  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  and  l.S 
and  2.0  for  teachers  in  schools. 

The  '* great  white  plague,"  tuberculosis,  caused  15.4  per  eent  of  all 
deaths  at  15  years  and  over  in  both  1913  and  1912,  the  per  cents  being 
16.6  and  16.1  for  men  and  13.4  and  14.1  for  women  of  potential  working 
age.  The  per  cents  were  17.2  and  16.8  among  men  reporting  occupa- 
ticms  as  comj>ared  with  only  12.5  and  12.4  for  men  without  gainful 
occupation,  and  were  likewise  17.2  and  23.4  among  women  wage  earners 
against  only  13.0  and  13.2  for  housewives  and  other  non-workers. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
averages  of  17.2  and  16.8  among  men  at  work  for  several  specific  occu- 
pations in  both  1913  and  1912  as  follows:  Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam 
fitters,  30.5  and  31.9;  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  29.5  and  31.4; 
servants  (waiters,  cooks),  27.3  and  24.6;  tailors,  25.8  and  26.9;  musicians 
and  teachers  of  music,  20.3  and  40.7;  barbers  and  hairdressers,  22.9 
and  24.0;  hucksters  and  peddlers,  24.0  and  19.2;  laborers  (not  agricul- 
tural), 22.3  and  20.7;  butchers,  22.3  and  16.8;  iron  and  steel  workers, 
22.2  and  17.9;  engineers  and  surveyors,  21.0  and  18.4;  bakers,  20.7 
and  18.0;  draymen,  hackmen  and  teamsters,  19.6  and  20.1 ;  saloon  keep- 
ers and  restaurant  keepers,  19.1  and  16.9;  painters,  glaziers  and  var- 
nishers,  18.7  and  23.1;  compositors,  printers  and  pressmen,  18.3  and 
28.6;  machinists.  18.4  and  19.4;  and  steam  railroad  employees,  17.9  and 
17.6.  For  women  workers  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
were  27.0  and  39.7  among  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  23.6  and 
21.8  among  tc^achers  in  schools,  and  17.6  and  22.1  among  serv^ants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  verj* 
low  iiulccd  in  lu»th  1913  and  1912  for  men  engaged  in  the  following 
occupations:  Policemen,  watchmen  and  detectives,  8.1  and  6.4;  bankers, 
brok<'rs  and  ofTicials  of  companies.  8.7  and  8.3;  merchants  and  dealers. 
H.H  and  10.1;  lawyers,  7.6  and  14.3;  physicians  and  sursreons,  12.3  and 
7.5;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  10.5  and  9.4;  livery  stable  keepers  and 
hostlers,  7.9  and  10.7;  lumbermen  and  raftsmen,  10.1  and  11  5;  farmers, 
l)lanters  and  farm  laborers,  11.1  and  9.8;  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
(P.  S.),  12.1  and  11.7;  and  stock  rai.sers.  herders  and  drovers,  12.0  each 
vear. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  produced  by  cancers  were  8.0  and  7.6  in  1913 
and  P)12  f(»r  all  dcccMlents  aged  15  years  and  over,  being  only  6.2  and 
5.7  among  men  but  no  less  than  11.3  aud  10.8  among  w^omen.  For  men, 
the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  cancer  were  notably  high  among  masons 
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( briek  and  stoue),  9.4  and  9.0;  stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers,  7.1 
and  10.6;  merchants  and  dealers,  8.6  and  8.4;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  9.5 
and  6.2;  policemen,  watchmen  and  detectives,  8.1  and  7.4;  farmers, 
planters  and  farm  laborers,  8.0  and  7.8;  machinists,  7.7  and  7.1;  black- 
smiths, 7.7  and  6.8;  gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen  and  vine  growers, 
7.6  and  8.8;  carpenters,  7.5  and  7.0;  lawyers,  6.9  and  7.5;  clergymen, 

6.8  and  7.3;  collectors,  auctioneers  and  agents,  6.7  and  8.0;  and  com- 
positors, printers  and  pressmen,  6.4  and  6.1.  For  women,  the  per  cents 
of  deaths  from  cancer  were  19.0  and  10.7  among  dressmakers  and  seam- 
.stresses,  18.3  and  14.1  among  nurses  and  midwives,  and  16.4  and  12.9 
among  teachers  in  schools. 

The  per  cents  of  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.) 
were  19.6  and  20.7  in  1913  and  1912  among  all  decedents  15  years  and 
over,  being  19.4  and  20.6  among  men  and  19.9  and  20.9  among  women. 
The  per  cents  were  particularly  great  for  the  following  specific  occupa- 
tions of  men:  Physicians  and  surgeons,  29.7  and  25.9;  merchants  and 
dealers,  25.9  and  29.1;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  25.7  and  27.1;  lawyers, 

23.6  and  27.1;  bankers  and  brokers,  24.3  and  25.4;  cabinetmakers  and 
upholsterers,  23.8  and  22.0;  carpenters,  23.2  and  24.2;  apothecaries, 
pharmacists,  etc.,  22.7  and  28.3 ;  clergymen,  23.0  and  20.2 ;  blacksmiths, 

22.7  and  23.7;  masons  (brick  and  stone),  23.5  and  20.2;  livery  stable 
keepers  and  hostlers,  22.2  and  23.2;  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  21.8 
and  23.3;  farmers  and  planters,  21.7  and  23.3;  miners  and  quarrymen, 
21.6  each  year;  and  sailors  and  pilots,  19.7  and  20.1.  Among  women 
wage  earners  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  were  19.5  and 
22.3  for  nurses  and  midwives  and  17.9  and  21.7  for  servants. 

The  per  cents  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  which  often  occur 
with  heart  disease,  were  7.4  and  7.1  in  1913  and  1912  for  all  dece- 
dents 15  years  and  over,  being  7.5  and  7.3  among  men  and  7.1  and  6.7 
among  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  men  engaged  in 
the  following  occupations:  Physicians  and  surgeons,  12.9  and  12.2; 
lawyers,  11.8  and  15.0;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  10.5  and  14.6;  masons 
(brick  and  stone),  10.6  and  11.2;  bankers  and  brokers,  10.9  and  10.4; 
elergj-men,  9.5  and  12.8;  collectors  and  agents,  10.0  and  9.4;  gardeners 
and  nurserymen,  11.7  and  8.3;  livery  stable  keepers  and  hostlers,  9.5 
and  12.5 ;  merchants  and  dealers,  9.0  and  7.9 ;  policemen  and  detectives, 

8.9  and  9.6;  butchers,  8.5  and  8.0;  farmers  and  planters,  8.0  and  8.2; 
cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers,  7.9  and  8.5 ;  saloon  keepers  and  restau- 
rant keepers,  7.7  and  8.5;  carpenters,  7.7  and  8.2;  and  engineers  and 
firemen  (not  locomotive),  7.2  and  7.9.  For  women  workers,  the  per 
cents  of  deaths  from  Bright  s  disease  and  nephritis  were  12.6  and  4.8 
among  dressmakers  and  seamstresses  and  8.2  and  6.7  amonsr  servants. 

For  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  the  per  cents  in  1913  and  1912 
were  10.5  and  9.4  for  all  decedents,  9.7  and  9.0  for  males,  and  11.8  and 
10.1  for  females.  The  per  cents  were  particularly  great  among  men  in 
the  following  occupations:  Lawj^ers,  17.4  and  14.3;  physicians  and 
surgeons,  9.7  and  18.4;  livery  stable  keepers  and  hostlers,  12.7  and  12.5; 
policemen  and  detectives,  16.1  and  9.6 ;  merchants  and  dealers,  13.3  and 
9.0;  blacksmiths,  12.9  and  10.7;  farmers  and  planters,  11.7  and  9.7; 
tailors,  11.7  and  8.9;  painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers,  11.4  and  9.8;  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  11.4  and  9.4 :  bankers  and  brokers,  10.9  each  year ;  stock 
raisers,  herders  and  drovers,  10.8  and  11.6;  collectors  and  agents,  10.9 
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iuid  10.3;  carpent(*rs,  lO.U  and  10.4;  and  saloon  keepers  and  restaurant 
keepers,  9.7  and  9.9.  The  per  ee!its  were  I'^.H  and  1*18  for  .seluM)!  teaeh- 
ers  among  women  workers. 

For  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  per  cents  in  1913  and  1912 
were  8.7  and  9.2  for  all  decedents,  8.5  and  9.0  for  men,  and  9.0  and  9.t) 
for  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  the  following  occupa- 
tions of  men :  (jardeners  and  nurserymen,  12.2  and  11.4;  draymen,  hack- 
men  and  teamsters,  11.2  and  10.8;  clergymen,  10.8  and  12.9;  policemen 
and  detectives,  10.5  and  18.8;  sailors  and  pilots,  9.8  and  12.7;  farmers 
and  planters,  9.5  and  11.2;  stockraisers,  herders  and  drovers,  8.9  and 
12.0;  and  butchers,  9.2  and  9.7. 

P^or  disi^ases  of  the  digestive  system,  the  per  cents  in  1913  and  1912 
were  6.3  and  6.7  among  all  decedents,  6.1  and  6.3  among  males,  and  6.6 
and  7.3  among  females.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  men  in  the 
following  occupations:  Saloon  keepers  and  restaurant  keepers,  8.7  and 
11.4;  compositors,  printers  and  pressmen,  8.3  and  10.2;  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  (U.  S.),  7.9  and  10.1;  butchers,  6.9  and  15.0;  hotel  and 
boarding-house  keepers,  7.3  and  12.0;  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers. 
9.5  and  6.8;  engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive),  8.7  and  7.0;  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  6.9  and  7.7;  clergymen,  6.7  and  8.3;  and  physicians 
and  surgeons,  6.5  and  7.5.  The  per  cents  were  8.5  and  11.8  for  nurses 
and  midwives  and  10.5  and  7.1  for  dressmakers  and  seamsti'esses  among 
women  wage  earners. 

Suicides  formed  2.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths  at  15  years  and  over  in  lK>th 
1913  and  1912,  the  per  cents  being  3.4  and  3.6  among  men  and  1.3  and 
1.1  among  women  of  potential  working  age.  The  per  cents  of  suicidt^ 
were  3.4  and  3.5  for  men  reporting  occupations  as  compared  with  3.5 
and  3.8  for  tho.se  not  workitig  or  on  the  retired  list.  Among  women, 
however,  the  per  cents  of  suicides  were  greater  for  wage  earners,  2.1  and 
1.9,  than  for  housewives  and  others  without  gainful  occupation,  1.3 
and  1.0. 

The  occupations  of  men  surpassing  the  average  per  cents  of  3.4  and 

3.5  for  suicides  were  as  follows:  liarbers  and  hair  dressers,  6.6  and  6.0: 
bakers,  6.5  and  4.5 ;  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  6.4  and  5.1 : 
plumbers  and  iras  and  steam  fitters,  6.1  and  4.3;  tailors,  5.5  and  8.2; 
machinists,  5.6  and  5.3;  saloonkeepers  and  restaurant  keepers,  5.4  and 
4.8;  servants  (waiters,  cooks),  5.0  and  6.5;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  4.8 
and  4.1 ;  collectors  and  agents,  4.6  and  .TO;  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copy- 
ists, 4.6  and  4.2;  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  4.7  and  3.7;  archi- 
tects, artists  and  teachers  of  art,  3.9  and  6.8;  engineers  and  surveyors. 

3.6  and  4.0;  merchants  and  dealers,  4.1  and  3.7:  policemen  and  detec- 
tives, 4.0  and  4.3;  laborers  (not  agricultural),  4.0  and  3.8;  hotel  and 
boarding-house  keepers,  3.7  and  8.0;  and  steam  railroad  employees.  3.7 
and  3.6.  Among  women  reporting  gainful  occupations,  the  per  cents 
of  suicides  were  quite  high  for  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  3.2  and 
4.4;  servants,  2.1  and  3.7;  and  dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  2.1  and  2.4. 

For  deaths  from  violence  other  tha!i  suicide,  the  per  cents  in  1913  and 
1912  were  8.6  and  8.5  for  all  decedents  15  years  and  over,  being  as 
great  as  11.5  and  11.3  among  men  but  only  3.6  a!id  3.7  among  women  of 
this  age.  For  each  sex,  especially  females,  the  proportion  dying  from 
accidental  injuries  was  greater  among  those  reporting  occupations 
than  among  those  without  gainful  occupation.     The  per  cents  were 
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11.7  ill  191^^  aiul  11.5  in  1012  for  men  workei's  airaiust  10.1  each  vear 
for  men  not  (employed,  and  were  6.0  and  H.l  for  women  wage  earners 
as  eompared  with  3.*^  and  3.4  for  housewives  and  other  non-workers. 

The  occupations  of  men  with  more  than  the  average  per  cents  of  11.7 
and  11.5  for  deaths  from  miscellaneous  violence  were  as  follows:  Lum- 
bermen and  raftsmen,  29.5  and  33.1:  steam  railroad  employees, 
26.7  and  28.1 ;  hucksters  and  peddlers,  20.0  and  19.2 ;  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors, 18.8  and  17.2;  draymen,  hackmen  and  teamsters,  17.5  and  18.4; 
laborers  (not  agricultural),  16.5  and  18.0;  machinists,  16.3  and  17.1: 
engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive),  15.9  and  16.9;  iron  and  steel 
workers,  17.9  and  14.3 :  sailors  and  pilots,  15.2  and  17.6 ;  plumbers  and 
gas  and  steam  fitters,  14.6  and  13.8;  and  miners  and  quarrymen,  13.0 
and  14.5. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occupations  of  men  with  remarkably  small  per 
cents  of  deaths  from  accidents  were  the  following :  Lawyers,  2.8  and  3.0 : 
physicians  and  surgeons,  4.5  and  2.7 ;  clergymen,  4.0  and  4.6 ;  merchants 
and  dealers,  4.6  and  5.6;  apothecaries,  pharmacists,  etc.,  4.6  and  7.5: 
tailors,  3.9  and  5.2 ;  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  3.7  and  6.0 ;  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  5.7  and  1.0;  masons  (brick  and  stone),  5.9  and  4.5; 
bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  6.0  and  5.1;  cabinetmakers  and  uphol- 
sterers, 6.3  and  5.1 ;  compositors,  printers  and  pressmen,  7.3  and  3.1 ;  and 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  6.2  in  both  1913  and  1912. 
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REPORT   OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


TABLE  27. — Deaths  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Diseases,  Classified 


No. 

39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4*J. 

47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
.55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


eo. 

61. 


02. 
63. 

64. 
65. 
C^^. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


Cause  of  death 


Cancer. 

Cancer*  of  the  buccal  cavity 

Cancer*  of  the  stomach,  liver 

Cancer*  of  the  peritonaeum,    intestines 

and    rectum 

Cancer*  of  the  female  genital  organs... 

Cancer*  of  the  breast - 

Cancer*  of  the  skin _ 

Cancer*  of  other  or  unspecified  organs.. 
Other  tumors   (except   of  female  geni- 
tal organs)  _ » 

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout... 

Scurvy    >- 

Diabetes    ^ 

Exophthalmic  goitre  — 

Addison's   disease 

Leucheemia    _> — 

Anaemia,    chlorosis   

Other  general  diseases. 

Alcoholism  (acute  or  chronic). 

Chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Other  chronic  occupation  poisonings-— 
Other  chronic  poisonings 


II. 


Diseases    of    the    Nervous 
System _. _ 


Encephalitis    

(a)  Simple    meningitis    _ 

(b)  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  (undefined) 

(c)  Cerebrospinal   fever  - 

Locomotor   ataxia   

(a)  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis 

(b)  Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord... 

Cerebral   haemorrhage,    apoplexy 

Softening  of  the  brain... 

Paralysis   without   specified  cause 

(reneral  paralysis  of  the  insane... 

Other  forms  of  mental  alienation 

Epilepsy    - 

Convulsions   (nonpuerperal) 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Chorea 

Neuralgia   and  neuritis 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.. 
Diseases  of  the  eyes  and  their  adncxa.. 
Diseases  of  the  ears 


III.     Diseases   of  the  Circula- 
tory System _. 

77.  Pericarditis 

78.  Acute  endocarditis 

79.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart.. 

80.  Angina    pectoris   

81.  Diseases  of   arteries,    atlierrana,    aneur- 

ism,   etc - - 

K2.     P'mboliHin    and    thrombosis 

H.'{.     Diseases     of     veins     (variees,      hjeiuor- 

rholds,    phlebitis,    civ.) 

M.     Diseases   of  lymphatic   system    (lymph- 
angitis,  etc.)   --. 

S.").     lliemorrliage:  otlier  diseases  of  circula- 
tory  system 
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by     Sex,     Race,     Nativity    and    Age    Periods,    for    California:     1913 — Continued. 
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REPORT   OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF   HEALTH. 


TABLE  27. — Death*  from  Each  Specified  Dlaeaae  and  Class  of  Diseases*  Classified 


CauM  of  death 


IV.     Diseases   of   the   Respira- 
No.  TORT  System 

88.    Diseases  of  the  nasal  fossec 

87.  Diseases  of  the  larynx 

88.  Diseases  of  the  thyroid  body 

89.  Acute  bronchitis    - 

90.  Chronic  bronchitis  

91.  Broncho-pneumonia    ._ * 

92.  (a)  Lobar   pneumonia    

(b)  Pneumonia   (undefined)  

93.  Pleurisy    

94.  Pulmonary  congestion,  pul.  apoplexy.. 
9>.    Gangrene  of  the  lung 

96.  Asthma    - — 

97.  Pulmonary  emphysema  _ 

98.  Other  diseases   of  the  respiratory  sys- 

tem   (tuberculosis   excepted). „ 
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Diseases   of   the   Digestive 
System 


1,506 

7 
14 

1 
53 

115 
562 

174 


8,684  2,128 

90.    Diseases  of  the  mouth  and  adnexa 19  12 

100.  Diseases  of  the  pharynx —  29  15 

101.  Diseases  of  the  oesophagus 6  5 

102.  Ulcer  of  the  stomach 154  101 

103.  Other     diseases     of     stomach     (cancer 

excepted) 282  147 

104.  Diarrhoea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years).  1,270  708 
lOG.    Diarrhoea    and    enteritis    (2   years    and 

over)    369  195 

106.  Ankylostomiasis - - — 

107.  Intestinal   parasites   6  5             1  , 

105.  Appendicitis   and   typhlitis 366  237          129 1 

1()9.     (a)  Uernias - 105  67            88  1 

(b)  Intestinal   obstructions    282  157          125  I 

110.  Other  diseases  of  the  intestines 55  29           26  j 

111.  Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 13  8             6 

112.  Hydatid  tumor  of  tlie  liver 

113.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 418  296          122 

114.  Biliary   calculi 58  20            88 

115.  (Kher  diseases  of  the  liver 159  89           70 

116.  Diseases  of   the   spleen 3  2             1 

117.  Simple   peritonitis    (nonpuerperal).. 39  20  |         19 

118.  Other  diseases  of  digestive  system  (ex-  ; 

cept  cancer  and  tuberculosis) 21  13  ,          8 
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by     Sex,     Race,     Nativity    and     Age    Periods,    for    California:     1913 — Continued. 
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TABLC  27. — Otathi  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Disea 
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by     Sex,     Race,     Nativity    and    Age    Periods,    for    California:     1913 — Continued. 
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TABLE  27. — Deaths  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Diseases,  Classified 
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by      Sex.     Race,     Nativity    and    Age    Periods,    for    California:     1913 — Continued. 
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TABLE  28. — Deaths  from    Each    Specified    Disease   and   Class  of   Diseases. 
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22. 

Anthrax . 

■  *••«>    •!.«.»'       ■ 

_. 

23. 

Rabies  

8. 

6 

2 

8 

^  —^^-m-  ^^ 

. 

24. 

Tetanus   

18 

13 

6 

18 

M^-WW*  v*» 

•■••■»^  — 

r  n-  j_  w_ 

25. 

Mycoses . 

5 

2 

8  1 

6 

*~«S«OH. 

,  ^M,mM  m 

26. 

Pellagrrt    

10 

8 

7  ! 

10 

-,       .^- 

m   m.-m   m  J.   1^ 

27, 

Beriberi  — 

2 

2   . 

1 

" •^ •^ "^ " 

«■  VM«»^^M 

Tuherculo8i3. 

28. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 

4,316 

2,856 

1.460  i 

8,949 

110 

40 

167 

29. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis 

130 

81 

49 

117 

.      6 

1 

•  —•*•«.«> 

30. 

Tulwrculous   meningitis   — 

291 

159 

132; 

268 

4 

4 

10 

31. 

Abdominal  tuberculosis  -. 

222 
42 

111 
26 

111 
16 

202 
40 

5 

8 
1 

4 

32. 

1 

33. 

White  swellings 

11 

11    . 

10 

1 

34. 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

64 

37 

27 

59 

2 



1 

35. 

Dl.^seminated  tuberculosis  

62 

S3 

19  1 

48 

8 

1 

m, 

Rickets   

Syphilis    

20 
196  ■ 

13 

136 

7 
60 

19 
170 

37. 

4 

2 

15 

38. 

Gonococcus  Infection  

11  ' 

8 

t 

3  i 

I' 

8 

'I 

1 

1 
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Classified    by   Sex,    Race*.  Nativity,    and    Age    Periods   for   Caiifornia:    1912. 


s 
3 


White 


o  5" 
3 


ST 


3 


524      9.143 

147      2.605 

25         1£9 


13.617 

4.005 

128 


3^ 

3 
f 

Unknown   - 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

a 
a 


a 


10.986  ,  1.086     3.942 

2.983         212  ;       412 

119  10  1 


I* 

? 


CT 

Hrf 

iS 

w 

4. 

i.1 

CI 

c« 

t1 

t'« 

C^ 

S' 

s 

*• 

«-» 

•^ 

0* 

o 

o 

o 

o 

•^ 

Ilk 

M 

09 

l<k 

VI 

o» 

>*• 

i*> 

4^ 

■«k 

l«> 

«< 

a 

«< 

«< 

«< 

H 

•« 

s 

• 

<6 

l» 

8 

s 

3 

a 

1 

fZ 

? 

F 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CI 

p 
3 

3 

o 


1.616 

554 

85 


977     2.252     8.636     4.062     4.439     4.747 
412     1.064     1,658  |  1,061     1.570     1.389 


58 


122         106 


61 


39 


19 


10.988 

1,737 

18 


3 

'/V 

4 

1 

109 

»— _ 

18 

6 

158 

102 

14 

2 

25 

1 

37 
7 
15 
13 
15 
30 
6 
82 


20 
1 
6 
3 
6 
5 


4 
3 


83    


29 

110 

2 

4 

16 


12 

75 

17   • 
72  , 
67 
11 

4; 


9 
2 

16 

11 

8 

66 

5 

3 


7 
3 
7 
2 


6 
5 
4 
2 


15 
3 
2 


7 
2 
1 


16 


7 
2 


1 
4 


1 
9 


12 


22 


94 


15 


1 
45 


20 


1 
4 


12 


8 


1 
45 


2 
1 


32 

6 

21 


30 

1 
27 


3 
17 

2 
13 


4 
1 


18 
2 


4 

1  I 
4 


2 
4 
5 


1 
11 


6 
1 
6 


1 
13 

2 
13 


10 


1 
13 


11 


8 


1 

21 


8 
9 

2 

4 

3 
5 

2 
5 

2 
1 

1    .. 

1 

1 
4 

1 
2 

1 

«••*»«■<•* 

3 

2 

1 

* 
7 

1 
2 

1    - 
1 

1 

2 
2 

4 

9, 





1 

1 

?   . 

• 

2 
949 

50 

960 

1.668 

1.238 

89 

82 

41 

81 

699 

1,135 

683 

401 

295 

7 

42 

35 

87 

3 

3 

5 

10 

28 

42 

22 

10 

7 

3 

15 

172 

46 

88 

2 

53 

105 

54 

20 

37 

14 

3 

3 

2 

8 

87 

69 

44 

2 

21 

82 

13 

38 

88 

30 

20 

18 

12 

w»  * 

19 

13 

7 

1    - 

8 

6 

13 

7 

7 

8 

1 

2 

5 

19 

4 
25 

1 
15 

1 
4 

3 
6 

8 
8 

2 
11 

1 
15 

'  '"  7' 

1    . 
4 

2 



3 

6 

»»ww 

15 

18 

14 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

10 

14 

10 

6   . 

1 

15 

8 

1 

12 

6    _ 



1 

1 

5 

92 

41 

83 

4 

78 

7 

2 

15 

22 

32 

24 

15 

6 

4  1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 
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TABLE  28.— Deaths  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Diseases,  Classified 


Cause  of  death 


H 

o 


3 
& 


g 


3 
3 


No.  Cancer. 

39.  Cancer*  of  the  buccal  cavity 

40.  Cancer*  of  the  stomach,  liver 

41.  Cancer*  of  the  perltoniEuin,  intestines, 

rectum 

42.  Cancer*  of  the  female  geoltal  organs — 

43.  Cancer*  of  the  broast - 

44.  Cancer*  of  the  skin 

45.  Cancer*  of  other  or  unspecified  organs. 

46.  Other  tumors  (except  of  femala  genital 

organs)  

47.  Acute  articular  rheumatism - 

48.  Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

49.  Scurvy 

50.  Diabetes  i 

51.  Exophthalmic  goitre 

52.  Addison's  disease  

53.  Leuchaemla  

54.  Ancrmla,  chlorosis 

55.  Other  general  diseases - 

5C.  Alcoholism  (acute  or  chronic) 

57.  Chronic  lead  poisoning 

58.  Other  chronic  occupation  poisonings 

50.  Other  chronic  poisonings 


II.     Diseases    of    the    Nervous 
System    — 


60. 
61. 


62. 
03. 

64. 
65. 
60. 
67. 
68. 
09. 
70. 
71. 
72. 

7a. 

74. 

76. 
76. 


Encephalitis    

(a)  Simple  meningitis — 

(b)  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  (undefined) 

(c)  Cerebrospinal  fever 

Locomotor   ataxia  

(a)  Acute   anterior   poliomyelitis 

(b)  Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord... 

Orrcbral  heemorrhage,  apoplexy 

Softening  of  the  brain — 

Paralysis  without  specified  cause 

(Joncral  paralysis  of  the  Insane 

Othor  forms  of  mental  alienation — 

Kpllepny  

Convulsions   (nonpuerperal)    

ConvulHlons  of   Infants - 

(Mmrcn    - — 

Neuralgia  and  neuritis - 

Other  dlsca8i^  of  the  nervous  system.. 
Piseaffos  of  the  eyes  and  their  adnexa— 
Wscascs  of  the  ears 


84 

72 

12 

82 

1 

: 1 

927   . 

566  1 

362  i 

802 

6            2           » 

294  , 

127 

167 

286 

4 2 

328    . 

823 

818 

5 

181    - 

181 

176 

4 

68 

49 

1» 

68 

1 

429  t 

282 

147 

428 

2 4 

6 

2 

3 

5 

74 

88 

41 

71 

2 1 

89 

42 

47 

87 

2 

3 

8    . 

•^^'>«B^^W 

8 

418 

213 

ao5 

404 

6 8 

36 

4 

82 

84 

1  ! 1 

15 

7 

8 

15 



67 

87 

20 

66 

1 

153 

76 

77 

151 

1    1 

41 

23 

18 

87 

2  ! 2 

864   ' 

819 

46 

856 

4 

2             2 

8 

8  '. 

8 

i 

••^•^^•^      —•^•••a.     1—  fl.-^  «»a*^^ 

1   1 

1  '. 
18 

1 

2 

1 
14 

20  t 

i  II — I        5 

3,267 

1,951 

1,816 

8.140 

50             5           45 

50 

42 

17 

GO 

^  ^^  _ 

164 

05 

09 

148 

4 1 

121 

71 

GO 

118 

11              2 

23 

14 

9 

22 

1 
_— ••                    1 

77 

66 

11 

74 

1 

123 

70  • 

63 

120 

2             1    

136 

83 

53 

183 

1    2 

1,587 

877 

710 

1,534 

21             1           29 

83 

53 

80 

80 

111 

247 

146 

101 

287 

6    4 

210 

148 

62 

208 

4             12 

88 

38 

50 

83 

3    1 

128 
1 

08 
1 

80 

124 
1 

8    1 

47 

86 

11 

48 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

'                           ; 

13 

6 

8 

18 

115 

4 
37 

70 

3 

24 

36 

1 
18 

112 

4 

88 

1 1 

' "  i  :~~nc~r: 

1 

•Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors. 
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by      Sex,     Race,     Nativity,     and     Age     Periods     for     California:    1912 — Continued. 
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1 

S 

s 

• 

en 

B 

a 

1^ 

en 

s 

i 

? 
I 

1 

1 

en 

s 
a 

? 
? 

1 
1 
1 
1 

en 

s 

en 

? 

1 
1 

55  to  64  yean 

1 

0 

CM 

•  1 

- 

•  ti 

1 

? 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

S 

1 

i 

10 
75 

84 
410 

86 
895 

2 
12 

— 

2 

1 
1 

8 
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24 

7 
77 

9 

179 

19 
282 

46 

8 

1 

859 

2 

32 
54 
19 

4 
45 

180 
160 
lOG 
S7 
201 

121 
94 
49 
27 

169 

8 

1 
2 

2 

8 
3 

12 
19 

4 

1 

21 

28 

61 

87 

4 

37 

56 
94 
47 
8 
77 

83 
76 
39 
19 
98 

110 

70 

1 

i 

54 

36 

, 

8 

2 

6 

3 

10 

175 

1 
18 

2 

28 

2 
25 

1 
8 

1 
7 

io" 

1 

7 

0 

..•—-•>.. 

2 

2 

14 

13 

11 



9 

3 

40 

87 

1 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

2 
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8 

11 

12 

53 

58 
12 

4 

204 

15 

9 

140 
6 
2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

18  * 

1 

29 

1 

22  1 
5 
3 

9  1 

4 

68 
8 
2 

87 
6 
3 

156 

6 

3 



23 

19 

13 

1 

1 

9 

5 

4 

6 

4 

10 

10 

5 

24 

77 

49 

1 

3 

8 

2 

8 

6 

20 

29 

35 

47 



13 

12 

11 
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5 

8 
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8 

6 

6! 

4 

4 

6 

1 

64 

121 

119 

51 

^^ 

«— H.*. 

1 

8 

55 
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92 

60 

47 



1 

4 

8 

1 



— 

. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

1 

i__ 

1 

3 

1 

5 

6 

4 

S7 

601 

1.461 

1.014 

64 

[ 
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176 

107 

107 

185 

274 

411 

532 

1,372 

28 

23 

11 

2 

5 

6 

6 

9 

8 

4 

9 

6 

6 

11 

S3 

43 

20 

2 

41 

48 

18 

12 

13 

12 

12 

6 

7 

4 

7» 

25 

10 

2 

28 

87 

18 

15 

7 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

12 

6 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

13 

86 

25 

-J  ^, 

1 

1 

12 

22 

20 

21 

82 

30 

8 

19 

61 

86 

4 

2 

1 

16 

78 

41 

8 

1 

8 

«•*««•>*« 

6 

4 

15 

21 

26 

60 

2 

66 

816 

5B7 

26 

7 

2 

4 

8 

23 

73 

190 
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948 

4 

20 
32 

29 
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44 

81 
62 

3 
6 

7 

M* 

1 

1 

1 
2 

8 
19 

3 
17 
63 

5 
22 
68 
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28 

60 

1 
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96 

80 
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TABLE  2&~Oeaths  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Diseases,  Classified 


80. 
87. 
H8. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92, 

93. 

94. 

95. 
96. 
97. 
9o. 


C«UM  of  death 


o 
ST 


n 


III.     Diseases  op  the  CmcrLA- 

No.                    TORY  System 6,376 

77.  Pericarditis 60 

78.  Acute  endocarditis   231 

79.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 4,628 

80.  Angina   pectoris - '  173 

81.  Diseases   of   arteries,    atheroma,    aneu-  i 

rysm,   etc.   _ 1,107 

82.  Embolism  and  thrombosis _ 147 

81.    Diseases  of  veins  (varices,  hcemorrholds,  ' 

phlebitis,  etc.) 11 

81.    Diseases  of  lymphatic  system  (lymphan- 
gitis,   etc.)    13 

85.    Hcemorrhatre;  other  diseases  of  circula- 
tory system i  6 


90. 
100. 
101. 
10-J. 
10-3. 

104. 
K'5. 
IOj. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


IV.     Diseases    of   the    Respira- 
tory  System 


Dteeases  of  the  nasal  fossa* 

Diseased   of   the  larynx 

Disc'ust'8  of  the  thyroid  body 

Acute  bronchitis  

C?hronic   bronchitis   _ 

Bronchopneumonia    _ 

(a)  Lobar    pneumonia    -- 

(b)  Pneumonia   (imdefiued)   

Pleurisy    

Pulmonary       congestion,       pulmonary 

apoplexy    

Gangrene  of  the  lung - 

Asthma 

Pulmonary  emphysema 

Other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tystem 

(tuberculosis  excepted)  


3,840 

3 

21 

i 

202 

2(i;J 

8.>0 

1,0112 

U86 

91 

118 

2 

131 

11 

23 


V. 


Diseases   of   the 
System  , 


Dioestivb 


Diseases  of  the  mouth  and  aduexa 

Diseases  of  the  pharynx 

Diseases  of  the  crsophagus.— 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach 

Otlier     diseases     of     stomach     (cancer 

excepted)     _ 

Diarrhu-a  and  enteritis  lundcr  2  ycars). 
DiarrlKca  and  enteritis  (2  years  and  over) 

Ankylostomiasis.    .— _ 

Intestinal    parasites    

Appendicitis    and    typhlitis. 

(a)  Hernias    

(b)  Intestinal   obstructions    

Other  diseases  of  tiic  intestines _.. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  tlic  liver 

Hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Biliary    calculi   

OtluT  discuses  of  tlie  Jivcr 

Diseases  of  the  spleen 

Simple  peritonitis  (nonpuerperal) 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  bystem  (ex- 
cept   cancer,    tuberculosis) 


5* 


3 


5" 

D 


8.985 

40 
148 

2,857 
106 

743 
73 

6 

6 

5 


2,281 

3 

12 

1 

08 

139 

493 

685 

612 

65 

71 
1 

79 
9 

13 


2.391  6.148  68           11          123 

20  54             1    5 

83  221             4    5 

1.771  4.451  66     11     8» 

65  173  _ 

364  1,077     7  23 

74  145  1 

6  10  I 

7  -  12  

1  5 1 


1,559 


3.601 

3 
20 


65 


25 


72 


9 

6  7 

104  186  4      I      1 

124  258  1      1.2 

397  838  11     2     12 

407  1,027  19     5     S2 

374  903  22     15     2o 

26  85     2  2 

47  112     3  2 

1  2  

52  128  1     1      1 

2  ,  10  

10  22     1  

I 


3,39:> 

1,989 

1.406 

3,185 

48 

17 
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13 
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22 

1  ... 
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85 
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by     Sex,     Race,     Nativity,     and     Age     Periods     for     Caiifornia:    1912 — Continued. 
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TABLE  28. — Deaths  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Diseases,  Classified 
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TABLE  28. — Deaths  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Diseases,  Classified 
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by      Sex,     Race,     Nativity,     and     Age     Periods     for     California:    1912— Continued. 
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TABLE  28. — Deaths  from  Each  Specified  Disease  and  Class  of  Diseases,  Classified 
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34 

24 

10 

33 

i 

._»«--- 

■ 

159. 

Suicide  by  firearms 

349 

318 

31 

382 

6 

,_,_-.. 

8 

160. 

Suicide  by  cutting  or  piercing  instru- 

ments _ — 

72 

68 

4 

66 

1 

.•>—•— 

« 

161. 

Suicide  by  jumping;  from  a  iiigb  place.. 

13 

8 

6 

12    .. 

1 

162. 

Suicide  by   crusbing 

9 

8 

1 

9   .. 

..__- 

IfCi. 

Other  suicides  

6 
79 

3 
46 

3 
S3 

nr 

3 



164. 

Poisoning  by  food 



165. 

Other   acute  poisoninirs    .    . 

70 
09 

30 
60 

40 
19 

67  L. 

3 

r 

1 

16  J. 

Conflagration  

0 

167. 

Bums  (conflagration  excepted) 

154 

83 

71 

146^ 

S 

1 

2 

168. 

Absorption  of  deleterious  gases  (confla- 

gration  excepted)   _ 

117 

96 

22 

112 

4 

•.a.M.M'**^ 

1 

169. 

Accidental   drowning   

318 

290 

28 

300 

3 

1 

3 

170. 

Traumatism   by    firearms _ 

92 

88 

9  > 

87   — 

4 

-■.—••— 

171. 

struments    

16 

13 

8 

14    -. 

■•■••..H. 

2 

172. 

Traumatism  by  fall ..       ,, 

374 

252 

122 

866 

4 

1 

-      * 

173. 

Traumatism  in  mines  and  quarries 

56 

56 

66   .. 

•— -— 

1 

174. 

Traumatism  by  machines... 

78 

78 

71  , 

1 

1 

2 

175. 

(a)  Railroad   accidents   and   injiu-ies 

355 

325 

80 

840  ; 

1 

6 

4 

(b)  Street  car  accidents  and  injuries 

110 

81 

29 

102 

3 

•  .«.»-•«. 

t 

(c)  Automobile  accidents  and  injuriea.. 

194 

143 

61 

'       189 

1 

m,m-im^^m.m 

S 

(d)  Injuries    by   other   vehicles... 

152 

139 

13 

137 

2 

1 

s 

(e)  Landslide,    other   crushing 

69 

69 

67 

1 

1 

—-——.. 

176. 

InJiu-Ies   by  animals 

67 

64 

3 

62 

1 

1 

177. 

Starvation 

11 

9 

2 

9 

1 

.     1 

178, 

Excessive  cold  

Effects  of  heat 

10 
17 

9 
14 

1 
3 

10   -. 

179. 

17  L. 

180. 

Lightning 

2 

2 

•B  *  M  «>^  M^  M 

2  L. 

.^^^fc^  « 

181. 

Electricity  (lightning  excepted) 

50 

49 

1 

60  .. 

18:>. 

Homicide  by   firenrnis 

243 

209 

84 

190 

8 

1 

S5 

183. 

Homicide  by  cutting  or  piercing  Instru- 

ments     

47 

53 
9 

41 

36 
5 

6 

17 

4 

46 
50 
9    .. 

1 
1 

IM, 

Homicide  by  other  moans 

1 

185. 

18'J. 

Other   injuries   _ 

140 

124 

16 

127 

2 

4 

5 

XIV.     Ill-defined   Disea.ses.. 

19 

14 

5 

15 

1 

1 

187. 

Ill-defined  organic  disease 

iSndden  deat'i     

3 

1 

2 

3    .. 

188. 

18f^ 

(n)  Cause  of  deiith  ill-dofirip«l ' 

(b)  Cause   of    death    not   specified,    or 

9 

6 

3 

8   .. 

unknown 

7 

7 

4 

1 

1 
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by     Sex,     Race,     Nativity,     and     Age     Period!     for     California:    1912 — Continued. 
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57 
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1 
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10 
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1 
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77 
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1 

29 

42 

41 

29   ._. 
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19 

36 

33 

30 

12 

15 

9 
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7 

1 
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8 
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4 

2 

1 
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32 
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12 
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18 
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TABLE   29.— Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Cauaes,    with    Proportion 


CO 


Cause  of  death 


Deaths. 
All  causes , ^.   38,599 


Typhoid  fever  _ 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox  - 

Measles  - 

Scarlet  fever - 

Whooplng-couKh  „ 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Infiuenza _ 

PlaRue __- ..-_ 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungB 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer _. 

Other  general  diseases — 

Meningitis , 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system. 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritia... i 

Childbirth I 

Diseases  of  early  Infancy.. _l 

Suicide    -. _ .- 

Other  violence 

All  other  causes _ 

Proportion   per  1,CO0  Total   Deaths.     ^ 
All  causes  


436 
77 
15 

154 
85 

128 

186 

220 
2 

180 
4,536 

863 
2,665 
1,733 

405 
8.315 
6,281 
2,938 

868 
1,270 

369 
1,995 
2,392 

395 
1,444 

837 
3.133 
1.774 


o 


90 


1 
2 
3 
8 
4 
2 


1 
5 


1 
2 
1 


Nortlmn 


Coast  counties 


E 


s 

2 

9 

m 

a 

w 

D. 

» 

a 

g 

_ 

422 
5 


97 


825 
3 


5^ 

7 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


1    


4 
30 

8 
84 
19 

5 
84 
81 
27 

8 

8 

7 
21 
19 

4 
IS 
12 
58 
20 


2 
12 
1 
5 
3 
1 
6 
17 
9 
7 
8 
2 
8- 
4 
1 
8 
2 
8 
7 


1 
40 

7 
13 
11 

8 
82 
47 
20 

8 
10 

2 
25 
21 

4 
13 

2 
46 
16 


4 

71 

9 

23 

23 

3 

84 

128 

81 

9 

1 

7 

24 

84 

4 

3 

9 

22 

87 


iX 

o 
a 
o 


735 

6 

S 


4 

3 
6 

7 
01 

9 
50 
30 
10 
09 
133 
77 
17 
15 

8 
41 
46 

3 
28 
U 
67 
28 


1000.0     1000.0     lOOO.O     lOOO.O     1000.0     lOCO.O     ICOO.O 


Typhoid   fever 11.3 

Malarial   fever -  2.0 

Smallpox  - —  0.4 

Measles     4.0 

Scarlet  fever , - —  2.2 

'Whooping-cough  _.. - ---  3.3 

Diphtheria   and  croup 4.8 

Influenza    - _ .  — 5.7 

Plague    - • 

Other  epidemic  diseases.. 4.7 

l\iberculosi8  of  lungs — .  117.5 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs .-—  22.4 

(?ancer    —  66.4 

Other   general   diseases _ ---  44,9 


11.8 


9.2 


18.1 


8.2 
2.7 


Meningitis 


10.5 


Other  diseases  of  nervous  system .— .  85.9 

Disease  of  circulatory  system 162.7 

'Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 76.1 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 22.5 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 32.9 

Diarrhcpa  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over ^.6 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 51.7 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 62.0 


Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy. 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

.Vll  other  causes 


10.2 
37.4 
21.7 
81.2 
46.0 


33.4 


133.3 

33.3 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

133.3 

66.7 


33.3 
166.7 


33.3 
66.7 
33.3 


2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
4.7 


8.1 


1.9 
1.9 


10.8 


9.5 
71.1 
19.0 
80.6 
45.0 
11.8 
80.6 

191.9 
64.0 
19.0 
18.9 
16.6 
49.8 
45.0 
9.5 
30.8 
2S.4 

137.4 
47.4 


20.6 
123.7 
10.3 
51.6 
30.9 
10.3 
61.9 
175.8 
92.8 
72.2 
80.9 
20.6 
82.5 
41.2 
10.3 
30.9 
20.6 
30.9 
72.2 


8.1 

123.1 

21.5 

40. 0 

33.9 

9.2 

w$.o 

144.6 

61.5 

24.6 

30.8 

6.2 

76.9 

64.6 

12.3 

40.0 

6.2 

141.5 

49.2 


7.5 

132.7 

16.8 

43.0 

43.0 

5.6 

157.0 

239.2 

57.9 

16.8 

1.9 
18.1 
44.9 
68.5 

7.6 

5.6 
16.8 
41.1 
69.2 


5.4 
4.1 
8.2 


9.5 
83.0 
12.2 
6B.0 
40.8 
13.6 
98.9 
181,0 
104.7 
23.1 
20.4 
10.9 
58.5 
62.6 
4.1 
89.5 
16.S 
91.2 
S8.1 


than  one  tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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per  1XXX>  Total  Deaths,  for  Counties  Arranged  Geographically:  1913. 
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5 
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2 
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2 
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5 

43 

4 

15 

18 

3 

16 

34 
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7 

5 

7 

8 

19 

4 

10 

4 

42 

15 


1 
2 


4 

2 


6 

10 

3 

2 


2 
1 


3 
5 
9 
8 


2 

20 

2 

5 

2 

3 

11 

34 

18 

5 

6 

1 

6 

11 

2 

8 

2 

36 

12 


3 
7 
3 
2 


6 
4 

1 
2 
1 
7 
6 


20 
2 

12 
9 


21 

31 

8 

2 

5 

2 

14 

12 

5 

4 

4 

21 

17 


1 
6 


8 
3 
1 
2 
11 
6 
4 
5 
2 
2 
6 


1 
2 
9 
9 


lOOO.O     lOOO.O     1000.0     1000.0     1000.0     1000.0     1000.0     1000.0     ICOO.O     ICOO.O     IGOO.O     lOGO.O       lOCO.O 


-  .••»-  *•  — 

21.8 

84.5    . 

40.6 

65.2 

12.8 

10.0 

17.0 

6.2 

4.9 

18.2 

16.3 

15.9 

10.0 

20.8 

13.2 

8.3 

43.9    - 

9.8  -. 

4.9  -. 
4.9 
9.8    -. 

2.7 

1 

1 

13.6 

I 

6.6 
8.3 

6.2 

8.2 
16.3 

28.0   _ 

4.3 
4.3    . 

18.2 

1 

1 

6.5 
87.2 

11.5 
46.0 

15.9 
31.8 

27.0 
81.1 

43.5 

4.3 
102.1 

16.6 
142.8 

17.0 
83.9 

10.4 
104.2 

1 

13.2 

69.8 

43.5 

97.6 

78.9 

21.8 

16.9 

13.5 

8.5 

13.3 

10.4 

9.8    - 

46.5 

38.1 

91.9 

79.4 

13.5 

21.7 

46.8 

49.8 

67.8 

26.0 

58.5 

30.5 

28.3 

67.2 

5.5 

65.4 

46.0 

96.2 

67.6 

108.7 

68.1 

8.5 

127.6 

59.8 
10.0 
53.2 

33.9 
101.7 

10.4 

15.6 
57.3 

43.5 

43.9 

39.5 
13.2 

«6.5 

91.9 

127.0 

81.1 

65.2 

65.2 

1()2.4 

26.3 

9)9.3 

147.1 

100.9 

174.6 

94.6 

195.6 

157.4 

113.0 

169.5 

in.i 

152.2 

151.2 

144.7 

38.0 

73.6 

46.0 

79.4 

162.2 

43.5 

42.6 

106.3 

5().8 

93.8 

65.2 

39.0 

78.9 

69.8 

10.9 
27.3 

11.5 
46.0 

81.7 
16.9 

17.0 
12.8 

23.3 
16.6 

33.9 

20.0 
31.3 

43.5 

9.8 
24.4 

52.6 

40.5 

21.7 

65.8 

19.1 
65.4 

28.0    . 
34.5 

8.5 
63.8  1 

23.3 
26.6 

33.9 

5.2 
31.3 

130.4 

9.7  ; 
f8.3 

26.3 

60.8 

63.5 

27.0 

108.7 

26.3 

88.0 

81.7 

103.4 

47.6 

40.6 

48.5 

29.8 

63.1 

17.0 

57.3 

87.0 

58.5 

78.9 

23.3 

5.5 

23.0 

31.7 

43.5 

17.0 

13.3 

10.4 

21.7 

24.4    .. 

t3.2 

49.0 

23.0 

31.7  1 

13.6 

87.0 

59.6 

83.2 

50.8 

41.7 

43.5 

19.5 

13.2 



27.3 

34.5 

31.7 

67.6 

43.5 

8.5 

13.8 

84.7 

10.4 

21.7 

19.5 

26.3 

139.5 

92.6 

69.0 

96.2 

148.6 

43.5 

131.9 

139.5 

152.5 

187.5 

152.2 

102.4 

118.4 

98.0 

64.5 

80.4 

16.9 

67.6 

66.2 

63.8 

49.8 

135.6 

62.5 
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82.9 

118.4 

. 
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TABLE   29. — Deaths  from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   with    Proportion  per 


Cause  of  de«tli 


9 

3 


3. 


Central  Caltforak 


InlnUa  cemUii 


* 
s 


■    5 

§ 

? 

5 

1 

9 

3 

1 

i                   1 

1                   1 

1                   1 

* 
• 

1 

Deaths. 


All  causes 


103 


28 


183 


Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox    --» 

Measles    .— 

Scarlet   fever  — . 

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 
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TABLE   29. — Deaths  from    Certain    Principal   Causes,   with    Proportion  per 
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TABLE    30. — Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Cautetr    with    Proportion 
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TABLE  30. — Death  from   Certain   Principal   Causes,  with   Proportion  per 
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TABLE  30. — Death  from   Certain   Principal   Causes,  with   Proportion   per 

Centr&l  CaUTomU 
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TABLE  31. — Deaths  from   Certain  Principal  Causes,  with  Proportion   per  1*000 


Oauw  of  (lejitb 


ai: 
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Deaths. 


Al.L  CAl'HBS - 23,519 

Typhoid  fever  282 

Malarial  fever  24 

Smallpox 5 

Measles    78 

Scarlet  fever 39 

Whooplnjf-coiigh    71 

Diphtheria  and  croup 128 

Influenza    _ 103 

Other  epidemic  diseases 106 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs 2,663 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 575 

Cancer 1 1,772 

Other    general    diseases 1,114 

Meningitis    260 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 1,956 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 4,(i81 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 1,832 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system    488 

Diarrhcea  and  enteritis,  imder  2  years _  670 

Diarrhcca  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 191 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 1,3()7 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis _ I,r)l0 

Cl^ldbirth    2.>3 

Diseases  of  early  infancy... 8o(> 

Suicide   548 

Otiier  violence 1,598 

All  other  causes _ 1,020 

Proportion   per  1,000  Total   Deaths. 
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Diseases  of  early  infancy... ._  MA 
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other   violence 67.9 

All    other    eaust« _ _ 43.4 
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TABLE  31.— Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  with  Proportion  per  1,000  Total 
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Deaths,  for  Freeholders'  Charter  Cities  Arranged  Geographically:  1913— Concluded. 
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TABLE  32.— Deaths  from   CerUIn   Principal  Causes,  with   Proportion  per  1,000 
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Total    Deaths,   for   Freeholders*   Charter  Cities  Arranged   Geographically:   1912. 
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34.9 
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0.2 
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23.3 
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76.9 
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15.4 

24.6 
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78.8 

73.8 
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30.8 

76.9 

36.9 
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20.5 
77.4 
66.9 

4.6 

86.6 
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88.8 

9.1 
25.1 
15.9 
50.2 
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38.7 
22.8 
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38.7 
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60.6 
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60.6 
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16.1 
80.7 

50.3 
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7.4 

35.1 
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18.5 
55.5 
18.5 
9.3 
46.3 
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27.8 
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37.0 
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83.3 
74.1 

46.5 
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31.8 
72.0 

16.1 
16.1 

87.7 

17.5 
157.9 

17.5 
105.3 

17.5 

17.5 

80.1 

140.4 

35.1 

29.7 
6.4 

64.5 

241.9 

80.6 

32.3 

29.6 

118.5 

148.1 

14.8 

37.1 

106.1 
197.0 
106.1 

09.8 

232.6 

46.5 

93.2 

224.6 

93.2 

44.5 

16.1 

23.3 

23.2 

23.2 

102.8 

27.5 
6.4 

4*».4 
32.3 
16.1 
32  3 

50.3 
44.5 

14.8 
74.1 
22.2 
214.8 
29. G 

.30.3 
60.6 
30.3 
15.1 
30.3 
45.4 
60.6 

40.2 

63.6 

6.3 

46.5 

31.8 

48.4 
32.8 

64.5 

70.2 

157.9 

35.1 

14.8 

46.5 
46.5 

5:1.0 
36.0 
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TABLE  32.— Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes*  with  Proportion  per  ijOOO  Total 


CauM  of  dntli 


Deaths. 
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Typhoid   fever   

Malarial  fever 

bmallpox   

Measles 

Scarlet  fever  -_.. 

Whooping-cough   : 1 

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    - 

Other  epidemic  diseases _._ 

Tuberculosis   ol   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs — 

Cancer - 

Other   general    diseases 

Meningitis   - 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system .> 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system. 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  imder  2  years 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases   of   digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    - 

Other  violence - - — 

All  other  causes — — - 
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Proportion   per   1,000  Total   Deaths. 
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Typhoid   fever 

Malaria]    fever   - 

Smallpox  - 

Measles   _. — 

Scarlet  fever - - 

Whooping-cough    _ 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    -— - - 

Other   epidemic   diseases _ , 

TulKTculoels    of   lungs - 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs. 

Cancer    - - - -.. 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    _ - 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system.. _ 

Diseases  of  drrulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrha'a  and  enteritis,  under  2  years. 

Diarrhrpa  and  enteritis,  2  years  old  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system _. 

Brlght's  disease  and  nei>hritis _. 

Childbirth 

DlseaHcs  of  early  Infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence 

All   other   causes—. 
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65.9 
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44.0 
G0.4 
49.5 
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32.3 
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139.8 

10.8 

64.5 

21.5 
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10.7 
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75.3 
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2.6 
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62.7 
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11.6 
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5.8 
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11.6 
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48.5 
16.5 
30.0 
16.5 
90.1 
63.0 
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5.1 
3.4 
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20.5 
47.8 
30.7 
10.* 
145.0 
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99.0 
17.1 
IS.T 
27.3 
34.1 
46.1 
6.8 
20.G 
17.1 
98.9 
59.7 
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Deaths,  for  Freeholders'  Charter  Cities  Arranged  Geographically:  1912 — Concluded. 


CalifomU 


Southern  CAllfomU 
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59.8 
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7.9 
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95.7 

9.4 
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6.6 
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81.5 

23.5 
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11.1 
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4.3 

80.9 
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86.6 

77.8 

74.1 

73.0 
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71.4 
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63.8 
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19.8 

25.6 
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24.7 

7.5 

32.9 

17.9 

44.4 

33.6 

30.4 

38.5 

7.3 

15.8 

9.2 

3.1 

9.4 

6.6 

11.9 

7.4 

13.4 

18.2 

12.8 

44.1 

110.2 

53.7 

64.8 

58.1 

52.6 

35.7 

44.4 

80.2 

48.6 

106.8 

132.3 

47.2 

65.5 

92.6 

71.2 

46.0 

69.3 

66.7 

63.8 

62.8 

42.7 

7.8 

15.8 

12.7 

6.2 

13.1 

5.9 

7.4 

3.3 

10.1 

8.6 

51.5 

15.8 

39.9 

24.7 

26.2 

92.1 

65.5 

40.7 

40.3 

40.5 

20.9 

7.3 

23.8 
63.7 
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83.8 

18.7 
43.1 

29.8 
77.4 

7.4 
77.8 

33.6 
83.9 
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74.0 
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110.3 

55.1 

32.9 

85.5 

29.4 

55.1 

44.5 

46.3 

31.8 

72.4 

• 

53.6 

48.2 

40.3 

44.6 
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TABLE    33. — Deaths    of    Males    and     Females    15    Years    and    Over    from 


Occupatluu 
(Showing  annually  at  least  50  deaths) 


8 


15  YEARS  AND  OVER 31,584 

Males 19,946 

All  occupations  17,045 

Professional 961 

Architects,  artists  and  teachers 

of  art  51 

ClcTRymen    148 

Engineers  and  surveyors 224 

Lawyers  - 114 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music  (M 

Physicians  and  surgeons 155 

Teachers  (school)   58 

Others  of  this  class 117 

Clerical  and  official 1,834 

Bookkeepers*,  clerks  and  copyists  648 
Bankers,  brokers  and  officials  of 

companies    - 230 

Collectors,  auctioneers,  ag^ta..  329 

Others  of  this  class 127 

Mercantile  and   trading 1,802 

Apothecaries,  pharmacists,  etc..  66 

Commercial  travelers  60 

Merchants  and  dealers 803 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 50 

Others  of  this  class 322 

Public  entertainment - 407 

Hotel  and  boardlnghouse  keep- 
ers     109 

Saloon  keei>er8,  liquor  dealers, 
bartenders  and  restaurant  keep- 
ers       298 

Personal  service,  police  and  mili- 
tary       569 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 122 

Janitors   and  sextons 73 

Policemen,  watchmen  and  detec- 
tives     - 124 

Soldiers,    sailors    and    marines 

(U.   S.)   140 

Others  of  this  class 110 

Laboring  and  servant. 3,507 

Laborers   (not   agricultural) 3,179 

Servants    418 

Manufacturing  and  me<hanical  In- 
dustry      3,485 

Bakers 92 

Blacksmiths    194 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 105 

Butchers    - - 130 

Oablnetmakers  and  upholsterers  63 

Carpenters     _.  052 

CompoRltors,    printers    and 

pressmen     — 109 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  loco- 
motive)     - 208 

Iron   and  steel  workers 140 

Machinists    196  , 

Masons  (brick  and  stonej 85 

Painters,     glaziers,    varnlshers..  273 

Piuniber}",  gas  and  steam  fitters  82 

Tailors     128 

Others  of  this  class 1.029 
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12 
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16 
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12 
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7 
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3,887 
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26 
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ficltctcd  Cauiei.  Claiimad  by  Occupation,  witn  Per  Centa,  ror  CalifornUi  1S13. 
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TABLE  33. — Deaths  of  Males  and   Females  15  Years  and  Over  from   Selected 

DeAUu:    1913 
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Causes,  Classified  by  Occupation,  with  Per  Cents,  for  California:  1913 — Concluded. 
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TABLE  34. — Deaths  of  Males  and  Females  15  Years  and  Over  from  Selected 


Occupation    ' 
(Showing  annually  at  least  50  deaths) 


> 


15  TEARS  AND  OVER -...|  30,174 

Males   I  19,001 

All   occupations   16,391 
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of   companies    193 
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Causes,   Classified    by   Occupation,  with   Per  Cents,   for  California:    1912. 
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6.9 
5.1 


6.8 

11.0 

5.2 

5.3 

2.5 

10.2 

10.0 

5.8 
4.7 


6.7       6.7 


6.3 
10.0 

7.0 
7.5 
5.6 
19.2 
8.2 


8.0 
2.7 

7.8 
7.4 
8.3 
11.5 
6.0 


6.7     11.0 
0.0       8.0 


7.0 


12.1 


9.1 

10.4 

6.0 

13.0 

9.6 

6.4 

13.3 

13.3 

7.0 

8.6 

17.1 

7.6 

18.0 

7.5 

10.6 

8.2 

9.2 
6.7 
4.5 
1.0 

8.8 
5.1 
9.3 


8.9 
7.9 
9.6 
0.4 
8.0 
6.8 
9.6 


3.1     12.2 


16.9 

14.3 

17.1 

4.5 

7.9 

18.8 

5.2 

8.9 


8.4 
4.8 
8.2 
14.6 
6.3 
5.3 
8.2 
9.8 
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TABLE   34. — Deaths  of   Males  and    Females   15  Years  and  Over  from  Selcctfd 


Orrupatlon 
(Htumliig  annually  at  leant  50  cleathfi) 


Atfrl(*ulturni,    trurmportntlon    iiimI 
otfit'r  out(lo<»r 
DniynK'ii.    Iinckini'ii,     ti'iiiii^t<T»< 
KuriiHTN,      piniitcrri     and     farm 

lulMlttTH  .     . 

UntU'iMTH,     norl»*tH.     iiurHiTynioii 

ami    vliH'    KfouiTM    . 
Mvrry       wtahh*      kiH'pfn*       and 

tlONt  liTN 

LunilH'rnx'n   and  raflxnirn 
MliMTM  and  <iiiarrynirn 
NallofH,   plhdM  and  oy>«t<*rnH'n     . 
Nti'ani    railroad   eniployci'H      .     , 
Hlork       ralNtTH,      lifrdtTH      and 

dn^viTu  

<Uln'rn   (»f   tlilH   v\an»     

All    oIImt    orrupatloiiM  

No   occupation 

FtitKih'a 

All    oci'upatloni     

'IVaclHTM   In   rcIiooIh 
lt(>okk«H>pcrH,    cIcrkH.    copyhtn     . 

Nnr^cH    and    ndilHlvcw         

NcrvantH 

I>r«*HHniakcrN    and    8cniiii«tn'M.scs 

All    olluT    occupallonH 

No  occiipatl<in 
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CauMS,  CliMlfled  by  Occupation,  wJth  Per  Cent*,  for  California:  1912— Continued. 
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IV.    STATISTICS  OF  MARRIAGES:  1913  AND  1912. 
SYNOPSIS. 

General  Marriage  8latislics. — Of  the  31,H8;i  marriages  in  1913  and 
the  31,276  in  1912,  those  which  were  the  first  for  both  parties  nuniben?d 
22,494  and  22,811,  respei'tively,  the  per  cents  being  71.7  and  72.9  agaiast 
the  annnal  average  of  72.8  for  190!)  to  1913.  The  per  eeut  distribution 
of  marriages  by  number  in  order  was  aliont  the  same  for  1912  as  for 
the  five  year  period,  while  1913  shows  comparatively  few  first  inarriag;es 
for  both  parties  but  relatively  many  where  one  or  both  parties  had  lui'u 
married  before. 

The  proportion  of  first  marriages  was  considerably  higher  each  year 
tor  San  Francisco  than  for  any  other  geographic  division,  though  not 
as  high  as  for  certain  small  counties  in  the  interior.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  where  both  parties  were  single  is  very  low  indeed,  however, 
for  Marin  and  San  Klatco  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
for  Orange  adjoining  Los  Angeles. 

In  1913  there  were  3,606  marriages  of  single  men  with  widows  or 
divorcees,  but  only  2,469  marriages  of  single  women  with  widowers 
or  divorced  men,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1912  being  3,422  and 
2,387.  Bach  year  only  six  counties  showed  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
there  are  more  unions  of  bachelors  with  widows  than  of  maids  with 
widowers. 

In  2,814  cases,  or  8.9  per  cent  of  all,  in  1913  and  in  2,656,  or  8.5  per 
cent,  in  1912,  the  marriages  were  the  sei'ond  or  over  for  both  grooms 
and  brides.  Marriages  where  both  parties  were  widowed  or  divorced 
occur  less  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  suburbs,  and  less  in  the  whole 
urban  area  than  in  sparsiily  settled  rural  counties. 

In  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  the  single  grooms  numbered  26,100 
and  26,233;  the  widowed  2,739  and  2,602;  and  the  divorced  2,544  and 
2,441.  The  per  cents  single  were  83.2  and  83.9  as  compared  with  the 
annual  average  of  83.8  for  1909  to  1913. 

The  single  brides  totaled  24,963  and  2'^A9S  in  1913  and  1912,  respec- 
tively; the  widowed  3,181  and  3,014;  and  the  divorced  3,239  and  3,064. 
The  per  cents  single  were  79.6  and  80.6  against  the  annual  average  of 
80.6  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  per  cents  divorced,  among  both  grooms  and  brides,  were  some- 
what greater  in  1913  and  1912  than  the  respective  averages  for  1909  to 
1913.  Through  the  past  seven  years,  in  fact,  the  per  cent  of  divorcees 
among  brides  increased  steadily,  thus;  7.4  (1907).  7.7,  8.4,  9.5.  9.6,  9.8. 
and  10.3  (1913). 

The  years  1912  and  1913  are  the  first  since  the  beginning  of  regis- 
tration in  1905  to  show  divorcees  ahead  of  widows  iu  the  number 
remarrying. 

The  widows  outnumbered  the  widowers  by  442,  or  16.1  per  cent,  in 
1913  and  by  412,  or  15.8  per  cent,  in  1912.  Similarly,  the  divorcees 
outnumbered  (lie  divorced  men  bv  695.  or  27.3  per  cent,  in  1913  and 
by  623,  or  25  5  per  cent,  in  1912. 

Ti ■•    f  .:j_ ,  ___..   .: ^   ,,..1.  ,d  brides. 

south  of 


The  per  epQ*^  widowed  and  divorced,  both  among  grooms  and 
frenera/Jy  Sn„  .' iug,  were  greater  each  year  Tor  the  counties  st 
Tebachapi  tW    for  H'ose  to  the  north. 
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More  widowers,  as  well  as  widows,  remarry  in  the  country  districts 
than  in  urban  centers  and,  in  the  latter,  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs 
than  in  the  metropolis  proper. 

Divorced  men  and  women  likewise  marry  again  considerably  more 
in  the  surrounding  suburbs  than  within  the  main  city. 

The  high  marriage-rates  for  suburban  counties  are  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  places  are  preferred  by  city  couples,  especially  by 
divorced  persons  marrying  once  more. 

Xatiiity  of  California  Brides,— 01  the  31,383  brides  in  1913  only 
1,294,  or  4.1  per  cent,  w^ere  non-Caucasians,  and  of  31,276  in  1912  only 
1,444,  or  4.6  per  cent,  belonged  to  other  than  the  white  race.  The  Jap- 
anese, Chinese  and  Indian  brides  were  nearly  all  single,  while  the  negro 
brides  included  many  widows  and  divorcees. 

The  white  brides  totaled  30,089  in  1913  and  29,832  in  1912,  and 
among  them  the  single  were  23,853  and  23,931,  respectively;  the 
widowed,  3,070  and  2,916;  and  the  divorced,  3,166  and  2,985. 

The  white  brides  were  classified  by  nativity  as  follows:  California, 
10,804  and  11,203  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively;  other  states,  13,271 
and  12,713 ;  and  foreign  bom,  6,014  and  5,916. 

The  per  cents  single  among  all  white  brides  were  only  79.3  and  80.2 
in  1913  and  1912  against  the  annual  average  of  80.4  for  1909  to  1913. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  divorced  were  no  less  than  10.5  and 
10.0  as  compared  with  the  average  of  9.6  for  the  last  five  years.  In  fact, 
the  per  cent  of  divorces  among  white  brides  increased  steadily  ever 
since  1907,  thus:  7.4  (1907),  7.7,  8.4,  9.6,  9.7,  10.0,  and  10.5  (1913). 

For  Calif ornian,  other  American,  and  foreign  born  white  brides  alike, 
the  per  cents  single  in  1913  and  1912  were  generally  below  the  average 
for  1909  to  1913;  the  per  cents  widowed  substantially  the  same  as 
the  average;  and  the  per  cents  divorced,  almost  without  exception, 
considerably  above  the  average.  Each  class  of  brides  also  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  the  per  cent  divorced  between  1907  and  1913. 

The  proportion  of  widows  among  all  white  brides  was  greater  in 
1913  and  1912  for  Southern  California  than  for  Northern  or  Central 
California,  while  the  proportion  of  divorcees  was  so^iewhat  less  each 
year  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north. 

Widows  remarry  more  in  country  districts  than  in  urban  centers,  but 
divorcees  remarry  more  in  the  metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural  coun- 
ties. However,  both  widows  and  divorcees  remarry  more  in  suburban 
counties,  like  Marin  and  San  Mateo,  than  in  San  Francisco,  the  metrop- 
olis proper. 

In  substantially  each  element  of  the  population — Californian,  other 
American,  or  foreign — more  divorcees,  as  well  as  widows,  remarry  in 
the  suburban  territory  than  within  the  metropolis  itself. 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  brides  bv  nativity  was  as  follows 
for  1913  and  1912:  California,  35.9  and  37.6;  other  states,  44.1  and 
42.6;  and  foreign,  20.0  and  19.8.  The  annual  average  per  cents  for 
1909  to  1913  were:  California,  38.4;  other  states,  42.1 ;  and  foreign,  19.5. 

Over  half  the  white  brides  in  both  1913  and  1912  were  native  daugh- 
ters in  as  many  as  thirty  counties,  all  north  of  Tehachapi.  On  the  other 
hand,  over  half  the  brides  both  vears  were  born  in  other  states  in  onlv 
seven  counties  in  or  near  Southern  California,  while  at  least  one  fourth 
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of  the  brides  each  year  were  foreign  bom  merely  in  San  Francisco  and 
two  other  counties. 

In  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  the  per  cents  bom  in  California 
among  the  single  white  brides  were  38.6  and  40.2  against  the  average 
of  41.2  for  1909  to  1913;  among  the  divorced  were  30.2  and  31.3  against 
the  average  of  31.7 ;  and  among  the  widowed  were  20.8  and  22.4  against 
the  average  of  22.4.  In  all  parts  of  the  State  the  native  daughters  form 
the  bulk  of  the  single  brides  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorced,  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  widowed. 

In  1913  and  1912  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
than  here,  among  the  divorced  were  56.3  and  55.9  against  the  average 
of  55.2  for  the  past  five  years;  among  the  widowed  were  53.2  and  51.9 
against  the  average  of  52.1 ;  and  among  the  single  were  only  41.3  and 
39.8  against  the  average  of  39.3.  In  general,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  divorcees  than  of  the  widows  remarrying  in  California  were  bom 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  while  relatively  few  of  the  single  brides 
here  were  born  in  other  states. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  among  the 
widowed  were  26.0  and  25.7  as  compared  with  the  average  for  1909  to 
1913  of  25.5 ;  among  the  single  were  20.1  and  20.0  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  19.5;  and  among  the  divorced  were  only  13.5  and  12.8  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  13.1.  Throughout  California,  as  a  rule, 
the  proportion  of  foreign  bom  brides  is  highest  among  the  widowed, 
and  next  among  the  single,  being  very  low  indeed  among  the  divorced. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  single  brides  were  born  in  California  or  other 
states,  the  great  bulk  of  the  divorcees  were  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  the  widows  were  likewise  born  outside  of  California, 
either  in  other  states  or  abroad.  The  proportion  foreign  bom,  though 
relatively  great  among  widows,  is  especially  small  among  divorcees, 
nearly  all  the  divorced  brides  being  natives  of  California  or  other  states. 
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GENERAL  MARRIAGE  STATISTICS. 

Number  m  Order. — Table  1,  which  follows,  shows  the  number  in 
order  of  marriages,  with  per  cents,  for  the  three  main  and  eight  minor 
geographic  divisions,  as  well  as  certain  other  groups  of  counties,  in 
lK)th  1913  and  1912.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  arranged 
alphabetically,  may  be  found  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 


TABLE  1. — Marriages  Classified  by  Number  In  Order,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic 

Divisions:*  1913  and  1912. 


Geoirraphlc  dlrlsion 


ToUl 
mar- 
riages 


Number  of  marriage 


Per  cent  of  marriages 


First  of 

both 
parties 


First  of 

groom 

only 


Hrst  of 
bride 
only 


1913 
Thk  State 


31,383 


Northern  California 2,287 

Coast  counties  1,181 

Interior  couDties  1,156 

Central  California 16,947 

San    Francisco   '    5, WO 

Other   bay   counties 4,583 


22,494 


Coast  counties   

Interior  counties 


1,681 
4,743 

12,149 
7,584 
Other  counties   4,565 


Southern  California. 
Lo»    Angeles 


Northern  and  Central 
California 


8,452  I 

5,366 

3,087 


19.234  II  14,042 


Coast  counties  .. 
Interior    coonties 


Metropolitan   area  .. . 
Rural  counties 


13.335  I 

5.899  >! 

10,523 
8,711 


1912 

The  State 31,276 

Northern  California 2,328 

Coast   counties  1,176 

Interior  counties  1,152 

Central  California 17,271 

San    Francisco    6,102 

Other   bay   counties 4,710 

Coast    counties    1.737 

Interior    counties    4,722 


9,753 
4,289 

7,708 
6,334 


Southern  California 11,677      8,191 

Los   Anireles   -    7,490       5,352 

Other   counties   4,187       2,839 


Xorthei^  and  Central 
California  


Coart    counties    . 
Interior    counties 


19,590     14,620 


13,725 
5,874 


10,281 
4,339 


Metropolitan    area    10.812      8,115 

Rural   counties _     8,787       0,505 


3,606 


1,676 

260 

837 

122 

839 

138 

12,366 

1,975 

4,520 

634 

3.188 

576 

1.208 

189 

3,450 

677 

1,371 
826 
546 


1,520 
715 

1,209 
1,026 


22,811       8,422 

r 

1,780 
909 
871 


12,840 
4,810 
3,305 
1,257 
3.468 


1.310 
794 
516 


2,112 

1.468 
644 

1,182 
930 


Second 
or  over 
of  both 


First  of 

both 
parties 


2,469 

155 
80 
76 

1.262 
399 
409 
143 
811 

1,052 
638 
414 


2,235       1,417 


1.081 
386 

808 
609 


211 

151 

186 

103 

70 

94 

106 

81 

92 

1,901 

1,262 

l,2f>8 

572 

388 

332 

010 

31W 

402 

183 

126 

171 

636 

355 

363 

974       1,202 
602  742 

372  480 


977 
486 

781 
632 


J 


999 
465 

734 
720 


First  of 

groom 

only 


2,814 

196 
92  1 

104  I 

1.344 
387 
411 
141 

405  I 

I 
I 

1,274 

755 

619 


1,540 

1.081 
509 

798 
742 


73.0 
76.1 
09.6 
71.9 
72.7 

69.6 
70.7 
67.6 


73.2 
72.7 

73.2 

72.7 


2,387       2,656         72.9 


76.4 
77.3 
75.6 

74.4 
78.8 
70.2 
72.4 
73.4 

70.2 
71.5 
67.8 


1.413       1,434         74.6 


74.9 
73.9 

40.1 

74.0  I 


First  of 
bride 
only 


11.7 
10.7 
12.5 
11.2 
12.2 

11.8 
10.9 
11.9 


78.0         11.6 


11.4 
12.1 

11.5 
11.8 


11.0 

9.1 
8.8 
9.4 

11.0 
9.4 
13.0 
10.5 
11.4 

11.2 
10.6 
12.3 


10.8 

10.7 
11.0 

10.9 
10.6 


7.4 
6.7 
8.9 
8.6 
6.6 

8.6 
8.4 
9.1 


7.4 

7.7 
6.6 

7.7 
7.0 


7.6 

6.5 
5.9 
7.0 

7.3 
6.4 
8.3 
7.3 
7.5 

8.3 
8.0 
8.9 


7.2 

7.1 
7.4 

7.2 
7.2 


71.7 

11.5 

7.9 

73.3 

11.3 

6.8 

74.0 

10.8 

7.1 

72.6 

11.9 

6.5 

Second 
or  over 
of  both 


8.9 

8.6 
8.1 
9.0 

7.9 
6.5 
9.0 
8.4 
8.6 

10.6 
10.0 
11.4 


8.0 

7.7 
8.6 

7.6 

8.6 


8.6 

8.0 
8.0 
8.0 

7.3 
6.4 
8.5 
9.8 
7.7 

10.3 

9.9 

11.0 


7.4 

7.3 

7.7 

6.8 
8.2 
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It  appears  from  Table  1  that  of  31,383  marriages  in  California  in 
1913,  altogether  22,494  were  first  marriages  for  both  parties;  3,606 
were  first  marriages  for  the  grooms  only;  2,469  were  first  marriages 
for  the  brides  only ;  and  2,814  were  second  marriages  or  over  for  both 
grooms  and  brides.  Of  the  31,276  marriages  in  1912,  there  were 
22,811  in  which  neither  party  had  been  married  before;  3,422  where 
only  the  grooms  were  single;  2,387  where  only  the  brides  were  single; 
and  2,656  where  both  grooms  and  brides  were  widowed  or  divorced. 

Analysis  of  the  per  cents  for  the  State  is  facilitated  by  a  calculation 
of  annual  averages  for  1909  to  1913,  the  five-year  period  just  ended, 
as  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Number  in  order 


Per  cent  of  marrUces 


Annual 
aver- 
age: 

1909  to 
1913 


1913 


191S 


1911 


Statb  total - I  100.0 

First   of   both   parties '  72.8 

First  of  groom  only ,  ll.O 

First  of  bride  only_ i  7.8 

Second  or  over  of  botli _._ _ '  8.4 


100.0 

100.0 

71.7 

72.9 

11.6 

11.0 

7.9 

7.6 

8.9 

8.5 

1910 


19M 


100.0       100.0  !    100.0 


73.0 

11.2 

7.7 

8.1 


72.5 

11.0 

8.0 

8.5 


78.« 

10.5 

8.0 

7.9 


k 


The  per  cent  distribution  of  marriages  by  number  in  order  for  1912 
alone  was  about  the  same  as  the  respective  annual  average  per  cents 
for  1909  to  1913.  In  1913,  however,  the  per  cent  of  marriages  which 
were  the  first  for  both  parties,  71.7,  falls  much  below  the  average  of 
72.8  for  the  five-year  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  of 
marriages  which  were  the  first  for  the  groom  or  the  bride  only,  and 
also  which  were  the  second  or  over  for  both  parties,  stand  somewhat 
higher  for  1913  alone  than  the  corresponding  averages  for  1909  to 
1913. 

Reference  to  Table  1,  ante,  indicates  that  the  per  cent  of  first  mar- 
riages for  both  parties  was  much  higher  in  both  1913  and  1912  for 
the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi,  73.0  and  74.6,  respectively,  than  for 
Southern  California,  69.6  and  70.2.  The  per  cents  for  Northern 
California  were  73.3.  and  76.4,  and  for  Central  California  were  73.0 
and  74.4. 

The  per  cent  of  first  marriages  was  somewhat  greater  each  year  for 
the  metropolitan  area,  73.2  and  75.1,  than  for  the  rural  counties  north 
of  Tehachapi,  72.7  and  74.0.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however, 
there  are  wide  differences  between  the  per  cents  for  San  Francisco 
and  for  the  other  bay  counties,  the  per  cents  for  the  metropolis  proper 
being  no  less  than  76.1  in  1913  and  78.8  in  1912  (or  the  highest  among 
geographic  divisions),  but  only  69.6  and  70.2,  respectively,  for  the 
group  of  suburban  counties  (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin  and  San 
Mateo).  Similarly,  the  per  cents  of  first  marriages  were  70.7  and 
71.5  for  Los  Angeles,  but  as  low  as  67.6  and  67.8  for  the  other 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  which  were  the  first  for  both  parties  is  very  high  for  certain 
small  counties.     Thus,  all  of  the  5  marriages  in  Mariposa  in  1913  . 
were  first  marriages  for  both  parties,  while  the  per  cent  of  first  mar- 
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riages  was  also  very  high  in  1912  for  Sierra   (90.9),  Sutter   (89.3), 
and  Mariposa  (87.5). 

On  the  other  hand  the  per  cents  of  first  marriages  are  very  low  indeed 
for  individual  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Thus,  for  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco  the  per  cents  were  only 
65.9  and  65.5  for  San  Mateo  in  1913  and  1912,  and  as  low  as  63.3  and 
63.2,  respectively,  for  Marin.  Likewise,  the  per  cents  of  first  mar- 
riages for  Orange  County,  adjoining  Los  Angeles,  were  only  62.9  in 
1913  and  63.4  in  1912.  There  are  only  a  few  other  counties  in  the 
State  where  in  1913  or  1912  less  than  70.0  per  cent  of  the  marriages 
were  first  marriages  for  both  parties,  the  additional  counties  in  1913 
being  Amador,  Calaveras,  Kern,  Mono,  Plumas,  Riverside,  Sacramento, 
San  Diego,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sutter,  Yolo,  and 
Yuba,  and  in  1912  Alpine,  Del  Norte,  Inyo,  Sacramento,  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,,  and  Yuba. 

In  1913  there  were  3,606  marriages,  which  were  the  first  for  only 
the  grooms,  as  compared  with  only  2,469,  which  were  the  first  for 
only  the  brides.  Similarly  in  1912,  the  first  marriages  for  only  the 
grooms  numbered  3,422  against  only  2,387  for  the  first  marriages  of 
the  brides  alone.  The  excess  of  first  marriages  of  grooms  over  first 
marriages  of  brides  was  1,137,  or  46.1  per  cent,  in  1913,  and  1,035,  or 
43.4  per  cent,  in  1910.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  single  men 
marrying  widowed  or  divorced  women  is  greater  by  over  two  fifths 
than  the  number  of  single  women  marrying  widowed  or  divorced  men. 
No  main  or  minor  geographic  division  of  California  shows  any  de- 
parture from  this  rule,  that  there  are  more  unions  of  bachelors  with 
widows  than  of  maids  with  widowers.  In  fact,  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  only  slight  exceptions  at  that,  for  only  six  of  the  whole 
fifty-eight  counties  in  either  1913  or  1912,  the  six  for  1913  being 
Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Imperial,  Solano,  and  Tulare,  and  the 
six  for  1912  being  Lake,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Placer,  Sutter,  and  Tulare. 
In  Trinity  and  Tuolumne  in  1913,  and  in  Calaveras,  Colusa,  Inyo, 
and  Shasta  in  1912  there  were  exactly  the  same  number  of  marriages 
where  only  the  grooms  were  single  as  where  only  the  brides  were 
single.  But  in  all  the  remaining  counties  of  the  State  the  rule  holds 
good  that  there  are  more  marriages  between  bachelors  and  widows 
than  between  maidens  and  widowers. 

Further  reference  to  Table  1,  ante,  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  mar- 
riages which  were  the  second  or  over  for  both  grooms  and  brides  (8.9 
per  cent  for  the  State  in  1913  and  8.5  per  cent  for  1912)  is  higher  for 
Southern  California  than  for  Northern  and  Central  California.  The 
per  cents  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  were  10.5  and  10.3  for  the 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi  as  compared  with  8.0  and  7.4  for  those 
to  the  north,  being  8.6  and  8.0  for  Northern  California  and  7.9  and 
7.3  for  Central  California.  The  per  cent  of  marriages  where  both 
parties  were  widowed  or  divorced  was  highest  of  all  each  year  for  the 
counties  of  Southern  California  other  than  Los  Angeles,  11.4  in  1913 
and  11.0  in  1912  against  10.0  and  9.9,  respectively,  for  Los  Angeles 
alone.  In  Northern  and  Central  California  the  per  cents  for  the 
rural  counties  were  8.5  and  8.2  in  1913  and  1912  as  compared  with 
7.6  and  6.8,  respectively,  for  the  metropolitan  area.,  Within  the 
metropolitan  area,  moreover,  the  per  cents  were  no  less  than  9.0  in 
1913  and  8.5  in  1912  for  the  suburban  counties  against  only  6.5  anc^ 
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5.4,  respectively,  or  the  lowest  of  all  each  year,  for  San  Francisco 
alone.  Marriages  between  widowed  or  divorced  men  and  women 
occur  less  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  suburbs  and  less  in  an  urban 
center  like  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  than  in  sparsely  settled 
rural  districts.  Thus,  it  appears  from  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  that  the 
counties  in  which  over  one  tenth  of  the  marriages  were  between 
widowers  and  widows  were  suburban  or  rural  counties,  as  follows: 
Lassen,  Madera,  Marin,  Orange,  Riverside,  Sacramento,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma,  Tehama,  and  Trinity  in 
1913;  and  Butte,  El  Dorado,  Inyo,  Lake,  Marin,  Orange,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  and  Yuba  in  1912. 

Status  of  Orooms. — The  table  which  follows  gives  for  each  geo- 
graphic division  in  1913  and  1912  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition 
of  the  grooms — whether  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — at  the  time  of 
marriage.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, appear  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 


TABLE  2.— Grooms  Classified  by  Marital  Condition,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic 

Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


Geographic  division 


Grooms 


Per  cent 


1913 

Thb  State 31,383 

Northern  California 2,287 

Coast  counties   1,131 

Interior  counties   1,156 

Central  California 16,947 

San  Francisco  5,940 

Other   bay   counties 4,583 

Coast  counties  _._ „  1,681 

Interior  counties  - 4,743 

Southern  California 12,149 

Los  Angeles - ._     7,584 

Other   counties    4,566 

Northern  and  Central  California i  19.234 

Coast   counties   13. 33.3 

Interior  counties   5,899 

Metropolitan    area    .  — 10,523 

Rural   counties   ,.     8,711 

1912  ' 

The  State 31,276 

Northern  California.... 2,328 

Coast   counties   1,176 

Interior  counties   1,152 

Central  California 17.271 

San   Francisco  6,102 

Other   bay   counties 4,710 

Coast  counties '  1,737 

Interior  counties   4,722 

Southern  California 11 ,677 

Los  Angeles   7,490 

Other  counties    4,187 

I 

Northern  and  Central  California 19..'ti>l) 

Coast    counties     13.725 

Interior  counties 5,H74 

Metropolitan    area 10,812 

Rural   counties    _— 8,787 


Slnffle 

Widowed 

1 
DlTorcenl 

Single 

Widowe«l  DlTorred 

26,100 

2,739 

2,544  1 

1 

83.2 

8.7 

8.1 

1,93^ 

180 

171  i 

84.6 

7.9 

7.5 

969 

83 

86  , 

84.8 

7.6 

7.6 

977 

94 

85 

84.5 

8.1 

7.4 

14,341 

1,298 

1,308  ' 

84.6 

7.7 

7.7 

5,154 

397 

389 

86.8 

6.7 

6.5 

3,763 

375 

445 

82.1 

8.2 

y.7 

1,397 

148 

136 

83.1 

8.8 

8.1 

4,027 

378 

338  i 

84.9 

8.0 

7.1 

9.823 

1,261 

1,065  ' 

80.8 

10.4 

J*.9 

6.191 

765 

628 

81.6 

10. 1 

8.3 

3,632 

496 

437 

79.5 

10.9 

9.6 

16,277 

1,478 

1.479 

84.6 

t  .  < 

11,273 

1,003 

1,056 

84.5 

7.6 

7.9 

5,004 

472 

423 

84.8 

8.0 

7.* 

8,917 

772 

sai 

84.8 

7.3 

7.9 

7,8«> 

706 

645 

84.5 

8.1 

7.1 

26,233 

2,(»2 

2,441 

83.9 

*      8.3 

7.8 

1,991 

179 

158 

85.5 

1  .i 

6.8 

1,012 

86 

78 

86.1 

7.3 

6.6 

979 

93 

80 

85.0 

8.1 

6.9 

14.741 

1.222 

1,308 

85.3 

7.1 

7.6 

5.:i82 

357 

303 

88.2 

5.9 

5.9 

3.915 

370 

425 

83.1 

7.9 

9.0 

1,440 

136 

161 

82.9 

7.8 

9.3 

i,(m 

359 

359  , 

1      84.8 

.        7.6 

7.6 

9.501 

1,20J 

975 

81.4 

10.3 

8.3 

6.146 

1        7()5 

579 

82.1 

10.2 

3.355 

436 

39"> 

8').1 

10.4 

9.5 

U>.7;{2 

1,401 

1.46<i 

85.4 

7.1 

7.3 

11.7I!> 

949 

1,027 

85.6 

6.9 

7.5 

4,UK3 

452 

439 

84.8 

7,5 

9.297 

727 

788 

86.0 

6.7 

7.3 

7,435 

674 

1 

678 

<               1 

84.6 

7.7 

7.7 
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Table  2  shows  that  of  31,383  grooms  in  1913,  some  26,100,  or 
83.2  per  cent,  were  single ;  2,739,  or  8.7  per  cent,  widowed ;  and  2,544, 
or  8.1  per  cent,  divorced.  Of  the  31,276  grooms  in  1912,  the  single 
were  26,233,  or  83.9  per  cent ;  the  widowed  2,602,  or  8.3  per  cent ;  and 
the  divorced  2,441,  or  7.8  per  cent. 

The  following  tabular  statement  summarizes  the  per  cents  for  the 
State  for  the  five  years,  1909  to  1913 : 


Per  cent  of  grooms 


HariUl  ooodltioQ 


Annual 
aver- 
age: 

1909  to 
1913 


1913 


1912 


1911 


1910 


1909 


St ATB  TOTAL 

8fnffle    

Widowed    

DiTorced   


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

83.8 

83.2 

83.9 

81.2 

83.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.3 

8.5 

8.8 

7.6 

8.1 

7.8 

7.3 

7.7 

100.0 

84.1 
0.0 
6.9 


The  per  cent  for  single  grooms  in  1913  (83.2)  falls  below  the 
average  of  83.8  for  1909  to  1913,  while  the  per  cent  in  1912  (83.9) 
was  virtually  the  same  as  the  five-year  average.  The  per  cent  for 
widowed  grooms  was  exactly  the  same  in  1913  as  for  the  five-year 
period  (8.7),  though  in  1912  (8.3)  it  stood  below  the  average.  The 
per  cents  divorced  in  both  1913  and  1912  (8.1  and  7.8,  respectively) 
were  somewhat  above  the  five-year  average  of  only  7.5. 

It  appears  from  Table  2,  ante,  that  in  1913  and  1912  relatively  more 
grooms  were  single  in  Northern  and  Central  California  than  in  South- 
em  California.  The  per  cent  single  for  the  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi  was  84.6  in  1913  and  85.4  in  1912,  while  for  the  counties  to 
the  south  the  per  cents  were  only  80.8  and  81.4,  respectively. 

There  is  relatively  little  difference  between  the  per  cents  for  the 
metropolitan  area  (84.8  and  86.0)  and  for  the  rural  counties  (84.5  and 
84.6)  of  Northern  and  Central  California.  However,  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  metropolitan  area  between  the  per  cents  for  San 
Francisco  and  the  other  bay  counties.  The  per  cent  of  single  grooms 
in  the  metropolis  proper  was  86.8  in  1913  and  88.2  in  1912,  these  being 
the  maximum  per  cents  among  geographic  divisions,  while  for  the 
suburban  counties  the  per  cents  were,  respectively,  82.1  and  83.1,  or 
about  the  lowest  outside  Southern  California.  The  per  cents  single 
were  81.6  and  82.1  for  Los  Angeles  in  1913  and  1912,  but  only  79.5  and 
80.1,  respectively,  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  individual 
counties  in  which  at  least  90.0  per  cent  of  the  grooms  were  single  were 
(in  1913)  Calaveras,  Del  Norte,  Lake,  Mariposa,  Mono,  Nevada,  Plumas, 
San  Benito,  Sierra,  and  Tuolumne,  and  (in  1912)  Alpine,  Del  Norte, 
Mariposa,  Mono,  Plumas,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  and  Trinity.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  in  which  only  80.0  per  cent  or  less  of  the  grooms  were 
single  were  Marin,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Diego,  and  Trinity  in  1913, 
and  Inyo,  Lake,  Lassen,  Orange,  San  Diego,  and  Yuba  in  1912. 

Reference  to  Table  2,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  widowers 
among  the  grooms  is  much  greater  for  Southern  California  than  for 
Northern  or  Central  California.     The  per  cent  widowed  for  the  coun- 
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ties  south  of  Tehachapi  was  10.4  in  1913  and  10.3  in  1912  as  compared 
with  7.7  and  7.1,  respectively,  for  the  counties  to  the  north.  The  per 
cents  were  10.1  and  10.2  for  Los  Angeles,  and  10.9  and  10.4  for  the 
other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively.  North 
of  Tehachapi,  the  per  cents  were  only  7.3  and  6.7  for  the  metropolitan 
area  against  8.1  and  7.7  for  the  rural  counties.  Within  the  metro- 
politan area,  moreover,  the  per  cents  were  only  6.7  in  1913  and  5.9  in 

1912  for  the  metropolis  proper  as  compared  with  8.2  and  7.9  for  the 
suburban  counties.  Generally  speaking,  more  widowers  remarry  in 
the  rural  counties  than  in  metropolitan  centers,  and  in  the  metropolitan 
district  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  individual  counties  (shown  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
widowers  formed  at  least  one  tenth  (10.0  per  cent)  of  all  grooms  in 

1913  were:  El  Dorado,  Santa  Clara,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  and 
Tulare  north  of  Tehachapi ;  and  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Diego,  and 
Santa  Barbara,  in  Southern  California.  In  1912  the  counties  in  which 
10.0  per  cent  or  more  of  all  grooms  were  widowers  were:  Butte,  Inyo, 
Lake,  Lassen,  Merced,  Modoc,  Yolo,  and  Yuba,  in  Northern  and  Central 
California ;  and  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and 
Santa  Barbara,  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Further  reference  to  Table  2,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
divorced  grooms,  as  of  the  widowed,  is  greater  for  the  counties  south 
of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north.  The  per  cents  divorced  in 
1913  and  1912,  respectively,  were  8.8  and  8.3  for  Southern  California 
as  compared  with  7.7  and  7.6  for  Central  California  and  7.5  and  6.8 
for  Northern  California,  or  7.7  and  7.5  for  both  together.  The  per 
cents  were  8.3  and  7.7  for  Los  Angeles  in  1913  and  1912  against  9.6 
and  9.5,  respectively,  for  the  other  counties  of  Southern  California. 
North  of  Tehachapi,  however,  the  per  cents  divorced  are  not  far  from 
the  same  for  the  metropolitan  area  (7.9  and  7.3)  as  for  the  rural 
counties  (7.4  and  7.7).  Within  the  metropolitan  area  the  per  cents 
divorced  are  much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  suburbs,  bein^ 
only  6.5  and  5.9  for  the  metropolis  proper  as  compared  with  9.7  and 
9.0  for  the  other  bay  counties.  Thus,  not  nearly  so  many  divorced 
men  remarry  in  the  main  city  itself  as  in  the  adjoining  suburban 
counties. 

The  counties  (given  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post,)  having  at  least  7.5 
per  cent  of  the  grooms  in  1913  divorced  were:  Alameda,  Butte,  Contra 
Costa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Kern,  Lassen,  Madera,  Marin,  Monterey,  Napa, 
San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Siskiyou, 
Solano,  Sonoma,  Tuolumne,  and  Yuba,  north  of  Tehachapi;  and  Ijos 
Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Diego,  in  Southern  California.  The 
counties  with  7.5  per  cent  or  more  divorced  grooms  in  1912  were:  Ala- 
meda, Amador,  Butte,  Colusa,  Inyo,  Lake,  Lassen,  Madera,  Marin,  Napa, 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Shasta,  Sierra,  Tuolumne,  and  Yuba,  in  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia; and  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,   San  Diego,  and  Santa 
Barbara,  south  of  Tehachapi.     The  per  cent  of  divorced  grooms  was 
notably  high  each  year  for  Marin  (12.0  and  11.2)  and  for  San  Mateo 
(11.5  and  10.9),  adjoining  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  Orange  (13.1 
and  11.4),  adjoining  Los  Angeles. 
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Status  of  Brides. — The  following  table  shows  for  the  several  geo- 
graphic divisions  in  1913  and  1912  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition 
of  the  brides — whether  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — on  the  wedding 
day.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  in  alphabetical  order, 
appear  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 


TABLE  3. — Brides  Clattlfied  by  Marital  Condition,  for  Geographic  Divisions: 

1913  and  1912. 


Geoffrapblc  division 


Brides 


Total    IJ  Single    Wldowe<1  Dlvoroed 


Per  cent 


I  I 

Single  I W^ldowed, Divorced 


1913 

Thb  State 

Northern  California 

Coast  counties 

Interior  eooDties  

Central  Calif omia 

San   PrandBOo  

Other   bay   coontfes , 

Coast    eountiefi _ 

Interior  coonties _ 

Southern  Cdlifomia 

Ix>s    Angles    

Other  counties    

Northern  and  Central  California  — 

Coast    counties    

Interior  counties   

Metropolitan    area   

Rural   counties 

1912 
Thb  State - 

Northern  California... 

Coast  counties   _.. 

Interior    counties    .-. 

Central  California — 

Han    Francisco    

Other   bay  counties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties   

Southern  California 

Lob    Angeles    

Other  counties   

Northern  and  Central  California  — 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties 

Metropolitan   area 

Rural   counties   .— 


31,883 

2,287 
1,181 
1,156 

16,M7 
6,910 
4,683 
1,681 
4,748 

12,149 
7.684 
4.565 


24,963 

1,881 
917 
914 

18,628 
4,919 
3,597 
1,851 
8.761 

9,594 
6.006 
8.501 


19.234  I  15,459 
18.835  I  10.784 

5,899       4,676 

I 

10,623   8,616 
8,711   6,943 


31,276  26,198 


2.328 
1,176 
1.152 

17,271 
6.102 
4,710 
1,787 
4,722 

11,677 
7,490 
4,187 


1.931 
979 
952 

14,102 
5,196 
3,606 
1.383 
3.823 

0.165 
6,964 
8,211 


19.599  16,083 

18,725  11,268 

6,874  I  4,775 


10,812 
8,787 


8.896 
7,137 


8,181 

231 
112 
119 


196 
110 

88 

1,464 
402 
438 
183 
441 

1,852 
855 
497 

1,082 

1,133 

529 

840 
822 


3,289 

225 
102 
123 


1,604 

1.815 

450 

571 

437 

549 

160 

180 

467 

515 

1,446 

1.199 

870 

711 

576 

488 

1.736 

2.040 

1.149 

1,402 

586 

638 

887 

1,120 

848 

920 

8,014  '    8,064 


199 

87 

112 

1,705 
502 
574 

in 

458 

1,160 
661 

479 

1,904 

1.834 

570 

1.076 
828 


79.6 

80.1 
81.1 
79.1 

80.4 
82.8 
78.5 
80.4 
79.3 

78.2 
79.1 
76.7 

80.4 
80.0 
79.3 

80.9 
79.7 


80.6 

83.0 
83.2 
82.7 

81.6 
85.2 
78.5 
79.6 
81.0 

78.5 
79.5 
76.7 

81.8 
82.0 
81.8 

82.3 
81.2 


10.1 

10. 1 

9.9 

10.8 

8.0 
7.6 
f).5 
8.9 
9.8 

11.9 
11.5 
12.6 

9.0 
8.6 
9.9 

8.4 
9.7 


9.6 

8.6 
9.4 
7.6 

8.5 
6.6 
9.3 
10.5 
9.8 

11.6 
11.4 
11.9 

8.5 
8.8 
9.0 

7.8 
9.4 


10.8 

9.8 

9.0 

10.6 

10.7 
9.6 
12.0 
10.7 
10.9 

9.9 

9.4 

10.7 

10.4 
10.6 
10.8 

10.7 
10.6 


9.8 

8.6 
7.4 
9.7 

9.9 
8.2 
12.2 
9.9 
9.7 

9.9 

9.1 

11.4 

9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

9.9 
9.4 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  31,383  brides  in  1913,  the  single 
nnmb^red  24,963,  or  79.6  per  cent;  the  widowed  3,181,  or  10.1  per  cent; 
and  the  divorced  3,239,  or  10.3  per  cent.  Of  the  31,276  brides  in  1912, 
altogether  25,198,  or  80.6  per  cent,  were  single,  3,014,  or  9.6  per  cent, 
were  widowed;  and  3,064,  or  9.8  per  cent,  were  divorced. 
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The  tabular  statement  which  follows  gives  a  summary  of  the  per 
cents  for  the  State  for  the  five  year  period  just  ended : 


MarlUl  condition 


Per  cent  of  brides 


Annual 
average: 
1M9  to 
1913 


1913 


191S 


1911 


1910 


19W 


State  total 

single   

Widowed  -— 

Divorced 


100.0 

100.0 

lOD.O 

100.0 

100.0 

80.6 

79.6 

80.6 

80.7 

80.5 

9.9 

10.1 

9.6 

9.7 

10.0 

9.5 

10.3 

9.8 

9.6 

9.5 

100.0 

SI  .6 

10.0 

8.4 


The  per  cent  for  single  brides  in  1913  (79.6)  falls  considerably  below 
the  five  year  average  but  in  1912  (80.6)  was  exactly  the  same  as  the 
.average.  The  per  cent  widowed  was  somewhat  more  in  1913  (10.1) 
while  somewhat  less  in  1912  (9.6)  than  the  average  of  9.9  for  1909 
to  1913.  The  per  cents  for  divorced  brides,  however,  in  both  1913  and 
1912  (10.3  and  9.8,  respectively)  stand  above  the  annual  average  of 
9.5  for  the  five  year  period  just  ended.  It  may  be  added,  furthermore, 
that  the  per  cent  divorced  among  brides  has  risen  steadily  ever  since 
1907,  as  follows:  1907,  7.4;  1908,  7.7;  1909,  8.4;  1910,  9.5;  1911,  9.6; 
1912,  9.8;  and  1913,  10.3. 

Moreover,  from  the  beginning  of  registration  under  the  law  of  1905, 
there  were  more  widows  than  divorcees  among  brides  each  year  until 
1912,  when  divorcees  outnumbered  widows  by  50  (3,064  against  3,014), 
divorcees  likewise  surpassing  widows  among  brides  in  1913  by  58  (3,239 
against  3,181). 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1913  the  widowed  grooms  numbered  only 
2,739  against  3,181  for  the  brides,  and  that  in  1912  the  widowers  totaled 
2,602  and  the  widows  3,014.  That  is,  the  widows  outnumbered  the 
widowers  by  442,  or  16.1  per  cent,  in  1913,  and  by  412,  or  15.8  per  cent, 
in  1912.  In  1913  the  divorced  grooms  numbered  only  2,544  and  the 
brides  3,239,  while  in  1912,  similarly,  the  divorced  men  remarrying 
totaled  2,441  and  the  women  3,064.  In  other  words,  the  number  of 
divorced  women  remarrying  exceeded  that  of  divorced  men  by  695, 
or  27.3  per  cent,  in  1913,  and  by  623,  or  25.5  per  cent,  in  1912. 

It  appears  from  Table  3,  ante,  that  in  1913  and  1912  relatively  more 
brides  were  single  in  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  than  in  those  to 
the  south.  The  per  cent  single  among  brides  was  80.4  in  1913  and  81.8 
in  1912  for  Northern  and  Central  California  together  against  only  78.2 
and  78.5  for  Southern  California.  The  per  cents  for  the  metropolitan 
area  were  80.9  and  82.3  in  1913  and  1912,  as  compared  with  79.7  and 
81.2,  respectively,  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  The  per 
cent  of  single  brides  for  San  Francisco  was  82.8  in  1913  and  85.2  in 
1912,  these  being  the  maximum  per  cents  among  geographic  divisions. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  per  cent  for  the  other  bay  counties  was 
merely  78.5  each  year,  or  the  lowest  outside  Southern  California.  The 
per  cents  single  were  79.1  and  79.5  for  Los  Angeles  in  1913  and  1912, 
against  only  76.7  each  year  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  individual 
counties  in  which  at  least  90.0  per  cent  of  the  brides  were  single  were 
Colusa,  Mariposa,  and  Tuolumne  in  1913,  and  Sierra  and  Sutter  in 
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1912.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  in  which  only  80.0  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  brides  were  single  were-  as  follows :  In  1913,  Amador,  Cala- 
veras, Kem,  Lassen,  Los^  Angeles,  Madera,  Marin,  Mendocino,  Modoc, 
Mono,  Orange,  Plumas,  Riverside,  Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta, 
Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Yolo,  and  Yuba; 
and  in  1912,  Alpine,  Butte,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Inyo,  Lake,  Los 
Angeles,  Marin,  Merced,  Monterey,  Napa,  Nevada,  Orange,  Riverside, 
Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Trinity,  Tuolumne, 
and  Yuba. 

Reference  to  Table  3,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  widows 
among  brides,  as  of  widowers  among  grooms,  is  much  higher  in  Southern 
California  than  for  Northern  or  Central  California.  The  per  cent  of 
widowed  brides  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  was  11.9  in  1913 
and  11.6  in  1912  as  compared  with  9.0  and  8.5,  respectively,  for  the 
counties  to  the  north,  the  per  cents  being  10.1  and  8.5  for  Northern 
California  and  8.9  and  8.5  for  Central  California.  The  per  cents  were 
11.5  and  11.4  for  Los  Angeles  in  1913  and  1912  against  12.6  and  11.9 
for  the  other  counties  of  Southern  California.  The  per  cents  for  the 
metropolitan  area  were  8.4  and  7.8  as  compared  with  9.7  and  9.4  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents  for  San  Francisco 
were  only  7.6  and  6.6  in  1913  and  1912  against  9.5  and  9.3,  respectively, 
for  the  other  bay  counties.  As  with  widowers,  so  with  widows,  some- 
what more  remarry  in  the  country  districts  than  in  urban  centers,  and, 
in  the  latter,  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  metropolis  proper. 

The  individual  counties  (shown  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
widows  formed  at  least  one  tenth  (10.0  per  cent)  of  all  brides  in 
1913  were:  Amador,  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Inyo,  Kern,  Lake,  Marin, 
Mendocino,  Modoc,  ^lono,  Napa,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Benito, 
San  Joaquin,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity, 
Tuolumne,  Yolo,  and  Yuba,  in  Northern  and  Central  California;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego,  in 
Southern  California.  In  1912  the  counties  in  which  10.0  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  brides  were  widows  were:  North  of  Tehachapi — Amador, 
Butte,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Inyo,  Marin,  Mendocino,  Alerced,  Mon- 
terey, Napa,  Nevada,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin, 
Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Stanislaus,  Trinity,  Yolo,  and  Yuba ; 
and  south  of  Tehachapi — Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Further  reference  to  Table  3,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
divorced  brides,  unlike  that  of  jjfrooms.  is  slightly  less  for  Southern 
California  than  for  Northern  or  ( -entral  California,  generally  speaking. 
The  per  cent  divorced  among  brides  was  9.9  each  year  for  the  counties 
south  of  Tehachapi  against  10.4  in  1913  and  9.7  in  1912  for  those  to  the 
north,  being  9.8  and  8.5  for  Northern  California  and  10.7  and  9.9  for 
Ontral  California.  The  per  cents  were  9.4  and  9.1  for  Los  Angeles 
m  1913  and  1912  as  compared  with  no  less  than  10.7  and  11.4  for  the 
other  counties  of  Southern  California.  North  of  Tehachapi,  however, 
the  per  cents  divorced  among  brides  are  practically  the  same  for  the 
metropolitan  area  as  for  the  rural  counties,  being  10.7  and  10.6,  respec- 
tively, in  1913  and,  similarly,  9.9  and  9.4  in  1912.  Within  the  metro- 
politan area,  on  the  contrary,  the  per  cent  of  divorced  brides  (as  of 
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grooms)  is  much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay  counties, 
the  per  cents  divorced  among  brides  being  only  9.6  and  8.2  for  the 
metropolis  proper  against  as  much  as  12.0  and  12.2  for  the  suburban 
territory.  While  there  is  no  very  marked  diflference  between  the  metro- 
politan area  and  the  rural  districts  in  the  per  cent  divorced,  whether 
among  grooms  or  brides,  yet  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
metropolis  proper  and  the  surrounding  suburbs  in  the  proportion  of 
divorced  persons  among  those  remarrying,  since  both  divorcees  and 
divorced  men  remarry  less  in  the  main  city  than  in  the  adjacent  suburbs. 

The  individual  counties  (given  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
at  least  7.5  per  cent  of  all  brides  in  1913  were  divorced  were :  Alameda, 
Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Kern,  Lassen, 
Madera,  Marin,  Mendocino,  Merced,  Monterey,  Napa,  Placer,  Plumas, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus, 
Sutter,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Yolo,  and  Yuba,  in  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  Imperial,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino, 
San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara,  in  Southern  California.  The  counties 
with  7.5  per  cent  or  more  divorced  brides  in  1912  were:  North  of 
Tehachapi — ^Alameda,  Alpine,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Del 
Norte,  Inyo,  Kern,  Kings,  Lake,  Lassen,  Madera,  Marin,  Mariposa, 
Merced,  Mono,  Napa,  Nevada,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra, 
Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  and  Yuba ;  and 
south  of  Tehachapi — the  whole  eight  counties,  viz.:  Imperial,  Los  An- 
geles, Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Ventura.  The  per  cent  of  divorced  brides  was  especially  high 
each  year  for  Marin  (16.6  in  1913  and  16.7  in  1912)  and  for  San  Mateo 
(17.6  and  17.7),  adjacent  to  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  Orange  (13.3 
and  15.0),  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  general,  the  proportion  widowed  and  divorced,  both  among  grooms 
and  brides,  is  notably  high  for  counties  like  Marin  and  San  Mateo  in 
the  north  and  Orange  in  the  south,  adjacent  to  the  great  cities  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Analysis  of  marriage  rates  showed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  couples  belonging  to  these  cities 
to  go  to  the  suburbs  to  be  married.  This  preference  for  a  suburban 
town  rather  than  the  city  proper  as  a  place  of  marriage  is  most  marked 
on  the  part  of  widowed  and  divorced  persons  marrying  again,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  divorced.  The  secretive  divorcee  even  more  than  the 
romantic  maiden  enjoys  the  seclusion  of  a  suburban  Gretna  Green. 
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NATIVITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  BRIDES. 

Race  and  Nativity, — The  table  below  gives  for  California  in  1913  and 
1912  a  classification  of  brides  by  race,  nativity,  and  marital  condition, 
as  well  as  the  per  cent  distribution  by  marital  condition.  The  table  also 
shows,  for  both  years,  the  racial  distinction  of  the  non-Caucasian  brides. 

TABLE  4.— Brides  Clattlfied  by  Race,  Nativity,  and  Marital  Condition,  with  Per  Cent 
Distribution  by  Marital  Condition,  for  California:  1913  and  1912. 


Race  or  natlTlty 


ToUl 


Brides 
Single 


1913 


The  State  _. 


31,S83     24,903 


WbJte 80,089  23,853 

Born  in  Callfomla 10,804  9,209 

Bom  in  otbec  Btatee 13,271  9.866 

Foreign  bom 6,014  4,788 

Non-Caucasian    1,294  i    1,110 

Ne^ro '        464  I        322 

Indian  ., |         70  62 

Cbineae  42  85 

Japanese 718  Ii       701 


1912 


The  State 


White 

Bom  in  Oalifomia - 

Bom  in  other  states 

Foreign  bom 

Kon-Caueaslan    

Necro 

Indian  

Cbineee  

Japanese   


29,832 

U.206 

12,713 

6,916 

1,444 

483 

67 

38 

906 


23,931 

9,617 

9.629 

4,785 

1,267 

283 

67 

34 

883 


Wid- 
owed 


3,181 

3.070 

638 

1,634 

798 

m 

83 

u 

6 
U 


31,276     25,196       8.014 


2,916 

652 

1,514 

750 

98 

83 

6 

2 

8 


Di- 
vorced 


3,166 

9&7 

1.781 

428 

73 

60 

7 

1 

6 


2,965 

934 

1,670 

881 

79 

67 

5 

2 

5 


Sltigle 


8,239  t      79.6 


T9.3 
85.2 
74.3 
79.6 
85.8 
09.4 
74.8 
83.3 
97.7 


3,064         80.6 


80.2 
85.9 
75.0 
80.9 
87.7 
65.3 
85.1 
SD.S 
98.6 


Per  cent 

Wid- 
owed 


10.1 

10.2 

5.9 

12.3 

13.3 

8.6 

17.9 

16.7 

14.8 

1.5 


9.6 

9.8 

5.8 

11.9 

12.7 

6.8 

19.2 

7.5 

5.3 

0.9 


ni- 

vojred 


10.3 

10.5 
8.9 

13.4 
7.1 
5.6 

12.7 

10.0 
2.4 
0.8 


9.8 

10.0 
8.3 

13.1 
6.4 
5.5 

15.5 
7.4 
5.2 
0.5 


Ck)iLsidering  first  the  non-Caucasian  brides,  one  will  obser\^e  that 
among  them  the  per  cents  single  were  85.8  in  1913  and  87.7  in  1912 ;  the 
widowed  8.6  and  6.8;  and  the  divorced  5.6  and  5.5.  The  per  cents 
single  were  97.7  and  98.6  among  Japanese  brides;  83,3  and  89.5  among 
the  Chinese;  74.3  and  85.1  among  Indians;  and  only  69.4  and  65.3 
among  negro  brides.  The  per  cents  widowed  were  17.9  and  19.2  for 
negro  brides  but  only  15.7  and  7.5  for  Indians  and  14.3  and  5.3  for 
Chinese,  being  merely  1.5  and  0.9  for  Japanese.  Similarly,  the  per 
cents  divorced  were  12.7  and  15.5  for  negro  brides  but  only  10.0  and 
7.4  for  Indians  and  2.4  and  5.2  for  Chinese,  being  merely  0.8  and  0.5 
for  Japanese  brides. 

The  per  cents  for  non-Caucasians  differ  greatly  from  the  per  cents 
for  white  brides,  the  proportion  of  single  brides  among  the  non-Cauea- 
fdans  being  relatively  large  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  single 
brides  among  the  Japanese,  now  the  most  numerous  non-Caucasian 
element  in  the  population  of  California.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted 
that  over  nine  tenths  of  all  marriages  of  Japanese  in  California  take 
place  at  San  Francisco,  the  per  cent  of  all  Japanese  marriages  in  the 
State  occurring  at  this  port  being  93.3  for  1913  and  95.7  for  1912. 

15— 1150S 
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It  seems  that  expectant  Japanese  bridegrooms  from  various  points  in 
the  interior  eome  to  San  Franeisco  to  await  the  arrival  of  trans-Pacific 
steamships  bringing?  fjrroups  of  *^ picture  brides''  direct  from  the  Flowen' 
Kingdom. 

However,  the  1,294  non-Caucasian  brides  in  1913  form  merely  4.1  per 
cent  of  the  State  total,  while  the  1,444  in  1912  form  only  4.6  per  cent. 
The  Japanese  brides  in  1913  and  1912,  numbered  718  and  906,  repre- 
senting per  cents  of  2.3  and  2.9  of  State  aggregates;  the  negro  brides 
numbered  464  and  433  (or  1.5  and  1.4  per  cent) ;  the  Indian  brides  70 
and  67  (or  0.2  per  cent  each  year)  ;  and  the  Chinese  brides  42  and  38 
(or  0.1  per  cent  each  year ) .  On  account  of  the  relatively  small  (though 
increasing)  proportion  of  non-Caucasians  among  California  brides,  and 
also  because  of  the  wide  divergence  between  the  non-Caucasian  races  in 
this  State  (with  Japanese  and  Chinese  from  the  Orient  out-number- 
ing somewhat  American  born  negroes  and  Indians),  attention  will  be 
directed  in  the  following  discussion  only  to  the  facts  for  the  whites. 

Of  the  30,089  white  brides  in  1913  and  the  29,832  in  1912,  the  single 
were  23,853  and  23,931,  respectively;  the  widowed  3,070  and  2,916;  and 
the  divorced  3,166  and  2,985. 

The  white  brides  born  in  California  numbered  10,804  and  11,203  in 
1913  and  1912,  and  among  them  there  were,  respectively,  9,209  and 
9,617  single;  638  and  652  widowed;  and  957  and  934  divorced. 

The  brides  born  in  other  states  totaled  13,271  and  12,713  in  1913  and 
1912,  of  whom  the  single  were,  respectively,  9,856  and  9,529;  the 
widowed  1,634  and  1,514;  and  the  divorced  1,781  and  1,670. 

The  foreign  born  white  brides  were  6,014  in  1913  and  5,916  in  1912. 
among  whom  there  were,  respectively,  4,788  and  4,785  single ;  798  and 
750  widowed ;  and  428  and  381  divorced. 

Analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  4  for  various  classes  of  white 
brides  is  aided  by  the  presentation  in  the  following  tabular  statement 
of  the  annual  averages  for  the  five  year  period  just  ended : 


Nativity 

Annual 

I  averace  per  cent  of  white  brides: 
1909  to  1913 

ToUl 

Single 

Widowed 

DlToroed 

State  total.    

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

80.4 

88.8 
75.1 
80.6 

10.0 

5.7 
12.8 
13.0 

9.6 

Born  In  California 

Born  In  other  states 

Foreign  bom  . 

8,0 

B.fi 

6.b 

The  per  cents  for  single  white  brides  in  1918  especially,  and  for  1912 
in  le,ss  degree,  79.3  and  80.2,  respectively,  fall  below  the  annual  average 
of  80.4  for  1909  to  1913.  The  per  cents  for  widowed  brides,  10.2  and 
9.8,  are  not  far  from  the  same  as  the  average  of  10.0,  while  the  per  cents 
for  the  divorced,  10.5  and  10.0,  stand  somewhat  above  the  average  of 
9.6  for  the  five  year  period.  It  may  be  added  that  the  per  cent  divorced 
among  all  white  brides  rose  steadily  throughout  the  past  seven  years, 
as  follows:  7.4  (1907),  7.7,  8.4,  9.6,  9.7,  10.0,  and  10.5  (1913). 

Among  white  brides  born  in  California,  the  per  cents  single  in  1913 
and  1912,  respectively,  85.2  and  85.9,  are  considerably  below  the  average 
of  86.3 ;  the  per  cents  widowed,  5.9  and  5.8,  are  about  the  same  as  the 
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average  of  5.7;  and  the  per  cents  divorced,  8.9  and  8.3,  are  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  8.0.  The  per  cent  divorced  among  native  Cali- 
fornia brides  increased  successively  through  the  whole  seven  year  period 
thus:  6.0  (1907),  6.3,  7.0,  7.7,  8.0,  8.3,  and  8.9  (1913). 

Among  white  brides  born  in  other  states  the  per  cents  single  in  the 
last  two  years,  74.3  and  75.0,  are  somewhat  below  the  average  of  75.1 
for  1909  to  1913;  the  per  cents  widowed,  12.3  and  11.9,  are  about  the 
same  as  the  five  year  average  of  12.3 ;  and  the  per  cents  divorced,  13.4 
and  13.1,  are  much  above  the  average  of  12.6.  For  brides  bom  in  other 
states  the  per  cents  divorced  were  successively  10.0,  10.4,  11.1,  12.8, 
12.8  again,  13.1,  and  13.4  in  1907  to  1913,  increasing  generally  through 
the  seven  years. 

Among  foreign  bom  white  brides,  the  per  cents  single  in  1913  and 
1912,  79.6  and  80.9,  were  one  below  and  one  above  the  annual  average 
of  80.5 ;  the  per  cents  widowed,  13.3  and  12.7,  were  one  above  and  one 
below  the  average  of  13.0 ;  and  the  per  cents  divorced,  7.1  and  6.4,  were 
likewise  one  above  and  one  below  the  average  of  6.5.  The  per  cents 
divorced  among  foreign  bom  brides  were  successively  4.8,  5.3,  6.0,  6.6, 
6.3,  6.4,  and  7.1  in  1907  to  1913,  having  fluctuated  somewhat  through 
the  seven  years.  Moreover,  the  per  cent  divorced  among  foreign  born 
white  brides,  6.5  as  an  average  for  the  last  five  year  period,  is  much  less 
than  among  hrides  bom  in  California,  8.0,  or  than  among  those  born  in 
other  states,  12.6. 
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Status  of  White  Brides. — Table  5  below,  shows,  by  numbers  and  per 
cents,  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition  of  the  white  brides  at  the 
time  of  marriage — whether  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — for  the  several 
geographic  divisions  of  the  State  in  both  1913  and  1912. 


TABLE    5.— White    Brides    Classified    by    Marital    Condition,    with    Per    CenU,  for 

Geographic  Divisions:   1913  and  1912. 


Geographic  dlrlalon 


White  brides 


Per  omt 


ToUl     '  .Single 


Wid- 
owed 


Di- 
vorced 


Single 


1913 


The  State 30.089  ;  23,863 

Northern  California  |  2,244  1,800 

OoMt  counties 1,113  904 

Interior  counties !  1,181  806 

Central  California |  16,049  12,801 

San  Francisco      5,215  4,217 

Other  bay  counties— 4,490  3,628 

Coast  counties  ,  1,666  1,338 

Interior  counties 4,678  3,718 

Southern  Calif ornia _  11,796  9,252 

Los  Angeles _ 7,362  5,837 

Other  counties , 4,444  8,415 

Northern  and  Central  California 18,293  14,601 

Coast   counties   12,484  0,987 

Interior  counties _ .'  6,809  4,614 

Metropolitan  area  — 9,705  7,746 

Rural  counties  —  8,588  6,856 

1912  i 


8,070 

224 

108 
116 

1,465 
434 
428 
149 
454 

1,381 
826 
655 

1,680 

1,119 

670 

882 

827 


Northern  California  2,277  i    1,888 

Coast  counties  1,153  960 

Interior  counties  1,124  |       928 

Central  California 16,215  18,098 

San  Francisco - _ 5,195  4,309 

Other  bay  countiea 4,033  3,640 

Coast  countR's _ _  1,721  1,371 

Interior  counties  4,<366  3,778 


194 

107 

87 

1,435 
890 
429 
180 
436 


Southern  California 11,340  8,945  1,287 

Los  Angeles  — 7, '^49  5,797  805 

Other  counties  4,091  3,148  ,       482 

I 

Northern  and  Central  CaHfornia ISJV2  14,986  |    1,629 

Coast  counties 12,702  10,280  1,106 

Interior  counties 5,790  4,706  ,       523 

Metropolitan  area  _ 9,828  7,949  819 

Rural  counties  ,  8,664  7,087  810 


220 
101 
119 

1,783 
664 
634 
179 
606 

1,168 
689 
474 

2,008 
1,378 

626 
1,096 

005 


The  State 29,832     23,981      2,916      2,965 


196 

86 

109! 

1,682 

496  !! 
664  \\ 
170 
462 


1.877 
1,316 
661  I 

1,060 
817 


80.2 
81.2 
79.2 

79.8 
80.9 
78.6 
80.8 
79.6 

78.4 
79.4 
76.8 

79.8 
80.0 
79.4 
79.8 
79.8 


80.2 

82.9 
83.3 
82.6 

80.8 
82.9 
78.6 
79.7 
81.0 


8,100        79.8 


Wid- 


81.0 
80.9 
81.3 

80.9 
81.2 


10.2 

10.0 

9.7 

10.3 

9.1 
8.3 
9.5 
8.9 
9.7 

11.7 
11.2 
12.6 

9.2 
9.0 
9.8 
8.9 
9.6 


9.8 

8.6 
9.3 

7.7 

8.8 
7.5 
9.2 
10.4 
9.3 


1,108 

78.9 

11.8 

9.S 

647 

80.0 

11.1 

8.9 

461 

76.9 

11.8 

11.3 

8.8 
8.7 
9.0 

8.3 
0.4 


Dl- 


owed    I  roreed 


10.5 

9.8 

9.1 

10.5 

11.1 
10.9 
U.9 
10.8 
10.8 

9.9 

9.4 
10.7 

11.0 
U.O 
10.8 
11.3 
10.6 


10.0 

8.6 
7.4 
9.7 

10.4 
9.6 

U.i 
9.9 
9.7 


10.2 

10.4 

9.7 

10.8 
9.4 


This  table  shows  tliat  the  per  cent  sinjrle  among  white  brides  was 
hi«?her  each  year  for  tlie  counti(»s  north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those 
to  the  south.  The  per  cents  single  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  were 
79.8  and  81.0  for  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  against  78.4  and  78.9 
for  those  to  the  south,  being  80.2  and  82.9  for  Northern  California  alone 
and  79.8  and  80.8  for  Central  California  alone.     The  per  cent  single 
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in  1913  was  exactly  the  same  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  in  1912  was  80.9  for  the  former 
against  81.2  for  the  latter.  The  per  cent  of  single  white  brides  was 
relatively  high  for  San  Francisco  in  both  1913  and  1912,  80.9  and  82.9, 
respectively,  while  comparatively  low  in  both  instances  for  the  group 
of  other  bay  counties,  78.6  each  year.  The  per  cents  single  were  79.4 
and  80.0  for  Ijos  Angeles,  as  compared  with  76.8  and  76.9  for  the  other 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

The  proportion  of  widows  among  white  brides  is  higher  for  Southern 
California  than  for  Northern  or  Central  California.  The  per  cents 
widowed  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  were  11.7  and  11.3  in  1913 
and  1912,  respectively,  against  9.2  and  8.8  for  those  to  the  north,  being 
10.0  and  8.5  for  Northern  California  and  9.1  and  8.8  for  Central 
California.  The  per  cents  for  Jjos  Angeles  were  11.2  and  11.1,  and  for 
the  rest  of  Southern  California  were  12.5  and  11.8  in  1913  and  1912, 
respectively.  The  per  cents  were  8.9  and  8.3  for  the  metropolitan  area 
as  compared  with  9.6  and  9.4  for  the  rural  counties  of  Northern  and 
Central  Califomiia.  For  San  Francisco  the  per  cents  widowed  were 
only  8.3  and  7.5,  or  the  minimum  each  year ;  but  for  the  other  bay  coun- 
ties the  per  cents  were  considerably  higher,  9.5  and  9.2.  Of  white 
widows  it  may  therefore  be  said,  as  of  widowers  and  widows  of  all 
races  taken  together,  that  more  remarry  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban 
centers,  but  that  in  the  metropolitan  area  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs 
than  in  the  main  city. 

The  proportion  of  divorcees  among  white  brides,  unlike  that  of 
widows,  is  somewhat  less  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for 
those  to  the  north.  The  per  cents  divorced  in  1913  and  1912,  respec- 
tively, were  9.9  and  9.8  for  Southern  California  against  11.0  and  10.2 
for  Northern  and  Central  California  together,  being  9.8  and  8.6  for 
Northern  California  and  11.1  and  10.4  for  Central  California.  The  per 
cents  were  9.4  and  8.9  for  Los  Angeles  in  1913  and  1912  against  no  less 
than  10.7  and  11.3  for  the  other  counties  of  Southern  California.  North 
of  Tehachapi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  divorcees  is  some- 
what greater  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties, 
the  per  cents  for  the  former  being  11.3  and  10.8  against  10.6  and  9.4 
for  the  latter.  Within  the  urban  district,  however,  the  proportion  of 
divorcees  among  white  brides  is  much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for 
the  other  bay  counties,  the  per  cents  being  only  10.8  and  9.6  for  the 
metropolis  proper,  but  as  much  as  11.9  and  12.2  for  the  surrounding 
suburbs.  Divorcees,  unlike  widows,  remarry  more  in  the  metropolitan 
area  than  in  the  rural  counties,  while  both  divorcees  and  widows,  like 
divorced  men  and  widowers,  remarry  more  in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city 
than  within  the  metropolis  itself. 
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Status  of  White  Bridts  (by  Xativiiy). — The  following  table  shows, 
for  the  several  geoj^raphie  divisions  in  1913  and  1912,  the  civil  status 
or  marital  condition — as  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — of  the  white 
brides  classified  by  nativity — ^as  bom  in  California,  born  in  other  states, 
or  foreign  born.  For  convenience  in  presentation,  the  absolute  num- 
bers are  omitted  and  only  the  per  cent  distributions  are  given  here. 
The  absolute  numbers  may  be  found,  however,  in  Tables  11  and  12,  post. 


TABLE  6.— Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Marital  Condition,  of  White  Brides  Classified 

by  Nativity,  for  Qeograplilc  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


White  brides 
Per  cent  single  among      i    Per  cent  widowed  among 


Oeognphlc  division 


those — 


those — 


Per  cent  divoroed  amoog 
those — 


Born     I    Bom     I  ™^_,-„       Born     I    Bom      „„„,_  |     Bom 

in  Call-    In  other    ^?^if"    In  CaU-    In  other    ^?^*f°  !  In  CaU- 

fomla    I    sUtes        "^^        fomU       sUtea    |    "*'™    i   fomla 


Bora 

In  other 

states 


I 


ForeiCD 
born 


1913 
The  State 


Northern  California 

Ooast  comities  

Interior  counties 


Central  Calif orn'f 

San  Francisco  _ 

other  bay  counties 

Ooast  countira 

Interior  counties 


1 

85.2 

74.8 

79.6' 

6.9 

12.3 

88.2 

67.1 

74.8 

5.S 

16.0 

88.1  1 

66.8 

76.9 

5.7 

14.5 

88.3 

67.4 

68.4 

^       4.9 

16.8 

Southern  California. 
Los  Angeles  


Other  counties — j 

Northern  and  Central     i 

California I 

Coast  counties ' 

Interior  counties  


Metropolitan  area 
Rural  counties   


1912 


The  State 


Northern  California 

Coast  countlfis 

Interior  counties 


Central  California.. 

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  ... 


84.4 
84.4 
84.8 
86.3 
83.3 

86.1 
86.9 
85.1 


86.0 
85.2 

84.5 

&i.6 
85.4 


85.9 

88.4 
88.6 
88.2 

ai.9 

85.9 
a3.5 
&5.1 
85.3 


Southern  California  ... 

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties 

Northerii  and  Central 

California.. 

Coast  counties 

Interior  countl«'3 


Metro  poll  tan  area 
Rural  counties  


72.4 
71.5 
71.8 
71.1 
78.9 

76.2 
77.4 
74.0 


71.8 
71.2 
72.7 

71.7 
72.0 


75.0 

72.4 
69.3 
74.7 

78.5 
73.5 
72.2 
70.4 
75.3 


87.7 

76.2 

88.1 

77.9 

87.3 

73.0 

STj.i 

73.4 

a5.i 

72.2 

85.0 

75.2 

84.6 

72.9 

86.1 


73.9 


60.8 
83.7 
74.6 
79.0 
82.8 

78.4 
79.5 
76.3 


80.2 

80.1 
80.7 

80.5 
79.8 


80.9 

82.6 
85.7 
74.4 

81.8 
80.1 
75.6 
77.2 
82.0 

78.9 
79.4 
77.7 


81.8 
82.0 
81.2 

82.3 
81.0 


6.0 
5.5 
6.2 
4.8 
6.6 

6.2 
6.0 
7.6 


6.8 
6.7 
6.2 

6.8 
5.8 


6.8 

5.0 
5.2 
4.7 

6.0 
5.6 
5.7 
6.6 
6.7 


11.8 
10.9 
11.4 
18.3 
12.5 

12.3 
11.8 
18.2 


12.8 
11.7 
13.3 

11.1 
18.4 


11.9 

18.7 
17.8 
10.7 

11.2 
9.7 
11.1 
14.8 
11.4 


5.6 

12.2 

5.0 

11.7 

6.4 

18.1 

5.9 

11.5 

5.7 

11.7 

6.2 

11.3 

6.6 

10.4 

6.2 

12.5 

18.8 

16.7 
16.0 
18.4 

11.7 
10.1 
14.6 
18.1 
11.4 

16.6 
14.8 
16.8 


11.6 
18.0 


12.7 

12.4 
10.1 
18.3 

11.6 
8.5 
15.4 
15.4 
12.0 

14.8 
14.7 
14.9 


11.7 
11.4 
12.6 

11.0 
12.9 


8.9 

6.5 
6.2 
6.8 

9.6 

10.1 

9.0 

8.9 

10.1 

7.7 
8.1 
7.8 


13.4 

16.9 

18.7 
15.8 

15.8 
17.6 
16.8 
16.6 
13.6 

11.6 
10.8 
12.8 


9.6 
8.8 


8.3 

6.6 
6.2 

7.1 

9.1 

8.6 

10.8 

8.3 

8.0 

6.7 
6.9 
6.8 


8.7 
9.2 
7.8 

9.8 

7.7 


17.2 
14.6 


18.1 

13.9 
12.9 
14.6 

16.3 
16.8 
16.7 
14.8 
13.3 

11.6 
10.4 
13.9 


16.1 
16.1 
13.5 

16.7 
13.6 


I 


7.1 

9.0 

7.1 

13.2 

7.5 
6.2 
10.9 
7.9 
6.3 

6.1 

5.7 
6.9 


12.1 

9.2 

15.9 

7.7 

12.1 

9.1 

17.1 

7.8 

12.2 

9.3 

14.0 

7.1 

7.« 
7.2 


6.4 

6.0 
4.2 

7.S 

6.6 
6.4 
9.0 
7.4 
6.0 

6.3 
5.9 
7.4 


6.5 
6.6 
6.2 

6.7 
6.1 
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Table  6  shows  that  the  per  cents  single  were  no  less  than  85.2  in  1913 
and  85.9  in  1912  among  white  brides  born  in  California  as  compared 
with  79.6  and  80.9  among  foreign  bom  white  brides  and  only  74.3  and 
75.0  amcng  those  born  in  other  states,  the  average  per  cents  single  for 
1909  to  1913  being  86.3  for  California  bom  brides,  80.5  for  the  foreign, 
and  merely  75.1  for  brides  born  in  other  states.  For  every  part  of  the 
State  in  both  1913  and  1912,  except  San  Francisco  in  1912  with  the 
foreign  bom  excelling,  the  per  cent  single  is  highest  of  all  among  brides 
born  in  California.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  per  cent  single  is  next  highest 
among  foreign  bom  brides  and  lowest  of  all  among  those  born  elsewhew 
in  the  United  States  than  here,  a  slight  exception  appearing  for  only 
one  minor  geographic  division  in  1912  alone. 

In  both  1913  and  1912  the  per  cent  single  was  much  higher  for  each 
<-la8s  of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  than  for  those  in  the  other  counties  of 
Southern  California.  However,  for  the  metropolitan  area,  as  compared 
with  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  the  per  cent  single  was 
notably  higher  each  year  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter  only  in  the 
ease  of  foreign  bom  brides.  Yet  for  San  Francisco,  in  contrast  with 
its  suburbs,  the  per  cent  single  was  higher  for  the  main  city  than  for 
the  suburban  counties,  not  only  among  brides  bom  abroad  each  year, 
but  also  among  those  bom  in  California  and  in  other  states  as  well,  in 
1912,  the  per  cents  for  Califomian  and  other  American  brides  in  1913 
being  about  the  same  for  San  Francisco  as  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  per  cents  widowed  were  no  less  than  13.3  and  12.7  in  1913  and 
1912  among  foreign  bom  brides  and  12.3  and  11.9  among  those  born  in 
other  states  against  merely  5.9  and  5.8  among  white  brides  born  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  average  per  cents  for  the  last  five  years  being  13.0  for  the 
foreign  born  and  12.3  for  other  Americans  but  merely  5.7  for  native 
Califomians.  In  general,  the  per  cent  widowed  in  1913  and  1912  is 
highest  of  all  among  foreign  born  white  brides,  slight  exceptions  appear- 
ing for  only  San  Francisco  and  one  or  two  other  minor  geographic 
divisions  in  either  year.  Without  exception,  the  per  cent  widowed  is 
decidedly  lowest  among  white  brides  born  in  the  Golden  State. 

Generally  speaking,  the  per  cent  widowed  was  less  among  each  class 
by  nativity  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of 
Tehachapi ;  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north 
of  Tehachapi ;  and  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay  counties. 
No  marked  exceptions  appear  in  either  1913  or  1912  to  the  general  rule 
that  in  each  element  of  the  population  more  widows  remarry  in  rural 
districts  than  in  urban  centers,  and  in  the  latter  more  remarry  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  per  cents  divorced  were  as  great  as  13.4  and  13.1  in  1913  and 
1912  among  whit«  brides  bom  in  other  states,  but  only  8.9  and  8.3 
among  those  born  in  California  and  7.1  and  6.4  among  the  foreign  born, 
the  average  per  cents  for  1909  to  1913  being  12.6  for  other  Americans 
but  merely  8.0  for  Californians  and  6.5  for  the  foreign  born.  Every- 
where in  California  in  both  1913  and  1912,  generally  speaking,  the 
per  cent  divorced  was  greatest  among  bridles  born  in  otlier  states,  next 
amcng  those  bom  in  this  State,  and  lowest  of  all  among  the  foreign 
born.  Slight  exceptions  to  the  rule,  due  to  unnsnally  high  per  cents 
divorced  among  foreign  bom  brides,  appear  in  the  interior  counties 
of  Northern  California  both  ye^rs  as  well  as  in  one  or  two  other  minor 
geographic  divisions  each  year. 
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The  per  cent  divorced  was  much  less  in  both  1913  and  1912  among 
all  classes  of  brides  except  native  Califomians  in  Los  Angeles  than  in 
the  other  counties  of  Southern  California,  and  was  likewise  generally 
less  for  each  element  except  other  Americans  in  San  Francisco  than  in 
the  adjoining  bay  counties.  However,  the  per  cents  divorced  were 
greater  each  year  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi  for  each  class  of  brides  without  any  exception  what- 
ever. The  rule  that  widows  remarry  more  in  rural  districts  than  in 
urban  centers  has  been  found  to  hold  good  for  each  class  of  white  brides, 
\vhether  bom  in  California,  in  other  states,  or  in  foreign  countries.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  rule  that  divorcees,  unlike  widows,  remarry  more  in  the  metro- 
politan area  than  in  the  rural  counties  holdis  true  for  each  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  population.  Divorcees  and  widows  are  alike,  however, 
in  that  for  substantially  each  element  of  the  population — Calif omian, 
other  American,  or  foreign — many  more  remarry  in  the  suburban  terri- 
tory than  within  the  metropolis  proper. 
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Nativity  of  White  Brides, — The  following  table  shows,  by  numbers 
and  per  cents,  the  nativity  of  white  brides — as  born  in  California,  born 
in  other  states,  or  foreign  bom — for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in 
1913  and  1912.  Corresponding  figures,  with  others,  may  be  found  for 
individual  counties,  arranged  alphabetically,  in  Table  15,  post. 


TABLE   7.— White   Brides  Clattlfied    by   Nativity,   with   Ptr  Cents,  for  Qeographlc 

Divisions:   1913  and   1912. 


GMcnidilc  dlrlsion 


White  brides 


ToUl 


I 


Bom 

inCaU- 

foraia 


Born 

In  other 

states 


Foreign 
bom 


Percent 


Bom 

inCaU- 

fomla 


Bom 

In  other 

sUtes 


1913 


Thb  State 30,089     10.804     13,271 


Northern  Calif omia,. 

Coast  conntiei 

Interior  eoantfes  


2,244 
1,113 
1,131 


Central  California 16,049 

Sad  Frandsoo 5,215 

Other  bay  ooonttes . 4,490 

Coast  comitleB  1,666 

Interior  coimttes 4,678 


1,282 
647 
635 

7,278 
2,214 
2.162 
848 
2.064 


689 
241 
898 

6,118 
1,355 
1.431 
613 
1,819 


Southern  California 

Los  Anfelfls 

Otber  conntlss 


11.796 
7,882 
4,444 


2,244  7,514 
1,240  4.753 
1.004       2.761 


6.014        35.9 


323 

225 

96 

3,663 

1.646 

907 

306 

796 

2.068 

1,369 

679 


Northern  and  Central  Calif omia I  18.298 

Ooast  counties \  I2,4fti 

Interior  conntiei ,. 5,809 

Metropolitan  area 9,705 

Boral  comities 8,588 

1912 


8.500 

5.861       3.640 

2.699       2.217 


6,756  ,    3,976 

3,083 

893 


4.366 
4,194 


2,786 
2.971 


2,563 
1,423 


87.1 
68.1 
66.1 

45.3 
42.4 
47.9 
60.9 
44.1 

19.0 
16.9 
22.6 

46.8 
46.9 
46.4 

45.0 
48.8 


44.1 

28.5 

21.7 
36.2 

31.9 
26.0 
31.9 
30.8 
38.9 

68.7 
64.6 
62.1 

31.5 
28.4 
38.2 

28.7 
34.6 


Thb  State '  29,832  11,203  12,713  !    6,916  37.6  42.6 

hi  I      ■ 

Northern  California ,    2,277  1,306  670  2f9  57.5'  20.4 

Coast  connties 1,163  |  649  287  I        217  66.3  \      24.9 

Interior  counties 1.124  650  j       383  '  82  58.6  34.1 

Central  Calif  omia 16,215  7,669  4,840  3,706  47.3  2D.8 

San  Prandsco - 5.195  2,268  1,254  1,673  iA.l  24.1 

Other  bay  counties '     4,633  2,827  1,302  944  50.2  29.4 

Coast    counties    1,721  937  460  824  54.5  ,      26.7 

Interior   counties 4.666  2,187  1,764  765  45.8  37.8 

Southern  Calif  omia 11,340  2,226  7,203  1,911  19.6  63.5 

Los    Angeles    I    7,249  1,281  4,620  I     1,342  17.7  03.8 

Other  counties ,     4.091  915  2,577  569  23.1  1      63.0 

Northern  and  Central  California ,18,492  8,977  5,5io  4,005  48.5  29.8 

Coast   counties    12,702  6,181  3.3t>3  3.158  48. (J  i      2»;.:i 

Interior  counties - 5,790  2,796  2,147  847  48.3  37.1 

I 

Metropolitan    area 9,828  4.595  2.616  2,017  46.8  26.6 

Boral  counties 8,664  4,382  2,804  1,388  50.6  33.4 


Foreign 
bom 


20.0 

14.4 
20.2 

8.7 

22.8 
31.6 
20.2 
18.3 
17.0 

17.3 
18.5 
15.3 

21.7 
24.7 
15.4 

26. S 
16.6 


19.8 

13.1 

18.8 

7.3 

22.9 
32.2 
20.4 
18.8 
16.4 

10.9 
18.5 
13.9 

21.7 
24.9 
14.6 

26.0 
10.0 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  30,089  white  brides  in  1913  and 
29,832  in  1912,  those  born  in  California  were  10,804  and  11,203 ;  those 
born  in  other  states  were  13,271  and  12,713;  and  the  foreign  bom  were 
6,014  and  5,916.  The  per  cents  bom  in  California  were,  respectively, 
35.9  and  37.6 ;  in  other  states,  44.1  and  42.6 ;  and  abroad,  20.0  and  19.8. 
It  may  be  added  that  for  1909  to  1913  the  annual  average  per  cents 
were  as  follows :  California,  38.4 ;  other  states,  42.1 ;  and  foreign  born, 
19.5. 

The  proportion  of  native  daughters  among  the  brides  is  very  high 
indeed  for  Northern  as  well  as  Central  California,  but  very  low  indeed 
for  Southern  California.  The  per  cents  bom  in  California  in  1913 
and  1912  were  57.1  and  57.5  for  Northern  California  and  45.3  and  47.3 
for  Central  California,  or  46.8  and  48.5  for  both  together,  against  as 
little  as  19.0  and  19.6  for  Southern  California.  The  per  cents  were  only 
16.9  and  17.7  for  Los  Angeles  and  22.6  and  23.1  for  the  other  counties 
south  of  Tehachapi.  North  of  Tehachapi,  likewise,  the  per  cents  were 
less  for  the  metropolitan  area  (45.0  and  46.8)  than  for  the  rural  coun- 
ties (48.8  and  50.6),  and  also  less  for  San  Francisco  (42.4  and  43.7) 
than  for  the  other  bay  counties  (47.9  and  50.2). 

The  proportion  of  white  brides  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
than  California  is  very  high  indeed  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi, 
but  is  quite  low  for  those  to  the  north.  The  per  cent  of  brides  born  in 
other  states  was  63.7  in  1913  and  63.5  in  1912  for  Southern  California, 
being  no  less  than  64.6  and  63.8  for  Los  Angeles  and  62.1  and  63.0  for 
the  other  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  per  cents 
for  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  were  only  31.5  and  29.8,  being 
31.9  and  29.8  for  Central  California  and  28,5  and  29.4  for  Northern 
California.  The  per  cents  bom  in  other  states  were  28.7  and  26.6  for 
the  metropolitan  area  as  compared  with  34.6  and  33.4  for  the  rural 
counties.  For  San  Francisco  the  per  cents  were  only  26.0  and  24.1 
against  31.9  and  29.4  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  brides  is  notably  high  only  for  Cen- 
tral California,  especially  in  San  Francisco  and  its  suburbs.  The  per 
cents  foreign  bom  among  white  brides  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively, 
were  22.8  and  22.9  for  Central  California  as  compared  with  only  17.3 
and  16.9  for  Southern  California  and  14.4  and  13.1  for  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  per  cent  for  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  was  21.7 
each  year,  being  no  less  than  26.3  in  1913  and  26.6  in  1912  for  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  merely  16.6  and  16.0  for  the  rural  counties.  The 
per  cents  foreign  born  were  as  great  as  31.6  and  32.2  for  San  Francisco 
as  compared  with  20.2  and  20.4  for  the  other  counties  on  the  bay.  Simi- 
larly, the  per  cents  were  greater  for  Los  Angeles  (18.5  each  year)  than 
for  the  other  counties  south  of  Techachapi  (15.3  in  1913  and  13.9  in 
1912). 

Inspection  of  Table  15,  post,  shows  that  one  half  or  more  of  the  white 
brides  in  both  1913  and  1912  were  native  daughters,  the  per  cent  being: 
far  above  50.0  in  most  eases,  in  the  following  thirty  counties;  Amador, 
Butte,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Lake,  Lassen,  Marin, 
Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Mono,  IMonterey,  Napa,  Nevada,  Placer. 
Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Shasta, 
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Solano,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Yolo,  and  Yuba.  The  per 
cent  was  also  over  50.0  for  Glenn  and  Sierra  in  1913  alone,  as  well  as 
for  Alpine,  Inyo,  Madera,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Tehama  in  1912  alone. 

In  contrast  with  the  long  list  of  counties,  all  north  of  Tehachapi,  with 
half  the  brides  born  in  California,  the  counties  with  at  least  this  pro- 
portion of  white  brides  bom  in  other  states  include  only  Imperial,  Kern, 
Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  for 
both  1913  and  1912,  as  well  as  Inyo,  Mono,  and  Tulare  in  1913  and  Del 
Norte  (by  chance)  in  1912,  these  few  counties  being  mainly  in  or  near 
Southern  California. 

Moreover,  at  least  one  fourth  (25.0  per  cent)  of  the  white  brides  were 
foreign  bom  in  both  1913  and  1912  only  in  Contra  Costa  and  Kings 
besides  San  Francisco,  with  the  highest  per  cents  foreign  born  each 
year,  though  at  least  25.0  per  cent  of  the  brides  were  bom  abroad  also 
in  Amador  and  Humboldt  in  1912  alone. 
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Nativity  of  White  Brides  (by  Status). — Table  8,  below,  shows  for 
the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1911  and  1910,  the  nativity  (as 
bom  in  California,  bom  in  other  states,  or  foreign  bom)  of  white  brides 
classified  by  civil  status  or  marital  condition — as  single,  widowed,  or 
divorced.  For  convenience  in  presentation,  only  the  per  cent  distribu- 
tions are  given  here,  though  the  absolute  numbers  appear  in  Tables  13 
and  14,  post. 


TABLE  8.— Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Nativity,  of  White  Brides  Classified  by  Marital 

Condition,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913  and  1912. 


Qeoffniphlo  dlrlsion 


Per  cent  bom  In  CaU- 
f  omU  unons  th*— 


Single 


Wld- 
owed 


Dl- 
Toroed 


1913 

The  State 


38.6  :      20.8 


Northern  California 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

I 

Central  California 

San  Francisco  - — 

other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties . 

Interior  counties  

Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  _— — 

other  counties 

Northern  and  Central 

California 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  


Metropolitan   area 
Rural  counties 


1912 


The  State 


Northern  California 

Coast  counties   _ _._ 

Interior  counties 


Central  California  _. 

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties.. 

Coajit   rountiea   

Interior  counties   


Southern  California  ... 

Los  Angeles   

Other  counties 

Northern  and  Central 

California  

Coaxt   Counties 

Interior  counties   

Metropolitan  area  

Rural  counties 


62.8 
63.1 
62.6 

48.0 
44.3 
51.7 
54.7 
46.2 

20.9 
18.5 
25.0 


49.8 
50.0 
49.4 

47.7 
52.2 


40.2 

61.2 
59.9 
62.6 

49.7 
45.2 
53.4 

58.1 
48.2 

21.8 
19.4 
26.2 


30.4 
34.3 
28.7 

29.5 
27.9 
31.3 
27.5 
30.0 

10.0 

7.5 

13.7 


29.6 
29.8 
29.3 

29.6 
29.6 


22.4         31.3 


33.5 
31.8 
35.6 

32..*? 
32.0 
31.0 
34.4 
32.8 

9.6 

7.9 

12.5 


51.1 

32.4 

51.2 

32.0 

51.1 

33.3 

30.2 

37.7 
39.6 
36.1 

39.3 
39.5 
36.3 
41.9 
41.3 

14.9 
14.5 
15.4 


39.1 
38.6 
40.3 

38.0 
40.5 


48.9 
53.6 


31.5 
33.3 


44.6 

46.5 
43.1 

41.5 
39.5 
44.7 
45.9 
38.0 

13.5 
13.8 
13.0 


41.8 
43.0 
39.0 

42.3 
41.3 


White  brides 

Per  cent  bom  in  other 
states  amons  tlie — 


Slnsle 


41.8 

28.9 
17.8 
29.9 

29.0 
23.0 
29.1 
27.3 
86.2 

61.8 
63.0 
59.8 


28.3 
25.8 
85.0 

25.8 
31.2 


89.8 

25.7 
20.7 
30.8 

27.2 
21.4 
27.0 
23.6 
35.2 

61.3 
62.2 
59.8 


27.0 
2.3.6 
34.3 

24.0 

30.4 


Wid- 
owed 


Di- 
Toroed 


58.2        56.3 


46.6 
32.4 
57.8 

41.8 
33.9 
38.1 
45.6 
50.0 

67.1 
68.0 
65.8 


41.9 
36.9 
51.6 

86.0 
48.0 


47.4  ' 

47.7 

47.1 

37.8 
31.3 
35.2 
37.8 
46.1 

68.4 
67.5 
69.9 


38.9 
35.4 
46.3 

33.3 
44.6 


49.1 
44.6 
58.0 

45.8 
42.4 
45.1 
44.7 
48.8 

74.6 
74.8 
74.7 


45.7 
48.9 
49.6 

43.7 
48.1 


61.9        55.9 


47.7 
48.0 
51.4 

43.9 
42.8 
40.2 
40.0 
51.8 

75.6 
74.0 
77.9 


44.3 
41.2 
51.7 

41.2 
48.3 


Per  cent  forrign  tmn 
among  the— 


Sinsle 


20.1 

18.3 

19.1 

7.5 

28.0 
32.7 
19.2 
18.0 
17.6 

17.3 
18.5 
15.2 


21.9 
24.7 
15.6 

26.5 
16.6 


20.0 

18.1 

19.4 

6.6 

28.1 
33.4 
19.6 
18.3 
16.6 

16.9 
18.4 
14.0 


21.9 
26.2 
14.6 

27.1 
16.0 


Wid-    I     Di- 
owed    I  rotted 


28.0 

24.1 
8S.8 
15.5 

29.2 
38.2 
80.6 
26.9 
20.0 

22.9 
24.5 
20.5 


28.5 
33.3 
19.1 

84.4 
22,4 


25.7 

19.1 
20.5 
17.3 

29.9 
36.7 
33.8 
27.8 
21.1 

220 
24.6 
17.6 


28.7 
36.0 
20.4 

35.2 
22.1 


18.5 

13.! 
15.8 
10.9 

15.4 
18.1 
18.6 
13.4 
9.9 

10.7 
11.; 

9.9 


15.2 
17.5 
10.1 

18.3 
11.4 


If  .8 

7.: 

10.5 
5.5 

14.6 
18.f 
15.1 
14.1 
10.2 

10.9 

12.2 

P.l 


IS.9 

15.8 

9.3 

16.5 
10.4 
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Analysis  of  the  per  cents  for  the  State  in  Table  8,  as  well  as  for 
Table  7,  preceding  it,  is  facilitated  by  the  annual  averages  for  1909  to 
1913  presented  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


MariUl  oondltloa 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  white  brides: 
1909  to  1913     . 


Total 


Statb  TOTAI* 

Sfncle    

Widowed 

DiTomd   ...- — ...i^^^.^. — . — .. — ,^ . — .. — 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Bom  in 
California 

Bom  in 
other  states 

Foreign 
bom 

88.4 

42.1 

19.5 

41.2 
22.4 
81.7 

89.3 
52.1 
56.2 

19.5 
26.6 
13.1 

It  appears  from  Table  8  that  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  the  per 
cents  bom  in  California  among  the  single  brides  were  38.6  and  40.2 
a^inst  the  average  of  41.2  shown  in  the  tabular  statement;  among  the 
divorced  were  30.2  and  31.3  against  the  average  of  31.7 ;  and  among  the 
widowed  were  20.8  and  22.4  against  the  average  of  22.4.  In  all  parts 
of  the  State  both  years  the  native  daughters  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
single  brides  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorced,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  widowed  brides. 

The  per  cents  bom  in  the  Golden  State  among  the  single,  widowed, 
and  divorced  brides  were  very  much  less  for  Southern  California  each 
year  than  for  Northern  or  Central  California.  Generally  speaking,  the 
per  cents  bom  in  California  were  also  less  for  Los  Angeles  in  all  cases 
than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi,  the  only  exception  being 
for  divorced  brides  in  1912.  With  the  same  exception,  the  per  cents 
bom  in  this  State  wer6  likewise  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for 
the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  Except  for  divorced  brides  in 
1913  and  the  widowed  in  1912,  each  only  slightly,  the  rule  is  also  that 
within  the  metropolitan  area  the  proportion  of  native  daughters  among 
each  class  of  brides  is  less  for  the  metropolis  proper  than  for  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs. 

In  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  the  per  cents  born  in  other  states  than 
California  among  the  divorced  were  56.3  and  55.9  against  the  average 
for  1909  to  1913  of  55.2;  among  the  widowed  were  53.2  and  51.9  against 
the  average  of  52.1 ;  and  among  the  single  were  only  41.3  and  39.8 
against  the  average  of  39.3.  Except  for  three  minor  geographic  divi- 
sions in  1913  and  one  in  1912,  a  larger  proportion  each  year  of  the 
divorcees  than  of  the  widows  remarrying  were  bom  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  than  California.  In  Los  Angeles  the  per  cents  born  in 
other  states  were  no  less  than  74.3  and  74.0  among  the  divorced  brides 
in  1913  and  1912,  and  68.0  and  67.5  among  the  widowed ;  for  the  other 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi  the  per  cents  for  divorcees  were  as  great 
as  74.7  and  77.9,  and  for  widows  were  65.8  and  69.9. 

The  per  cents  bom  in  other  states  among  single,  widowed,  and 
divorced  brides  were  much  greater  each  year  for  Southern  California 
than  for  Northern  or  Central  California.  North  of  Tehachapi  the  per 
cent*  bom  in  other  states  were  less  among  brides  of  each  class  in  the 
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metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural  counties,  and  were  also  less  in  San 
Francisco  than  in  the  other  bay  counties  in  all  cases  except  the  divorceil 
for  1912  alone.  The  per  cents  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  were 
generally  greater  for  Los  Angeles,  however,  than  for  the  rest  of  Southern 
California,  especially  in  1913. 

The  per  cents  foreign  bom  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively,  among  the 
widowed  were  26.0  and  25.7  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  last 
five  years  of  25.5 ;  among  the  single  were  20.1  and  20.0  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  19.5 ;  and  among  the  divorced  were  only  13.5  and  12.8 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  13.1.  Except  for  two  minor  geo- 
graphic divisions  in  1913  alone,  the  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  brides  was 
highest  in  ever>'  instance  each  year  among  the  widowed,  next  highest 
among  the  single,  and  lowest  of  all  among  the  divorced. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  were  higher  for  San  Francisco  than  for 
the  other  bay  counties  in  all  cases  except  the  divorced  for  1913  alone, 
and  were  likewise  higher  without  exception  for  the  metropolitan  area 
than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cent  foreign 
born  was  also  higher  among  all  classes  of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  than  in 
the  rest  of  Southern  California. 

Of  all  the  single  brides  in  1913  and  1912,  the  per  cents  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia were  38.6  and  40.2 ;  the  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  41.3 
and  39.8 ;  and  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  20.1  and  20.0.  For  1909 
to  1913,  moreover,  the  annual  average  per  cents  were:  California,  41.2; 
other  states,  39.3;  and  foreign,  19.5.  That  is,  California  girls  and 
other  Americans  each  form  about  two  fifths  of  the  single  brides  in  this 
State,  while  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  single  brides  here  were  bom 
abroad. 

Of  the  widows  remarrying  in  1913  and  1912,  the  per  cents  bom  else- 
w^here  in  the  United  States  than  California  were  53.2  and  51.9;  the  per 
cents  foreign  born  w^ere  26.0  and  25.7 ;  and  the  per  cents  born  in  Cali- 
fornia were  20.8  and  22.4.  Moreover,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for 
the  last  five  years  were :  Other  states,  52.1 ;  foreign  countries,  25.5 ;  and 
California,  22.4.  As  compared  with  the  per  cent  distributions  of  all 
white  brides  taken  together,  the  per  cents  for  the  widowed  are  very  high 
for  those  born  outside  California,  whether  in  other  states  or  foreign 
countries,  while  the  per  cents  are  relatively  very  low  for  the  widowed 
brides  born  in  the  Golden  State. 

Of  all  the  divorcees  remarrying  in  1913  and  1912,  the  per  cents  bom 
in  other  states  were  as  great  as  56.3  and  55.9 ;  the  per  cents  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia were  30.2  and  31.3;  and  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  only 
13.5  and  12.8.  Furthermore,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  1909 
to  1913  were:  Other  American,  55.2;  Californian,  31.7;  and  foreign, 
only  13.1.  In  short,  American  women  born  in  other  states  comprise  the 
great  bulk  of  the  divorced  brides  in  California,  and  while  the  native 
daughters  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  divorcees  remarrying, 
the  foreign  born  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  indeed. 
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Conclusion. — That  the  native  daughters  should  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  single  brides  necessarily  follows  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  mar- 
riageable young  women  in  California  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
glorious  climate  of  this  Golden  State.  That  the  great  bulk  of  the 
widowed  brides  were  bom  outside  California,  and  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  were  bom  within  the  Golden  State,  would  naturally 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  very  few  women  bom  in  California  are 
old  enough  to  have  been  married  and  become  widows,  so  that  most  ot 
the  widows  remarrying  here  must  necessarily  have  come  from  other 
states  or  foreign  countries.  The  very  great  disparity  between  the  pro- 
portions for  the  American  born  and  the  foreign  bom  among  divorced 
brides  is  evidently  due  to  a  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  divorce 
and  remarriage  between  the  American  and  foreign  elements  of  the  white 
]>opulation. 
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TABLE  9. — Marriages  Classified  by  Number  In  Order  and 


County 


ToUl 
mar- 
rUget 


Number  of  marrUce 


Grooni 


I 


First  of    First  of 
both     ,  ffrotHn 
parties       only 


First  of 
bride 
only 


Second 
or  oTer 
of  both 


Single 


Wid- 
owed 


Di- 
vorced 


Single 


California 81,888    22.4W      8.006      2,469      2,814     36.100 


Alameda 
Alpine  .. 


2,874       2,074 


307 


256 


287       2,881 


Amador  . 
Hutte  .-_, 
Calaveras 


Colusa   

Contra   Costa 

Del  Norte 

EI  Dorado  

Fresno    


(ilenn    

Humboldt 
Imperial    . 

Inyo    

Kern    


Kings    

Lake   

Lassen    

Los  Angeles 
Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa    _. 
Mendocino    _ 

Merced    

Modoc    


Mono 

Monterey    _ 

Nnpa   - 

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sjicramento   

San   Benito  

San   Bernardino  . 

San   Diego 

San   Francisco  __. 

San    Joaquin    

San   Luis   Obit?po. 

San    Mateo    

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa    Clara    

Santa    Cruz    

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    _ — . 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    


Sutter  — . 
Tehama  . 
Trinity  _. 
Tulare    __. 

Tuolumne 
Ventura  .. 

Yolo    

Yuba    — . 


64 

223 
29 

84 

239 

24 

89 

954 

64 
281 
205 

50 
423 

188 

35 

35 

7,584 

89 

1,060 

5 

180 

147 

53 

2 

168 

189 

70 

1,359 

89 

20 

415 

1,142 

50 

680 

1,410 

5,940 

692 

186 

381 
314 
1,024 
253 
141 

11 
164 
174 

408 
230 

SO 

109 

14 

340 

50 
182 
125 

9i 


44 

168 

ao 

28 

174 

20 

29 

722 

52 
230 
154 

89 
292 

151 

28 

28 

5,3  Ui 

64 

689 

5 

126 

115 

39 

1 

119 

136 

65 

855 

72 

17 

279 

771 

40 

492 
936 
4.520 
487 
144 

251 
227 
731 
174 
93 

7 
109 
133 
287 
188 

25 

77 

10 

261 

43 
144 

84 
64 


10 
22 

7 

2 

26 

8 

8 

85 

5 

16 

18 

5 

66 

12 
4 
4 

826 
10 

180 


26 

16 

6 

1 
20 
18 

6 
191 

6 

7 

43 

191 

5 

74 
174 

6:i4 

100 
18 

02 
31 
109 
37 
21 

3 
25 
13 
55 
16 

5 
18 

1 
24 

2 
14 

20 
13 


6 
17 

8 

19 
1 

4 
68 

8 
21 
20 

2 
39 

11 
1 


638 
6 

102 


14 
7 
8 


17 

17 

2 

142 

4 


38 

62 

2 

50 
130 
399 

47 
9 

32 


4 

21 
2 

1 
20 

8 
79 

4 

16 

18 

4 

36 

14 

2 

4 

756 

10 

118 


14 
9 
5 


12 

18 

8 

171 

7 

2 

55 

118 

3 

64 

170 

387 

57 

15 

36 


24 

32 

97 

87 

18 

24 

12 

15 

1 

12 

18 

10 

12 

25 

41 

8 

18 

3 

3 

5 

14 

1 

2 

20 

29 

2 

3 

10 

14 

8 

7 

10 

7 

&4 

186 

27 

ao 

200 
23 
82 

807 

67 
246 
172 

44 
848 

168 

32 

32 

6,191 

74 

839 

5 

152 

131 

46 

2 

139 

164 

71 

1,046 

78 

24 

822 

962 

45 

566 

1,110 

5,154 

588 

162 

313 
258 
840 
211 
114 

10 
134 
146 
342 
204 

30 

00 

11 

285 

45 
158 
110 

77 


2.544  I  '24,963 

I 

246       2.830 


6 

21 

1 

2 

16 

1 

4 

87 

2 

21 
20 

4 
82 


16 
7 
5 

12 

12 

5 

185 

7 

1 

54 

97 

2 

65 

174 

897 

47 

14 

24 
86 
102 
18 
18 

1 

12 
18 
32 
14 

6 
13 

8 
39 

1 

13 
8 
6 


1 

*l 
17 

1 

2 
24  I 


8 
60 

5 

15 

13 

2 

43 


u 

14 

2 

1 

4 

765 

628 

7 

8 

89 

1 

181 

13 
9 
8 

17 

23 


178 

4 

1 
89 
88 

8 

49 

126 

389 

57 

10 

44 

21 
82 
24 
14 


18 
15 
34 
12 

6 

16 

4 

11 

7 

11 


50 

180 
20 

81 

193 

21 

33 

790 

65 
251 
174 

41 
SSI 

162 

29 

28 

6.008 

69 

791 

5 

140 

122 

42 

1 

138 

153 

67 

997 

78 

17 

317 

833 

42 

542 

1.086 

4.919 

535 

16S 

283 
251 
828 
192 
106 

8 
121 
149 
812 
196 

28 

82 

11 

287 

46 

154 

93 

74 
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Marital  Condition  of  Parties,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Counties:  1913. 


Brlda 

1 
Di- 

Per cent  of  marriages              1 

Per  cent  of  grooms 

1 

Per  cent  of  brides 

Wid- 

First  of 

First  of 

First  of 

Second 

1 

Wid- 

Di- 

Wid- 

Di- 

owed 

vorced 

both 
i  parties 

ffroom 
only 

bride 
only 

or  orer 
of  both 

1 
( 

Single 

owed 

vorced 

Single 

owed 

vorced 

8.181 

8.239 

1 

71.7 

11.5 

7.9 

i 
8.9 

83.2 

8.7 

8.1 

79.6 

10.1 

10.3 

a» 

275 

6 

1     72.2 

10.7 

8.9 

8.2 

82.8 

8.6 

8.6 

81.1 

9.3 

9.6 

8 

ffll" 

15.6 

9*4 

6.2 

84.4 

9.4 

6*2 

"  78.1 

"12.5 

9.4 

ao 

26 

72.8 

10.9 

7.9 

8.4 

88.7 

6.3 

10.0 

80.7 

8.4 

10.9 

4 

5 

09.0 

24.1 

"""""""" 

6.9 

98.1 

3.5 

3.4 

69.0 

13.8 

17.2 

1 

2 

1     82.4 

5.9 

8.8 

2.9 

88.2 

5.9 

5.9 

91.2 

2.9 

5.9 

20 

95 

,     72.8 

10.9 

7.9 

8.4 

83.7 

6.3 

10.0 

80.7 

8.4 

10.9 

1 

2 

83.3 

12.5 

4.2 

1 

95.8 

4.2 

87.5 

4.2 

8.3 

4 

2 

74.4 

7.7 

10.2 

"7^7  1 

82.0 

10.3 

■—^■7" 

84.6 

10.3 

5.1 

M 

1           70 

1     76.7 

8.9 

7.1 

8.3  1 

84.6 

9.1 

6.8 

82.8 

9.9 

7.3 

6 

3 

81.8 

7.8 

4.7 

6.2 

89.1 

3.1 

7.8 

85.9 

9.4 

4.7 

17 

\           18 

81.9 

5.8 

7.5 

6.8 

87.2 

7.5 

5.3  1 

89.3 

6.1 

4.6 

13 

18 

75.1 

8.8 

9.8 

6.8 

88.9 

9.8 

6.3 

84.9 

6.8 

8.8 

6 

8 

,     78.0 

10.0 

4.0 

8.0 

88.0 

8.0 

4.0 

82.0 

12.0 

6.0 

47 

45 

1     09.0 

18.8 

9.2 

8.5, 

82.8 

7.5 

10.2 

78.3 

11.1 

10.6 

15 

11 

80.8 

6.4 

5.9 

7.4 

86.7 

5.9 

7.4 

86.2 

8.0 

5.8 

4 

2 

80.0 

11.4 

2.9 

5.7 

91.4 

5.7 

2.9 

82.9 

11.4 

5.7 

3 

6 

77.8 
70.7 

11.1 

'«—*»««»»•> 

11.1 

88.9 

^  ^^  m  ™  ^^ ^ 

11.1 

77.8 

8.3 

13.9 

870 

711 

10.9 

8.4 

10.0 

81.6 

10.1 

8.3 

79.1 

11.5 

9.4 

7 

1           13 

1     71.9 

11.3 

5.6 

11.2 

83.1 

7.9 

9.0 

77.5 

7.9 

14.6 

117 

181 

,     63.8 

!    100.0 

70.0 

16.5 

9.4 

10.8 

79.8 

100.0 

84.5 

8.2 

12.0 

72.6 
100.0 

77.8 

10.8 

16.6 

22 

1 is' 

14.4 

"Ts" 

■'"'7:8' 

"    8.3 

''"7"2 

12.2 

10.0 

14 

i 

11 

78.2 

10.9 

4.8 

6.1  1 

89.1 

4.8 

6.1 

83.0 

9.5 

7.5 

8 

8 

78.6 

11.8 

5.7 

9.4  1 

84.9 

9.4 

5.7 

79.2 

15.1 

5.7 

1 

1 

19 

60.0 
70.8 

60.0 
11.9 

100.0 
'      82.7 

50.0 
81.0 

50.0 

7.7 

13 

10.1 

'•"Y'2 

"'T.i' 

10.1 

11.3 

19 

17 

72.0 

9.5 

9.0 

9.5 

81.5 

6.8 

12.2 

80.9 

10.1 

9.0 

5 

4 

85.5 

7.9 

2.6 

4.0' 

98.4 

6.6 

88.1 

6.6 

5.3 

181 

181 

02.9 

14.1 

10.4 

12.6 

77.0 

9.9 

13.1 

73.4 

13.3 

13.3 

5 

8 

80.9 
65.4 

6.7 

4.5 

7.0 

87.6 

7.9 

4.5 

85.4 

5.6 

9.0 

3 

6 

26.9 

7.7 

92.8 

3.9 

8.8 

05.4 

11.5 

23.1 

5C 

42 

67.2 

10.4 

"9.2 

13.2  1 

77.6 

13.0 

9.4 

76.4 

13.5 

10.1 

123 

186 

;     67.5 

16.7 

5.4 

10.4 

1      84.2 

8.5 

7.3 

72.9 

10.8 

16.3 

5 

3 

:      80.O 

10.0 

4.0 

6.0  1 

90.0 

4.0 

6.0 

84.0 

10.0 

6.0 

87 

51 

72.4 

10.9 

7.3 

9.4 

'      83.2 

9.6 

7.2 

79.7 

12.8 

7.5 

192 

152 

66.4 

12.8 

9.2 

12.1 

78.7 

12.4 

8.9 

75.6 

13.6 

10.8 

4M 

Wl 

76.1 

10.7 

6.7 

6.5 

86.8 

6.7 

0.5 

82.8 

7.6 

9.6 

71 

86 

70.5 

14.5 

0.8 

8.2 

i      85.0 

6.8 

8.2, 

77.3 

10.3 

12.4 

17 

16 

,      77.4 

9.7 

4.8 

8.1 

87.1 

7.5 

5.4 

82.3 

9.1 

8.6 

81' 

67 

65.9 

16.3 

8.4 

9.4 

1      82.2 

6.3 

11.5 

74.3 

8.1 

17.6 

81 

82 

1      72.8 

9.9 

7.6 

10.2 

82.2 

11.1 

6.7 

79.9 

^.9 

10.2 

88 

108 

71.4 

10.6 

9.5 

8.5 

82.0 

10.0 

8.0 

80.9 

8.6 

10.5 

27 

34 

68.8 

14.6 

7.1 

9.5 

83.4 

7.1 

9.5 

75.9 

10.7 

13.4 

18 

18 

66.0 

14.9 

8.5 

10.6 

80.9 

9.2 

9.9 

74.4 

12.8 

12.8 

1 

2 

68.6 

27.8 

9.1 

90.9 

9.1 

72.7 

9.1 

18.2 

14 

29 

!      66.5 

15.2 

7.3 

11.0 

81.7 

7.3 

11.0 

73.8 

8.5 

17.7 

13 

12 

76.4 

7.6 

9.2 

6.9 

83.9 

7.5 

8.6 

85.6 

7.5 

6.9 

46 

60 

1      70.8 

13.5 

6.1 

10.1 

83.8 

7.9 

8.3 

76.5 

11.3 

12.2 

14 

20 

1     81.7 

7.0 

3.5 

7.8^ 

88.7 

6.1 

5.2 

86.2 

6.1 

8.7 

4 

4 

09.5 

13.9 

8.3 

8.3 

83.3 

16.7 

• 

77.8 

11.1 

11.1 

18 

9 

70.0 

11.9 

4.6 

12.9 

82.6 

11.9 

5.5 

75.2 

16.5 

8.3 

3 

•  ^n^»^^"«»  — 

1      71.4 

7.2 

7.1 

14.3 

78.6 

21.4 

78.6 

21.4 

25 

28 
12 

,      76.8 

7.1 

7.6 

8.5 

83.8 

11.5 

4.7 

84.4 

7.4 

8.2 

5 

{     86.0 
79.1 

4.0 
7.7 

4.0 
6.5 

6.0 
7.7 

90.0 

86.8 

2.0 
7.1 

8.0 
6.1 

90.0 

84.6 

10.0 
8.8 

16 

6.6 

16 

17  1 

67.2 

20.8 

6.4 

5.6 

88.0 

6.4 

5.6 

73.6 

12.8 

13.6 

13 

7 

68.1 

1 

J 

18.8 

10.6 

7.5 

81.9 

6.4 

11.7 

78.7 

1 

13.8 

7.5 

lO- 

-11508 
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TABLE   10.— Marriage!  Clawinad   by  Number   \n  Order  and 


m.as     i.w!     t.tt] 


C*ur<,Hx,A 

— -   "■^'' 

8 

i.387 

Z,8M 

^ 

K 

2 

---         «« 

'-'J^'^^^ 

3; 

" 

'^•'^  A'>«'l"-'   

J.IW 

7,3 

'7 1 

Mm<M    __.. 

Mriduc    -— 

:::::    ^w 

12 

S8 

OrnoKe    

Plnwr   - 

177 

•In  11   Hwniinirno 

(■v» 

« 

S»ri   Dire   

Sun   Fri.iiH-,'o  

Kan  JoiKiiiin  

:::::  '"m 

? 

Km  Motn 

TH- 

<» 

Hani a  Craz  

'!!!! 

Sl-klyou    — - 

—    ;jj 

21 

30  1 

° 

w 

,  1 

Tuolumne    -. 

60 

^I4 

,; 

Vuba    

" 

" 
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Of  Partiei,  with  Per  Centi,  for  Countlai:  ' 


0 
9 

8 
8 

2 

3 
6 

10.8'       8.3  1       7.1        M 

3  i       7.T          8.0  :     81 

8           8 

•J.. 

lo! 

1.1 
i!; 

KJ 

5^7 
23.8 

8:i 

12^1 
5:4 
10.8 

11.3          1.6        87 
6!t          6!7        » 
»'.l         7.1        8» 
«'.»         fl'.6        8t 
t.t         «!l  ,      81 
s!o         618        X 
s'.l        U.2        71 
8^0         »!»        82 

lo.s '      e.i      82 

9.0         10.6         80 

4.8         8.1  ,      82 

sis       3^8      et 

7.6  '       5.7        83 
4.8  1         1.7         06 

7!l         e.*       8£ 

t.2          5.1        81 

2t.l         U.5        M 
8.T          7.1  ■     82 

5.1          8.7  '      83 
10.8  '      13.5        7S 

10^2         7:7        71 
7.5  j       0.7        SI 

0  5 
7  '      Si 

1  I 

»        10 

i      ib'.o 

5.1          S.7        8t 

W.3        8.8      sa 

3 

8 

9 

0 
S 

7 
0 

15[l 

10!  1 

6;5        8!8       et 

9.8          7,2        81 

8.0  1       9.8        81 

o!i        5:1      St 

a'.l           »'.2    ,      M2 

7^1       a.n      83 

8:s          5!6  ■      7£ 
9.9          7.2        85 
9!!          ».l        7( 
6.0           3.9         82 
10.9         10.1          7( 

lo!l          »A        it 
7.4        10.7        70 

>        11 

1S.3          7.0         2.8        00 
llis          B.t          6.9        K 

7          g!9  I       5.i        Si 

0        K 

7          8 

7           [ 

6.7 

SD.O 

lo!8 
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_  '±  ■•'.  s 
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TABLE    11.~Brides   Classified   by   Race.   Nativity,   and    MariUI  Condition,  with   Per 
Cent  Distribution  by  Marital  Condition,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913. 


T-!»l 


BriJn 


Percent 


SiiuW        WlduweU     Diroroed        Single        Widowed 


Dlroreed 


The  State  

White    

Born   In   Callfoniia... 
Ik>m  in  other  6tate>. 

Foreign  lK)ru 

Non-i'aucaslan    


Northern  California 

White    

IJorn   in  California- .. 
li<»rn  iu  other  states. 

FctrelKH   born   ._ 

Non-caueaslan    


13.^71 

2,287 
2.244 
1 ,2s2 

S23 
43 


24.t»*3 

y.2W 

4,788 
l.UO 

1.831 

l,t«) 

1,131 

429 

240 

31 


3.181 

3,070 

6S8 

1,034 

796 

lU 

231 
224 

68 
102 

54 


3,239 
3.166 

067 
1.781 

428 
73 

225 
220 

83 
108 

29 
5 


79.6 
79.3 
85.2 
74.8 
79.6 
85.8 

80.1 
80.2 
88.2 
67.1 
74.3 
72.1 


10.1 
10.2 

5.9 
12.3 
13.3 

8.6 

10.1 
10.0 
5.3 
16.0 
16.7 
16.3 


10. S 

10.5 

8.9 

U.4 

7.1 

5.6 

9.8 
9.8 
6.5 

16.9 
9.0 

11.6 


Coast  counties 

White    

Itorn  in  Cahfomiu-.. 
IJorn  in  oilier  elates. 

Foreign  born 

Non-caueaslan    


Interior  counties   

White    

Itorn  in  California... 
Horn  in  other  states- 
Foreign  bom   

Non-caueaslan    


Central  California 

White    „. 

Born  In   Culifornia-.. 
Born  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Is'on-caucasian    


San   Francisco  _ 

White 

Born   in   California... 

Boni  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-caueasian    


Otlier    bay    counties 

White    

Born   in  California.. , 

Born  in  other  states 

Foreign   born  

Non-caueaslan    

Coast   counties 

White    

Born   in   California _. 

Born  in  other  stales 

Fcjreicn   born   

Non-i'aueasian    


Interior  counties    

White    

Bt»rn    in   Califi>rnia 

Bt>ru  in  otlier  states 

Foreiirn   born   

Ni>n-eaiu'a>iau 


1,131 

1,113 

U47 

241 

*>.»-: 

18 

1,150 
1,181 

aits 

25 

16.947 

16,049 

7,278 

5,118 

3,653 

898 

5,940 
5,215 
2,214 
1,355 
1,C4G 
725 

4,583 
4,490 
2,152 
1.431 
907 
93 

1,681 

848 

513 

305 

15 

4,743 
4,078 
2.(X"4 
1,811> 
7U5 
65 


917 
904 
570 
161 
173 
13 

914 

8tW 
5«il 

2ti8 
67 
18 

13,628 

12,801 

6,145 

3,706 

2,950 

827 

4,919 
4,217 
1,870 

9J9 
1,378 

702 

3,597 
3,528 
1,824 
1,027 
677 
69 

1,351 

1,338 

732 

365 

241 

13 

3.761 
3,718 
1,719 
1.345 
654 
43 


112 

106 

37 

35 

36 

4 

119 

116 

31 

67 

18 

3 

1,504 

1,465 

432 

006 

428 

39 

450 
434 
121 
147 
166 
16 

437 

428 
134 
163 
131 
9 

150 

149 

41 

68 

40 

1 

467 
454 
!;«) 
227 
91 
13 


102 

101 

40 

45 

16 

1 

123 

119 

43 

63 

13 

4 

1,815 

1.783 

701 

807 

275 

32 

571 
534 
223 
239 
102 
7 

549 
534 
194 
241 
99 
15 

180 

179 

75 

80 

24 

1 

515 
506 
209 
247 
50 
9 


81.1 
81.2 
88.1 
06.8 
76.9 
72.2 

79.1 
7V.2 
88.3 
67.4 
68.4 
72.0 

80.4 
79.8 
84.4 
72.4 
80.8 
92.1 

82.8 
80.9 
84.4 
71.5 
83.7 
96.8 

78.5 
78.6 
84.8 

n.8 

74.6 
74.2 

80.4 
80.3 
86.3 
71.1 
79.0 
86.7 

79.3 
79.5 
88.3 
73.9 
82.3 
66.2 


9.9 

9.7 

6.7 

14.5 

16.0 

22.2 

10.3 
10.8 
4.9 
16.8 
18.4 
12.0 

8.9 
9.1 
6.0 
11.8 
11.7 
4.3 

7.6 
8.3 
5.5 
10.9 
10.1 
2.2 


9.8 

9.7 

6.6 

12.5 

11.4 

20.0 


9.0 
9.1 
6.2 
18.7 
7.1 
5.6 

10.6 
10.5 
6.8 
15.8 
13.2 
16.0 

10.7 

11.1 

9.6 

15.8 

7.5 

3.6 

9.6 

10.8 

10.1 

17.6 

6.2 

1.0 


9.5 

12.0 

9.5 

11.9 

6.2 

9.0 

11.4 

16.8 

14.5 

10.9 

9.7 

16.1 

8.9 

10.7 

8.9 

10.8 

4.8 

8.9 

13.3 

15.6 

13.1 

7.9 

6.7 

6.6 

10.9 
10.8 
10.1 
13.6 
6.3 
13.8 
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TABLE  11— Continued. 

Geographic  dlTlslon  and  rmc«  or 

Brides 

^ 

Per  cent 

natlrlty  of  bride 

ToUl          Single     j  Widowed     Divorced 

^  Single 

Widowed    Dlforced 

Southern  California 

Whlt« 

Born  in  Oaliforola | 

Born  in  otber  states I 

Foreign  bom 

Non-caucasian    

i 

Los  Angeles   

Wliite    I 

Born  In  California 

Bom  in  otlier  states 

Foreljfn  born  .' 

Non-caucasian    

Otlier  counties   

White    _ 

Bom  in  California 

Bora  in  other  states ! 

Foreign  bom  

Non-caucaslan    — 

Ncfrthem  and  Central 

California 

White    -_ ^ 

Bom  In  California 

Bom  in  ottier  states 

Foreign  bom  > 

Non-caucasian    


12.149 

11,796 

2,244 

7.514 

2.088 

353 

7,584 
7,352 
1,240 
4,753 
1,359 
232 

4.565 
4,444 
1,004 
2,761 
679 
121 


19,234 

18,293 

8,560 

5,756 

3,976 

941 


9,504 
9,252 
1.983 
6,721 
1,598 
252 

6,006 
6,837 
1,078 
3,679 
1.060 
166 

3.501 
3,415 

855 
2,042 

518 
86 


15,459 
14,601 

7.270 

4,135 

3,190 

858 


1.446 

1,381 

138 

927 

316 

66 

870 

826 

62 

562 

21)2 
44 

576 
555 

76 
365 
114 

21 


1.735 

1,680 

500 

707 

482 

46 


1,199 

1.163 

173 

86; 

124 

36 

711 
689 
100 
512 
77 
22 

488 

474 

73 

354 

47 

14 


2,040 

2,003 

784 

915 

304 

37 


78.2 
78.4 
83.1 
76.2 
78.4 
71.4 

79.1 
79.4 
88.9 
77.4 
79.5 
71.5 

70.7 
76.8 
85.1 
74.0 
76.3 
71.1 


80.4 
79.8 
85.0 
71.8 
80.2 
91.2 


11.9 
11.7 
6.2 
12.3 
15.5 
18.4 

11^5 
11.2 
5.0 
11.8 
14.8 
19.0 

12.6 
12.5 
7.6 
13.2 
16.8 
17.3 


9.0 
9.2 
5.8 
12.3 
12.1 
4.9 


9.9 
9.9 
7.7 

11.5 
6.1 

10,2 

9.4 
9.4 
8.1 
10.8 
5.7 
9.5 

10.7 
10.7 

7.3 
12.8 

6.9 
11.6 


10.4 

11.0 

9.2 

15.9 

7.7 

3.9 


C-oast  counties   

White    

Bora  in  California... 
Bora  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bora  

Non-caueasian    


Interior  counties  

White    

Bora  in  Callforaia... 
Born  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-caucasian    


Metropolitan    area    ... 
White 

Bora  in  Callforaia 

Bora  in  other  states.. 

Foreign  born  

Non-caucaslan    


13.335 

12.484 

5,851 

3,540 

3,063 

851 

5,899 
6.809 
2,699 
2,217 
883 
90 


10,784 
9,987 
4,99^ 
2.522 
2,469 
797 

4,675 
4.614 
2,280 
1.613 
721 
61 


10,523 

8,5m 

9,705 

7,745 

4,3% 

3,e{H 

2.786 

1,99ti 

2,553 

2,065 

818 

771 

1,119 

1.119 

333 

413 

373 

30 

580 
570 
167 
294 
109 
16 

887 
8^!2 
255 
310 
297 
25 


1,402 

1,378 

532 

605 

241 

24 

638 
625 
252 
310 
(:3 
13 

1.120 

1,098 
417 
480 
201 


80.9 
80.0 
85.2 
71.2 
80.1 
93.7 

79.3 
79.4 
84.5 
72.7 
80.7 
67.8 

ao.9 

79.8 
84.6 
71.7 
80.5 
94.2 


8.6 
9.0 
5.7 
11.7 
12.1 
3.5 

9.9 

9.8 

6.2 

13.3 

12.2 

17.8 

8.4 
8.9 
5.8 
11.1 
11.0 
3.1 


10.5 

11.0 

9.1 

17.1 

7.8 
2.8 

10.8 
10.8 

9.3 
14.0 

7.1 
11.4 

10.7 

11.3 

9.6 

17.^ 

7.9 

2.7 


Rural   counties 

White    

Bora  In  Callforaia... 
Bora  In  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-caurasian    


8,711 
8,588 
4,194 
2.971 
1,423 
123 


6,943 

6.a56 

3,582 

2,1.^ 

1,1  :i5 

87 


818 
827 
215 
31*7 
18.5 
21 


920 
905 

4:r> 

ur.i 

15 


79.7 
79.8 
K5.4 
72.0 
7!».H 
70.7 


9.7 

9.« 

5.H 

V.iA 

l.'i.O 

17.1 


JO.G 
10.  ♦> 

8.8 

14. <; 

7.2 
12.2 
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TABLE  12— Continued. 


O«osnirtik  division  and  race  or 
natlTltT  of  bride 


Southern  California 

White    

Boni  in  California 

Born  in  otber  states.. 

Foreign  born  

Non-cancasian    


Los  Angeles 

White   

Born  In  California 

Bom  In  otber  states 

Foreign  bom 

Non-caueasian    _ 

Other  eountles    

White    

Born  in  California..- 

Bora  in  other  states 

Foreign  born 

NoD-cauraslan    

yorthem   and   Central 

California 

White    

Bora  In  California 

Bora  in  other  states 

Foreign  bora 

Non-caocasian    


Coast  counties   

White    

Bora    in    California.. 
Bora  in  otber  states. 

Foreign  bom  

KoD-caueasian    


Interior  counties   

White   

Bora  In  Calif orala... 
Bora  In  other  states. 

Foreign  born 

NoD-caucasIan    


Metropolitan    area    

Wlilte    

Bora  In   Callfomla 

Bora  In  otiier  states 

Foreign  bom  

Non-cBucaslan    ^ 

Rural  counties    

White    

Bora  In  California.. 

Bora  In  other  states 

Foreign    born    

Non-caucaslan    


Brl 

des 

Per  cent 

Total 

Single 
9,165 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 

11,677  ' 

1,352 

1,160 

78.6 

11.6 

9.9 

11.840 

8,945 

1,287 

1,108 

78.9 

11.8 

0.8 

2,226 

1,963 

124 

149 

87.7 

6.6 

6.7 

7,208 

5.485 

880 

838 

76.2 

12.2 

11.6 

1,911 

1,507 

283 

121 

78.9 

14.8 

6.3 

837 

220 

66 

62 

65.3 

19.8 

15.4 

7,490 

5,054 

856 

681 

79.5 

11.4 

9.1 

7,249 

6,797 

805 

617 

80.0 

11.1 

8.9 

1,281 

1,128 

64  , 

89 

88.1 

5.0 

6.9 

1        4,626 

3,6(14 

543 

479 

77.9 

11.7 

10.4 

1,342 

1,036 

198 

79 

79.4 

14.7 

5.9 

241 

157 

50 

34 

65.1 

20.8 

14.1 

4,187 

3,211 

1 
497 

479 

76.7 

11.9 

11.4 

4,091 

3.148 

4^ 

461 

76.9 

11.8 

11.3 

945 

H25 

60 

60 

87.3 

6.4 

6.3 

2,577 

1,881 

337 

359 

73.0 

13.1 

13.9 

1            569 

442 

85  1 

42 

77.7 

14.9 

7.4 

93 

68 

15 

( 

18 

05.6 

15.6 

18.8 

19.509 

16,033 

1.662 

1,904 

81.8 

'8.5 

9.7 

18,492 

14,986 

1,629 

1,877 

81.0 

8.8 

10.2 

8.977 

7,664 

528 

785 

85.4 

5.9 

8.7 

j        6,510 

4,044 

6^4 

832 

73.4 

11.5 

15.1 

I        4,006 

3,278 

4<)7 

260  . 

81.8 

11.7 

6.5 

'        1,107 

1,047 

33 

27 

94.6 

3.0 

2.4 

13,726 

11,258 

1,133 

1.334 

82.0 

8.3 

9.7 

12,702 

10.280 

1,106 

1.316 

80.9 

8.7 

10.4 

6,181 

5.261 

334 

5«> 

85.1 

5.7 

9.2 

3,363 

2,429 

3t^2 

542  .. 

72.2 

11.7 

16.1 

3,158 

2,590 

360 

208 

82.0 

11.4 

6.6 

1,023 

978 

27 

18 

95.6 

2.6 

1.8 

5,874 

4,4  /.> 

520 

570 

81.3 

9.0 

9.7 

5,790 

i,7m 

523 

ST)! 

81.3 

9.0 

9.7 

2,796 

2,4<« 

171 

2VJ 

8f;.0 

6.2 

7.8 

2,147 

i,e\o 

242 

2J0 

75.2 

11.3 

13.5 

1            »*7 

am 

107 

52 

81.2 

12,6 

6.2 

84 

C9 

6 

9 

82.2 

7.1 

10.7 

10,812 

8.W>1 

840 

1 .076 

82.3 

7.8 

9.9 

9,828 

7,1M{) 

819 

1,0,0 

8(>.9 

8.3 

10.8 

4.595 

3,m) 

2.>l 

448 

84. ({ 

5.n 

9.8 

2,616 

1.90*1 

27.3 

437 

72.9 

10.1 

1C,.7 

2.617 

2,154 

288 

175 

82.3 

11.0 

6.7 

984 

1 

947 

21 

16 

96.3 

2.1 

1.6 

8,787 

7,1.17 

822 

828 

81.2 

9.4 

9.4 

8,661 

7,037 

810 

817 

81.2 

9.4 

9.4 

1        4,382 

3.77:j 

270 

.•^.'^7 

R'..l 

6.2 

7.7 

2,894 

2,l.*i8 

;^()1 

3yr» 

73.9 

12.5 

13.6 

1,388 

1.124 

171> 

85 

81.0 

12.9 

O.l 

'            123 

100 

12 

11 

81.3 

9.8 

8.9 
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TABLE   13.— White   Brides  Classified   by  Marital  Condition  and   Nativity,  witli   Per 
Cent  Distribution  by  Nativity,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1913. 


\ITate 

Bom  in 
('allfomia  ' 

1 

brides 

Bom  in 
California 

35.9 

38.6 
20.8 
30.2 

67.1 
62.8 
30.4 
37.7 

66.1 
63.1 
34.3 
39.6 

66.1 
62.6 
28.7 
36.1 

46.3 
48.0 
29.6 
30.3 

42.4 
44.3 
27.9 
39.6 

47.9 
61.7 
31.8 
36.3 

60.9 
64.7 
27.5 
41.9 

44.1 
46.2 
30.0 
41.3 

19.0 

20.9 

,         10.0 

!         14.9 

16.9 

18.6 

7.6 

14.6 

22.6 

1         26.0 

13.7 

16.4 

46.8 
49,8 
29.6 
39.1 

1          46.9 
50.0 
29.8 
38.6 

46.4 
49.4 
29.3 
40.3 

45.0 
47.7 
29.6 
38.0 

46.8 
52.2 
29.6 
40.5 

Per  eeflt 

Bom  in 
other 
sUtea 

44.1 
41.3 
58.2 
56.8 

28.5 
23.9 
46.5 
49.1 

21.7 
17.8 
32.4 
44.6 

35.2 

29.9 
57.8 
53.0 

31.9 
29.0 
41.3 
46.3 

26.0 
23.0 
33.9 
42.4 

31.9 
29.1 
38.1 
45.1 

30.8 
27.8 
46.6 
44.7 

88.9 
36.2 
50.0 
48.8 

63.7 
61.8 
67.1 
74.6 

64.6 
63.0 
68.0 
74.3 

62.1 
59.8 
65.8 
74.7 

31.5 
28.3 
41.9 
45.7 

28.4 
25.3 
36.9 
43.9 

38.2 
35.0 
61.6 
49.6 

28.7 
25.8 
36.0 
43.7 

34.6 
81.2 
48.0 
48.1 

Geographic  dirislon  and  marital 
condition  of  bride 

Total 

30,069 

23,853 

3,070 

3,166 

2,244 

1,«)0 

224 

220 

1,113 
904 
108 

:oi 

1,131 
896 
116 
119 

16,049 

12,801 

1.465 

1.783 

5.215 

4,217 

434 

564 

4,490 

3.. 52ft 
428 
531 

1,666 

i.;«8 

149 
170 

4.678 

3.718 

4.-4 

11.706 
9.252 
l.ri'^l 
1.1(;3 

7.352 

5.8:{7 

6S0 

4,444 

3.415 
555 
474 

18,2f>3 

\i,vm 

1  .<i«) 

2,(m 

12.4^1 

«>,<X7 
1.1U> 
1,378 

5.8n'> 

4,r,H 

570 

<;25 

0,705 
7.745 

8';2 

l,i)«)S 

8.5.S8 

K'7 
IH15 

liom  In 
other 
Rtates 

13,271 
9.856 
1.634 
1,781 

639 
429 
102 
106  I 

241 

161 

35 

46 

898 

268 

67 

63 

5,118 
3,706 
606 
807  1 

1.356 
969 
147 
239 

1,431 

1,027 

163 

241 

.513 

365 

68 

80 

1,819 

1  ,.345 

227 

247 

7,514 

5,721 

927 

866 

4.753 
3,<i7^) 

«)2 
512 

2,761 

2,(M2 

365 

354 

5,7.56 

4,1.35 

707 

915 

3.5-10 

2,522 

413 

(wr. 

2,217 
1.«.13 
21 » 4  ' 
310 

2.78/i 

1  ,f>lM] 

310 

4H) 

2.<>71 

2 . 1  .'i') 

:m 

435 

rorelfn 
bom 

6,014 

4.788 

796 

42B 

323 

240 

64 

29 

226 

173 

36 

16 

96 

67 
18 
13 

3.658 

2.9S0 

428 

275 

1,646 

1,378 

166 

102 

907 

677 

131 

99 

306 
241 
40 
24  , 

795 

654 

91 

60 

2,a38 

1.598 

316 

124 

1,359 
1.080. 
202 

"i 

679  . 
518 
114 
47 

3,976 

3.190 

482 

304 

3.063 

2,4'S9 

373 

241 

sm 

721  ' 
100 
63 

2.5.^:^ 

2.055 
297 
201 

1,423 

1,135 

185 

103 

bom 

Tub  State 

KIngle    

Widowed    --    - 

1 
10,804  , 

9,20ft 

688 

957 

1,282 
1,131 
68  , 
83 

647 

670 

87 

40 

635 

561 

31 

43 

7.278 

6.145 

432 

701 

2,214 

1,870 

121 

223 

2,152 

1,824 

134 

194 

848 

732 

41 

75 

2,064 

1.719 

136 

209 

2.244 

1,93,3 
138 
173 

1.240 

1.078 

62 

100 

1.004 

a55 

76 

73 

8.5rjO 
7,27«; 

500 
784 

.'>.8'>1 

4,ok; 

532 

2.  WO 
2,2^0 

if;7 

252 

4.:k^> 

3,<i!M 
255 
417 

4.104 
3,:>8-2 

215 

..,  '•. 

20.0 
20.1 
26.0 

Divorced 

Northtrn  California 

Single    

Widowed    

Divorced 

Coast  counties 

Single    

Widowed    — _ 

Divorced  

Interior  couDties -._ 

Single       

13.5 

14.4 
13.3 

24.1 
13.2 

20.2 
19.1 
33..^ 
15.8 

8.7 
7.5 

Widowed    - 

15.5 

Divorced  

Cfntral  California 

Single 

10.9 

22.8 

23.0 

Widowed 

Divorced    - - 

San   Prancteco   

.Single       - 

29.2 
16.4 

31.6 
32.7 

Widowed    

38.2 

Divorced    _._ 

Other    bay    counties 

Single    _ 

Widowed    

Divorced    

Coast   counties    

Single    

Widowed    

18.1 

90.2 
19.S 

30.6 
18.6 

18.3 
18.0 
26.9 

Divorced    

Interior   counties    

Single    - 

Wi<lowed    

Divorced    _— 

Southf  rn  California 

13.4 

17.0 

17.6 

20.0 

9.9 

17.3 

Singles       

17.3 

Widowed    _ 

Divorced    

22.9 

10.7 

T.os  Angeles  

Sint'le    

Widowed    

18.5 
18.5 
24.5 

IMvorced    _ 

Other  counties  

11.2 
15.3 

Sln^de    

Widowed    

15.2 
20.5 

Divorced        _. 

9.9 

S*'rf  fin  n  tnul  d  htrol 

Cd'ifornid 

21.7 

SingL^    

21.9 

Wi(l<)wed    

28.5 

Divoried    

C<^ast  counties  — 

Siriclo    

15.2 

24.7 
24.7 

Widowed    

DivorceiJ     _ 

Tntorior   countic.«j    

Slriir!^    - --- 

33.3 
17.5 

15.4 
15.6 

Widowed    — _ 

Dlvorted     

Metropolitan     area 

Single    _ 

Widowed    

I>lvorred        

19.1 
10. 1 

26.3 
26.5 
34.4 

18.3 

Hiiral    coi'iiti«'M    

16.6 

Single     

16.6 

^^i<low^•d    -_ 

I>i\orced    

22.4 
11.4 
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TABLE   14.— White   Brides  Clatslfled   by   Marital   Condition   and    Nativity,  with   Per 
Cent  Distribution  by  Nativity,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1912. 


Geographic  division  and  marital 
condltioD  of  bride 


ToUl 


The  Statk 29,832 

Single    23,081 

Widowed    2,916 

DlYoreed    I  2.986 

Northern  Calif omia 2,277 

Kindle    '  1.888 

Widowed    - I  194 

Divorced    196 

Coast  counties   :.  1,153 

Single    - 960 

TM*lowed    _ 107 

Divorced    i  86 

Interior  counties   1.124 

Single    - 928 

Widowed    I  87 

Divorced    >  109 

Crntral  California 16,216 

Single    I  18,098 

Widowed    '  1.435 

Divorced    — 1.682 

San    Pranclsco  5,196 

Single    4,309 

Widowed    390 

Divorced    496 

Other  bay  counties 4,633 

Single    3,640 

Widowed    , 429 

Divorced    564 

Coast  counties   1,721 

Single    I  1.371 

Widowed 180 

Divorced    170 

Interior  counties   __  4,666 

single    3,778 

Widowed    436 

Divorced    j  452 

SoHthrm  California. 11,340 

Single    8,94.> 

Widowed    1,287 

Divorced    ,  1,108 

Los  Angeles ^._.  7,249 

Single    5,797 

Widowed    805 

Divorced    647 

fHber  cotintles  4,091 

Single    3,148 

Widowed    482 

Divorced    461 

»V».rf/i*  rn  onO  Cent  ml 

CaHfomia 18,492 

Single    „ 14,JW 

Widowe<l 1,629 

Divorced    1,877 

Coaiit   counties    12,702 

Single    10,280 

Widowed    1,106 

Divorced    1,316 

Interior  counties   5,790 

Single    4,706 

Widowed    523 

Divorced    ftJl 

Metropolitan  area  9,828 

Single    7,fM0 

Widowed 819 

Divorced    ._ 1,060 

Rural  counties 8,664 

Single    7.037 

Widowed    810 

Divorced 817 


White  brides 

1 

1  — .       

Per  cent 

Bora  in 
alifomia 

Bora  in 
other 
states 

Foreign 
bora 

1 

Born  in 
California 

Born  in 
other 
stat«« 

Foreign 
born 

11,208 

12.713 

6,916 

87.6 

42.6 

19.8 

9.617 

9.529 

4,785 

40.2 

39.8 

20.0 

662 

1,614 

760 

22.4 

61.9 

25.7 

964 

1,670 

381 

31.3 

66.9 

12.8 

1,306 

670 

299 

57.6 

29.4 

13.1 

1.156 

485 

247 

61.2 

26.7 

13.1 

65 

92 

87  , 

33.5 

47.4 

19.1 

87 

93 

15 

44.6 

47.7 

7.7 

649 

287 

217 

56.3 

24.9 

18.8 

575 

199 

186 

tw." 

20.7 

19.4 

31 

51 

22 

31.8 

47.7 

20.5 

40 

37 

9 

46.5 

43.0 

10.5 

659 

383 

82 

58.6 

34.1 

7.3 

581 

286 

61 

62.6 

80.8 

Q.Q 

31 

41 

15 

85.6 

47.1 

17.3 

47 

56 

6 

43.1 

51.4 

5.5 

7,669 

4,840 

3,706, 

47.3 

29.8 

22.9 

6,508 

3,569 

3,031 

49.7 

27.2 

23.1 

463 

542 

430 

32.3 

87.8- 

29.9 

698 

739 

245 

41.5 

43.9 

14.6 

2,268 

1,254 

1,673 

43.7 

24.1 

32.2 

1,947 

922 

1,440 

45.2 

21.4 

33.4 

125 

122 

143 

32.0 

31.3 

36.7 

196 

210 

90 

30.5 

42.3 

18.2 

2,327 

1,362 

914 

50.2 

29.4 

20.4 

1,942 

984 

714 

53.4 

27.0 

19.6 

•    133 

151 

146 

31.0 

35.2 

33.8 

252 

227 

85 

44.7 

40.2 

15.1 

987 

460 

324 

64.5 

26.7 

18.8 

Tva 

324 

250 

58.1 

23.6 

18.3 

62 

C8 

50 

34.4 

87.8 

27.8 

78 

68 

24 

45.9 

40.0 

14.1 

2,137 

1,764 

765 

•     45.8 

37.8 

16.4 

1,822 

1,329 

627 

48.2 

35.2 

16.6 

143 

201 

92 

32.8 

46.1 

21.1 

172 

234 

46 

38.0 

51.8 

10.2 

2,226 

7,203 

1,911 

19.6 

63.5 

16.9 

1,9.t3 

5.48S 

1,507 

21.8 

61.3 

16.9 

124 

880 

283 

9.6 

68.4 

22.0 

149 

838 

121 

13.5 

75.6 

10.9 

1,281 

4,626 

1,342 

17.7 

63.8 

18.5 

1,128 

3,604 

1,06.-) 

19.4 

(^2.2 

18.4 

64 

54:i 

108 

7.9 

67.5 

24.6 

a) 

479 

79 

13.8 

74.0 

12.2 

945 

2,.'i77 

569 

23.1 

6.S.0 

13,9 

825 

1,881 

442 

26.2 

50.8 

14.0 

60 

337 

85 

12.5 

60.0 

17.6 

60 

359 

42 

13.0 

77.9 

9.1 

8,977 

5,510 

4,005 

48.5 

20.8 

21.7 

7,664 

4,Oi4 

3,278 

51.1 

27.0 

21.0 

52S 

(«4 

¥M 

32.4 

3H.0 

28.7 

785 

832 

»J0 

41.8 

44.3 

13.0 

6,181 

3,363 

3.1.'->8 

48.6 

2>.."» 

24.0 

5.261 

2,4-2<) 

2,:^) 

.'1.2 

2:^.6 

2.>.2 

354 

392 

360 

32.0 

35.4 

litl.O 

566 

&42 

208 

43.0 

41.2 

15.8 

2,796 

2,147 

847 

48.3 

37.1 

14.6 

2,40? 

1,615 

688 

51.1 

.34.3 

14.6 

174 

242 

107 

33.3 

46.3 

20.4 

219 

290 

52 

39.0 

51.7 

9.3 

4.. '^5 

2,616 

2,617 

46.8 

26.6 

26.6 

3,889 

1,006 

2.1.'>4 

4H.0 

24.0 

27.1 

2r)8 

273 

2SS 

31.5 

:n.3 

35.2 

448 

437 

175 

42.3 

41.2 

16.5 

4,:W'2 

2,8J>4 

1 ,388 

r)0.6 

3!). 4 

16.0 

3,77r> 

2,i:i8 

1,124 

:^.(\ 

.30.4 

16.0 

270 

361 

17> 

;ii.3 

44.6 

22.1 

337 

395 

So 

41.3 

48.3 

10,4 
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TABLE    15.— Brides   Classified    by    Race   and    Natlyity,   with    Per  Cent 


County 


California. 

Alameda    

Alpine 

Amador   

Butte  

Calaveras 


Colusa    > 

Contra  Coata  . 

Dd  Norte  

El   Dorado   ._. 
Fresno    _-. 

Glenn   

Hiunboldt    

Imi>erlal 

Inyo    

Kern   


Kings  

Lake 

Lassen    

Los    Angeles 
Madera   


Marin    

Mariposa   . 
Mendocino 
Meroed    ... 
Modoc    ... 


Mono   

Monterey   

Napa    - 

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer    

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco   .. 

San  Joanujn  

Snn  Luis  Obispo. 

San   Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  — 

Santa   Clara   

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra 

Siskiyou   

Solano _, 

Sonoma    

Stanislaus 

Sutter   

Tehama    _.. 

Trinity 

Tulare  _.. 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo   

Yuba    


Total  brides.  1913 
Whlt« 

-   — 

1 

1 

- 



• 

— 

Non- 

ToUl     , 

Bora  In 

Bora  in 

Foreign 

Imm 

Cau- 

Total 

Total     I 

CaU- 

other 

caalan 

1 

fomla 

sUtes 

31,383 

30,089 

10.804 

18.271 

6,014 

1,294 

81,*7€ 

2,874 

2,796 

1,280 

938 

677 

79 

2.821 
4 

64 

64 

41 

8 

15 

62 

223 

220 

110 

97 

13 

3 

252 

29 

29 

18 

6 

6 

3i> 

34 

84 

20 

12 

2 

S* 

239 

239 

100 

67 

72 

•  •«•«•••«. 

210 

24 

18 

7 

8 

8 

6 

21 

39 

87 

27 

d 

2 

2 

44 

964 

6S8 

277 

483 

228 

16 

973 

64 

64 

88 

21  , 

6 



65 

281 

276 

161  1 

61 

64 

5 

329 

206 

190 

24 

187 

29 

15 

154 

50 

48 

23 

24  , 

1 

2- 

26 

423 

417 

141 

237 

89 

6 

464 

188 

184 

56 

79 

50 

4 

239 

35 

35 

22  , 

10 

8 

—  *•»••••«. 

37 

36 

85 

23 

12  1 

*  •^  «»•*»*• 

1 

37 

7,584 

7.358 

1,240 

4,758 

1,869 

232 

7.40 

89 

89 

43 

86 

U 

93 

1,060 

1,079 

592 

306 

182 

10 

1,294 

5 

6 

8  . 

2 

^  ^^^.^  ^^  w-^ 

8 

180 

175 

106 

84 

36 

6 

193 

147 

146 

60 

60 

36 

1 

13P 

63 

50 

81 

16 

3 

8 

j6 

2 

2 

167 

1 
97 

1 
61 

6 

168 

19 

1 

*":? 

189 

188 

106 

44 

38 

1 

i:& 

76 

76 

61 

18 

12 

91 

1,350 

1,343 

264 

916 

163 

16 

1,290 

89 

88 

62 

21 

16 

1 

111 

26 

24 

12 

11 

1  , 

* 

«« 

25 

415 

402 

87 

252 

63 

13 

448 

1,142 

1,125 

688 

861 

176 

17 

1.142 

50 

50 

88 

11 

6 

76 

680 

651 

150 

401 

100  1 

29 

630 

1,410 

1,371 

270 

876 

225  ' 

39 

1JS4 

5,940 

5,215 

2,214 

1.355 

1,646 

725 

6,102 

692 

685 

373 

214 

96 

7 

b20 

186 

185 

109 

50 

26 

1 

183 

381 

377 

180 

121 

76; 

4 

385 

314 

307 

128 

116 

63 

7 

297 

1,024 

1,014 

485 

335 

194 

10 

1,004 

253 

250 

124 

66 

60 

3 

270 

141 

137 

81 

46 

10 

4 

121 

11 

11 

7 

4 



11 

164 

158 

77 

61 

20 

6 

143 

174 

171 

102 

45 

24 

3 

164 

408 

406 
226 

235 
82 

94 
09 

79j 
45 

427 

1         230 

4 

239 

36  1 

35 

25 

10 



1 

28 

109 

108 

62 

61 

6 

1 

106 

14 

13 

11 

2 

1 

10 

840 

339 

121 

172 

46 

1              1 

824 

60 

60 

'           31 

11 

8 

' T 

50 

182 

180 

81 

63 

36 

214 

125  1 

123 

78 

36 

10 

2 

93 

I            04' 

t 

91 

66 

28 

12 

3 

71 
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Distribution  of  White  Brides  by  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1913  and  1912. 


Total  bridM.  1918 


White 


Total 


29.882 

2,753 

2 

61 

244 

85 

81 

210 

16 

44 

961 

06 
820 
144 

26 
460 

238 

37 

37 

7,249 

96 

1,288 

8 

185 

136 

56 

6 

196 

150 

90 

1,270 

111 

25 

433 

1.129 

75 

029 

1.107 

5.195 

609 

183 

382 
294 
907 

ans 

121 

11 

133 
156 
426 
237 

27 
106 

10 
824 

50 

214 

90 

OB 


Bora  In  I  Born  In 


CaU- 
fomU 


U,208 

1,324 

2 

40 

134 

26 

24 

99 

8 

27 

841 

80 

170 
23 
14 

163 

81 
24 
26 
1,281 
48 

706 
5 

120 
58 
35 

5 

126 

86 

69 

267 

64 

16 

108 

606 

52 

125 
213 
2,268 
343 
116 

196 
125 
604 
139 
76 

5 

67 

S6 

287 

83 

14 

66 

9 

124 

29 
94 
50 
41 


other 
states 


12,713 
847 


Forelm 
bora 


5,916 
662 


4 

97 
2 

6 

54 

U 

14 

422 

29 

70 

93 

9 

258 

89 

13 

8 

4.626 

30 

352 

3 

40 

53 

20 

1 

46 

51 

18 

873 

34 

8 

2n 

354 
10 

406 

723 

1.254 

181 

45 

109 

124 

284 

75 

35 

3 

62 

39 

101 

110 

11 

87 

1 

161 

9 

87 
26 
20 


Non- 
Cau- 
casian 


1,444 
68 


Per  cent  of  white  brides 


Bora  In  California 


17 
13 

7 

1 

W 

2 

8 

106 

7 

80 
28 

8 
48 

68 


1 

8 


r 


12 


3 

1.342 

15 

228 


25 
25 


26 

22 

8 

140 

13 

1 

54 

169 

13 

98 

171 

1.673 

85 

22 

77 
45 
209 
51 
10 

3 
14 
26 
88 
44 

2 
3 

39 

12 

33 

6 

4 


9 
10 


6   ! 

1 


241 


6 


8 
2 
3 


1 
20 


15 

13 

1 

21 

27 

907 

11 

2 

3 
3 
7 
2 


10 
6 
1 
2 

1 

1 


191S 

85.9 
45.8 


3 
3 


64.1 
50.0 
62.1 

68.8 
41.9 
88.9 
78.0 
29.5 

69.4 
58.3 
12.6 
47.9 
88.8 

29.9 
62.8 
C5.7 
16.9 
48.3 

54.8 
60.0 
60.0 
41.1 
02.0 

50.0 
56.1 
66.4 
67.1 
19.7 

69.1 
50.0 
21.6 
52.3 
66.0 

23.0 
19.7 
42.4 
54.5 

58.9 

47.7 
41.7 
47.8 
49.6 
50.1 

63.6 
48.7 
59.7 
57.6 
36.3 

71.4 
48.2 
84.6 
35.7 

62.0 
45.0 
68.4 
61.5 


1912 


87.6 

48.1 
100.0 
65.6 
54.9 
74.3 

77.4 
47.2 
18.8 
61.4 
86.5 

45.5 
63.1 
16.0 
63.9 
88.8 

84.0 
64.9 
70.3 
17.7 
51.6 

65.0 
62.5 
64.9 
42.6 
63.6 

83.3 
63.7 
54.1 
76.7 
20.2 

57.7 
64.0 
24.9 
58.7 
69.4 


Bora  In  other 
states 


1913 


44.1 
83.6 


1912 


Foreign  bora 


1913 


.1. 


12.5 
44.1 
17.2 

85.8 
28.0 
44.4 
21.6 
46.2 

82.8 
18.5 
72.1 
GO.O 
66.8 

42.9 
28.6 
34.3 
64.6 
89.3 

28.3 
40.0 
19.4 
34.2 
82.0 

50.0 
30.5 
23.4 
17.1 
68.2 

23.9 
45.8 
62.7 
32.1 
22.0 


19.9 

61.6 

19.2 

63.9 

43.7 

26.0 

56.3 

31.2 

63.4 

27.0 

51.3 

32.1 

42.5 

87.8 

50.5 

38.1 

51.9 

26.4 

62.8 

33.6 

45.4 

38.4 

42.9 

38.6 

58.9 

26.3 

56.6 

23.0 

35.0 

43.8 

61.9 

28.6 

61.9 

47.2 

90.0 

38.3 

50.7 

58.0 

22.0 

43.9 

35.0 

66.5 

28.5 

64.7 

25.3 

42.6 
80.8 


20.0 
20.6 


6.5 

39.8 

5.7 

19.4 
26.7 
68.7 
81.8 
48.9 

48.9 
21.9 
64.6 
84.6 
56.2 

87.4 
35.1 
21.6 
63.8 
82.8 

27.8 
37.5 
21.6 
39.0 
36.4 

16.7 
23.2 
82.1 
14.4 
66.8 

30.6 
32.0 
62.6 
31.3 
13.3 


23.4 

5.9 

20.7 

6.9 
80.1 
16.7 

5.4 
24.8 

7.8 

28.2 

15.3 

2.1 

9.4 

27.2 
8.6 


18.5 
12.4  ( 

16.9  ' 


20.6 

24.7 

6.0 


11.4 
20.2 
15.8 
12.1 

17.0 
4.2 
15.7 
15.6 
12.0 


1912 


19.8 
21.1 


27.9 

5.3 

20.0 

8.2 
27.1 
12.5 

6.8 
20.6 

10.6 
25.0 
19.4 
11.5 
10.5 

28.6 


8.1 
18.5 
16.1 

17.7 


13.5 
18.4 


13.1 

13.8 

8.9 

11.0 

11.7 
4.0 
12.5 
15.0 
17.3 


64.6 

15.4 

15.6 

65.3 

16.4 

15.5 

24.1 

31.6 

32.2 

29.7 

14.3 

14.0 

24.6 

14.1 

12.0 

28.5 

20.2 

20.2 

42.2 

20.5 

15.3 

28.5 

19.1 

21.0 

28.0 

24.0 

.     20.1 

28.9 

7.3 

8.3 

27.3 

27. ;^ 

46.6 

12.7 

10.5 

24.7 

14.0 

16.4 

23.7 

19.4 

20.7 

46.4 

19.9 

18.6 

40.7 

•      7.4 

85.2 

4.6 

2.9 

10.0 

15.4 
13.6 

49.7 

12.0 

18.0 

16.8 

24.0 

40.7 

20.0 

15.4 

27.8 

8.1 

6.7 

29.4 

13.2 

6.9 
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County 


Table  16.— Brides  Classified  by  Race,  Nativity 


Single  brides 


California 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador    

Butte    

Calaveras  


ToUl 


24,968 
2.330 


WUto 


Non-Csucul&n 


Bom 
Total    I  m  C»U- 
'  fornla 

23,858  i     9,209 
2,272       1,116 


(ft 


^°™J°,  Foreign  i     •§ 


1  .' 


a 


9,856 
708 


4,788  I  322       52 
448  l|    45  ' 


3  _. 


35  >  701 

si      7 


Total 


3.181 
269 


ToUl 


3.070 

3® 


Colusa    

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte  — 
El   Dorado   ... 
Fresno 

Glenn    

Humboldt   ... 

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    _ 


Kin^s    

Lake — . 

Lassen  

Los    Angeles    

Madera    - 

Marin  

Mariposa    

Mendocino   

Merced  — 

Modoc    - 


Mono 

Monterey    _. 

Kapa    

Nevada — 

Orange    

Placer 

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sacramento 

San  Benito  

Son    Bernardino 

San  Diego  — 

San    Francisco    .. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa   Barbara   . 

Santa   Clara   

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    


Sierra   

Siskiyou  . 
Solano  ... 
Sonoma  . 
Stanislaus 


Sutter    -. 
Tehama 
Trinity    . 
Tulare   .. 


Tuolimme 
Ventura    _. 

Yolo    

Yuba    


50 

180 

20 

31 

193 

21 

33 

790 

56 
251 
174 

41 
331 

162 

29 

28 

6,008 

69 

791 

5 

140 

122 

42 

1 
136 
153 

67 
997 

76 

17 

317 

833 

42 

542 

i,or^ 

4,919 
535 
153 

283 
251 
828 
192 
105 

8 
121 
149 
312 
196 

28 

82 

11 

287 

45 

154 

92 

74 


50 

179 
20 

81 

193 

16 

32 

778 

55 
246 
164 

39 
828 

159 

29 

27 

6,837 

60 

784 

5 

138 

122 

40 

1 

135 

152 

67 

986 

75 

16 

307 

820 

42 

522 

1,040 

4,217 

532 

152 

279 
244 
820 
-  189 
101 

8 
116 
146 
312 
195 

28 

81 

11 

286 

45 

152 

91 

72 


33 
96 
15 

20  , 
84 
7 

24  , 
238 

86 
148  I 

22 

19  I 
119 

46 

20  1 

21 
1,078  , 
35 

476 

3  I 
89 

52  I 
27  I 

1  . 

84 

93 

45  , 

218 

47  I 
8  I 
71 

453  . 
31 

135  ; 

225  I 
1,870 
808 

96  I 

148 
109 

418  ! 

103 ; 

m  I 

5 

05  , 

96  j 
203 
73  I 

22 

47 

10 

111  I 

29  , 
75 
64 
51 


5 

70  I 
2 

10 
49l 
6 

.  «l 
347  , 

18 
39 

116 
19 

176 

65 

8 

6 

8,679 

26 

192 

2 

22 

37 

11 


12  u. 
11  J   1 
8 


•1( 


T' 


60  ,^.... 

8 j 

I  u 

198  i,   7  I 

1  ' 

69  !, 1 

26  ||  10 

lil   1  i 
33'   1 


Jl 


5  - ' I 

2    1  '  l\\ 


6 
1 


ni 


48 
1 


C::r  T ::::: ::::: 

1.080  165  I 2    9 

8  1^...- 

116  I   7 
II 


27 

33 

2 


2 


"li 


I 2 


3S 
29 
11 


13 
30 
11 


r-t- 


653 

115  ' 

11 

—  —^  M^ 

18 

•  10   - 



1 

8 

1 

1 

188 

48 

3 

7 

..... 

229 

138  1 

6 

2 

5 

7 

4   » 

82 

305 

10 

9 

1 

644 

171 

20 

5 

1 

969 

1,378' 

21 

1 

17 

663 

149 

75 
23   '. 

53 

3 

33 

1 

1 

78 

3 

90 

45 

5 

1 

1 

244 

158 

3 

2 

8 

43 

43    . 
9 

1 

1 

3 

23 

3 

3 

36 

15    . 

5 

32 

18 

3 



57 

52    _ 
86 

87 

1 

• 

6 

32 

2   . 

1     L 

43 

6    . 
31    „ 



1 

t 

132 

1 

...  -. 

10 

t 

46 





2 

21 

6 

1 

•  »M»M 

1 
.....4 

16 

6 

,1 

2 

1 

( 

8 

20 

4 

1 

20 

1 

4 

94 


9 

4 

1 


6 

♦) 

17 

i: 

13 

12 

6 

fi 

47 

4i 

15 

15 

4 

k 

3 

I 

870 

&> 

7 

7 

117 

117 

22 

S* 

14 

14 

8 

S 

1 

1 

13 

13 

19 

19 

5  , 

3 

181 

179 

5' 

5 

8  1 

* 

56 

53 

123 

130 

5 

0 

87 

a> 

192 

1^ 

450 

m 

71 

6S 

17 

17 

81 

31 

31  , 

SI 

88* 

r> 

27 

£7 

18 

IS 

1 

1 

14 

!■» 

13 

13 

^ 

¥> 

14 

n 

4 

3 

18 

IS 

3 

4 

25 

25 

6 

5 

16 

16 

16 

16 

13 

12 
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and    Marital    Condition,   for    Counties:    1913. 


widowed  brides 


Wlilto 


Bwn 

loCaU- 

fomU 


I  Bom  In 
I    other 
'   states 


«38 

75 


1.634 


Dlforced  brides 


White 


ToUl 


Born      Bom  In   foreign 


796 
86 


83  ,    11 
7        1 


6      11      8.239 
1    '       275 


3.166 
263 


In  Cali- 
fornia 


957 
89 


Giber 
states 


1.781 
181 


bom 

428 
43 


Non-Caacaslan 


il 


L. 


4 

7 
2 

6 

2 

17 

1 
7 
1 
2 
8 

8 

2 

62 
4 

42 


1 
18 


3 


1 
9 

1 
45 

2 
7 
8 
4 
34 

10 

1 

3 

662 

2 

45 


2 
5 


1  .. 

80 

1 
8 

8  

3 


1 
1 


8 

2 
1 


1 
2 


202 
1 

30 


42  .. 


6 

23 

6 

2 

26 

2 

2 

70 

3 
18 
18 

3 
45 

11 

2 

5 

711 

13 

181 


"5 

2; 

26  l| 
2 

J' 

14  I, 
3 
44 

10 

2  ' 

5 

689 

13 

178 


4 
5 
1 


10 


1 
22 

1 
6 
1 
2 
14 

6 


2 

100 

4 

74 


2 

14 

3 

1 
9 
2 
1 
41 

1 

5 

13 

1 

27 

4 

1 

3 

512 

7 

68 


2    2 
1  I 

\  c:::: 


61  1 


1  -. 

2  - 


3 


1 
1 


1 


77   19 
2  

36    3 


3 


5 
3 
3 


4 

7 

3 

26 

1 

1 

9 

47 


8  I 
19 
121 
96 

6  I 

10 

24 

I 

7 
6 

..... 

4 

15 
3 

3 

1  . 
8 

2 

3 
6 

3  I 


8 
8 
4 

1 
5 
5 
1 
117 

1 
1 

35 

54 

8 

57 

130 

147 

90 

10 

10 
10 
42 
8 
U 

1 
8 
8 
14 
1 

8 
12 


20 

1 
8 
7 
6 


7 
3 
1 


2 


18 

11 

3 


17 

2  ! 


4  

7 ; — 
1 

86    2 
8 


9 
19 
.  2  .. 

15 

35 

166 

12 

1  -. 


8 

2 


6 
5 
6 
2 


1 
3 


6 
1 


10  

11 

21    1 

12  

1  


3  - 

1  

17 

8    2 


.._'   1 
8  : 

1  

2  

2 

5  

3  

3    1 


51 

152 

671 

86 

16 

67 
32 
108 
34 
18 

2 

29 
12 
50 
20 

4 

9 


28 


49 

147 

564 

85 

16 

67 
32 
107 
34 
18 

2 
28 
12 
50 
19 

4 

9 


11 
5 
1 


7 

26 

223 

39 

7 

21 

9 

43 

14 

6 

2 
9 
2 

17 
6 

3 
2 


4 

5 

1 


2 


1  1- 


1^ , 

19 

9 

8 

17  ' 

17 

6 

10  , 

4 

4 

3 

1 

181 

178 

20 

146 

8 

8 

4 

2 

6 

6 

8 

2 

42 

42 

7 

29 

186 

185 

88 

78 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 
1 


12 

2 

1 

6 

19 


39 
102 
239 

35 

7 

33 
16 
49 

15 
12 

^17 

5 

23 

11 

1 

7 


3 

19 

102 

11 

2 

13 
7 

16 
5 


5 
5 
1 


2 

6 

10 

2 


1  .. 


1  


28 


20 


12 

12 

3 

9 

17 

16 

8 

7 

7 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
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TABLE  17.— Brides  Classified  by  Race.  Nativity 


County 


ToUl 


(^Al.irDRNtA 2S,19R 

AItiTii«>r1ft    2,,'*1h 

Alpine    1 

AniA4lor    51 

liutto    IW 

OalHV(*ra«    31 

Colusa    27 

(^>ntrii    t'o«ta    174 

Del  Norte 14 

Kl    Dora«lo    34 

Frcano   8*) 

(Jlenn    67 

Uuinboldt    2iH 

Ituperliil    128 

Inyo    17 

Kern 381 

KInirs    2i>i> 

I.ake  2\> 

La8Men   81 

Los   AnKelott 5,064 

Madera    76 

Marin   084 

MarlpoAu    7 

Mendocino   162 

Merced  108 

Modoc    62 

Mono    I  5 

Monterey    101 

Napa    I  125 

Nevada    69 

Orange 92;i 

Placer  95 

Plumas    21 

Riverside    355 

Sacramento    8?2 

San   Benito  63 

San  Bernardino  503 

San  Diego 8ir2 

Snn   Francisco    ._.  5,108 

San   Joaquin   '  483 

San  Luis  Obispo 152 

Snn   Mateo   282 

Santa  Barbara 2:i3 

Santa    Clara    7U3 

Santa   Cruz   214 

Shasta   104 

Sierra 10 

Siskiyou    120 

Solano    130 

Sonoma  _.  343 

Stanislaus    198 

Sutter    26 

Tehama  __.                   9*7 

Trinity    II"I"IIIII'l  8 

Tulare    _._I..^'  281 

Tuolumne    40 

Ventura    .....V..  177 

Yolo    --     -  ^^ 

Vuba     — II'^;^";;;i';"I^;"  54 


TotAl 


23,031 

2,257 

1 

50 

188 
31 

26 

174 

10 

34 

82t» 

57 
2K-. 
123 

17 
376 

200 

20 

31 

5,?.>7 

7(J 

156 

107 

49 

5 

158 

125 

68 

912 

95 

21 

344 

m> 
02 

490 
871 
4 ,3()0 
475 
150 

279 
231 

788 
213 
104 

10 
111 
127 
347 
IJW 

25 

91 

8 

281 

40 

177 

76 

52 


Singl*  brldet 


Whit* 


Born 

In  r«u- 

rornJa 


9,617 

1,149 

1 

36 

lid 

24 

19 

85 

3 

23 

806 

28 
160 

21 

9 

12ti 

72 
22 
25 
1,128 
46 

557 
5 

103 
51 
31 

4 

107 
71 

50 
210 

58 
12 
97 
4S5 
44 

100 
102 
1,947 
290 
105 

151 
106 
424 

117 

70 

4 

53 

82 

208 

67 

13 

59 

8 

116 

25 
81 
54 
37 


uuiei 


Poreifn 
bom 


1 

65 
1 

6 

40 

5 

9 

344 

24 

51 

79 

6 

212 

64 

7 

4 

3.604 

17 

222 

2 

81 

33 

18 

1 

31 

38 

9 

59^ 

27 

8 

200 

244 

7 

312 
689 
922 
121 
29 

73 

89 

200 

57 

26 

3 
44 

25 
67 
93 

10 
30 


132 

7 
66 
17 
12 


Non-CaucasUn 
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and    Marital    Condition,   for  Counties:    1912. 
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V.    MORBIDITY'  REPORTS. 

Smallpox. 

During  1913,  S03  easi«  of  smallpox  were  reported  in  California.  But 
15  of  these  easi^  pn>veil  fatal,  showing  that  the  disease,  generally,  was  of 
a  !iuld  oharaeter.  The  virulent  fomu  however,  appeared  in  Alameda 
nnd  hnperial  eounties.  The  i»ounties  reporting  the  largest  number  of 
eiust  s  were  Ixis  AngeU^  105,  San  Joaquin  83,  Alameda  66,  Sacramento 
61,  Hutte  55,  Nevada  52,  and  Imperial  42.  The  disease  was  endemic 
in  San  Joacpiin  and  Nevada  i*ounties  for  many  months.  A  considerable 
luimher  of  cas*^  also  ap|H^ared  in  Santa  Clara  and  Kern  counties;  there 
wiUi  no  outbn^ak  of  widt  ^^prt^ad  extent,  however.  Nearly  all  of  the  cases 
were  very  mild,  appearing  suddenly,  but  no  great  numbers  of  people 
wen*  afftvttHl  at  any  one  time.  Mast  of  the  epidemi<*s  covered  periods  of 
thnv  and  four  months,  but  no  more  than  23  cases  were  reported  during 
any  one  month  in  the  sj\me  plaiH\  The  fact  that  the  disease  has  been  of 
surh  a  mild  form,  tbnniirhout  the  year,  however,  does.not  indicate  that 
tlicn^  should  be  any  ctvssiition  in  the  practice  of  vaccination,  as  the  viru- 
lent c;\scs  appcannl  very  suddenly,  along  with  other  eases  that  were  mild 
in  character. 

Typhoid  F«v«r. 

During  11^3.  1,474  casi»s  of  typhoid  fever  were  reported  .  It  is  inter- 
casting  to  note  that  this  ili>icasc.  which  has  alwaj's  been  rated  as  a  rural 
disease,  is  more  prinalcnt  in  the  large  centers  of  popidation,  according 
Ui  rt^ports,  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts.  Alameda,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Fraurisvo  rountics,  conibintnl.  rcjH>rted  S2S  cases,  more  than  half 
of  the  total  number  rcportixl,  while  Saeramento  reported  206  cases.  Of 
( curse  the  u-^e  cf  polluttHi  river  water  for  domestic  purposes  in  Sacra- 
mento is  n^pon>il»lc  for  this  large  number  of  cases;  although  it  is  true 
that  a  lariLTo  pn>portion  of  tlu^^  cast^  were  in  persons  who  came  into 
Sarraincnto  from  outside  points.  This  is  also  true  of  Oakland,  Las 
Anl^  lo^  and  San  Franoisco.  AVhile  typhoid  fever  must  still  be  rated  as 
a  ruial  di^^case  in  Calit\»rnia.  it  is  siguiticant  that  but  440  cases  were 
np*^rtcd  fri>m  the  coiuuii^  outside  of  Alanunia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
ri^io  aMtl  Sacnuiitiito.  InvoNtigaticns  ci  nducttxi  in  San  Francisco  and 
Sa  raiiu  nto  would  tend  to  show  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  urban  cases 
iife  in  persons  who  have  rr^iurned  frv^n  trips  into  the  country;  and  it  is 
.v;'fc  to  assume  tliat  for  about  one  half  of  all  cases  occurring  in  cities, 
I  lie  d:>t  a<c  was  tontract^d  in  the  rural  districts.  More  cases  of  this 
••s.-a-c  are  report ixl  during  tlie  sinr.vat*r  months  than  at  any  other  time 
of  ti.e  vt-ar.  the  climax  romiuir  i^"nrra^:v  in  Oitolx^r  when  the  number  is 
r.Iino^t  hivariaMy  h^irh^^t,  During  iVtobor.  liU3,  no  less  than  2S4  cases 
v.t-n?  n  p'^rttd.  Of  this  number.  70  wtre  in  1a^<s  Angeles  County.  56  in 
A  I;.!!. -la  C'  raity.  54  in  San  Franv' isco  and  23  in  Sacramento.  During 
.]  ;Iy  of  ti.e  saii.e  y^ar.  h»nvevor.  Sacramento  rt^ported  57  cases.  There 
\-r»^  ro  o^i! breaks  ^f  sudden,  widt^pn^ad  import an^-e  in  any  section  of 
t ;  ^  S *  . * e.  a  1  *  1  - '  »r. -z h  d ' i r : !i ^  .1  \;ly  of  1 J » 1 3.  15  ra ^i-s  were  reported  from 
>-;i:..^l -/In  (\'in*y.  ai.d  a  eon^ivicnrnle  nir.r.ber  of  cases  were  reported 
ir-iii  Fr»>r."  V**\\i\*y  <i";rii'g  tb.e  summer,  as  well  as  from  Monterey, 
T"Ki::.:i  *-  '  ^'  b"'.di  i-'untit-s.  In  n-M.e  of  these  places,  however, 
-   V-  tr  'v.i.'  nf  grave  import  a  r.-t^.     AK^ut  25  per  cent  of  aU 

ilt'd  fataiiv.     The  hii:h«st   rate  of  mortalitv  was 
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during  November.  The  end  of  the  vacation  season  brings  the  largest 
number  of  cases  and  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  the  disease. 
The  rate  of  mortality  is  higher  in  the  winter  months  than  it  is  in  the 
summer  months,  although  there  were  twice  as  many  cases  reported  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  as  the  winter  months. 

Tuberculosis. 

In  actual  numbers,  more  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  in  1913, 
than  for  any  of  the  communicable  diseases.  The  total  for  the  year  was 
2,571,  but  some  idea  of  how  neglectfully  this  disease  is  reported  may  be 
gained,  when  it  is  stated,  that  there  were  5,402  deaths  during  the  same 
period.  The  disease  was  much  more  satisfactorily  reported  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  when  active  steps  were  taken  to  secure  reports 
from  health  officers  and  physicians.  The  division  of  communicable 
disease  and  the  department  of  tuberculosis  doubled  their  efforts  to 
secure  such  reports  with  results  that  are  fairly  satisfactory,  although 
there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  reports  from  physicians,  of  cases  of 
malaria  and  tuberculosis.  This  is  due  to  the  long  chronic  nature  of  the 
diseases  and  also  to  the  reticence  of  both  physician  and  patient  to  having 
the  case  reported.  The  reports  by  months  for  1913  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease,  for  the  reason  that  compara- 
tively few  reports  were  received  early  in  the  year.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  of  course,  that  more  cases  of  the  disease  make  their  appearance 
during  the  winter  months  than  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
figures  as  submitted  in  this  report  must  not  be  considered  of  any  value 
a««  regards  seasonal  prevalence. 

Whooping-cough. 

The  total  number  of  cases  for  the  year  1913  was  628.  Most  of  these 
cKcurred  during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  the  maximum  number  being 
reported  during  October,  134,  and  the  minimum  number  during  Feb- 
ruar\%  when  there  were  only  three  cases. 

Diphtheria. 

Six  hiuidred  and  fifty-nine  cases,  with  184  deaths  were  reported 
during  the  year.  In  contrast  with  measles  and  mumps,  this  disease  was 
more  prevalent  during  the  fall  months  of  October,  November  and  Decem- 
l)er,  than  during  the  spring  and  summer.  There  were  no  epidemics  of 
importance,  the  cases  having  been  well  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
State,  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  of  course,  having  been  reported  from 
the  large  centers  of  population. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Like  diphtheria,  this  disease  was  more  prevalent  during  the  fall 
irionths,  the  minimum  number  having  been  reported  during  August  and 
September.  There  were  1,695  cases,  with  85  deaths,  reported.  Most 
of  these  cases  were  in  the  large  centers  of  population  although,  like 
diphtheria,  the  disease  was  widespread  throughout  all  sections  of  the 
State. 

Rabies. 

Five  cases  of  human  rabies  were  reported  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  26  deaths  from  this  disease  since  it  first  appeared  in  California. 
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Poliomyelitis. 

There  were  90  ea8e«  of  poliomyelitis  reported  during  1913.  Thirty- 
three  of  these  cases  were  fatal.  This  is  a  much  better  record  than  for 
{jrevious  years,  when  there  have  been  epidemics  of  grave  importance. 
Alost  of  these  cases  were  reported  during  the  fall  months,  October  and 
November,  although  a  considerable  number  were  reported  during  July 
and  August.  The  disease,  however,  was  not  nearly  so  widespread  as 
during  1911  and  1912,  when  several  hiuidred  cases  were  reported. 
During  those  years,  epidemics  of  serious  import  occurred. 

Pellagra.  * 

Eight  cases  of  pellagra  were  reported  during  the  year.     With  but  one 

or  two  exceptions,  these  cases  were  all  imported  from  other  states,  most 

of  the  patients  concerned  having  come  from  the  southern  states.     This 

disease  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  California  to  such  an  extent 

as  to  cause  the  alrm  which  it  has  caiLsed  in  many  of  the  southern  states. 

It  is  believed  that  not  a  single  case  of  local  origin  has  appeared  in 

California. 

Leprosy. 

Ten  cases  of  leprosy  were  reported  during  1913.     Most  of  these  were 

discovered  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  all  cases  the  lepers 

were  confined,   in   accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  code.     This 

makes  the  total  number  of  lepers  in  California  al)out  30,  the  greater  part 

of  whom  are  ^Mexicans  in  southern  California. 

Trachoma. 

Fourteen  cases  of  trachoma  w^ere  reported.  These  cases  were  dis- 
covered in  the  schools  for  Indians  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State. 
Ten  of  these  cases  were  reported  during  November,  but  this  indicated 
no  particular  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  (Epidemic). 

Sixty-seven  cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  during  the  year,  49  of 
which  proved  fatal.  Fifteen  of  these  cases  were  in  San  Francisco,  14  in 
Lcs  Angeles,  8  in  Sacramento  and  5  in  San  Bernardino  counties.  The 
Largest  number  of  cases  to  be  reported  during  any  one  month  w^as  during 
March,  when  8  cases  were  reported  from  Las  Angeles.  The  disease 
appeared  in  16  counties  of  the  State,  the  mountain  counties  and  most  of 
the  coa.st  counties  having  reported  no  cases. 

Chickenpox. 

(Miickenpox,  like  measles  and  mumps,  was  more  prevalent  during  the 
.vpring  months;  1,394  cases,  in  all,  were  reported;  290  cases  were 
i*(»ported  during  Januarj^  and  but  26  during  August. 

Measles. 
Out  of  1,796  ca.ses  of  measles  reported  during  1913,  154  proved  fatal. 
]\Iost  of  the  fatal  cases  were  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  The 
disease  was  more  prevalent  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  very  few  cases  having  been  reported  during  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall. 

Mumps. 

In  nunil)ers,  mumps  was  next  of  importance  after  tuberculosis;  2.218 
I'N.scs  of  the  disease  were  reported,  most  of  which  occurred  during 
.March,  April  and  ^lay.  The  disease  was  widespread  in  the  large  cen- 
ters of  ])opulation  throughout  the  State,  but  was  of  comparatively  short 
duration,  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  number  having  occurred 
during  March  and  April. 
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GROUP    I.     COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Seasonal  Prevalence  and  Mortality  During  1913,  by  Months. 
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GROUP    I.     COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES— Continued. 
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26 
6 


1 

8 

446 
36 


Total 
cases, 
1913 


1,659 
1,793 

67 

90 

1,(195 

803 

2,573 

1.484 


Total 

(leatht. 

ll>i:i 


ir.4 

49 

S3 

85 

15 

6,402 

435 


Totals    613 


462     682     466   1240     630   1084  |  520   1006  ,  521      10,162       6.325 


GROUP   II.     COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Seasonal   Prevalence*   by   Months,   During   1913. 


Totals 


Beri-beri 
Chicken  pox 
Dengue  . 
Dysentery 
Erysipelas 
German  measles 

Olanden 

Gonococctis  infection 

Hookvorm 

Leprosy 

Malaria 

Mumps 

PelUgra 

Plague 

Pneumonia 

Rabies 

Hypbflis 

Tetanus 

Trachoma 

Whooping-cough 

Totals 
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TYPHOID   FEVER. 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  in  California  During  1913,  by  Months. 


County 

• 

Alamoda    

Hutte    

(ToluAa    _. 

IB 
? 

1 

1 

20 

or 

1        ' 

• 

7 

^   1 
6 

I 
10 

2 
2 

1 

16 
3 
6 

1 

C4 

C 

a 
1 

16 

2 

c 

• 
I 

29 

2 
2 

> 

1 

18 
2 
8 

1 

t 

1 
1  _^ 

19 
2 

4 

1 

56 

4 

1 

1 

10 

o 

.•"    ] 

1 
1 

22 
4 

• 

14 
5 
6 

1 
1 

TofUl 

<rx*is 
19 1;: 

23S 

16 
28 

Contra  Costa  

1 

9 

Kl   Dorado   

* 

Frenno    

Olenn    .            _.           

1 

1 

6 

12 

5 

35 
1 

Humboldt  

8 

2 
5 

1 

4 
8 

1 

0 

14 

Imttorial 

1 

..... 
5 

10 

16 

Kem    - - 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

6 

44 

5 

Kings    

Lake    _ 



5 
9 

Lassen 

Ixjs    Angeles    

7  ' 

12 
1 

6 



12 
1 

3 

19 

1 

29 
1 

3 

81 

1 

3 

8 

2 

3 
70 

41 

21 

15 

302 

Madera    -  - 

4 

Mariposa  - 

1 
4 

12 

1 

1 
2 

4 

2 

5 

Mendocino    

2 
2 

14 

Morred    __ 

Modoc     



1 

3 
S 

Monterey     

IS 

Napa    

I 

N«vadn 

7 

1 
2 

14 

Orange .. 

3 

1 

1 

15 

4 

18 

1 

3 
1 
1 
2 

23 
5 
2 
3 

64 
1 

7 

Placer   

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

6 

5 

28 

2 
34 

4 

22 

6 

Plumas      

9 

*0 

Riverside    

Sarramento    

18 

2 

2 

8 

1 
3 

12 

1 
20 

"57' 

1 

12 

1 

5 

12 

26 

12 

aw 

San  Boiito 

m 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

24 

15 

12 

1 
26 

24 

1 

1 
1 

5 

45 

1 

17 

SO 

2« 

San  Joaquin  

4 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara   - 





2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
5 
1 

2 

-      - 

1 
2 

1 

^ 

0 

5 

Santa  Clara  

2 

5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
7 

2 

..... 

2 
3 
4 

1 

16 

Shasta    

9 

Sierra 

3 

Siskiyou 

1 
8 

3 

Solano    -    .  __ 

1 

4 
15 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 
11 

133 

16 

Sonoma    

1 
.2 

12 

Stanislaus  

Sutter   - - 

1  ' 

_     I 



1 

2 

36 
S 

Tehama          .-    .  .. 

1 

i' 

o 

1 

17 

Tulare 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1  1 

1 

122 

5 

Yolo  

*• 

1 
1 

168 

1 
1 

284 

7 

Yuba      

S 

Totals 

81 

2S 

53 

46 

83 

95 

2W 

183 

1.474 

DIVISION  OF   MORBIDITY   REPORTS. 
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SMALLPOX. 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  In  California  During  1913,  by  Months. 


County 

«-( 

9 

9 
* 

1 

1 

22 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

March - 

> 
1 

1 

1 

c 
o 
a 

. 

1 

July   ._ 

> 
c 
oq 

Sept.    - 

* 

1 
• 

% 

• 
1 

• 

1 

Total 
cases. - 

Alameda    

1 

a 
1 

8 
17 

4 

18 
7 

4 

17 

8 

2 

3 

[ 
1     

1 

5 

6 
2 

61 

Batte      _ 

55 

Cilaveras   

1 

10 

Colusa    - 

I 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Contra   Costa    

,      3 

15 

2 

3 

1             < 

26 

El  Dorado  

1 

1 

2 

Fresno    

' 

3 

...-- 

1 

4 

9 

Oh?nn    _ 

1 
1 

8 

4 

1 

1 

Humboldt     

1 
3 

1 
6 
6 

3 
3 

6 

1 

1 

8 

Imperial       

16 

2 

3 
5 

4 

12 

42 

Kem  _ 

1 
3 

1 

5 

37 

Lake   

10 

Lai^sen    - 

1 

4 

1 

13 
3 

9, 

Loa  Angeles   - 

Marin    

15 
3 

17 
5 
5 

14 

3 

1 

3 

6 

9 

16 

105 
11 

Mendocino    ■ 

1 

11 

2 

19 

Mereed 

' 

1 
8 

• 

1 

Nevada    

--- 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

5 

11 

6 

1 

8 

8 

3 

1 

52 

Orange        

6 
1 

9 

Placer    

2 

1 

2 

16 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

10 

Riverside   

t 

3 

Sacramento   — - 

San  Bernardino   - 

6 

17 
1 
2 
..... 

i 

14 

10 

2 
13 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1    

61 
11 

San  Diego   „ _-. 

6 
7 
1 

e 

5 
9 

4 

6 
2 

2 
3 

—  ■•  —  ——    "~*** 

2 

2 

19 

22 

San    Prancisico    

San  Joaqain    

3 

• 

2 

2 

4 

1 
9 

3 
23 

34 
83 

San   Mateo 

1 

1 

Santa  Barbara   - 

-_--. 

_.- — 

1 
o 

1 

1 

Santa    Clara    __       _ 

1 

3 

3 

8 

10 

2 

5 
1 

34 

Santa  Cnw  

1 
13 

_ 

3 

SbaPta 

4 

2 

-  — - 

19 

Sierra   

1 



1 

Sfa.kIyou 



....J 1 

3 
7 

3 

Solano    

_  1 

3   

3 

7 
4 

1 

1 

20 

Sonoma   .  ._    _    i 

1 

5 

Staniiilaus    ._ _' 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

Sutter _ 

2 

Tehama 

1 
1 

85 

2 
..... 

51 

1 

8 
105 

..... 



101 

1 
3 

115 

1 

6 

Tulare    _ 

Yolo    

55 

..... 
41 

35 

1 
35 

r 

""*'■" 

5 
4 

Totals    

35 

64 

81 

803 
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POLIOMYELITIS    (INFANTILE    PARALYSIS). 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  In  California  During  1913,  by  Months. 


County 

s 

i_   __ 

'  Feb.    .. 

March  . 

AprU-.i 

1 
1 

June  -- 

July   .. 

>• 

1 

1 

oc    1 

1 

; 

c 
5 

! 

0 

1 

si 

■ 
t 
1 

Alarneda    

j 

5 

Fresno    

1 

2 

1 

2 



5 

Glenn    ' 

•m       w  WM 

1        1 

Humboldt    ....         I 

8 

1 
7  ' 

1 

1  ,    16 

Kern    

'".'.'..v.r'i 



2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1      I 

1     2 

1    27 

'     J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kings    

1 
1 

1 

1 

2' 

1 

4 

■ 

Ix>8   Angeles   

Madera    

2 
1 

'5] 

4 

4 

Monterey     

1 

1 



1 

1 

Placer   

Rlven«Ide   .._ 

1 

1 

' 

Harramento    — .     ..  -_ 

- 

3 

San   Bernardino    

1 

1 

I 

1 

4 

Han   Diego   



1 

1*  — »«.. 

1 
1 

^  . 

1 

San    Francisco  

1          1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
3 

8 
.     3 
,     1 

90 

Han    Luis    Oblnp.) 

'■      ■ 

Santa  (Mara  



1 

..--. 

2 

Siskiyou    ' 1 

8 
1 

Stanislaus ' ___ 

, 

2 

1 

10 

1 
Totals    

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

6 



4 

2 

14 

3 

19 

14 

8 

CEREBROSPINAL    MENINGITIS    (EPIDEMIC). 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  In  California  During  1913,  by  Months. 


County 


Alameda    

('ontra   Costa   . 

Frr.»<no    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Ix>«   AngcleH    ... 

Merced    

Monterey    

Placer    

Sacramento  .— 
Snn  Bernardino 
San    Franclsc) 

Stanislaus     

Tulare    

Yolo     


Totals 


C4 

a 


tM 

C4 

*H 

> 

QC 

1 
1 

g 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 
a 


1 
1 


•> 


1 

8 


1 
4 


B  ^. 
3    -. 


1         1 

1  ' :. 


1 


18 


8 


6 


1 
1 


2 
1 


•4 

o 


1 
2 


C 


'■'4 

■  S5. 

» 
I 


10 

1 
1 
1 
1 

14 

i 
1 
1 

8 
5 
15 
3 
1 


67 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

By  M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.A.,  Director. 

The  report  herewith  submitted  is  the  fourth  biennial  report  of  the 
actiWty  of  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  for  the  period  from 
July,  1912,  to  July,  1914.  The  data  indicates  the  examination  of  2,687 
samples.  This  number  is  slightly  lower  than  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  pre\4ous  biennial  period.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  last 
biennial  report  contained  the  results  of  work  up  to  the  first  of  August, 
while  this  report,  herewith  presented,  covers  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1914.  If  we  add  to  the  above  figure  the  number  of  samples  examined 
during  the  month  of  July,  1914,  the  total  figure  represents  practically 
the  same  number  of  samples  as  was  examined  during  the  previous 
biennial  period.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  number  of 
samples  examined  is  no  criterion  of  the  amount  or  the  kind  of  work 
which  is  done  at  the  laboratory. 

The  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  does  not  examine  samples  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  The  main  bulk 
of  this  work  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Dairy 
Hureau.  The  samples  of  food  products  and  drugs  submitted  to  the 
State  Laboratory  require  considerable  work,  far  more  than  is  necessary 
for  the  examination  of  milk  or  dairy  products. 

The  cooperative  work  of  the  State  Laboratory  in  the  matter  of  the 
examination  of  supplies  furnished  state  institutions  has  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  during  the  past  two  years.  The  supplies 
referred  to  consist,  not  only  of  all  forms  of  food,  food  products,  and 
drugs,  but  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  blankets,  coal,  cutlery,  oils, 
soaps,  etc.  Excellent  results  have  followed  such  cooperation,  in  that  the 
supplies  furnished  state  institutions  have  greatly  improved  in  quality, 
j^o  that  there  is  practically  no  waste  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
food  and  drugs,  and  the  financial  saving  has  been  very  appreciable. 

The  laboratory  has  further  been  engaged  in  the  matter  of  the  examina- 
tion of  samples  of  sewage,  sewage  wastes,  and  factory  wastes  submitted 
by  the  State  FLsh  and  Game  Commission  and  different  cities. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and 
Drugs  should  be  increased.  The  force  of  inspectors  has  been  added  to 
80  that  there  are  now  five  inspectors  working  in  connection  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  three  of  these  being  food  and  drug  in- 
spectors, and  two  food  inspectors  only.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board, 
however,  to  hereafter  appoint  only  those  inspectors  who  can  qualify  for 
l)oth  food  and  drug  inspection.  The  j^ersonnel  of  the  laboratory  will, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  be  increased,  in  that  one  more  chemist  is  to  be 
appointed  very  shortly.  Even  with  this  increase  the  force  is  far  too 
small  to  adequately  cope  with  the  conditions  that  now  exist  in  this  State. 
The  number  of  inspectors  should  be  doubled  and  more  chemists  should 
be  at  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  State  Laboratory  has  also  been  active  in  connection  with  edu(*a- 
tional  enterprises.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  on  this  branch 
of  the  activity  of  the  laboratory.  Lectures  have  been  given  before  dif- 
ferent associations,  clubs,  etc.,  and  these  were  accompanied  by  exhibits 
which  have  been  the  means  of  interesting  a  very  large  number  of  con- 
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sumers.  It  is  toward  this  class  that  educational  work  can  be  best 
directed. 

The  inspectors,  as  they  travel  over  the  State,  are  still  meeting  with 
the  same  cooperative  spirit  among  dealers  and  manufacturers  that  was 
referred  to  in  the  last  report.  There  are  very  few  instances  where  the 
inspectors  are  not  cordially  received  and  the  advice  and  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  gratefully  accepted. 

No  reference  is  made  here  to  the  law,  amendments,  etc.,  as  such  data 
is  published  in  detail  elsewhere  and  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Director  of  the  State  Ijaboratory,  Berkeley,  California. 

Laboratory  Work. 

The  data  here  reported  represents  the  summary  of  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  food  and  drugs  and  miscellaneous  supplies  fur- 
nished by  state  institutions.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  anal>i;ieal 
work,  as  has  been  stated,  much  time  is  consumed  with  correspondence 
i\nd  interviews. 

The  data  represented  by  the  tables  following  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference. 

Baking  Powders. 


MuU^rlal 


January  1. 1908.  to  August  1,  1912- 
Baking  powders _ 


Number 
adulteralMl 


I 


Number 

Number 

not  In 

Number 

adulterated 

violation  of 

ml«  branded 

and  mis- 

CalifomU 

TDta] 

branded 

Pure  Food 
Act 

August  1,  1912.  to  August  1,  1913—  , 
Baking  powciors _-_ 

August  1,  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 
Baking  powders 


Totals,   1912-1914 


It  was  stated  in  the  last  biennial  report  that  no  government  standards 
for  baking  powders  had  been  adopted.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  same 
condition  still  obtains,  and  until  the  United  States  Department  of  Aprri- 
culture  does  adopt  some  standard  with  reference  to  this  product  and 
issues  rules  and  rejrnlations  concerning  the  labeling,  etc.,  no  detailed 
studies  will  be  profitable.  All  that  is  necessary  under  present  conditions 
is  that  a  baking  powder  be  composed  of  materials  ordinarily  used,  and 
that  no  injurious  or  deleterious  substances  be  incorporated  in  the  powder, 
and  that  the  label  must  be  a  truthful  one.  Any  false  or  misleading 
statement  on  the  label  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  food  law.  As 
shown  by  the  table,  thirty-three  samples  have  been  examined,  with  the 
result  that  thirty  were  found  to  be  unobjectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
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Baking  Sodas. 


Material 

Number 
adulterated 

Number 
mlsbranded 

Number 
adulterated 
and  mis- 
branded 

Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 

Total 

August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  19ia— 
Bakincr  sodas  

4 
2 

4 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Bakinir  sodas  _- 

~ 

2 

Totals.  1912-1914 

6 

6 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  six  samples  of  baking  soda  were  submitted 
to  the  laboratory.  These  were  samples  from  state  institutions  and  were 
found  to  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  law. 


Beers. 


Material 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
mlsbranded 


Number 

adulterated 

and  mbi- 

branded 


Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Total 


January  1. 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Beers   _«_—_-.__—-_.-.---.__-_______. 

August  lVi9i2rto  Juiy  Y,  1914^"" 
Boers  


48 
2 


51 
4 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  published  any  standards  for  beers,  no  extensive  investigations 
were  carried  on  in  connection  with  this  product.  A  decision  with  refer- 
ence to  beers  is  expected  in  the  very  near  future.  As  soon  as  such 
decision  is  issued  the  laboi'atory  will  take  up  this  question  in  detail. 
Under  present  conditions  it  would  not  be  a  profitable  source  of  investi- 
gation. 

Beverages. 


Material 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Beverages    - 


August  1,  1912.  to  August  1.  1913— 
Beverages    

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Beverages    


Totals,  1912-1914 


Number 
adulterateil 


1 


Number 
Number     I  adulterated 
mlHbranded  I     and  mls- 
branded 


23 


40 

6 
1 


94 

9 
4 


Number 

not  In 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


155 


ToUl 


20 
5 


312 

35 
11 


13 


25 


46 


For  the  period  covered  by  this  report  forty-six  samples  of  beverai^es 
were  examined.  Many  different  varieties  of  soft  drinks  were  included. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  those  tested  were  found  to  conform  in  every  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  California  Food  Act.  The  mislabeling  consists 
in  the  main  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  not  stating  on  the  label 
the  presence  of  artificial  colors  and  flavors  as  required  by  law. 
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Breads. 


Material 


Number 

Number 

nut  in 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

vIoUtion  of  1 

adulterated 

mlsbranded 

and  mis- 

Oallfomia   ' 

branded 

Pure  Food 
Act 

January  1, 1908,  to  August  1,  ma- 
Breads   — 

August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Breads    

August  J,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914- 
Breads    


Totals,  1912-1914 


1 


7 
3 


10 


3 
1 


Total 


16 
10 


15 


Eighteen  samples  of  breads  were  tested  at  the  laboratory.  Of  these, 
thirteen  were  labeled  gluten  bread,  but  only  four  were  entitled  to  such 
label.  The  remainder  were  mislabeled,  in  that  the  nitrogen  content  was 
far  below  that  called  for  by  a  gluten  bread,  which  should  contain  not 
less  than  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Butter. 


Material 

Numl)er 
adulterated 

2 

Number 
minbranded 

Number 
adulterated 
and  mls- 
branded 

Number 

not  in 

linlatiftn  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 

11 

5 
2 

ToUl 

January  1. 1908.  to  August  1, 1912— 
Butter    

1 
10  1              19 

_ 

42 

August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Butter    

2 

7 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Butter    

1 

3 

6 

Totals,  1912-1914  __ 

1 

5 

^ 

13 

As  stated  before,  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  has  special  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Dairy  Act,  and,  therefore,  conducts  examinations  of 
milk,  butter  and  cheese.  At  the  same  time,  samples  of  butter  and  dairy 
products  have  been  submitted  to  the  State  Laboratory  by  inspectors  and 
state  institutions.  Thirteen  samples  have  been  thus  submitted.  No 
adulterations,  as  such,  were  found.  It  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  two  samples  was  low,  being  less  than  82  per  cent,  but  this  figure  is 
still  in  excess  of  that  called  for  by  the  state  law — namely,  80  per  cent. 
Several  samples  were  found  to  be  short  weight,  with  the  result  that  suc- 
cessful court  prosecutions  were  conducted.  In  this  connection,  it  is  very 
encouraging  to  be  able  to  state  that  very  little  short-weight  butter  is  to 
be  found  on  the  California  markets  today. 
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Cereals 

and  Cereal  Products. 

Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 

Mat4>rlal 

Number 
adulterated 

Number 
mlsbranded 

Number 
adulterated 
and  mls- 
branded 

ToUl 

January  1, 1908,  to  August  1. 1912— 
Cereals    

8 

1 

27 

7 
14 

36 

August  1.  1912.  to  August  1,  191^— 
Cereals    

7 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Cereals  

1 

14 

Totals.  1912-1914  

1                  ' 

21 

21 

As  indicated  by  the  above,  twenty-one  samples  of  different  cereals 
were  examined,  with  the  result  that  they  were  all  found  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  state  law.  Owing  to  the  result  of  state  inspection  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers,  very  few  cereals  of  poor  quality 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  State.  There  are,  however,  a  few  stores 
in  small  places  where  the  stock  of  cereals  is  kept  too  long,  with  the  result 
that  they  become  contaminated  with  weevils  or  other  insects,  and  are 
thus  rendered  unfit  for  human  consumption. 


Cheese. 


Material 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
mlsbranded 


Number 
adulterated 
and  mls- 
branded 


Number 

not  In 

riolatlon  of 

Oaliromla 

Pure  Food 

Act 


August  1,  1912.  to  August  1,  1913— 
Cheese    

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Cheese    


Totals.  1912-1914 


1 
1 


1 


ToUl 


1 

2 


Only  three  samples  of  cheese  were  submitted,  again  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  has  this  matter  under  its  jurisdiction. 
There  was  nothing  objectionable  with  the  samples,  except  that  in  one 
case  the  label  was  incomplete  because  the  guaranty  legend  did  not  indi- 
cate a  serial  number,  as  the  law  requires,  and  in  another  the  word  ** type'' 
did  not  appear  on  the  label. 
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Chocolate  and  Cocoa. 


Mat«rUl 


Niimb«r 
adulteimUd 


Number 
mlsbnmdad 


Number 
adulterated 
and  mis- 
branded 


Number 

not  in 

vlolatloQ  of 

Calif  onda 

Pure  Food 

Act 


ToUl 


January  1. 1906.  to  August  1, 1912— 
Chocolate  and  cocoa 


August  1.  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Chocolate   and   cocoa '- 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Chocolate   and   cocoa 


Totals.   1912-1914 


5 

15 
11 


10 

3 
6 


13 

19 

IS 


26 


It  will  be  noted  from  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  that  thirty- 
seven  samples  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  were  examined  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  were  found  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  the  main  infringement  being  that  the  substance  was 
labeled  ** chocolate''  when  analysis  indicated  that  the  label  should  have 
been  cocoa,  or  in  some  cases,  a  mixture  of  chocolate  and  cocoa.  The 
same  condition  of  affairs  exists  now  with  reference  to  this  product,  as 
indicated  in  the  last  report.  It  must  be  thoroughly  understood,  as 
stated  previously,  that  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  any  way  to 
cocoa  as  a  beverage.  For  many  it  is  far  more  suitable  than  chocolate, 
in  that  the  cocoa  contains  less  fat  than  does  the  chocolate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cocoa  is  cheaper  than  the  chocolate,  and  for  that  reason  con- 
tinued inspection  and  analysis  is  necessary  to  protect  both  the  honest 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

Coffee. 


Material 


■■     T 

Number 

Number 

not  In 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

violation  of 

adult«rate<l 

mbbranded 

and  mis- 

California 

branded 

Pure  Food 
Act 

ToUl 


January  1. 1908.  to  August  1, 1912— 
Coflfee   


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Coffee   _ 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Coffee   _ 


8 


Totals.  1912-1914 


24 

116 
41 


157 


33 

119 

42 

1« 


One  hundred  and  sixty-one  samples  of  coflfee  have  been  tested  at  the 
laboratory  during  the  past  biennial  period.  Of  these  by  far  the  larger 
portion  consisted  of  samples  submitted  by  state  institutions  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  met  the  required  specifications.  In  very  few  in- 
stances were  any  infringements  found,  and  these  were  due  mainly  to  the 
presence  of  chicory  in  the  coflfee,  such  not  being  indicated  on  the  label. 

Six  samples  of  coflfee  extracts,  so  called,  were  submitted  to  the  labo- 
ratory by  inspectors  for  examination.  These,  in  the  main,  represent 
very  old  goods,  which  were  manufactured  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
food  law.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  practice  of  a  good  many  country 
grocers,  who  still  retain  on  their  shelves  goods  which  should  have  been 
removed  years  ago.    The  examination  of  these  extracts  show  that  they 

'^  h  >rated  and  mislabeled,  in  that  they  contain  no  caffeine. 

>e  should  contain  more  caflfeine  than  is  found  in  coffee 
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Coffee  Substitutes. 


Material 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
mUbranded 


Number 

adulterated 

and  mis- 

branded 


Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

OalifomU 

Pure  Pood 

Act 


ToUl 


Au^uflt  t  1912.  to  July  1,  1914— 
CofTee  substitutes 


27 


31 


The  infringements  of  the  food  law  in  connection  with  coflfee  substitutes 
lies  mainly  in  the  exaggerated  statements  concerning  the  nutritive  value 
of  these  products.  For  those  who  find  coflfee  injurious,  coflfee  substitutes 
are  to  be  recommended,  but  those  using  such  should  be  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  very  little  nutriment  in  the  decoctions  made  from  the 
cereal  compounds.  Very  little  nutriment  originally  contained  in  any  of 
the  cereals  is  dissolved  by  treatment  with  water.  If,  however,  the  coflfee 
substitutes  contain  fruits,  sugars,  etc.,  naturally  these  will  appear  in  the 
preparations  when  made.  It  can  be  safely  said  though  that  the  main 
nourishment  in  these  coflfee  substitutes  lies  in  the  cream  or  milk  and 
sugar  used.  The  hygienic  value  of  a  hot  drink  is  not  here  discussed ;  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  nutritive  value  of  these  coflfee  substitutes.  In  this 
connection  it  should  also  be  said  that  coflfee  or  tea,  as  such,  carry  no 
nutriment,  but  possess  the  stimulating  eflfect  which  for  some  may  be 
injurious,  and  for  others  not. 

Mixtures,  Coffee,  Etc. 


Material 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
mlsbranded 


Number 
adulterated 
and  mis- 
branded 


Number 

not  in 

Tlolation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


ToUl 


August  1.  1912,  to  July  1,  1914— 
(■offee,   mixtures,   etc 


There  is  no  objection  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  mixtures, 
provided  they  are  properly  labeled,  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be 
said  that  the  labels  should  plainly  and  prominently  indicate  the  mixture 
contained  in  the  package.  When  such  is  done  there  is  no  infringement 
whatever,  and  for  many  a  mixture  of  coflfee  and  chicory  is  preferred  to 
plain  coflfee ;  but  the  chicory  being  much  cheaper  than  coflfee,  emphasizes 
from  a  pecuniary  standpoint  the  necessity  of  proper  labeling. 
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Colors. 


Material 

Number 
adulterated 

Number 
mlsbranded 

Number 
adulterated 
and  mls- 
branded 

Number 

not  In 

rIolaUon  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 

ToUl 

January  1, 1908,  to  August  1. 1912— 
Colors    - — - - - 

27 
2 

14 

t 

49 

2 

1 

90 

August  1.  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
(Colors         -       -_ 

4 

August  1,  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 
Colors      ----- - 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Totals.  1912-1914  

2  ' 

1 

1 

3 

5 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  still  allows  the  use  of 
artificial  colors  in  food  and  food  products,  provided  the  use  of  such 
colors  is  indicated  on  the  label,  in  accordance  with  the  Food  Inspection 
Decisions  of  the  Department.  The  colors  which  are  allowed  are  indi- 
cated in  Food  Inspection  Decisions  76  and  77.  These  colors  are  expen- 
sive, and  in  consequence  thereof  there  are  on  the  market  many  cheaper 
colors  which  are  sold  to  dealers.  The  dealer,  however,  has  protection  if 
he  will  be  careful  to  require  of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  a  guaranty 
properly  worded. 

Condlmentt. 


Material 

Number 
adulterated 

Number 
mlsbranded 

Number 
adulterated 
and  mil- 
branded 

Number 

not  In 

rlolaUon  ot 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 

Total 

January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
CatsuD  

43 
53 
38 
5 
4 
7 
2 

22 
50 
37 
27 
4 
17 
13 

65 

Condiments,  miscellaneous 

Pickles   -- 

4 

3 

61 

1 

lUf! 

78 

Preoared  mustard  

1 

• 

n 

Salad  dressing 

8 

Sauce,  miscellaneous  

1 

1 

1 

26 

Sauce.   Worcestershire   

16 

Totals    

70 

152 
5 

3              170 
9 

26 

August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Catsup  

14 

Condiments,  miscellaneous 

3 
1 

3 

Mustard,   prepared   

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

Pickles   

:::::::::::       i 

1 

1 

2 

Sauce,   Grau's   

3 

Sauce,  Worcestershire 

0 

- 

Totals    

10 
2 

16 

*26 

August  I,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
C^atsup   

13 

15 

Chow  chow  

1 
2 
2 
2 

I 

Horseradish  

Mayonnaise    

m 

Mustard    - 

--- ------- 

2 
1 

1 

4 

Pickles 

' 

1 4 

6 

Relishes  -  .- 

2 
5 
2 
1 

2 

Sauces    - 

Tomato  puree 

1 

1 

-  ■"" ——————— 

< 
1             2 

Apple  butter  

1 

1 

1 

- 

Totals    

2 

6 

34 

42 

— - 

Totals,  1912-1914   

2 

16 

i 

W 

68 

. 
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It  is  very  encouraging  to  report  that  the  number  of  adulterated  and 
niisbranded  sauces  and  condiments  is  far  less  than  was  the  case  two 
years  ago.  Each  year  the  percentage  of  sauces  conforming  to  the  law 
is  greater.  For  the  period  covered  from  January,  1908,  to  August,  1912, 
upwards  of  50  per  cent  of  the  samples  examined  were  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  law.  During  the  past  year  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
samples  tested  were  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  of  these  the  main 
infringement  was  mislabeling;  the  percentage  of  actual  adulteration 
being  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Confectionery. 


Material 


Number 

Number 

not  In 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

violation  of 

adulterated 

mlsbranded 

and  mla* 

Calif  ornla 

branded 

Pure  Food 
Act 

ToUl 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Confectionery   ._ 


11 


August  1.  1912.  to  August  1,  19ia—  ' 
Confectionery 

August  1.  19ia  to  July  1,  1914— 
Confectionery  


Totals.   1912-1914 


170 

24 
9 


3:j 


Of  the  thirty-three  samples  of  candy  examined  only  seven  infringe- 
ments were  noted.  Of  these  but  two  could  be  placed  in  the  adulterated 
class.  Many  of  the  colors  and  flavors  which  are  used  in  candy  are  arti- 
ficial, but  are  allowed  by  law,  and  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
candy  manufacturers  that  they  are,  as  a  class,  cooperating  with  the 
Hoard  of  Health  in  the  matter  of  properly  labeling  candies  containing 
artificial  colors  and  flavors. 

Crackers. 


Material 


Number 

Number 

not  in 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

violation  of 

adulterated 

misbrandetl 

and  mis- 

Calif  ornia 

branded 

Pure  Food 
Act 

ToUl 


January  1, 1908.  to  August  1, 1912— 
Crackers - ___ 

2 

2 

August  1.  1912,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Crackers*  

*     -•  ^—  •—  -» 

•None  received. 


Cream. 


Material 


I 


Number 
Number     !       not  in 
Number     '      Numl>er     \  adulterated  '  violation  of 
adulterated    mlsbranded      and  mis-    ;  California 

branded     >  Pure  Food 
Act 


ToUl 


January  1, 1906.  to  August  1, 1912— 
Creara  


August  1.  1912.  to  August  1.  1913- 
Creara  

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Cream 


Totals,  1912-1914 


4 

2 


9 

4 

2 


6 


Very  few  samples  of  cream  were  analyzed,  such  examinations  as  were 
niade  being  incidental  to  the  inspection  of  restaurants.  There  was 
nothine  obiectionable  found  with  the  samnles  submitted. 
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Eggs. 


Mmterlal 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
misbranded 


Number 
'  adulterated 
and  mis- 
branded 


Number 

not  in 

Tiolation  of 

Oaliromla 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Total 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Eggs — 

August  1, 1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Eggs 

August  1,  1913»  to  July  1,  1914— 
Kggs 

Totals,  Wi2  to  1914 


6 
2 


8 


89 

21 

8 

2 

30 
28 

18 

29 

46 

122 

55 
28 


83 


The  tabulated  data  published  in  the  previous  report  showed  that  prac- 
tically 75  per  cent  of  the  eggs  examined  were  mislabeled,  in  that  they 
were  labeled  ** fresh''  when  they  were  either  old  or  cold  storage.  The 
figures  submitted  for  this  report  would  indicate  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  as  less  than  one  third  of  the  samples  examined 
were  found  to  be  misbranded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  improvement 
will  continue.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  the  cold  storage 
law  has  gone  into  effect,  regulating  the  sale  of  foods  under  cold  storage, 
including  eggs  and  butter.  The  wording  with  reference  to  these  two 
articles  of  food  is  as  follows : 

The  term  "cold  stored"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  keepinp 
of  ''articles  of  food,**  excepting  eggs  and  butter,  in  **cold  storage'*  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  days;  provided,  howev^,  that  when  the  term  '*cold  stored*'  is  a»ed 
in  connection  with  eggs  and  butter,  it  shall  mean  the  keeping  of  these  "articles  of 
food"  in  "cold  storage'*  for  any  length  of  time  whatever.  The  term  "articles  of  food" 
as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and  include  fresh  meat,  and  fresh  meat 
products  (except  in  process  of  manufacture),  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  fish,  shell- 
fish, game,  poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese. 

Egg  Substitutes. 


Material 

Number 
adulterated 

Number 
misbranded 

Number 
adulterated 
and  mis- 
branded 

Number 

not  in 

rloIaUon  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 

Total 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Egg  substitutes 

1 

3 

4 

Seven  samples  of  egg  substitutes  were  received  at  the  laboratory,  the 
examination  of  which  resulted  as  above  indicated. 

It  may  be  said  in  discussing  this  article  that  if  a  material  is  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  egg  it  should  have  to  some  extent  the  food  value 
of  the  egg.  It  is  well  known  that  eggs  are  one  of  the  best  foods  for  man, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  an  ordinary  baking  powder,  with 
a  little  extra  starch  or  flour  and  with  one  tenth  per  cent  or  sO  of  albumen 
cannot  be  called,  under  any  circumstances,  a  substitute  for  eggs.  Such 
substitutes,  it  would  seem,  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  baking  powders, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  label  generally  states,  **No  baking  powder 
required  when  this  is  used. ' '  Naturally  not,  because  two  doses  of  baking 
powder  are  not  required  for  one  cake. 

It  may  be  said,  from  the  legal  standpoint,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
labels  often  state,  **the  powder  is  not  made  from  eggs,''  that  there  is 
no  objection,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  word  */ substitute''  implies  and 
involves  a  material,  in  the  case  of  eggs,  having  the  food  value  equal  to 
that  of  eggs,  or  approximating  that  of  eggs — otherwise,  how  is  it  a  sub- 
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slitute?  Eggs  are  used  in  baking  for  the  purpose  of  inereasing  the  food 
value  and  palatability,  as  much  as  for  the  mechanical  effect.  Again, 
when  eggs  are  used,  baking  powder  is  also  used  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
jind  in  ten  cases  out  of  ten  bv  the  best  class  of  housewives  and  house- 
keepers. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  circular  of  information  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  received  letters  from  a  number  of 
p<^r^n8  who  desire  to  place  a  product  on  the  market  under  the  name  "Epsr  Powder" 
or  **Egg  Substitute.'*  These  designations  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  ordinary  pur- 
chaseF  to  believe  the  product  either  to  be  made  from  eggs  or  to  have  the  effect  of  eggs 
io  baking.  In  reality,  the  product  is  nothing  but  a  baking  powder  containing  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  ground  rice  as  a  tiller  and  colored  yellow  with  powdered  tumeric. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  prohibits  the  sale  of  food  products  under  false  or  mis- 
leading names  and  as  it  is  evident  that  a  product  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  in 
any  way  as  a  substitute  for  eggs  in  baking,  its  sale  as  an  egg  powder  or  egg  substitute 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  department. 

Extracts. 


Material 


Number 

Number 

not  in 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

riolation  of 

adulterated 

miabranded 

and  mia- 

California 

branded 

Pure  Pood 
Act 

ToUl 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 

Lemon 

Vanilla  

Strawberry  _ 

Orange  _ 

Pineapple - 

Oherry  _. 

Banana — 

Raspberry   

Peppermint 

Miscellaneous 


6 
5 
1 


31 

23 

7 


Totals 

Angnst  1, 1912,  to  August  1, 1913— 

Lemon  

Vanilla  

Jamaica  ginger _. 

Essence  ol  peppermint _ 

CoflTee  extract _ 

Orange  extract 

Pineapple  extract 

Strawberry  extract  _— 

Miscellaneous   


16 


16 

1 

20 


107 
32 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 


126 

123 

9 


8 
'28' 


270 
183 

20 
2 
3 
2 
1 

27 
5 

54 


98 

6 
1 


Totals 


Angnst  1,  1913»  to  July  1,  1914— 

Lemon    

Vanilla  

Jamaica  ginger 

Essence  ol  peppermint 

Coffee  extract _. 

Orange  extract  - - 

Pineapple  extract  

Raspberry  extract 

Strawberry  extract 

Miscellaneous l 


Totals 

Totals.  1912-1914 


158 

9 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 


295 

28 

14 

1 


1 
4 


567 

45 
18 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
5 


7 
2 


20 

4 
2 
6 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


48 

17 
9 
1 
4 
1 


1 
'2 


79 

28 
13 
8 
7 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


11 


24 


35 


20 


44 


83 


71 
150 


An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  would  convey  the  impression 
that  during  the  past  biennial  period  little  improvement  had  been  made 
18—11508 
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in  the  quality  of  the  extracts  which  are  placed  on  the  California  market. 
This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  7  here  is  a  de<*ideil 
improvement  with  reference  to  the  output  of  these  products.  The  data 
represents  the  examination  of  samples  submitted,  hut  does  not  cover  the 
inspection  of  samples  on  the  market.  There  has  been  great  advance  in 
the  matter  of  labeling  extracts,  which  advance  is  not  apparent  in  the 
above  table.  The  inspectors,  in  taking  up  samples  of  these  extracts, 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in  collecting  samples  which  they 
really  suspect  require  examination.  Therefore,  while  the  per  cent  of 
nonconformity  with  the  law  is  practically  as  great  as  is  shown  by  figures 
for  previous  years,  there  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing, 
actual  improvement  in  these  matters.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  tliat 
the  sale  of  dilute  extracts  is  prohibited  in  this  State,  unless  such  dilute 
extracts  are  properly  labeled.  This  action  is  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  as  indicated  by  the 
statement  quoted  below. 

The  infringements  are  similar  to  those  reported  previously:  For 
lemon  extracts,  low  content  of  oil  and  artificial  color ;  for  vanilla  extracts, 
the  presence  of  coumarin  and  vanillin  not  reported  on  label ;  for  essence 
of  peppermint,  low  content  of  oil;  for  Jamaica  ginger,  dilute  in  everj* 
respect,  the  label  not  indicating  such  dilution ;  for  pineapple  and  banana 
extracts,  artificial  colors  and  flavors  not  indicated  on  the  label. 

The  boanl  is  of  the  opinion  that  8iib-8tandard  extracts  should  l)ear  a  plain 
statement  on  the  label  to  show  their  actual  strength,  some  such  phrase  as  one  half 
strength,  or  one  fourth  strength,  etc.  This  statement  of  strength  should  so  appear 
on  the  package  in  color  and  background  that  it  will  be  as  clearly' legible  as  the  main 
purti<m  of  the  label. 

Fish,  Shellfish,  Etc. 


Number 
.,„,    .  ,  Number     '     Numlier       Hdulterated 

Material  adulterated    mlsbranded      and  mls- 


brftuded 


Number 
not  in 
violation  of  |       -,  »  , 
California         T*^*** 
Pure  Food   , 
Act 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912—  i 
Fish   7 


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913—  i 

Fish 3   15  18 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 

Fish I  1 2  3 


Totals,  1912-1914 1  3  i 17  21 


9   

61 

3   

15 

2 

3  1 

17 

a 


The  main  infringements  found  in  the  examination  of  the  samples  of 
fish  here  recorded  were  due  to  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preserva- 
tive, such  use  not  being  indicated  on  the  label.  In  one  ease,  however, 
the  fish  was  found  to  be  decomposed,  putrid,  and  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. More  extensive  investigation  of  samples  of  dried  fish  is  hardly 
called  for,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  enter  veiy  largely  into  interstate 
commerce,  and,  therefore,  the  federal  laboratories  control  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  all  such  foods  and  food  products. 
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Floup. 


Number 

1 

Nimiber 

not  In 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

violation  of 

adulterated 

mlabranded 

and  mls- 

California 

braoded 

Pure  Food 

Act 

Material 


January  1. 1908,  to  August  1. 1912—  I  ! 

Flour  3  11  '  1 

August  1,  1912.  to  August  1,  1913— 

Flour , 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1,  1914—  i 

Flour  _ , 

Totals.  1912-1914 t 


Total 


85 


100 


72 

72 

56 

56 

128 

128 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  samples  of  flour  were  submitted  to  the 
laboratory.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  samples  were  sent  from 
state  institutions,  representing  their  deliveries  for  consumption  at  the 
i-espective  institutions. 

The  specifications  for  flour  to  be  delivered  to  the  state  institutions  call 
for  a  gluten  (protein)  content  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent.  Nineteen 
samples  were  found  to  be  below  the  requirements  in  this  respect,  in  that 
the  content  of  gluten  was  less  than  10  per  cent,  the  minimum  being  7.86 
per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  such  flours,  while  not 
meeting  the  specifications  of  the  state  institutions,  still  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
the  California  Pure  Food  Act.  The  standard  for  flour  under  this  act  is 
as  follows : 

Flour  is  the  fine,  clean,  sound  prodrct  made  by  bolting  wheat  meal,  and  contains 
not  more  than  thirteen  and  one  half  (13.5)  per  cent  of  moisture,  not  less  than  one 
and  twenty-five  hundredths  (1.25)  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  not  more  than  one  (1)  per 
cent  of  ash,  and  not  more  than  fifty  hundredths  (0.50)  per  cent  of  fiber. 

It  is,  therefore,  seen  that  even  the  flour  which  rated  the  lowest  in 
protein  (7.86)  is  still  above  the  state  standard,  as  indicated. 


Fruit. 


Materifll 


I  Number 

Number  Number       adulterated 

adulterated    misbranded      and  mis- 
branded 


January  1, 1908»  to  August  1, 1912—  : 
Fruit  j 

August  1,  1912.  to  August  1.  1913— ' 
Fruit  2 

August  1.  1913,  to  August  1,  1914— 
Fruit   1 

Totals.  1912-1914 3 


7                 2 
3  ' 

3   


Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

rnllfomla 

Pure  Food 

Act 


25 


11 
12 


23 


Total 


34 

16 
13 


29 


The  samples  of  fruits  examined  consist  of  frozen  lemons,  frozen 
oranges,  and  dried  fruits.  The  only  infrinj?oments  found  were  in  the 
eases  of  the  lemons  and  oranjres,  which  were  badly  frozen  and  should  not 
have  been  exposed  or  offered  for  sale.  It  should  be  stated,  to  the  credit 
of  the  lemon  and  orange  growers,  that  they  use  their  best  effort  to 
prevent  the  use  of  frozen  fruit  by  the  consumer,  and  in  this  matter 
cooperated  very  heartily  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Honey. 


MnIitIiiI 


Number 
Numlter  not  in 

Numlirr  Numbrr       adultprate*!    rioUtlon  of 

a<lultenite«l    misbrandetl       And  mis-        California 

branded        Pure  Food 
Act 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Honey 


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Honey 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Honey  _._ 


Totals,  1912-1914 


10 


34 

5 
4 


Total 


48 

5 
4 


While  only  a  few  samples  of  honey  were  examined  during  the  past 
two  years  a  very  large  number  were  inspected,  with  the  result  that  only 
those  which  were  suspected  of  being  adulterated  or  misbranded  were 
submitted  to  the  laboratory  by  the  inspectors.  The  analytical  data 
shows  that  even  in  these  cases  the  inspector  was  mistaken,  in  that  none 
of  the  samples  tested  evidenced  any  infringements  of  the  law. 


Ice  Cream. 


Material 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Ice  cream 

August  1.  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Ice  cream _ 

August  1,  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 
Ice  cream _ 

Totals,  1912-1914  — 


Number   - 
adulterated 

Numlier 
misbranded 

Number 
adulterated 
and  mis- 
branded 

Number 

not  in 

Tlolatlon  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 

Total 

18 

8 

18 

170 

214 

5 
2 

10 

84 
18 

9d 

20 

7 

10 

102 

119 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  samples  of  ice  cream  were  examined,  with 
the  result  that  only  ten  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  in  that  the  per- 
centage of  fat  was  below  the  standard  of  12  per  cent,  two  samples 
(examined  showing  less  than  6  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 


Ice. 


Material 


Nunil>er 
niluiteratod 


Number 
misbranded 


Number 
adulterated 
and  mis- 
branded 


Number 

not  in 

TiolaUon  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


ToUl 


August  1,  1912.  to  July  1,  1914- 
Ice  -- - 


The  examination  of  ice  above  reported  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  object  of  detecting  any 
pollution  which  might  be  present.  It  was  feared  that  the  pollution  of 
ice  was  more  or  less  responsible  for  some  of  the  typhoid  fever  cases 
existing  in  the  bay  region. 

Official  samples  were  sec.ured  by  an  inspector  of  the  State  Food  and 
Drug  Laboratory.    Each  sample  of  ice  was  brought  to  the  laboratory  as  a 
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large  cake.  A  portion  of  the  inner  part  was  taken.  The  pieces  were 
rinsed  with  sterile  water  and  were  allowed  to  melt  in  a  sterile  container. 
The  sample  thus  procured  was  examined  according  to  the  standard 
methods  of  water  analysis  of  the  American  Puhlic  Health  Association. 
The  bacterial  count  of  organisms  which  developed  on  agar  plates  incu- 
bated at  37  degrees  was  determined  in  each  instance  and  tests  were  made 
in  all  cases  for  the  presence  of  colon  bacilli.  It  is  encouraging  to  state 
that  in  all  cases  the  test  for  colon  bacilli  was  negative. 

The   chemical    examinations   of    the    different    samples   showed    no 
pollution. 

Jams  and  Jellies. 


MatcrUl 


Number 
adulterated 


Xumlwr 
mlsbrandeU 


Numlier 

Number 

not  In 

adulterated 

Tlolntlon  of 

and  mla- 

f^allfomla 

branded 

Pure  Food 

Act 

ToUl 


January  1 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Jams  and  jeUIes 19 

August  1,  1912.  to  August  1,  1913— 
Jams  and  jellies __l _. 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Jams  and  jellies , 

Totals,  1912-1914  


27 


78 


125 


1 

2 

12 

15 

3 

1 

27 

31 

4 

3 

39 

46 

% 

--_ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  forty-six  samples  tasted  but  seven  were 
found  to  be  in  any  way  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the  infringe- 
ments consisting  of  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  jelly  or  jam  than  the 
one  stated  on  the  label,  in  most  cases  the  cheaper  jelly  being  apple. 


Lard. 


MaterUl 


Numlwr 
Number  not  In 

Numl>er  Numl»er       ndulterated     vloUtlou  of 

adultcrate<l    mbbranded      and  n\U-         rallfornl.i 

brantled        Pure  Food 
Act 


Total 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Lard 

August  1.  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Lard 

August  1.  1913»  to  July  1,  1914— 
Lard  


Totals,  1912-1914 


2 
2 


15 

3 
2 


A  comprehensive  examination  of  lards,  meat,  and  meat  food  products 
in  general  is  tindertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industr>%  which  main- 
tain a  well  equipped  laboratory  in  San  Francisco.  Nearly  all  the  lards 
that  are  sold  in  this  State  are  manufactured  by  establishments  which 
are  under  federal  inspection.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  that  the 
State  Food  and  Drug  Ijaboratory  devote  much  attenticm  to  this  food 
product.  Five  samples  only  were  submitted,  with  the  result  that  one 
was  found  adulterated,  in  that  it  contained  4  per  cent  of  foreign  fats. 
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LIquort. 


Material 


I  Number 

Number  Number       adulterate 

adulterated    mlsbranded      and  mis- 

I     branded 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Liquors 5 

August  1.  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Liquors 

August  1,  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 
Liquors   1 

Totals.  1912-1914 1 


Number 
not  In      I 
violation  of 
Callfomla   | 
Pure  Food  I 
Act 


30 


Total 


47 


2 

6 

13 

21 

4 

8 

1 

10 

23 

6 

14 

23 

44 

The  infringements  in  connection  with  liquors  consist  in  the  main  of 
brandies  and  whiskies  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale  containing  less  than 
the  required  amount  of  alcohol,  the  standard  for  whisky  being  40  per 
cent  by  volume  of  alcohol.  Samples  of  whisky  have  been  examined  show- 
ing but  32  per  cent  of  this  ingredient.  Another  infringement  is  the 
substitution  of  port  wine  for  cordials.  Another  form  of  infringement 
of  the  law  is  in  the  matter  of  labeling,  in  that  the  label  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  article  is  of  foreign  production,  whereas  in  truth  and 
in  fact  it  is  made  within  the  state  limits.  This  fact  should  be  indicated 
on  the  label. 

Meats. 


Material 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Meats,  frankfurter  sausage 
Meats,  bologna  sausage 

Meats,  pork  sausage 

Meats,  chopped 

Meats,  canned  __- 

Meats,  sausage  salami 
Meats,  chicken,  cold  storage 

Beef  extract  

Meats,  miscellaneous 


Number 

Number 

not  In 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

rlolatlon  of 

Total 

adulterated 

mlsbranded 

and  mls- 

Callfomla 

branded 

Pure  Food 
Act 

Totals 


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Meats,  chopped 
Meats,  pork  sausage 
Meats,  canned 
Meats,  bologna  sausage 
Moats,  frankfurter  sausage 
Meats,  miscellaneous 

Totals 


August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Meats,  chopped 
Moats,  pork  sausage 
Meats,  bologna  sausage 
Meats,  frankfurter  sausage 
Meats,  chicken  tamalo 
Meats,  miscellaneous 

Totals - 

Totals,  1912-1914 


The  above  table  indicates  very  markedly  the  necessity  of  continued 
and  stringent  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  food  products.    Out  of  323 
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samples  examined  about  one  third  were  found  to  be  either  adulterated 
or  mislabeled.  Unfortunately  the  adulterations  still  consist  in  the  addi- 
tion to  the  meat  of  sulfites,  the  use  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  State 
Hoard  of  Health  in  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

As  stated  previously,  benzoate  of  soda  may  be  used,  provided  the 
amount  used  and  the  use  of  the  same  is  properly  stated  on  the  label  or 
on  a  placard  or  sign  properly  worded  and  prominently  displayed  in  the 
store  where  such  prepared  meat  is  iafifered  for  sale.  In  a  previous  report 
reference  was  made  to  the  use  by  butchers  of  certain  compounds  con- 
taining benzoate  of  soda  and  bearing  a  guaranty  legend  and  serial 
rumber.  It  must  be  again  emphasized  that  if  a  butcher  uses  such  a 
compound,  containing  benzoate  of  soda,  he  must  so  indicate  such  use 
>'y  the  sign  just  referred  to.  The  preparation  sold  to  the  butcher  merely 
acts  as  a  carrier  for  the  benzoate  of  soda,  and  because  the  label  on  a 
package  of  such  a  preparation  contains  a  guaranty  legend  the  butcher  is 
not  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  displaying  the  proper  label  or  sign. 

There  still  appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  some 
l.utchers  regarding  the  use  of  cereals  in  sausage  or  chopped  meat.  As 
has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  law  fully  countenances  such 
admixture,  but  the  label  or  placard  must  plainly  and  properly  inform 
the  purchaser  that  such  meat  or  meat  food  product  contains  cereal.  The 
name  of  the  cereal  need  not  be  given. 


Milk  (Fresh). 


MaterUl 


Number  Num')cr 

adulterat«4l     inlsbrande<l 


January  1 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Milk   '  18  3 

August  1.  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 

Milk 4 

August  1.  19ia  to  July  1.  1914— 

Milk   

Totals,  1912-1914  4 


Numlier 

ivdultcratHl 

and  mls- 

hranded 


19 


Numl)er 

not  In 

viol:(tIon  of 

rallfntnlo 

Pure  Food 

Act 


76 


Total 


116 


5 

18 

27 

3 

5 

8 

8 

23 

35 

The  extensive  inspection  and  examination  of  milk  by  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory 
to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  this  food,  important  as  it  is. 
About  thirteen  samples  only  were  submitted  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  of  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.  Of  these,  ei^ht  were  found  to  be 
below  standard,  in  that  the  fat  content  was  less  than  8  per  cent. 

Four  samples  of  milk  were  submitted  to  the  laboratory  labeled  as 
<'»*rtified  milk.  These,  upon  examination,  were  found  not  to  be  certified 
milk,  in  that  the  milk  was  not  produced  in  accordance  with  the  state 
law  coverinjjf  certified  milks.  Those  in  (juestion  were  ordinary  milks 
improperly  labeled. 
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Buttermilk,  Dry. 


MaterUl 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
mlsbranded 


Number 

Number 

not  in 

adulterated 

TioUtion  of 

and  ml8- 

California 

branded 

Pure  Food 

Act 

Total 


August  1, 1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Dry  buttermilk 


A  sample  of  dry  buttermilk  was  examined,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  found  to  be  true  to  name  and  fully  met  the  standards  for  such  a 
fcod  product. 

Milk,  Evaporated. 


MaterUl 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Evaporated  milk 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
misbranded 


Number 

adulterated 

and  mls- 

branded 


August  1, 1912.  to  August  1,  1913— 
Evaporated  milk  ___ 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Evaporated  milk _ 


Totals.  1912-1914 


15 


Number 

not  in 

Tiolatlon  of 

C&lifomiji 

Pure  Food 

Act 


65 


Total 


2 

12 


37 

8 


14 


45 


81 

43 
20 


With  reference  to  the  examination  of  evaporated  milk — that  is,  un- 
sweetened condensed  milk — it  must  be  said  that  there  is  still  sold  on 
tlie  California  markets  samples  of  this  food  product  which  do  not  meet 
tlie  requirements  of  Food  Inspection  Decision  131,  which  requires  that 
the  total  solids  shall  not  be  less  than  26.5  per  cent,  or  the  fat  not  less 
than  7.8  per  cent,  or  the  sum  of  the  total  solids  and  of  fat,  not  less 
than  34.3  per  cent.  The  infringement  in  a  very  few  of  the  samples 
(*xamined  was  the  fat  content  being  below  the  legal  requirements.  The 
total  solids  in  some  cases  did  not  reach  24.5  per  cent.  In  those  with  a 
fat  content  of  above  8  per  cent  the  total  solids,  plus  the  fat  content,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  32.5  per  cent,  whereas  the  standard  is  34.3 
per  cent.  It  may  also  be  said  in  this  connection  that  a  large  number  of 
samples  showed  that  the  requirement  34.3  per  cent  for  the  sum  of 
the  total  solids,  plus  the  fat,  was  not  an  excessive  figure,  in  that  the 
figures  for  such  samples  in  some  cases  reached  as  high  as  38.6  per  cent 
others  36.7  per  cent,  and  others  37.3  per  cent,  etc. 
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Miscellaneous  Materials. 


Mat«rUl 


I  I     Number 

Number     i       not  In 
Number  Numlier       adulterated  |  violation  of 

adulterated    mlsbranded  |    and  mis-        (California 

I     branded       Pure  Food 
Act 


ToUl 


January  1 1904  to  August  1. 1912— 
Parafo    

3 

1 

1 

3 

Pork  and  beans 

1 

Rusk.  Holland 

1 

1 

Totals  — - - 

__    _                     1 



4 

5 

August  1.  1913*  to  July  1.  1914— 
Pumpkin  seed  

1 

Bird  seed 

1 

. 

Totals 

1 

2 

2 

Two  samples  of  pumpkin  and  bird  seed  were  submitted  respectively 
to  the  laboratory.  Upon  examination,  neither  of  these  showed  any 
violation. 


Oils,  Edible. 


Material 


1     Number 
Number  Number       adulterated 

adulterated    mlsbranded  ]    and  mls- 
branded 


January  1 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Oils,  edible 


August  1, 1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Oils,  edible „ 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Ons.  edible 


Totals.  1912-1914 


6 


Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

rallfomla 

Puie  Food 

Act 


23 


ToUI 


22 

7 


29 

23 

7 


29 


30 


The  data  submitted  for  olive  oils  in  the  last  report  shows  that  there 
was  no  adulteration  of  olive  oil  found.  During  the  period  covered  by 
this  report  thirty  samples  of  olive  oil  were  tested,  with  the  result  that 
DO  adulteration  was  found.  There  was  only  one  case  of  misbranding, 
and  that  was  as  to  locality,  etc.  There  have  been  complaints  made  to 
the  laboratory  to  the  effect  that  olive  oil  on  the  market  is  adulterated, 
but  upon  careful  investigation  of  each  complaint  and  an  examination 
of  a  sample  of  oil  collected  as  result  of  such  complaint  no  evidences 
of  violations  were  found.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  olive  oils  as 
found  on  the  market  are  pure.  It  is  true  there  are  a  large  number  of 
different  varieties  of  olive  oil,  no  two  being  alike  with  reference  to 
taste,  color,  or  general  appearance.  If  a  consumer  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  one  brand  of  oil  made  froiu  one  variety  of  olives  and  then 
changes  to  another  brand,  which  is  decidedly  different  in  color  and  taste, 
there  is  a  natural  inference  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  that  such  oil 
is  not  pure. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  color  and  taste  between  the  im- 
ported olive  oil  and  the  California  olive  oil,  but,  so  far  as  examinations 
have  been  made,  the  imported  is  as  pure  as  is  the  California. 
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Pastes. 


Material 


Number 
Number  Number       adulterated 

Adulterated    mlsbranded      and  mis- 
branded 


January  1, 1908»  to  August  1, 1912— 
I^astes  1 

August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 

August  irma'to  July  Y.'mi^         

PHHt<*8 - - 

Totals,  1912  1914 ._ __ 


10 

5 
2 


4 
9 


13 


Numtier 

not  in       i 

Tlolation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Art 


34 

10 
13 


T<4Al 


50 

19 

24 


23 


43 


Forty-three  samples  of  pastes,  which  inelude  maearoni,  vermicelli, 
noodles,  etc.,  were  submitted  by  inspectors  and  state  institutions  to  the 
laboratory  for  examination  and  analysis.  The  result  of  the  tests  indi- 
cates that  a  litth*  less  than  50  per  cent  were  in  violation  of  the  law. 
These  violations  are,  in  the  main,  of  two  classes:  (1)  the  coloring  of 
macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  and  the  label  on  the  package  not  indicating 
such  additional  color,  ^(2)  the  selling  of  pastes  labeled  egg  noodles, 
which  in  fact  contain  very  little,  if  any,  egg,  whereas  genuine  egg 
noodles  contain  as  much  as  or  more  than  one  and  one  half  e^gs  per 
pound  of  flour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  not  yet  issued  any  standards  in  this 
r(»spect.  What  is  needed  for  the  best  work  is  a  standard  indicating  the 
immber  of  eggs  per  pound  of  flour  which  should  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  egg  noodles.  The  number  of  eggs  incorporated  in  the  noodles 
should  correspond  very  closely  to  that  customarily  used  by  the  houJ^e- 
wife  when  making  this  product. 

Pastry  Fillers  and  Cake  Icings. 


Material 


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Cake  IciriffH,  otc.__ 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Cake  icings,  etc 

Totals,  1912  1914  ..._ 


Number 

Number 

not  In 

Numbfr 

Xii'iil»er 

adulterated 

violation  of 

tlult<'rat«Ml 

niLn  branded 

and  mU- 

Cullfo-nl.. 

brande<l 

Pure  Food 
Act 

Total 


3 

1 

2   

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 
4 


Seven  samples  of  pastry  fillers  and  cake  icings  have  been  examined, 
the  main  infringements  being  misleading  statements  on  the  labels  con- 
cerning  the  value  of  these  pastry  fillers  and  cake  icings  as  compared 
with  egg. 
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Preservatives. 


MaterUr 


January  1. 1908*  to  August  1, 1912- 
Preservatives — 


Number 
adulterated 


'  Number 


Number 
adulterated 


mlsbranded     and  mls- 
I     branded 


Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

rallfornin 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Total 


AufiTust  1, 1912.  to  August  1,  1913— 
Preservatives   

August  1.  19ia  to  July  1.  1914— 
Preservatives    


Totals.  1912-1914 


5 
2 


5 
2 


Under  this  heading  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  data  here  sub- 
mitted that  preservatives  are  allowed  in  food  and  food  products.  The 
data  merely  indicates  that  the  preserving  compounds  examined  were 
permissible  under  the  law,  in  that  they  contain  either  sodium  benzoate, 
saltpeter,  or  harmless  compounds  not  prohibited  by  the  food  law. 


Rice. 


Material 


January  1. 1906,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Rice   


Number     t     Number 
adulterated    mbbranded 


Number 


Number 
not  In 


adulterated  ,  violntion  of 

and  mis-     I    Tallfo'^lB 

branded       Pure  Food 

I         Act 


Total 


August  t  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Rice 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Rice 


11 
2 


6 


30 

8 

11 


47 

5 
11 


Totals,  1912-1914 


14  . 


16 


The  inspection  of  the  rice,  as  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  the  dealers 
throughout  the  State,  shows,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  cases, 
this  product  to  be  properly  labeled — that  is,  if  the  rice  is  coated  or 
polished  the  label  so  indicates.  The  polished  rice  has  not  the  same 
nutritive  value  as  the  unpolished,  but,  like  the  golden  yellow  dried 
fruit,  presents  a  better  appearance  to  the  consumer,  and  therefore  has 
a  ready  sale. 
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Sago  and  Tapioca. 


Material 


January  1. 1908,  to  August  1. 1912— 
Sago  and  tapioca — . 


August  1, 1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Sago  and  tapioca 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Sago  and  tapioca 


Number 
adulterated 


Xumher 
mis  branded 


Totals,  1912-1914 


Number     1 

Number 

not  lu 

adulterated 

vloUUon  of 

^d      and  mis- 

rallfomla 

branded 

Pure  Food 

Act 

4 
2 


Total 


13 
4 

0 


During  the  biennial  period,  1912  to  1914,  but  six  samples  of  sago  and 
tapioca  were  examined.  These  showed  no  evidences  whatever  of  adul- 
teration, mislabeling,  or  misbranding.  As  these  articles  enter  largely 
into*  interstate  commerce  in  original  packages,  the  federal  government 
is  also  inspecting  and  examining  such  products  perio<lically. 


Salt. 


Material 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Salt    — — 


Numlier 
Numlier  Number       adulterated 

adulterated    mbbranded      and  mls- 

bramled 


Numlier 

nt>t  In 

Tlolatlon  of 

ralUomlft 

Pure  Food 

Act 


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Salt 

August  1.  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Salt ,— 


Totals,  1912-1914 


15 

3 

18 


Tol»l 


2 

18 

3 

21 


Of  the  twenty-one  samples  of  table  salt  which  were  tested  at  the 
laboratory,  a  large  number  were  collected  officially  by  the  inspectors, 
the  remainder  being  submitted  by  state  institutions  representing  the 
supplies  furnished  them.  ^Misbranding  was  found  to  occur  in  three 
cases  due  to  incorrect  declaration  of  place  of  manufacture  and  extrav- 
agant claims  as  to  the  (juality  of  the  products.  As  far  as  the  purity  is 
concerned,  they  all  proved  to  be  of  very  high  grade  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory for  either  table  purposes  or  dairy  use. 
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Soapbark  Preparations  and  Foam  Producers. 


Material 


Number 
Xumlier  Number       adulterated 

ddulterate<l    mbbrauded      and  mls- 
i  branded 


Number 

not  In 

violation  of 

Calirornla 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Total 


August  1.  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 
Soapbark 


Five  samples  of  foam  producers  were  examined  with  the  result  that 
only  one  was  found  not  to  contain  saponin.  The  use  of  saponin  is  to  be 
discouraged  in  the  foam  preparations.  There  are  other  compounds 
which  are  equally  as  good  and  do  not  contain  this  injurious  ingredient. 


Soups,  Canned. 


Material 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
mlabranded 


Number 

adulterated 

and  mis- 

brandetl 


January  1. 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Soups,  canned 


Number 

not  In 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


6 


Total 


August  t  1912,  to  August  1.  1913— 
Soups,  canned* 

August  1,  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 
Soups,  canned 


•None  received. 

The  State  Laboratory  has  not  examined  canned  soups  or  canned  meats 
to  any  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  food  products  are  manufactured 
by  establishments  which  carry  on  interstate  business.  These  establish- 
ments, therefore,  are  under  federal  inspection  and  are  governed  by  its 
strict  rules  and  regulations.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  more 
or  less  a  waste  of  time  to  duplicate  the  work  carried  on  by  the  federal 
laboratories.  More  particularly  is  this  true  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  CaUfomia  law  and  the  national  law  are  practically  identical. 
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Spices. 


Material 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 

Allspice - — 

Cayenne  pepper 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Curry  powder - __ 

Ginger 

Mace 

Marjoram  

Mustard _ - — . 

Nutmeg 

Pepper,  black — 

Pepper,  white 

Sage  - 

Savory  

Thyme  _ 

Miscellaneous    — 


Number  Number 

adullenited    mlsbranded 


Totals 


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1.  1913— 

Allspice   — 

Cayenne   pepper  

Cinnamon ._ 

Cloves 

Ginger    

Mace    -— 

Meat  seasoning ___ 

Mustard    

Nutmeg    

Paprika  

Pepper,  black 

Pepper,  white 

Sage 


Totals 


August  1,  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 

Allspice   - _. 

Cayenne  pepper  

Cinnamon    

Cloves    __ 

Ginger    .__ 

Mace    _ 

Miscellaneous  seasoning 

Mustard    

Nutmeg    

Paprika  

Black  pepper  

White  pepper _. 


Totals 


7 

5 

7 

11 


Number 
adulterated 
aud  mls- 
branded 


10 

1 

2 
9 


3 
5 
6 

11 
1 

16 
5 
1 


3 
2 


83 


2 

i' 

2 


1 
1 
1 


3 
8 
2 
8 
2 
10 
4 


1 
3 


63 


Number 

uot  in 

violation  of 

CallfornU 

Pure  Food 

Act 


I 


57 


Total 


1 
1 

32 

49 

56 

61 

30 

39 

44 

61 

2 

2 

26 

32 

23 

36 

1              3 

U 

36  , 

56 

31 

34 

74 

100 

47 

56 

12 

13 

7 

7 

7 

U 

1            15 

t 

20 

445 

592 

3 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

8 

10 

6 

6 

1 

3 

1 

I 

14 

15 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

14 

4 

4 

3 

3 

64 

73 

5 

5 

5 

8 

3 

4 

7 

9 

5 

5 

4 

5 

2 

0 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

4 

9 

9 

3 

3 

66 


An  inspection  of  the  figures  in  the  above  table  will  indicate  a  marked 
iiuprovement  in  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  spices.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  very  few  violations  recorded  for  the  past  two  years.  It 
may  be  said  that  practically  all  of  the  old  spices  are  off  the  market  and 
that  the  stock  found  in  the  stores  of  the  country  merchants  are  of  good 
quality  and  properly  labeled.  An  exception,  perhaps,  to  this  may  be 
found  in  mace.  Bombay  mace,  a  variety  having  very  little  value  as  a 
spice,  is  frequently  substituted  for  true  mace  or  mixed  with  true  mace. 
This  substitution  should  not  be  practiced  unless  the  label  clearly  ifldi- 
cates  this  fact. 
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starch. 


MateHal 


Number 

1 

Number 

not  In 

Number     i     Xiunber 

adulterated 

violation  cif 

adulterated  misbranded 

and  mis- 

California 

Total 

' 

branded 

Pure  Food 
Act 

Aagust  1,  1912,  to  August  1.  Ma- 
Starches    

1 
1 

4 ; 

6 

4 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1.  1914— 
Starches   

1 

6 

"~ 

Totals.  1912-1914 

10 

10 

] 

1 

The  data  here  recorded  for  starch  was  obtained  by  testing  ten  samples 
of  this  product  as  submitted  by  the  different  State  Hospitals.  Specifi- 
cations were  in  some  cases  for  wheat  starch,  in  other  cases,  potato  starch, 
etc.  The  samples  submitted  corresponded  to  the  labels  and  met  the 
specifications  required.  It  might  be  said  in  this  connection  that  prob- 
ably in  the  future  there  will  be  a  much  more  extended  use  of  starch 
than  at  present.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
publication  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

I'otato,  arrowroot,  and  probably  tapioca  and  sago  starch  pastes  are  not  made  more 
easily  digeHtible  by  long  continued  cooking.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cereal,  starches 
are  made  more  easily  digestible  by  long  cooking,  though  the  change  occurs  very 
slowly  and  perhaps  the  increased  digestibility  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the 
trouble,  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  for  separated  starch  such  as  is  used 
in  cookery.  However,  in  the  case  of  starch  still  inclosed  in  cellulose  cells,  as  in  many 
starchy  foods,  the  long  continued  cooking  may  be  necessary.  The  commercial  prepa- 
rations of  com  starch  require  30  to  40  minutes'  cooking  because  of  the  improvement 
in  flavor  which  results. 

Skin  formation  as  well  as  lumps  should  be  avoided  in  cooking  starch — the  latter 
contain  raw  starch,  the  former  reverted  amylodextrin,  and  both  are  very  slow  of 
digestion. 

The  selection  of  potato  starch  instead  of  corn  or  wheat  starch  for  thickening 
sauces,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  French  cooks,  is  rational,  since  it  contains 
no  rose  amylose  and  so  forms  a  clearer  and  more  digestible  sauce,  and  since  it  does 
not  require  40  minutes'  boiling  for  improvement  in  flavor,  as  is  the  case  with  com 
starch. 


Sugars. 


MaterUl 


Number 
Adulterated 


Number 
misbranded 


Number 
adulterated 
and  ml."*- 
bramled 


Number 

nut  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Total 


January  1. 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Sugars    

August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Sugars    - 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Sugars    


3 

1 


Totals,  1912-1914 


8 


23 


37 


1 

9 

11 

1 

14 

15 

2 

23 

26 

The  examination  of  sugars  did  not  reveal  any  adulteration  in  the 
sugars  as  such.  The  infringements  noted  were  in  connection  with  com- 
pounds containing  sugar  and  acid  prepared  for  making  lemonade.  In 
one  instance,  the  label  indicated  lemon  and  citric  acid,  whereas  tartaric 
acid  was  found.  In  two  other  samples,  the  sugar  was  artificially  colored 
without  such  fact  being  indicated  on  the  label. 
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Syrups. 


Material 

January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 

Syrups,  table 

Syrups,  flavoring  

Nunitjer 
n«1uUerate<l 

8 
3 

Nunilwr 
mbihranded 

16 
89  . 

Number 
adult4«  rated 
and  mis- 
branded 

29 
21 

XumjJht     ' 

not  in 

violation  of 

<'allfomla 

Pure  Food 

Art         1 

76 
60 

Tola! 

129 
173 

Totals  .- 

August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 

Syrups,  table 

Syrups,  flavoring  

-      11 
2 

105 

1' 

50 

2 
2 

136 
16 

302 

24 
19 

Totals    

Sugars    

2  1 

12 

4 
1 

4 

4 

25 

14 

9 
2  , 

43 

15 

August  1,  1913.  to  July  1,  1914— 

Syrups,  table 

Syrups,  flavoring  

1 

1 

1 
4  1 

1 
1 

14 
10 

Totals - 

.«*«•*•>■.«•. mI 

5 

8 

11 

24 

Totals.  1912-1914  

2 

17 

12    ; 

1 

36 

67 

Sixty-seven  samples  of  syrups  were  examined  during  the  biennial 
period  covered  by  this  report.  The  data  shows  that  there  is  still  a  verj' 
larofe  percentage  of  mislabeling  in  connection  with  these  foods,  the  chief 
infringement  being  that  the  syrups  were  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  label.  There  were  some  cases  of  misbranding  with  refer- 
ence to  name  and  address  of  manufacture. 


Tea. 


Material 


August  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 
Tea  

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Toa _ _.._ 


Number 


Number 


Number 
adulterated 


adulterated    misbranded  ,    and  mU- 

branded 


Totals,  1912-1914 


Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


90 
45 


135 


ToUl 


91 
45 


136 


The  examinations  of  tea  were  undertaken  as  part  of  the  cooperative 
work  between  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Control,  which 
has  been  previously  referred  to.  The  one  sample  which  was  adulterated, 
as  indicated  by  the  table,  was  not  submitted  from  a  state  institution 
but  w^as  collected  by  an  inspector.  The  tea  wa^  found  to  be  colored  with 
Pnissian  blue,  which  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 
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Canned  Vegetables. 


Material 


Nuiuber 


Xiinil)er 


adulterated  '  nilsbrnn«ie<i 


Niim'wr 
adulterated 
and  rals- 
brandeil 


Number 

not  In 

violation  of 

(Tallfomla 

Pure  Food 

Act 


January  1, 1908.  to  August  1, 1912— 
Vegetables,  canned  

_               3 

1 

2  ,              6                11 

August  1,  1912.  to  August  1,  1913-^ ' 
Vegetables,  canned 2               1 

1 

19 

22 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
Vegetables,  canned 33               1 

18 

52 

Totals.  1912-1914 

\ 

35                 2 

37 

74 

It  will  be  noticed  that  seventy-four  samples  of  canned  vegetables  have 
been  examined  in  the  past  two  years.  The  majority  of  these  samples 
were  canned  peas  colored  with  copper  sulfate.  The  sale  of  peas  and 
other  vegetables  colored  with  copper  sulfate  was  prohibited  by  the  issu- 
ance from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Food  In- 
spection Decisions  148  and  149.  These  decisions  were  issued  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  referee  board,  the  conclusions  of  this  board  being 
as  follows : 

(a)  Copper  salts  used  in  the  coloring  of  vegetables  as  in  commercial  practice  can 
not  be  said  t6  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  aflfect  the  quality  or  strength  of  such 
vegetables  as  far  as  the  food  value  is  concerned ; 

(b)  Copper  salts  used  in  the  greening  of  vegetables  may  have  the  effect  of  con- 
cealing inferiority,  inasmuch  as  the  bright  green  color  imparted  to  the  vegetables 
simulates  a  state  of  freshness  they  may  not  have  possessed  before  treatment; 

(c)  In  attempting  to  define  a  large  daily  quantity  of  copper  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  greened  vegetables  which  might  be  consumed  daily.  A 
daily  dose  of  100  grams  of  coppered  peas  or  beans,  which  are  the  most  highly  colored 
vegetables  in  the  market,  would  not  ordinarily  contain  more  than  100  to  150  milli- 
srams  of  copper.  Such  a  bulk  of  greened  vegetables  is  so  large,  however,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  chosen-  as  a  part  of  a  diet  for  many  days  in  succession.  Any  amount 
of  copi>er  above  150  milligrams  daily  may,  therefore,  be  considered  excessive  in 
practice.  A  small  quantity  is  that  amount  which  in  the  ordinary  use  of  vegetables 
may  be  consumed  over  longer  periods.  From  this  point  of  view  10  to  12  milligrams 
of  copper  may  be  regarded  as  the  upper  limit  of  a  small  quantity. 

It  appears  from  our  investigations  that,  in  certain  directions,  even  such  small 
quantities  of  copper  may  have  a  deleterious  action  and  must  be  considered  injurious 
to  health. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  190<»,  provides  that  a  food  is  adulterated 
"if  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious  to  health."  The  act  also  provides  that  a  food  is  adul- 
terated **if  it  be  .  .  .  colored  ...  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  in- 
feriority is  concealed."  It  is  apparent  from  the  findings  of  the  referee  board  that 
all  foods  greened  with  copper  salts  are  positively  adulterated  under  the  first  above 
quoted  provision  of  the  law,  and  that  in  certain  cnses  foods  may  be  adulterated  under 
the  second  above  quoted  provision. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  149  reads: 

Paragraph  4  of  Food  Inspection  Decision  148  is  hereby  modified  to  read  as  follows : 
**The  secretary  of  agriculture,   therefore,   will   regard   as   adulterated,   under   the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  foods  greened  with  cop>per  salts  which,  on  and  after  January  1. 

1913,  are  offered  for  entrj'  into  the  United  States  or  are  manufactured  or  offered  for 

sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories,  or  which,  on  and  after  May  1, 

1913,  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce." 

This  decision  became  automatically  part  of  the  California  law,  in 
accordance  with  section  3  of  the  state  law.  The  inspectors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  warned  the  retailers  concerning  this  matter  carefully, 
but  in  many  instances  such  warnings  were  not  heeded.  There  followed, 
therefore,  a  collection  of  official  samples  and  the  dealers  in  question  were 
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cited  to  appoar  before  the  State  Board.  The  figures  indicating  the  work 
of  the  hint  year  proves  that  this  aetivity  was  necessary,  in  that  out  of 
fifty-one  samples  collected  thirty-three  were  found  adulterated,  that  is. 
the  peas  were  colored  with  copper  sulfate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  th' 
next  re])ort  will  show  that  no  ninre  peas  colored  with  copper  sulfate 
are  bein><  sold. 

Vinegars. 


MaterUi 

.January  1. 19()8.  to  AuRfust  1»  1912— 
Vliii'ifarH.  c?I(l(»r  ._ 

1 

Number 
ndulterate<l 

1 

Niimlier 
mlabranded 

14 
6 
3 

12 

Numl^r 
adulterated 
and  mix- 
branded 

58 
3 

15 
3 

Number 

not  in 

tiolatiun  of 

Calilofnia 

Pure  rood 

Act 

245 

3 
23 
42 

2 
15 

T<iUJ 

31S 

VIru'ifarH.  malt 

12 

VIiioKarH,  wino  

VliK'Kars,  cIlHtnicd 

Vlni'Kars,  HiiRfar _ 

1 

4 

42 

61 

2 

VInoKarH,  iniHcoUancous  

3 

1 

1 

20 

Totals 

AuKiiHt  1.  1912,  to  AiiKUSt  1,  1913— 
VlncKarH,  elder  ., 

9 

36 
2 

80 

3 
1 

330 

41 
4 

455 
46 

VInejfarH,  wine  

5 

TotalH f 

AuffUHt  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914— 
VlneKars,  elder 

1 

2 

4 

13 
4 

45 

37 
5 

51 
51 

VlncKarH,  wine  ' 

9 

TotalH  _._ _ 

1 
1 

17 
21 

42 
87 

60 

Totals.  1912-1914  ; 

2 

111 

1 

1 

Th(»  nec(»ssity  for  continued  inspection  and  examination  of  vinegars  is 
\yell  eniphasize<l  by  the  table  here  presented.  During  the  past  two  years, 
sixty  samples  of  vinegar  were  e.xaniined,  with  the  result  that  seventeen 
were  found  to  be  adulterated  and  niisbranded,  the  adulterations  in  the 
inain  being  due  to  the  substitution  of  some  other  vinegar  for  eider 
vinegar,  the  label  not  indicating  such  substitution. 

Water. 


Material 


NniiilK>r  Xumlier 

atlulU'iattHl    iiiishranded 


Numlwr 

adulterated 

and  nii.s- 

brnnded 


January  1, 1908,  to  August  1, 1912— 
Water   


53 


Number 

not  In 

violation  (rf 

raiifornla 

Pure  Food 

Act 


10 


Total 


63 


Auffuflt  1,  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 

Water   ___ 

August  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914—""' 

Water   


Totals.  1912-1914 


Twenty-eight  samples  of  waters  were  tested  at  the  State  Laboratory 
from  August,  1912,  to  July,  1914.  The  samples  submitted  included 
those  from  eity  water  supplies,  mineral  waters,  well  waters,  etc.  The 
nifringements  noted,  three  in  number,  were  due  to  false  statements,  on 
the  labels,  concerning  either  the  origin  or  the  character  of  the  water. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   MATERIALS. 
Blankets. 

The  examination  of  blankets  was  undertaken  as  ])art  of  the  cooperative 
work  between  the  State  lioard  of  Health  and  the  State  Hoard  of  Control 
in  the  matter  of  examining  supplies  furnished  to  state  institutions. 
Seventyone  samples  of  blankets  were  submitted  during  the  biennial 
period  covered  by  this  report.  Of  these,  twenty-one  failed  to  meet  the 
specifications  in  that  they  contained  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent  of  cotton, 
such  percentages  ranging  from  thirty-four  to  seventy-two.  It  is  imder- 
stood  that  for  certain  purposes,  a  cotton  blanket  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
woolen  blanket,  but  when  specifications  call  for  a  blanket  containing  not 
more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  cotton,  the  blankets  submitted  should  be 
in  accordance  with  such  data. 

Coal. 

Seven  samples  of  coal  were  submitted  from  state  institutions  with 
the  result  that  all  were  found  to  meet  specifications.  The  samples  repre- 
sented first  class  articles. 

Cutlery. 

The  laboratory  has  received  eleven  samples  of  cutlery — knives,  forks, 
and  spoons — from  state  institutions.  The  examinations  indicated  that 
only  one  was  deficient  in  the  amount  of  nickel  called  for  in  the  specifica- 
tions, in  that  the  sample  contained  six  per  cent,  whereas  the  specifications 
call  for  not  less  than  ten. 

Lubricating  Oils. 

Forty  samples  of  oil  were  submitted  by  different  state  institutions  to 
the  laboratory  for  examination,  the  results  of  the  chemical  tests  showing 
thirty  to  meet  the  specifications,  while  ten  were  deficient  in  that  the  flash 
point  was  lower  than  it  should  have  been,  indicating  a  poorer  quality 
of  oil. 

Soaps. 

The  laboratory  has  examined  eight  different  samples  of  soaps,  soft 
and  hard,  including  washing  and  toilet  .soaps,  with  the  result  that  all 
were  found  to  fully  meet  the  reciuirements  specified  by  the  State  Hoard 
of  Control. 

Factory  Wastes. 

Eighteen  samples  of  factory  wastes  were  examined  during  the  past 
two  years.  Of  these  thirteen  were  submitted  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commi.ssion.  The  analyses  were  made  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  appreciable  amounts  of  crude  oil,  lampblack,  and  tar.  These 
wastes  were  discharged  into  San  Francisco  Hay  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  conduct  the  examinations  just  referred  to  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  state  law%  which  prohibits  the  depositing  of 
certain  materials  injurious  to  fish  into  the  bay,  was  being  violated.  AD 
samples  examined  w^re  found  to  contain  either  lampblack  or  crude 
petroleum  or  both. 

Sewage. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennial  period,  nine  samples  of  sewage 
were  examined,  representing  cooperative  work  between  the  city  of 
Stockton  and  the  State  Hoard  of  Control.  This  was  to  determine  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Stockton  in  connection 
with  a  comprehensive  examination  of  such  sewage  by  the  American 
Engineering  Corporation  of  San  Francisco,  C.  E.  Grunsky,  president. 
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Reagents. 
Another  small  piet-e  of  ciwperative  work  in  eonm*i'tion  with  chemical 
analyses,  was  the  testing  of  seven  samples  of  reagents  used  in  water 
analysis  for  the  department  of  health  of  the  city  of  Stockton.     Four 
of  th(*se  were  found  to  meet  the  recpiirements,  while  three  did  not. 


SUMMARY  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS. 

1912-13. 


Material 

Blankets   

Number 
not  com- 
plying with 
specifica- 
tions 

10 

Number 
complylns 

Witll 

specifica- 
tions 

27 

7 

10 

13 

3 

8 

Total 

37 

Ooal   -_ 

7 

(^utlory 

1 

10 
♦4 

11 

Oils,  mineral  and  lubricating: 

23 

Koaarents  _, 

7 

Soaps _ 

8 

Totals  _ 

•Hflow  standartl. 

1913-14. 

25 

68 

93 

Blanket 8   

11 

23 

^ 

Oils,  mineral  and  lubricating 

17 

Totals  

11 

23 

51 

Wattes  and  Sewages. 
1912-13. 

9 

Wastes       1 

15 

1913-14. 

1 

— 

-  -    - 

Wastes   , •  _      _      _i 

3 

1 

1 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS. 

1912-14. 

Totals 

36 

135 

Per  cent  . 

21.06 

78.94 

171 
100 
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Drugs. 


Material 

January  1. 1908,  to  August  1. 1912— 
Alcohol 

Number 
adulterated 

_     ^    _    _    1 

Number     < 
mlsbranded 

Number 

adulterated 

and  mlH- 

branded 

Number 

not  In 

riolatlon  of 

California 

Pure  Drugs 

Act 

9 
2 
2 

2 
15 

2 
7 
1 

2' 

9 
4 

11 
5 
2 
1 

14 
3 
3 
2 

5" 

Total 

9 

Alum — 

Arnica  .— — 

Asafoetida  

Benzoin,  tincture 

Bay  rum _ 

Camphorated  oil -^- 

Oamphor,  spirits  of 

1 



'" 12" 



ii" 

1 

4 

18 

13" 

3 

2 

69 

"T 

3 

13 

2 

4 

3 

27 

20 

Citrate  of  magnesia 

Colic  remedies,  etc 

7 
14 

Consumption  cures 

Corn  remedies 



3 
4 

Cough  remedies,  cold  cures 

Cream  of  tartar 

78 
4 

Epsom  salt,  etc _ .__ 

Fluid  extracts,  etc 

Ginger,  Jamaica 

Green  soap,  tincture 

3" 

15 

2 

105 

1 

11 
8 

18 
3 

Headache  remedies  -    

119 

Hydrochloric  acid  

3 

Hydrogen,  peroxide  — 

Iodine,  tincture 

Kidney  cures 

Licorice  root 

' ii" 

9 



3 

13 

9 

5 

Lime  water 

2 

2 

Liniments 

Lung  remedies - 

3 

8 

"""""lis" 



2 

5 
8 

Medicinal  herbs 

38 
8 

4" 

78" 

72 

3 

4 

7" 

9 
5 

116 

199 

Nux  vomica 

3 

Paregoric _. 

Peppermint 

Sulfur  - -. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre 

Tinctures,  miscellaneous 

Witch  hazel 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —'•  — 

1 

7 

18 
7 

""i2" 

10 
12 

i" 

4" 

22 
9 
14 
12 
23 
17 

Total  drugs 

Per  cent 

69 

8.5 

452 
55.6 

11 
1.3 

_ 

281 
34.6 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2" 

1 
3 
1 
3 

2" 

813 
100 

August  t  1912,  to  August  1,  1913— 

Aconite  tincture 

Alcohol  

2 
2 

Borax   

" 

•M^  ^     ^ 

—«••*«*■•.>-.* 

1 

Oastoria  

1 

Cough  remedies 

2 

Cream  tartar 



1 

Essence  of  Jamaica  ginger 

1 

1 

Headache  remedies - 

1 

3 

Liniment  

1 

EucalvDtus  oil 

■*"*■"""■■"""""■ 

3 

Malt  tonic 

1 

""        i" 

2 

Turpentine 

1 
1 

4 

Witch  hazel 

1 

Miscellaneous 

3 

1 

Totals 

Per  cent 

2 
7.41 

J              2 
'          7.41 

2 
7.41 

21 
77.77 

27 
100 
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Drugs — Continued. 


MaUrial 


Number 

Number 

not  .'n       , 

Number 

Number 

adulterated 

riolatlon  of 

Total 

•  tluUfratp^l 

mlsbrAutte<1 

nnd  mb- 

California 

l»rand«Hl 

Pure  Drugi 
Act 

August  1.  19ia  to  July  1.  1914— 
Aloes,  Soo^  r.  S.  P...    .    - 

2 
3 

1 

.1 

1  ' 

2 

1 

8 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 
1 

10 
9 

7 
3 

1 
2 

14' 

1 
2 
1 

24 
1 

i" 

2 

Ammonia,  aromatic  spirits  of 

Arnica,  tincture  of 

27 

30 
1 

Asafoetida  

Asnerin  tablets 



2 

2 

1 

Benzoin   — 

2 

Calisava.  elixir           

1 

Camphor,  spirits  of 

Camphorated  oil 

Cardamon  compound,  tincture 

3  .-- 

8 
4 

19 
8 
1 

Cinchona,  tincture  of 

Corn  remedies 

4"  '.III 



3 

10 

Couuh  remedies 

1 

Ginirer,  essence  of  Jamaica 

6 

6 

Hair  tonics 

Horehound  droits 

1 

1    .— 

2 
1 

Iodine,  tincture  of       _    _.      ._    

2 

3 

Iron,  tincture  of .-_ 

1 

Laxative  bitters 

1    .... 

■      2" 

1 

1 

Leaves,  buchu _. 

IJme  water  ._ 

4 
9 

Linseed  meal 

1 

Mairnesia.  solution  citrate  of  .    

10 

Miscellaneous    _ 

3   — - 

""26" 

12 

Nitre,  sweet  spirits  of.. 

Nux  vomica,  tincture    ._ 

33 
3 

Rubbing  oil  .__ 

1 

Paregoric  _ 

Peppermint,  essence  of 

Pepsin 

1      .... 

-.-.-. 

3 

1 
14 

Peroxide  of  hvdrogen . 

1 

Potash,  chlorate  of . 

2 

Rheumatic  powder ... 

1 

Salts,  epsom      

6 
2 

30 

Tonics _ 

1 

2   .— 

4 

Wart  solvents _ 

Zinc  oxide _ . 

2 
1 

Totals 

Per  cent 

4 
1.8 

13 
5.7 

87 
38.2 

123 
54.3 

227 

100 

Tho  reports  of  the  visits  of  drug  inspectors  during  the  last  year 
would  indicate  that  the  conditions  are  greatly  improved.  The  improve- 
ment may  be  noted  along  several  different  lines. 

(1)  With  reference  to  labeling:  The  labels  for  nearly  all  the  drugs 
are  now  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  California  Drugs  Act. 
It  is  true  there  are  exceptions. 

(2)  The  crude  drugs,  such  a.s  herbs,  etc.,  are  in  far  better  condition  at 
present  writing  than  was  instanced  two  years  ago.  Statements  have 
been  published  to  the  effect  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  herbs  now  on 
sale  in  the  drug  stores  are  wormy  and  unfit  for  use.  The  reports  of 
the  drug  inspectors  made  to  the  State  Lal>oratory  would  certainly 
appear  to  refute  absolutely  such  statements. 

(3)  Old  propri(»tary  remedies  and  new,  are  labeled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  drugs  acts,  both  state  and  federal. 

The  tables  here  preseiite*!,  while  indicating  the  numbers  of  dru^ 

^*'  'i<l  those  whieh  conform  to  the  law.  do  not  represent  the  total 

vork  which  has  been  accomplished  along  this  line.     A  eon- 
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siderable  number  of  alkaloidal  drugs  have  been  tested,  but  the  exam- 
inations were  not  completed  in  time  to  be  included  in  this  report.  It 
may  be  said,  though,  in  advance,  that  the  results  of  such  examinations 
indicate  that  these  important  drugs  conform  to  the  usually  accepted 
standards  for  such  remedies.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  these 
drugs,  now  sold  in  California,  are  not  up  to  standard,  but  considerably 
below.  Examinations  made  at  the  State  Laboratory  do  not  confirm 
such  statements.  The  data  in  connection  with  the  examination  of 
drugs  included  in  the  last  report  and  summarized  in  the  above  tables, 
indicate  that  over  one  hundred  samples  of  headache  remedies  were 
examined,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  w^ere  found  to  be  mislabeled. 
As  a  result  of  this  activity  shown  by  the  laboratory  in  the  examination 
of  these  remedies,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  inspector  to  find  any 
of  these  remedies  now  mislabeled.  The  mislabeling  consisted  in  the 
failure  of  the  manufacturer  to  indicate  on  the  label  the  use  of  certain 
<lrugs,  in  the  preparation  of  the  remedy,  such  as  phenacetin,  acetani- 
lide.  etc. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures,  showing  the  percentages  of  infringe- 
ments, etc.,  for  the  last  biennial  period  and  those  heretofore  recorded, 
indicates  that  the  percentage  of  drugs  conforming  to  the  law  is 
increased  100  per  cent.  The  data  for  the  previous  report  shows  that 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  drugs  examined  conformed  in  all  respects 
to  the  law.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  last  biennial  period  is  in 
excess  of  50  per  cent.  The  improvement,  however,  is  really  greater 
than  that  indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  table,  for  the  reason  that  the 
inspectors  exercise  a  certain  amoinit  of  discretion  in  the  collection  of 
samples  and  submit  to  the  laboratory  only  those  which  are  suspected 
of  being  adulterated  or  misbranded.  In  former  years  samples  were 
submitted  without  the  use  of  such  discretion  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  condition  of  the  different  remedies  and  drugs  as  sold. 

A  large  number  of  samples  of  spiritus  a^theris  nitrosi  and  spiritus 
ammonia*  have  been  collected  and  examined.  The  results  are  not 
ready  for  presentation  at  this  time.  There  has  been  considerable 
criticism  made  in  connection  with  this  investigation  on  the  ground  that 
l>oth  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  and  aromatic  spirit  ammonia  were  of  such 
volatile  nature  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  them  retain  their  strength, 
in  accordance  with  the  standard,  for  any  length  of  time.  The  answer 
to  such  criticisms  is  that  these  are  two  very  important  drugs,  and,  while 
they  are  of  a  volatile  nature,  the  loss  will  not  be  as  great  as  is  claimed 
by  any  means,  if  the  drug  is  prepared  and  kept  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  in  the  Ignited  States  PharmacopoMa.  Such  prepara- 
tions should  not  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  New  batches  should 
l>e  made  up  periodically. 

The  report  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Michigan  for 
1J)13,  contains  results  of  an  investigation  on  the  deterioration  of  spirits 
of  nitroiis  ether.  The  details  of  this  report  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  and  it  therefore  a])pears  that  it  would  not  be  out  of 
order  to  reprint  the  data  here. 

SpiriiK  of  nitrous  pthor  or  fomnionly  called  spirits  of  nitre,  is  detiiieil  l»y  tlu* 
**rli  revision  of  the  United  Stntes  I'harmaeopcria  as  "An  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl 
nitrite  yielding,  when  freshly  prepared  and  tested  by  the  method  given  in  the  I'.S.l*.. 
Hot  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  ethyl  nitrite. 

That  this  4  per  cent  of  ethyl  nitrite  is  easily  lost  under  improner  conditions  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  among  those  who  have  anything  to  uo  with  this  prei)a- 
ration.     Reports  of  various  state  departments  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
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drug  laws  show  that  this  preparation  has  caused  more  or  less  trouble.  It  appears 
that  the  fault  lies  mainly  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  stored.  In  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan the  records  of  the  laboratory  show  that  during  the  year  of  1912  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  samples  examined  were  found  to  fall  bdow  the  required  standard  of  the  U.S.P. 
When  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  preparations  were  asked  to  explain  why 
their  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  did  not  conform  to  the  U.S.I*,  their  reply  was  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  such  a  volatile  preparation  for  any  length  of  time  and  have  it 
of  standard  strength.  However,  investigation  into  the  manner  in  which  such 
pharmacists  stored  their  preparations  generally  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
keeping  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the  U.S. I*.' directions;  only  making  a  half-hearted 
attempt,  if  making  any  at  all.  to  store  it  as  their  pharmacoixpia  told  them  to. 

In  order  that  we  might  enlighten  these  people,  this  laboratory  started  an  experi- 
ment some  time  ago,  to  determine  the  keeping  qualities,  so  to  speak,  of  spirits  of 
uitroi:s  ether.  The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  to  duplicate  as  nearly  as  possible 
conditions  as  may  be  found  in  any  medium  class  drug  store,  by  selecting  bottles  of 
various  sizes  and  colors,  by  storing  in  a  semi-dark  place  and  at  a  temperature  that 
could  not  be  called  cool.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  directions  of  the  U.S.P.  were 
not  followed  to  the  letter  but  were  only  attempted  and  carried  out  in  an  incomplete 
manner. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows :  On  March  5,  1911,  a  quantity  of 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether  w^as  made  up  and  placed  in  seven  bottles.  The  bottles  used 
were  ordinary  half  pound  and  one  pound  bottles,  two  of  which  were  of  amber  glass, 
one  green  glass,  and  four  flint  glass  bottles,  such  as  may  be  found  in  any  drug  store. 
Kach  bottle  when  filled  was  securely  titted  with  an  ordinary  cork  stopper.  The 
bottle  was  then  thoroughly  shaken  and  an  assay  made  of  xts  contents. 

The  bottles  were  again  securely  stoppered  and  placed  in  a  semi-dark  place  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  working  laboratory,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  the  same 
ns  that  in  the  laboratory,  viz.,  Or»  degrees — 75  degrees  F.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  bottles  were  removed  and  the  contents  assayed.  This  procedure  was  continued 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  assaying  the  contents  of  the  bottles  at  intervals  of 
tliree  months  each,  except  the  time  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  tLSsays,  when  a 
period  of  four  months  elapsed,  and  the  results  tabulated  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  1. 

Size  of  untie 

1.  12  ounce  .— 

2.  12  ounce  .„ 

3.  16  ounce  __. 

4.  8  ounce  — 
.'i       8  ounce 

Kind 
nnilwr 

Amber 

Amber 

Green 

Flint 

.- Flint 

Flint 

Flint 

First 

assay, 

March  5. 

1911. 

Time  of 

flUing 

iy.tft> 

3.99 
3.95 
3.97 
3.94 
3.95 
3.92 

1 
Second 
assay.      ' 
June  5, 
1911 

3.95 
3.86 
3.88 
3.68 
3.77 
3.72 
3.39 

Third      ' 
assay. 
Sept  5.     , 
1911       ' 

3.a3 

3.73 
3.81 
3.52 
3.42 
3.42 
3.39 

1 

Fowrth 

assay. 

No?.  5. 

1911 

3.73 
3.61  1 
3.71 
2.14 
3.41 

3.42   ; 

3.10 

FifUi 

assay. 

March  f.. 

1912 

3.70 

3.53 

3.66 

2.14 

1.25  ; 

3.20  1 

3.10 

sixth 
assay. 

June  5. 
1912 

3.56 
3.45 
3.60 
I.S8 

6.  16  ounce  .— 

7.  8  ounce  -— 

2.94 
2.89 

TAI 

3LE  II. 

L» 

ss  at  end  of— 

2 

months. 

7 
samples 

0.53 
0.03 

6 
months. 

7 
samples 

1 

0.53 
.       0.14 

9 
months. 

7 
samples 

12 
months. 

7 
samples 

15 
months. 

6 
samples 

Maximum   

i      1.83 
0.25 

2.69 
0.28 

2.09 

Minimum 

0.35 

stifirtl  ii)  i-(i|i)ii-d  hull 
llie  ouil  of 

TAE 

Us  at 

Average  

,       0.207 

{LE   III. 

3 

montlis 

0.13 
0.03 

'       0.37 

0 

nionUis 

0.26 
0.14 

0.65 

1 

9 
months 

0.38 
0.25 

1.01 

12 
months 

0.46 
0.28 

0.90 

Loss  of  saniplfH 

Maximum    

15 
monUu 

0.54 

Minimum  

0.35 

Average  .— 

0.07 

0.18 

0.29 

0.34 

0.44 
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A  study  of  the  table  will  show  that  for  the  first  six  months  the  samples  retained 
their  strength  very  well,  the  maximum  loss  under  these  conditions  being  only  .53  per 
cent  with  an  average  for  the  whole  of  only  .37  per  cent.  The  greatest  loss  during  the 
entire  time  seems  to  be  in  the  samples  stored  in  the  flint  glass  bottles,  although  with 
the  exception  of  sample  4  the  remainder  kept  fairly  well  for  the  first  nine  months. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  experiment,  however,  the  samples  in  the  flint  glass 
liottles  decreased  considerably,  while  those  in  the  amber  and  green  colored  bottles 
decreased  in  strength  only  a  small  amount  in  the  whole  fifteen  months  and  the 
decrease  was  quite  regular ;  the  maximum  being  but  .54  per  cent  with  an  average  of 
.44  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  when  manu- 
factured properly  so  that  it  will  contain  4  per  cent  ethyl  nitrite  when  freshly 
prepared  and  stored  in  small  dark  colored  bottles  in  a  cool  place  will  remain  standard 
Htrength  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  pharmacist  should  make  up  this  preparation 
in  such  quantity  that  the  whole  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  period  of  six  months.  He  then 
should  have  no  fear  that  he  is  not  dispensing  a  U.S. P.  article  all  the  time. 

This  laboratory  is  conducting  a  similar  set  of  experiments  which  we 
confidently  expect  will  confirm  the  results  of  the  Michigan  laboratory. 
This  laboratory  is  also  studying  the  deterioration  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia.  The  full  details  of  this  investigation  will  be  published  in  the 
next  report  and  also  in  The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  as  soon  as  the  investigation  is  completed.  As  far  as  the  experi- 
ment has  progressed,  seven  weeks,  it  would  appear  that  during  the  first 
ten  days  there  was  a  loss  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  and  during  the  last 
live  weeks  there  has  been  practically  no  loss  whatever.  In  other  words, 
the  strength  has  remained  constant  and  the  loss  for  the  seven  weeks  of 
the  experiment  has  therefore  been  less  than  one  per  cent.  This  is 
greatly  in  contrast  with  the  results  of  the  examination  of  samples  col- 
lected by  inspectors,  the  majority  of  which  show  a  loss  of  from  25  to  75 
per  cent.  Such  deficiencies  are  due  to  carelessness  in  the  manufacture 
and  keeping  of  the  drug,  in  other  words,  not  following  out  the  direc- 
tions of  the  ITnited  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 

August  1,  1912,  to  July  1,  1914. 

The  results  of,  the  chemical  and  microscopical  work  of  the  State 
Laboratory  for  1912-1914  are  summarized  in  the  subjoined  tables : 
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A. 

FOODS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 
1912-1913. 

Material 

Bakinir  powder  __ 

Number 

Nuraher 
iiil!ihrniiiie«l 

2 

Number 

adulterated 

nii*i  inls- 

hruiiiled 

Number 

not  In 

violatl«»n  of 

California 

Pur«  Food 

Act 

23 
4 
2 

20 

3 
3 

7 

Total 

25 

Baking  soda 

4 

Beer  

2 
6 

4 

Beverages    

9 
7 
2 

35 

Breads   

10 

Butter    

Cereals 

2 

7 

Cheese    

1 

1 

I 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Coffee 

15 
3 
1 

3 

116 

1 

27 

2 

9 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

19 
2 
4 

28 

19 
119 

Coffee  compounds  

Coffee  substitutes 

1I""IIII 2 

4' 

2 
31 

Colors    

4 

Condiments- 
Catsup  _ 

5 
1 
1 
1 
2 

14 

Worcestershire  sauce 



2 

Pickles   

2 

Mustard   preparation 

2 

Grau's  sauces  ._ 

Miscellaneous    

3 
3 

Confectionery  

5 

24 

Corn    

Cream 

4 

Eggs    

6 

3 

21 

55 

Kgg  substitutes 

3 

Extracts — flavoring    

2 

9^ 
3 

20 

48 
15 
72 
11 

5 
82 

7 
12 

2 
13 

46 

36 

2 

8 
14 

5 
18 

" r 

38 

22 

10 

5 

3 

4 

15 

64 

4 

9 

16 

9 

90 
i             17 

41 
4 
2 

79 

Fish 

18 

Flour    - 

72 

Fruit 

2 

3 

16 

Honey 

5 

Ice  cream 

Ice  

5 

10 

97 
7 

Jams  and  jellies 

Lard    -. _.„ 

1 

2 
1 
6. 

56' 

15 
3 

Liquors   

2 

21 

Meats — 
Chopped    

Pork  sausage  

:::::::::■       'I 

63 
89 

Canned    _ ._ 

•> 

Bologna  sausage  

15 

i" 

5' 

15 

Frankfurter  sausage  . 

1 

31 

Miscellaneous   - 

9 

Milk   „ 

23 

Milk,  certified 

4 

Buttermilk,   dry   _      _ 

1 

Milk,  evaporated   

2 

5 

2 
' 4' 

43 

Oils,  edible  _ 

23 

Pastes    _ 

19 

Preservatives    

5 

Rice    

2 



5 

Sago  and  tapioca 

4 

Salt .- 

Spices   

3 
5 

4" 

18 
73 

Starch    

i 

4 

Sugars    

1 

4" 

8 

1 
2 
2 

11 

Syrups,  table „ 

Syrilps,  flavoring  

2 

24 
19 

Tea  — 

1 

2 

91 

Vegetables  

Vinegars- 
Cider  

1 

2 

3 
1 
2 

20 
46 

Wine 

5 

Water   

4 



Total  foods  - 

43 

140 
10.2 

153 
11.2 

1.030 
75.5 

1.366 

Per  cent  _ .._ 

3.1 

100 
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B.     DRUGS. 

1912-1913. 


Material 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
misbranded 


Number 

adulterated 

and  mls- 

branded 


Number 

not  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Drugs 

Act 


Total 


Aconite  tincture 

Alcohol    

Borax    _- 


Oastorla   

(^ough  remedies 

Cream   tartar  

Essence  of  Jamaica  ginger. 

Headache  remedies  

Liniment    __ 

Eucalyptus  oil  .— 

Malt  tonic 

Turpentine    .- 

Witch   hazel   _ 

Miscellaneous    - 


1 
1 


1 


Total  drugs 
Per  cent  


2 
7.41 


2 
7.41 


2 
7.41 


2 
2 
I 
1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
3 
1 
3 


21 
77.77 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 


27 
100 


C.     GENERAL   SUMMARY. 
1912-1913. 


Material 


Numl«r 
Number     j     Numl>er     |  adulterate 
adulterated    mlsbraiided  i     and  mls- 

!      branded 


Number  not  p 
In  vlulntlon  ' 
of  Callfomla 
Pure  F'ood 
and  Dnigs 
Act 


Total 


Total   food  samples 
Total  drug  samples 

Grand  total  

Per  cent   


43 
2 


45 
3.2 


140 
2 


142 
10.2 


153 
2 


155 
11.1 


1.030 
21 


1,051 
75.5 


1,366 
27 


1,393 
100 


FOODS  AND   FOOD   PRODUCTS. 

1913-1914. 


Material 


Number 
adulterated 


Number 
mlsbranded 


Number 

adulterated 

and  mlfA- 

brandcd 


Xumtier 

not  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Total 


Baking  powder 

Baking  soda   

Beverages    

Breads   _-. 

Butter 

Cereals  and  cereal  products. 

Cheese    

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Coffee 

Colors    --. 

Condiments — 

Catsup  _ 

Chow  chow 

Horseradish 

Mayonnaise    

Mustard    

Pickles   

Relishes     

Sauces    .-. 

Tomato  puree 

.\pple  butter  


1 
1 
3 


2 
1 


4 
3 


11 
1 


7 
2 
5 
1 
2 

14 
1 
6 

41 
1 

13 
1 
2 

4 
2 
5 
2 
1 


8 
2 

11 
5 
6 

14 
2 

18 

42 
1 

15 

1 
«> 

2 

4 

6 
o 

2 
1 
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D.     FOODS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

1913-1914. 


MaUrUl 


Confectionery   

Corn    _ 

Cream    

Eggs    

Egg  substitutes   _.. 
Extracts— flavoring 
Fish,   shellflsh,  etc.. 

Flour    

Fruit   

Honey _ 

Ice  cream — 

Jams  and  jellies 

Lard    


Number 
Atlultr.-ated 


Niiniher 
ml'tltriiiulrtl 


Liquors    _. 

Meats- 
Chopped    .-- 

Pork  sausage  

Bologna   sausage   

Frankfurter  sausage  _ 

Chicken  tamalc  

Miscellaneous    

Milk 

Milk,  evaporated   

Miscellaneous  materials 

Oils,  edible  

Pastes    

Pastry  filler 

Preservatives    _ 

Rice    _ 


Sago   and   tapioca 

Salt    - 

Soapbark    

S(>ups,  canned  

Spices    _>- 

Starch    ._. 

Sugars    , 

Syrups- 
Table 

Flavoring    

Tea 


Vegetables 
Vinegars— 

(^ider    _,. 

Wine    

Water   


Total  foods 
Per  cent   


2 


1 
1 


17 
3 


4 
5' 


33 
1 


78  ■ 
8.7 


Number 

adulterated 

and  ral«- 

britiul««l 


8 


11 


2 
3 


1 
2 


2 
2 


1 
4 


63 
7.0 


1 
24 


8 


3 
12 


9 


3 

1 

4 
4 


13 
4 


110 
12^ 


Number 

not  in 

violation  fii 

CallfomU 

Pure  Food 

Art 


9 
o 

45 
17 

37 
5 
5 


W5 
72.0 


Total 


7 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

18 

28 

3 

4 

35 

n 

2 

3 

53 

56 

12 

13 

4 

4 

18 

20 

27 

31 

2 

2 

10 

23 

46 

&i 

26 

Zh 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

0 

5 

8 

8 

2(1 

2 

'2 

7 

i 

13 

24 

1 

4 

2 

2 

11 

11 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

57 

66 

6 

6 

14 

15 

14 
10 
45 
51 

51 
9 

8 


896 
100 
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E.     DRUGS. 
1913-1914. 


M«t«rial 


Number 
adulterateil 


Number 
mlHbraiided 


Number 

adulterated 

and  mis- 

braiided 


Aloes,  Soc^  U.  S.  P 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia-.. 

Arnica,  tincture  of 

.\.safcptida    _.. 

Aspcrin  tablets  _ _. 

Benzoin   ._ — 

Calisaya,  elixir  

Camphor,  spirits  of... 

Camphorated  oil 

Cardaraon  compound,   tincture. 

Cinchona,  tincture  of 

Corn   remedies   

Cough  remedies  

Ginger,  essence  of  Jamaica 

Hair   tonics 

Horehonnd  drops  _ 

Iodine,   tincture  of __. 

Iron,  tincture  of 

Laxative  bitters  

I>eaves,   buchu    - 

Lime  water 

Linseed  meal 

Magnesia,  solution  citrate  of—. 

Miscellaneous    

Nitre,  sweet  spirits  of 

Xux  vomica,   tincture 

Rubbing  oil 

Paregoric    _ - 

Peppermint,  essence  of 

Pepsin    -^ 

Peroxide   of   hydrogen.- 

Potash,  chlorate  of 

Rheumatic  powder _. 

Salts.  Epsom 

Tonics    

Wart   solvents  

Zinc  oxide  _— 


3 


1 
2 


Totals 
Per  cent   . 


4 
1.8 


13 
5.7 


27 


Number 

not  In 

violation  of 

Caliromia 

Pure  Drugs 

Act 


2 
3 
1 


8 
4 


2 
1 


26 


6 
2 


87 
38.2 


1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
1 
3 
6 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 
8 
1 

10 
9 
7 
3 
1 
2 


14 
1 
2 
1 

24 
1 


123 
54.3 


Total 


2 

30 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

19 
8 
1 
3 
10 
1 
6 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
9 
1 

10 
12 
33 
3 
1 
3 
1 

14 
1 

0 

1 
30 
4 
2 
1 

227 

100 
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F.     SUMMARY. 
1913-1914. 


Numtier  not 

1     Number 

in  violation 

Material 

Number 

Numlier     '  adulterated 

of  California 

Total 

adulterated 

nilitbranded      and  mU- 

Pure  Food 

braiided 

aod  Driigs 

1 

Act 

Total  food   samples 

Total  drug  samples 

— . . ___._ 

78 
4 

63 
13 

110 

87 

«5  i 
123 

896 
227 

Grand  total 

82 
7.3 

MMA 
•1914 

76 
6.8 

197 
17.5 

768 
68.4 

1.123 

Per  cent   

lUO 

Q.     SU 
1912 

iRY. 

• 

Total   food   samples 

Total  drug  samples- 

121 
6 

203 
15 

263 
89 

1,675 
144 

2.262 
254 

Grand  total  

Per  cent  

127 
5.0 

218 

8.7 

352 
14.0 

1,819 
72.3 

2.516 

100 

1 

H.     SUMMARY  MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS. 

1912-1914. 


Material 


Totals,  miscellaneous  materials.. 
Per  cent _ 


Number 

not 
complying 

with 
speclflca- 

tloos 


36 
21.06 


Number 
complying 

wltb 
spedflca- 

Uons 


135 
78.94 


ToUl 


171 
100 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  in  connection  with  the  general  summary  for 
1912  to  1914,  above  indicated,  that  the  percentage  of  samples  complying 
with  the  law  is  72.3,  which  is  far  higher  than  any  corresponding  figure 
reported  since  the  establishment  of  the  laboratory  (see  Table  I).  The 
percentage  of  adulteration  is  low  and  similarly,  with  reference  to  the 
percentage  of  misbranding.  It  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  adultera- 
tion and  misbranding  is  .slightly  higher  than  that  noted  for  the  previous 
year.  One  of  the  main  food  products  which  has  caused  this  increase  is 
pork  sausage,  the  infringement  consisting  of  a  substitution  of  other 
meats  for  pork  and  the  presence  of  cereals  not  stated  on  the  label.  This 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1912  and  1913.  During  the  following 
year,  1913-1914,  very  few  cases  of  misbranding  were  noted,  indicating 
a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  improvement  just  referred 
to  is  emphasized  when  we  repeat  statements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  data  to  the  effect  that  inspectors,  both  food  and  drug,  exercise 
far  greater  discretion  in  the  submitting  of  samples  than  was  possible  in 
former  years. 

The  following  table  shows-  the  percentage  of  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding for  the  seven  years,  1908  to  1914.  It  will  be  noted  by  au 
inspection  of  the  figures  that  with  the  exception  of  the  year  from 
1910-1911,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  percentage  pf  adul- 
teration and  misbrandinsr,  and  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  samples  complying  in  all  respects  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
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I.     GENERAL   SUMMARY,   1908-1914. 
Food  and  Drugs. 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
adulter- 

Per cent 

comiilylng 

with  the 

adulter- 

mis- 

ated  and 

Total 

ated 

branded 

mia- 

In  w 

. 

1 

braudcd 

_  _ 

20.9 

( 

9.0 

13.0 

57.1 

100 

9.7 

22.8 

9.9 

57.6 

100 

5.9 

21.1 

14.6 

58.2 

100 

U.3 

36.1 

2.4 

47.2 

100 

4.8 

15.6  1 

12.2 

67.4 

100 

5.0 

9 

8.7  1 

14.0 

72.3 

100 

To  August.  1908 
To  August,  1909 
To  August,  1910 
To  August,  1911 
To  August.  1912 
To  July,   1914.._ 


It  mi^ht  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  a  paragraph  mentioned  in 
the  last  report. 

**  While  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  names  of  certain 
ilefinite  substances  must  appear  on  the  label,  there  are  still  many  other 
iastances  in  which  some  manufacturers  and  dealers  think  that  a  sub- 
stance that  is  allowed  need  not  be  mentioned.  This  is  especially  true 
of  such  things  as  benzoate  of  soda,  permissible  artificial  colors  and 
tlavors,  and  the  addition  of  cereal  to  meat  food  products,  etc. 

**It  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year  that  the  cases  of  wilful 
violation  of  the  law  are  very  few,  and  that  there  is  very  little  tendency 
to  backsliding  on  the  i)art  of  those  who  have  once  succeeded  in  bringing 
their  products  up  to  standard." 

Conclusions   and    Recommendations. 

While,  as  has  !)een  stated  in  previous  reports  and  also  in  this  report, 
that  the  (fuality  and  standard  of  food  and  drugs  is  increasing,  it  is  only 
possible  to  keep  on  improving  in  this  direction  by  constant  and  con- 
tinued field  and  laboratory  work.  Without  doubt,  if  the  laboratory  was 
dis(*ontinued  we  would  have  on  the  markets  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
same  kind  and  cjuality  of  foods  and  drugs  which  were  to  be  found 
galore  previous  to  January,  1907,  and  for  some  time  later.  The  neces- 
sary activity,  however,  can  not  be  carried  on  without  proper  funds  for 
the  employment  of  inspectors,  chemists,  etc.,  and  for  properly  maintain- 
ing a  laboratory.  The  necessary  work  may  therefore  be  divided  into 
three  heads — field  work,  laboratory'  work,  and  office  work.  The  follow- 
ing itemized  statement  indicates  the  minimum  which  should  be  allowed, 
not.  by  any  means,  the  maximum : 


Field  work- 
Eight  food  and  drug  inspectors,  salary _ 

Expenses  of  inspectors  for  traveling,  purchasing  samples,  etc. 

Laboratory  work- 
Three  analytical  chemists,  salary _ 

Chemical  apparatus  and  supplies _ 

Laboratory  help,  Janitor  work,  etc 

Office  work- 
Stenographers,  two - - 

Clerk   

Stationery,  stamps,  expressagc,  telephone  service,  etc 


Total 


Estimate 

1915- 

1917 


$23,000 

15,(K)0 

10.600 
4.000 
1,200 

5,600 
1.200 
1.500 

$62,100 


This  amount,  $62,100,  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  director  or 
assistant  to  the  director,  as  these  salaries  are  not  included  in  the  special 
appropriation  but  are  paid  for  as  are  other  state  salaries. 
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A  state  like  California  should  have  at  the  eonimand  of  the  State  Food 
and  l)ni<i:  Laboratory  at  least  twelve  insi>ector8,  not  eight  as  asked  for. 
There  should  be  at  least  six  ehemists  working  in  the  laboratory'  and  the 
office  force  should  also  Ik*  increased. 

The  above  estimate,  however,  does  not  include  any  item  for  building. 
The  present  quarters  of  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  are  far 
too  limited  for  proper  or  extensive  work.  There  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bureau  at  least  twice  the  laboratory  space  now  available. 

It  must  be  repeated,  and  with  enforced  emphasis,  the  necessity  for  the 
carrying  on  of  research  work  in  a  food  and  drug  laboratory  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  routine  work  incidental  to  the  examination  and  analysis 
of  samples  officially  submitted.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
problems  in  food  and  drug  chemistry  and  nutrition  which  should  be 
solved  by  the  personnel  of  a  food  laboratory,  particularly  when  operated 
under  the  auspict»s  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Until  such  work  is 
carried  on,  it  would  not  appear  that  the  laboratory  is  fulfilling  its  best 
purpose. 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  HYGIENIC 

LABORATORY. 

By  W.  A.  Sawyeb,  M.  D.,  Director. 
The   Development  of  the   Laboratory. 

During  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  number  of  routine 
bacteriological  examinations  performed  at  the  State  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  was  75  per  cent  greater  than 
during  the  previous  biennial  period.  The  more  expensive  and  time- 
consmning  examinations  increased  in  number  at  a  still  faster  rate.  For 
instance,  the  number  of  examinations  of  drinking  water  for  pollution 
was  doubled,  and  over  three  times  as  many  heads  of  animals  were 
examined  for  evidence  of  rabies. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  work,  while  it  shows  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  laboratory  by  local  health  officials 
and  physicians,  does  not  represent  the  progress  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  laboratory  to  the  needs  of  the  state  so  much  as  do  the  new  func- 
tions. During  the  biennial  period,  by  the  performance  of  free  Was- 
sermann  tests  at  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  sjrphilis  has  at  last 
l»een  recognized  as  a  very  important  preventable  disease.  Recognizing 
that  the  provisions  for  the  control  of  typhoid  fever  are  at  present  inade- 
quate to  give  reasonable  protection  to  a  large  part  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  the  manufacture  and  free  distribution  of  antityphoid  vaccine 
was  instituted,  so  that  the  individual  can  to  a  certain  extent  make  up 
for  the  failure  of  protection  by  the  public. 

Although  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  developed,  it  still  falls  far 
short  of  its  proper  variety  and  amount.  The  lack  of  workers  in  the 
field  along  lines  of  epidemiology  and  sanitary  engineering  greatly 
hampers  the  laboratory  work  in  communicable  diseases  and  water 
pollution,  and  renders  much  of  the  work  unsatisfactory.  The  majority 
of  the  local  health  officials  have  insufficient  time  and  not  enough 
special  training  in  public  health  to  act  helpfully  as  our  local  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  due  principally  to  the  ridiculously  small  salaries 
offered. .  TTntil  health  officers  are  full-time  public  servants  with  special 
training  we  can  not  expect  a  marked  decrease  in  preventable  disease, 
but  the  state  can  do  a  great  deal  through  maintaining  marked  efficiency 
and  hisrh  scientific  standards  in  the  laboratories  and  field  forces  of  this 
bureau.  The  most  urgent  lines  of  development  will  be  outlined  under 
the  separate  headings  of  this  report. 

Division  of  Biological  Examinations. 

In  the  Di\'ision  of  Biological  Examinations  is  done  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  work  of  the  bureau.  At  the  main  laboratory  in  Berke- 
ley and  its  three  branches  in  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  and  Sacramento, 
various  diagnostic  examinations  are  made  which  are  of  importance  in 
the  control  of  communicable  disease.  The  work  is  strictly  limited  to 
examinations  of  public  health  interest,  and  tests  of  value  only  to  indi- 
viduals are  not  performed,  not  even  in  response  to  the  plea  of  charity. 
The  laboratory  has  only  one  purpose,  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

The  work  of  the  division  includes  the  examination  of  tissue  for 
anthrax,  of  swabs  and  cultures  for  diphtheria,  of  smears  of  pus  for 
Sronoeoccus  infection,  of  feces  for  hookworm  disease,  of  blood  for  ma- 
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laria,  of  tissue  for  plague,  of  brain  tissue  for  rabies,  of  blood  serum 
for  syphilis  ( Wasserraann  test),  of  sputum  for  tubereulasis,  of  blood 
for  typhoid  fever  (Widal  test),  and  oeeasioually  of  other  specimens 
which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  public  health.  The  staff  of  the  lab- 
oratory are  not*  permitted  to  work  privately  for  fees,  and  all  the  exami- 
nations at  the  laboratory  are  made  without  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  diagnostic  tests,  many  bacteriological  examinations 
of  public  water  supplies  for  pollution  are  performed  with  the  purpose 
of  protecting  against  water-borne  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever. 

The  laboratory  is  increasing  its  usefulness  to  our  state  institutions. 
It  performs  tests  of  their  water  supplies  on  request.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  routine  diagnostic  tests  are  performed  for  state  institu- 
tions, especially  the  infirmary  of  the  University  of  California.  Was- 
sormann  tests  for  syphilis  have  been  perfonned  for  many  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  state  prisons  at  Folsom  and  San  Quentin.  Examina- 
tions for  anthrax  and  rabies  are  performed  for  the  State  Veterinarian 
and  his  deputies.  These  very  necessary  examinations  would  involve 
considerable  expens(»  if  performed  by  private  bacteriologists. 

Comparison  with  the  Work  of  Preceding  Biennial  Periods. 
In  Table  I  there  has  been  brought  together  the  statistics  for  the 
several  biennial  periods  since  the  beginning  of  the  laboratory  on  July  1. 
1905.  Special  attenticm  is  called  to  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  last 
biennial  period  over  that  of  the  preceding  one.  There  was  an  increase 
of  75  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  tests  in  the  Division  of  Biologies! 
Examinations.     Every  kind  of  examination  shared  in  the  increase. 

Results   of   Examinations   by    Months   and    Diseases. 

In  Table  II  are  brought  together  the  numbers  of  examinations  made 
in  the  division  during  the  various  months  of  the  biennial  period  endin? 
June  30,  1914.  The  number  of  examinations  giving  positive  results  are 
shown  as  well  as  the  total  numbers. 
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Anthrax. 

Examinations  are  frequently  made  for  anthrax  in  animals,  and 
rarely  for  the  same  disease  in  man.  A  single  specimen  is  sometimes 
sent  for  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  is  killing 
hundreds  of  animals.  Whenever  anthrax  is  found  to  be  present  in  the 
tissues  of  an  animal,  the  State  Veterinarian  is  given  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  laboratory  report,  so  that  the  information  may  have  its  greatest 
usefulness  in  the  control  of  this  disease. 

Diphtheria. 
This  disease  continues  to  present  a  serious  problem  in  the  state. 
The  laboratory  distributes  a  mailing  outfit  for  sending  to  the  laboratory 
swabs  from  the  noses  and  throats  of  patients  or  carriers.  The  results 
of  the  examinations  are  communicated  to  the  physician  and  also  to  the 
lo<»al  health  officer,  who  has  charge  of  instituting  and  raising  the 
quarantine  refpiired  by  law.  The  cultures  are  examined  at  the  main 
laboratory  at  Berkeley  and  also  at  the  three  branches. 

Gonococcus  Infections. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  specimens  examined 
for  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus.  When  the  health  authorities  will 
eive  this  disease  the  attention  which  is  indicated  by  its  prevalence  and 
(lestructiveness,  the  diagnosis  of  gonorrhea  and  opthalmia  neonatorum 
will  cease  to  be  in  so  many  cases  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  labora- 
tory will  receive  many  times  the  present  number  of  specimens. 

Hookworm. 

The  laboratory  stands  ready  to  examine  specimens  of  feces  for  hook- 
worm and  to  furnish  containers  in  which  samples  can  be  mailed. 

Malaria. 
Special  mailing  cases  containing  tw^o  glass  slides  and  directions  for 
securing  samples  of  blood  are  furnished  to  physicians.  The  number  of 
examinatioiLs  from  the  districts  of  California  in  which  malaria  is 
prevalent  are  few,  as  many  physicians  are  satisfied  with  the  diagnosis 
of  malaria  based  on  symptoms  alone. 

Bubonic  Plague. 

During  the  biennial  period  three  cases  of  plague  in  man  were  investi- 
irated  and  were  proved  to  be  bubonic  plague.  All  of  the  cases  were  un- 
doubtedly contracted  from  endemic  plague  existing  among  the  ground 
HCjuirrels,  and  possibly  other  rodents,  of  the  region  in  which  the  cases 
appeared. 

Casf  1. — A  Japanese  woman,  24  years  old,  living  on  a  berry  farm  two 
miles  north  of  San  Juan  in  San  Benito  County,  became  sick  on  June  4, 
ini3.  On  June  6th  she  was  first  seen  by  a  physician.  At  that  time 
there  was  marked  prostration,  high  fever  (104°  F.),  and  a  painful  left  * 
femoral  bubo.  Her  condition  became  steadily  worse  and  she  died  on 
June  13th.  On  the  day  before  her  death  a  severe  sore  throat  developed 
accompanied  by  dyspncBa.  On  this  day  the  case  was  seen  by  the  county 
health  officer.  The  bubo  was  operated  upon  and  some  of  the  glandular 
tissue  was  sent  to  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory.  Examination  at  the 
laboratory  showed  bacilli  having  the  appearance  of  the  plague  bacillus. 
A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated.  The  animal  died  in  six  days,  and  the 
plague  bacillus  was  isolated  from  the  typical  lesions  and  identified.     A 
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parallel  laboratory  examination  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  in  San  Francisco  gave  the  same  results.  An 
investigation  was  made  in  the  field  by  the  director  of  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory. 

A  hunter  employed  hy  the  Tnited  States  Public  Health  Service  shot 
a  i)lague-infected  squirrel  in  San  Henito  County,  six  miles  northeast 
fnmi  Hollister,  on  June  9,  1913,  showing  that  the  disease  existed  in 
ground  squirrels  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  human  case. 

(JoM  2. — A  man,  J.  W.  K.,  55  years  old,  entered  the  Contra  Costa 
('ounty  Ihxspital  at  Martinez  on  September  8,  1913.  He  had  been 
working  on  a  ranch  near  Pittsburg,  Contra  Costa  County.  His  illness 
becanu»  rapidly  worsi».  lie  was  delirious  on  September  9th  and,  on  the 
following  day,  a  femoral  bubo  with  considerable  local  edema  developed. 
He  died  in  the  morning  of  September  11th.  The  diagnosis  of  plague 
was  made  by  the  attending  physician.  A  local  investigation  was  made 
by  Surg(H)n  ("urrie  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Mate- 
rial from  the  bubo  was  obtained  for  examination  at  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory. 

At  the  Stat(*  Hygienic  Laboratory  plague  bacilli  were  demonstrated 
and  definitely  identified  by  microscopical  examination,  cultural  tests, 
and  animal  inoculation.  A  similar  investigation  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  gave  the  same  results. 

Surg(»on  (^urrie  reported  that  there  were  circumstances  which  pointed 
to  inlVetion  from  the  rats  in  and  about  the  house  in  which  the  man  had 
slept  on  the  ranch.  The  rat  inflection  was  undoubtedly  secondary  to 
the  S(juirrel  epizootic  of  plague  which  had  been  present  for  several 
years  in  Contra  Costa  (^ountv. 

(Uisr  3. — A  man,  E.  AV.  H..  38  years  old,  residing  in  Walnut  Creek, 
(^)ntra  Costa  ('ountv,  and  working  in  San  Francisco,  became  sick  at 
Walnut  (Veek  on  May  17,  1914.  He  had  a  chill,  hi :rh  fever  (104°  F.). 
and  slight  delirium.  On  the  following  day  the  case  was  investigated 
locally  by  Assistant  Surgeon  N.  E.  Wayson  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  A  left  femoral  bubo  had  appeared  on  that  day.  On 
May  :23d  the  patient  was  again  seen  by  Dr.  Wayson,  and  material  was 
obtained  from  the  bubo  for  laboratory  examination.  The  plague  bacil- 
lus was  isolated  and  identified  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Ignited  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Tissues  from  a  guinea-pig,  inoculated  by  Dr. 
Wayson  with  a  ciilture  from  the  bubo,  were  sent  to  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  where  the  plague  bacillus  was  isolated  and  identified  by 
microscopic  and  cultural  tests  and  animal  inoculation. 

Investigation  by  Dr.  Wayson  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
bad  been  contracted  from  plague-infected  ground  squirrels  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa  County.  The  patient  recovered 
from  the  infection. 
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Rabies. 

Takinp:  the  state  as  a  whole,  rabies  (hydrophobia)  in  animals  has 
increased  markedly  durinj?  the  biennial  period.  In  certain  •  areas  the 
disease  has  diminished  while  in  others  it  made  its  first  appearance. 

The  heads  of  animals  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  and  the  brain  tissue 
is  examined  for  evidence  of  rabies.  This  work  is  specially  important, 
as  many  of  the  rabid  dogs  bite  human  beings,  and  the  decision  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  Pasteur  treatment  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs 
often  hinges  on  the  laboratory  examination.  Table  III  gives  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  examinations  for  rabies  by  months  and  Table  IV  gives 
the  nuDiber  of  specimens  showing  positive  evidence  of  rabies  from  each 
<'ounty. 

TABLE  rrr. 

Examinations  for  Rabies  by  IN^onths.     * 


Month 

1 

Ilesultd  of  examinations 

1 

•2c: 

1                       1 

PosIUve 
diagnosis 
based  on 

•^        > 
ill    |f 

Dogs 

PC 

• 

Animals  found  positive 

n 

c 
S 

g                Othftf  animals 

1 

Persons  reported  bitten 
by  positive  animals.. 

1915 

July    

12 

4 

1 

17 

12 

10    .. 

^  ••  ^ 

2 

8 

Auirurt    

19 

8 

2 

29 

12 

i 

16 

2 



1  cow _ 

18 

September   

15 

1 

3 

19 

12 

3 

15    .- 

-._ 

_  ...^ 

__-—_-_----__---_-. 

13 

October    

19 

4 

1 

24 

19 

17 

1 

1  cow 

17 

November    

30 

3 

33 

28 

2 

29 

1 

17 

December   

36 

1 

87 

35 

1 

80 

2 

1 

1  goat,  1  pig,  1  horse ._. 

90 

1913 

1 

January   

22 

28 

33 

1 
2 

1 

23 
28 
36 

19 
27 
33 

3 
1 

20   .. 
26    .. 
26 

3 

1 

1  cow,  1  horse  __. 

11 

February   

1  pig 

?1 

March    

2  cows,  1  goat,  1  horse.. 

21 

AprU  .„. 

27 

1 

28 

26 

1 

22    .. 

V  ^  V 

1  coyote,  3  cows. 

1  goat 

13 

May    

22 

4 

3 

29 

22 

15 

1 

2 

4  cows -. 

11 

June  

23 

7 

30 

23 

23    - 

--- 

12 

JtUy    

23 

24 

1 
5 

3 

27 
29 

23 
24 

19 

21 

3 
2 

1  horse 

24 

AufUflt    

1  cow 

17 

September   

21 

1 
4 
4 

t 

22 
43 
25 
51 

21 
38 
20 
44 

1 
1 

19 

19   .. 
44    - 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1  cow,  1  horse  _.. 

11 

October    

39 

21 

44 

18 

November    

1  horse 

8 

Oeeember   

24 

1914 

January    

48 

12 

60 

44 

4 

46 

1 

1  cow - 

37 

February    

36 

31 

11 
5 

3 
3 

50 
39 

34 
31 

2 

30 
29 

1 
1 

1 

4  cows,  1  horse  >. 

18 

March    

24 

April  

14 

20 

1 

35 

14 

14    _. 

6 

May    

7 

12 

606 

17 
16 

2 
2 

26 
30 

770 

7 
12 

560 

26 

i 

7 

Jime   

10 
543 

1 
21 

9 

1  cow 

33 

13 

Totals    

139 

25 

384 
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TABLE   IV. 
Positive  Cases  of  Rabies  by  Counties. 

Alameda    -1 104 

Amador    4 

Butte    6 

Calaveras    4 

Colusa    1 

Contra  Costa  18 

El  Dorado 1 

Fresno   45 

Imperial    5 

Kern    5 

Kinji^ 18 

\jos  Aufi^les   8 

Madera 2 

Marin    21 

Merced 8 

Napa    14 

Nevada    11 

Placer 36 

Riverside 1 

Sacramento  33 

San  Benito 3 

San  Bernardino 13 

San  Diego 8 

San  Francisco   6 

San  Joaquin 39 

San  Luis  Obispo ; 3 

San  Mateo 47 

Santa  Barbara 1 

Santa  Clara   66 

Saota  Cruz 2 

Siskiyou . 3 

Solano 4 

Sonoma    ' 14 

Stanislaus   19 

Tehama    2 

Tulare    18 

Tuolumne    .  3 

Ventura   1 

Yolo    : 6 

Oregon  3 

Total    606 


The  nine  human  eases  of  rabies  (sho^vn  in  Table  III)  which  were 
eonfirmed  by  laboratory  examination  of  the  brain  tissue  at  the  State 
Ilyjrienie  Laboratory,  toiretber  with  five  other  eases  of  human  rabies 
whieh  eame  to  the  attention  of  the  lalK)ratory  staff  during  the  biennial 
period,  are  brieHy  deseribed  below: 

(\isr  1. — A  «rirl,  A.  B.,  6  years  old.  died  of  rabies  in  Los  Angeles  on 
July  15,  1912.  She  had  been  severely  bitten  on  the  right  eheek  by  a 
strange  dog  on  May  27th.  Xo  tiss\ie  was  obtained  for  laboratory' 
examination. 

Case  i\ — A  man.  J.  J.  K.,  about  (>()  years  of  age,  died  in  San  Fran- 
ciseo  from  rabirs  on  Jidy  20,  1012.  Tie  had  been  bitten  in  the  left 
thumb  by  his  own  dog  on  June  IS.  1912.  On  July  15th,  this  man  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  rabies.  Some  of  his  brain  tissue  was  inoculated 
ir*-  "  *-"Ki)it  at  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory.  The  rabbit  came  down 
in  17  days  and  Negri  bmlies  were  found  in  its  brain  tissue. 

\  bov,  F.  O.,  ir>  years  old,  died  of  rabies  on  Julv  22,  1912, 

cisco.     lie  bad  been  bitten  in  the  left  hand  by  a  strange 

before  the  lH>y  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  rabies  on 
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July  19,  1912.  At  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  rabbits' were  inocu- 
lated with  some  of  the  brain  tissue.  They  developed  rabies,  and  Negri 
bodies  were  found  in  their  brain  tissue. 

Case  4. — A  woman,  M.  J.  S.,  37  years  old,  died  of  rabies  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1912,  in  San  Francisco.  She  had  been  bitten  in  the  left  hand 
by  a  stray  dog  two  months  before.  At  the  laboratory  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Health  Department,  Negri  bodies  were  found  in  her  brain  tissue 
and  rabbits  which  were  inoculated  with  brain  tissue  developed  rabies. 

Case  5. — A  boy,  S.  N.,  age  10,  died  of  rabies  in  Sacramento  Decem- 
ber 9,  1912.  There  was  no  history  of  a  bite.  The  symptoms  began  on 
December  6th.  Portions  of  brain  tissue  were  examined  at  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory'.  Negri  bodies  were  found  in  the  tissue,  and 
rabies  was  transmitted  to  animals  bv  inoculation  with  the  brain  tissue. 

Case  6. — A  girl,  N.  C.  O.,  age  6,  died  of  rabies  on  February  1,  11113, 
in  San  Francisco.  She  had  been  bitten  by  her  own  dog  three  weeks 
before  she  showed  the  first  symptoms  on  January  29th.  A  portion  of 
her  brain  tissue  was  examined  at  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  and 
Negri  bodies  were  found.  The  diagnosis  was  also  confirmed  by  animal 
inoculation. 

Case  7. — A  man,  A.  C,  age  23,  died  of  rabies  on  May  22,  1913,  in 
San  Francisco.  He  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  two  months  before.  A 
portion  of  the  man's  brain  was  examined  at  the  State  Hygienic  Lab- 
oratory.    Many  large  Negri  bodies  were  found. 

Case  S. — A  girl,  J.  B.,  age  4  years,  died  of  rabies  in  San  Francisco 
May  26,  1913.  She  had  been  severely  bitten  under  the  right  eye  on 
April  25th.  Within  24  hours,  the  Pasteur  treatment  was  begun  at  the 
San  Francisco  Health  Department  with  fresh  virus  from  the  State 
Ilygienic  Laboratory.  The  intensive  course  of  treatment  was  given, 
ending  ^lay  16th.  On  May  20th,  too  soon  for  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  immunity  by  the  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  rabies  began.  A 
portion  of  the  brain  tissue  was  examined  at  the  State  Hygienic  Lab- 
oratorj'.  Negri  bodies  were  found,  and  rabies  was  produced  in  rabbits 
by  inoculation  with  the  brain  tissue. 

Case  9, — A  man,  C.  R.  L.,  about  30  years  old,  residing  near  Sebasto- 
pol  in  Sonoma  County,  died  of  rabies  at  Santa  Rosa  on  September  17, 
1913.  He  had  been  bitten  in  the  right  wrist  by  his  own  dog  while 
hunting  near  Bodega  Bay  on  August  12th.  The  first  symptoms  of 
rabies  appeared  on  September  13th.  Examination  of  his  brain  at  the 
State  Hygienic  Laboratory  revealed  Negri  bodies.  Rabies  was  pro- 
duced in  rabbits  by  inoculation  with  the  brain  tissue. 

Case  10. — A  girl,  F.  I.  W.,  aged  5i  years,  died  of  rabies  at  New- 
castle, Placer  County,  on  July  25,  1913.  She  had  l)een  bitten  in  the 
arm  by  a  strange  dog  on  July  2d.  The  symptoms  of  rabies  began  on 
July  22<1.     There  was  no  autopsy. 

Case  11. — A  Japanese  man,  G.  K.,  32  years  old,  died  of  rabies  in 
lios  Angeles  on  August  6,  1913.  He  had  been  bitten  on  the  arms  by  a 
rabid  do<r  at  San  Bernardino  on  June  30th.  On  August  4th  he  had 
distinct  symptoms  of  rabies.  This  man  had  been  instructed  to  take 
immediately  the  free  Pasteur  treatment  furnished  by  tlie  State  Board 
^>f  Health  at  Los  Angeles,  but  he  had  not  followed  the  advice.  There 
was  no  autop.sy. 
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Case  12. — A  man,  P.  G.,  aged  57,  died  of  rabies  on  November  15, 
1913,  in  Plaeer  County  Hospital  in  Auburn,  where  he  had  been  taken 
from  his  home  in  Lincoln,  Placer  County.  He  had  been  inoculated 
while  opening  the  mouth  of  his  sick  dog  about  October  27,  1913. 
Symptoms  began  about  November  11th.  A  portion  of  the  brain  was 
examined  at  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory.  Numerous  Negri  bodies 
were  found  in  the  tissue.     This  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  rabies. 

Vdse  13. — A  colored  boy,  C.  B.,  aged  5  years,  died  of  rabies  at 
(^xnard,  Ventura  County,  on  November  19,  1913.  He  had  been  severely 
bitten  through  the  left  ear  by  a  rabid  dog  on  September  30,  1913. 
Rabies  in  the  dog  was  proved  by  examination  at  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory  at  Los  Angeles  for  treatment,  which  was  h^^xm 
on  October  5th  and  was  completed  on  October  25th.  It  was  stated  that 
the  symptoms  began  with  ^  *  nervousness ' '  on  November  9th.  There  was 
no  autopsy. 

Case  li. — A  boy,  W.  E.,  aged  5  years,  died  of  rabies  in  Oakland  on 
March  25,  1914.  He  had  been  severely  bitten  over  the  right  eye,  on 
the  right  eyelid  and  on  the  right  cheek  on  February  11th.  On  the 
following  day,  intensive  antirabic  treatment  was  begun  at  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory.  The  treatment  was  finished  on  March  4th.  On 
March  22d,  the  symptoms  of  rabies  began  with  nervousness  and  refusal 
to  eat.  Some  of  the  brain  tissue  was  examined  at  the  State  Hygienic 
rjaborator\'.  Negri  bodies  were  foiind  and  rabies  was  transmitted  by 
inoculation  to  a  rabbit. 

Syphilis. 

In  April,  1914,  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  began  making  free 
Wassermann  tests  for  physicians  of  California.  The  work  increased 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  biennial  period,  reaching  a  total  of 
142  examinations.  This  work  is  very  important  as  it  recognizes  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  prevalence  of  this  preventable  disease. 
The  laboratory  is  permitted  to  make  the  tests  only  when  the  physician 
states  that  his  patient  is  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  reliable  test.  This 
last  regulation,  while  instituted  chiefiy  to  prevent  an  overwhelming 
number  of  si)ecimens  at  the  liegiuning.  has  been  proved  to  be  unneces- 
sary. No  sucli  restriction  on  the  basis  of  financial  status  exists  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  other  laboratory  examinatioiLs,  and  this  limita- 
tion  is  against  the  general  policy  and  spirit  of  the  laboratory.  Exami- 
nations should  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  danger  to  the  public  health. 
Now  that  the  r(»striction  has  bef^n  found  to  be  unnecessary,  T  respect- 
U\\\\  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  that  thev  remove  it. 
After  such  action,  the  people  will  be  able  to  see  that  syphilis  has  been 
recognized  by  the  board  as  a  disease  of  great  public  health  importance. 
The  reporting  of  this  disease,  already  required  by  law,  will  become 
more  efficient  if  the  state  takes  an  active  part  in  ascertaining  its  extent 
through  free  laboratory  examinations. 

Tuberculosis. 

During  the  biennial  period,  908  examinations  of  sputum  for  tubercle 
bacilli  were  made.  An  outfit  is  furnished  for  sending  the  specimens 
through  the  mails. 
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Typhoid  Fever. 

The  laboratory  makes  Widal  tests  for  typhoid  fever  when  specimens 
of  blood  are  sent  in  the  regular  mailing  outfits,  which  are  furnished 
free  to  physicians.  Tn  connection  with  special  investigations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  on  the  written  request  of  health  officials, 
when  the  protection  of  the  public  health  demands  such  tests,  specimens 
of  feces  and  urine  will  be  examined  with  a  view  of  detecting  the  typhoid 
carrier  state.  Blood  cultures  will  be  examined,  especially  when  typhoid 
vaccination  has  made  the  Widal  test  inapplicable. 

Water  Pollution. 

Samples  of  public  water  supplies  are  examined  bacteriologically  for 
the  presence  of  pollution  on  the  request  of  the  health  officials.  Exami- 
nations are  made  only  when  the  samples  have  been  submitted  in  the 
sterile  containers  and  ice  box  sent  out  by  the  laboratory. 

The  number  of  water  examinations  has  increased  greatly  owing  to 
the  increased  interest  in  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  and  on  account 
of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  regard- 
ing water  used  for  drinking  purposes  on  interstate  carriers.  The  work 
is  unsatisfactory  because  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  single  lab- 
orator^'  test.  It  is  very  important  that  the  laboratory  work  should 
supplement  the  field  investigation  of  a  sanitary  engineer  in  the  employ 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Then  the  board  could  collect  really 
valuable  information  regarding  the  public  water  supplies  of  the  state, 
and  could  take  efficient  steps  for  the  enforcement  of  the'  laws  against 
stream  pollution. 

Examinations  for  Towns  and  Cities. 

The  7,512  examinations  performed  during  the  biennial  period  were 
made  for  394  towns  and  cities  and  their  surrounding  country.  Cities 
having  a  population  greater  than  20,000  are  not  served,  as  they  are 
<'xpected  to  furnish  their  own  free  laboratory  service.  The  work  of 
the  laboratory  is  more  evenly  distributed  geographically  than  ever 
before. 

In  Table  V  will  be  shown  the  number  of  specimens  sent  from  each 
town  or  city.  When  specimens  are  credited  to  the  larger  cities,  which 
have  their  own  laboratories,  it  means  that  physicians  living  in  those 
^•ities  submitted  samples  from  out-of-town  patients,  or  else  that  the 
work  was  done  for  state  institutions  situated  \\nthin  the  cities. 
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TABLE   V. 
:xami nations  by  Towns  and   Cities. 


Juraarr 


Julj  to 

Uvmnber. 

1913 


January 
to  June. 
1914 


Total 


Acampo  

Agnov    

Alameda 

Albany  

Alhorta      

Alhaiubra  

\lpaui;h    — 

Alturas    

Alviso    

Anderson    

Anpels   Camp    .,. 

An{?iola   

Antlooh   

Ai»tos    .- 

Arburklo  .-- 

Areata    

Aromas    

Arroyo  Grande   . 

Artesia 

Auburn  .- — 

Azusa    -.- 

Baird    „ 

Bairtlstown  

Bakersrteld    

Banpor  

Bsinninp    - 

Bartlett    Sprinps 

Bay    Point    

Bell 

Belvedere  

Benieia 

Berkeley    

Blythe    

Brawley  .„ 

Brentwood    

Broderiek    

Burbank   

Burlinpame 

Buttouwillow    __. 

Byron   

Calistoga    

Cambria    

Campbell 

Campo  Seco 

Cedarville   

Conterville    

Ceres   

Chadwiek   __ 

(^hieo  _ -_. 

Claremont   

Clarksburg  

Clippergap    

Cloverdale 

(^lovis    

Coalinga    

Colfax    

Colb'ge  City 

Colma    

Colton    

Colusa    

Coini>ton    

Coneord    

<V»pporopolis 

Cor'"'"'"**'^        

('  


1 

1 

63 


3 

73 
15 


16 

,1 
4 


n 
1 
1 


6 
2 

1 


a^ 


2 

i 


n 


4 

21 
754 


1 
1 


1 


1 
1 

22 


9 
6 


1 

2 

12 
5 

22 
7 
6 


1 
1 

10 


6   - 


13 
114 
1    - 


1 
3 


4 

o 

23' 
o 


1 

81 

3 


11 


1 
1 


2 
47 
10 

1 
14 

2 

3 


18 
1 


1    . 
6 
1    . 


9 

ii" 


1 

17 

1 

2 


1 

15 

57 
») 

23 

ia' 
1 
1 
1 
1 


12 

1 
1 

3 


1 

20 
193 


1 


4 

2 


1    

"a 

3 
4 


1 


1 
3 
6 


12 

37 

1 

15 

7 

12 
3 


1 
13 


2 
2 
..... 

184 

6 

3 
o 

1 

2 


1 
6 

1 


43 
3 
1 

2 

5 

.... 

1 
1 
9 
46 
1 
o 

12 ' 

8 
3 


1 

52 
i 
9 
1 

24 
4 
1 

35 
1 

56 
1 
1 
1 

19 
8 
3 
1 
1 

4S 
1 
1 
3 
8 

5 

62 

l.!M5 

I 

4 

4 

12 
5 
1 
1 

«« 

1 
I 
1 
1 

II 
3 
1 

95 

14 

1 

1 

2 

19 

12 

18 

1 

3 

41 

173 

5-> 

5 

54 

2S 

13 

1 

1 
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TABLE   V— Continued. 
Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities. 


Covelo   

Covina    

Cowell     

July  to 

Oecember. 

1912 

1 

IIIIIIII"! 8" 

January 
to  June. 
1913 

1 
11 

July  to 

ftecember. 

IHU 

4" 

January 
to  June. 
1914 

ii" 

8 

1 
1 

1  t 
> 

1 

"Y\ 

1 

t! 

1 

1 

1 

i'l 

10 

ToUl 

1 

34 

8 

Coyote    

1 

1 

Cragmont 

1 

Crockett    

2 

1 
1 
3 

1 

3' 

4 

Crows  Landine  

( 

2 

Cucamon^a 

Cupertino    

t 

4 

7 
1 

Cutler 

Davis 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 
9 

Delano   

2 

Del  Paso  

___-____--_i_-_-___-__ 

3 

Del  Rey  

Del  Rosa   

1 

2 

7 
1 

Denver  

1 

1 

DInuba  

Dixon    .- __- 

2 



2 

4 
1 

Dos  Palos  - 

Downey   

.— 5 

1               1 

2 

2 

19 
1 

Drytown   

1 
1 

1 

Dunsmuir 

Dutch  Flat  

IIIIIIIIIII "3' 

1 

"2 

2 
5 

Eagle  Rock 

1 
1 
2 

1 

28' 

2" 

79" 

8 

1 

East   Auburn    

2 

2 

5 

Kdenvale 

1 

1 
2 

""■7  "16" 

i' 

3 

El  Bonte  

1 

El  Centro   

Eldridge   

Elk  Grove  

El  Monte  

El  PIsmo  

: :. T 

2 

:::::::::::       'I 

28" 

1 

6 
2 
90 
0 
1 

El  Portal 

1 
1 

2 

El  Segundo - 

Elsinore    , 

t 

5' 

13 
1 

2 
'12" 

2 

84 

Emeryville    - 

19 

52 

Empire 

1 

Escalon  

Escondido  

1 

' 

i' 

2 

5 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1  1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Etna  Mills 

2 

9 

Eureka  

7 

Kxeter   

Fairfax   

Fairfield   

Fair  Oaks  

3 
2 

1 
2 

6 
3 

1 
2 

Fallbrook    

1 

1 

i' 

1 
1 
1 

i' 

39" 

2 
1 

23" 

i" 

1 

Farmlngton   

Farralone    

1 

i' 

1 
1 

Felix  

«^                         «              »^                               ^•■'M             ^M^W 

1 

Femdale _ 

1 
1 

i' 

1  ' 
2 

26 

2 

Fillmore  

Florin  

1 

i' 

2 
2 

Florlston  

1 

Folsom    

2 

Forestvllle    

Fort  Bragg 

2 
65 

l-ortuna    - 

2 

Fowler  

French  Camp   

Fresno   _ 

Frultvale  

Fullerton  

Gait  

Gardena  

Garden  Valley  

Gazelle    

4 

:::::::::::       1 

1 
2 

19 

i' 

2 

4 

32' 

2 

i" 

7 

1 
1 

10 
2 

97 
3 
3 
3 
8 
1 

i" 

1 

Georgetown 

1 
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TABLE   V— Continued. 
Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities. 


1 

1 

Ollroy    _-- _ 

July  to 

December. 

1912 

January      1 
to  June. 
1913       [ 

July  to 

December. 

1913 

January 
to  June. 
1914        > 

1 

8" 
3 

'3" 

86" 

22" 

3 

"iS" 

30 
3 

i' 

1' 

3 

2 

13 
2 

1 

2' 

3" 

21 

r 

43 

ToUl 

1 

Glen   Alpine  

Glcndale   

1 

5 

if 

7* 

1 
31 

(^lendora       -    - 

3 

Gold  Run - 

1 

i" 

52 

1 

2 

15 

1 
4 

52 
4 

1 

GonzalcH    

1 

i' 

7" 

1 

4 

Grand   Island   

Grass  Valley  

Groonvlew    

(Greenville 

1 

146 

2 

0 

Grldley 

Gustlne   

8 

20 

65 
4 

Halcyon    

1 

1 

Half  Moon  Bay 

Hanford    

Hay  ward      

3 
4 

82 

1 
2 

2 

10 

281  , 

3 

1, 

6 
199 
445 

Hornet - 

11 
3 

Hermosa  Beach  ..    

1 

Hickman  

1 

1 

HlKhgrove  

1 

HiKhland    

2 
7 

5 

mit    

3 

1 

i 

Holllster 

21 

Hollywood    

0 

Holtvllle  

1 

2 
6 
1 

i'\ 

10 
17 

1 

ii' 

21 

9 

Hoopa    

8 

16 

Hornbro(  k   

Huntlngt  )n    

1 
1 

Hyde  Park _ 

Injflewoo  1    

_-__             _-- 

26" 

'T 

9 
3 

1 
4 

13 
64 

Ingomar 

2 

1 

'  6 

9 

1 

0 

Inverness   

1 

lone  _ _ 

31 

IrvInKton    

82 

Irwin _ 

3 

2 
25 

r 

5' 

4 

1 
5 
1 

i" 

3" 

5 

i' 

3 
2 
2 
2 
6 
1 

14" 

3' 

69 
6 

15 
3 
5 

3 

«)ackson    

38 

4 

KelHovvIllo    

3 

2 
2 
1 

1 

6 

Kennett  

Kerman    

1 

1 

2 

2" 

1 
7 

1 

i" 

5 

Kerto    

1 

KlnRsburK   

Knlphts  Ferry   

Lakoport    . 

Lankershim 

3 

I 
7 
4 

Ijarkspur   

i 

1 
1 

6 

La  ton   _- 

Lemon  Cove 

2 

1 
1 

Lincoln    

3 

1 

7 

Linden   

1 
1 

2 

Lindsay    

Live  Oak  .,_- 

2 

5 

11 

1 
5' 

1 
3 
9 
1 
2 
4 

5' 

27' 

2 
10 

6 
10 

Llvermore   

31 

Livingston    , 

0 

Lockeford    

3 

1 
2 
.- 

1 
1 
4 
11 
3 

"> 

LodI 

1 
3 

1 

20 

Lompoc  

Long  Beach  

Loomis    

5 

1 

10 

Los  Altos   

1 

Los    Angeles    

9 
1 
6 
1 

106 

Los  Banos - 

Los   Gates    

OS __ 

13 

42 

7 

3    

5 
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TABLE   V— Continued. 
Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities. 


.-^o.^ 


July  to 

1    January 

July  to 

January 

l>eoemlier. 

to  June. 

l>e<'ember. 

to  June. 

1912 

1913 

1913 

1914 

ToUl 


Los  Olivas   .>. 

Lower   Lake  

Loyalton    

Madera 

Malagra    

Manhattan  Beach  . 

Manteea 

Maricopa    

Mariposa    ..- 

Martinez 

Marysville    

Maxwell  

Mayfield    

MeCloud   

McFarland    

McKittrick 

Merced   

Merced  Falls  

Meridian    

Mill  Valley  

Milpitas 

Milton 

Mission   San   Jose. 

Modesto    --« -_. 

Moneta 

Monrovia   

Monterey    

Mountain  View  _.. 
Xapa   

National   City    .... 

Needles 

Nevada  City   

Newcastle 

Newman    __. 

Xiles , 

Niles  Canyon   

Nordhoff 

Norwalk    , 

Novato 

Oakdale 

Oak  Grove   

Oakland    

Oakley  _.« -. 

Oakville    

Oeeano  

Ocean  Park  

Oceansidc    

Ontario  

Oregon  

Orland   

OrosI  

Orovllle 

Oxnard    

Palo  Alto   

Pasadena 

Paskenta    

Paso   Rohles   

Patterson    

Penngrove  

Penryn  

Perkins   

Perris  

Pescadero  

Petaluma   

Piedmont 

Pinole 

Pittsburg    

PlacervUle    


2 
1 


4 
4 


7 
13 


8 


1 

11 
1 
1 


29 


3 
3 
3 
3 


22 


2 
4 


7 


3 
1 
6 


2 
1 


3 
5 
1 


5 
7 
1 


17 


1 

8 
7 


18 


2 
5 
3 


2 
30 


14 
1 


1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


10 
4 


1 

3 

16 


4 

1 

10 


1 
1 


2 
11 


1 
12 


1 
1 
1 
20 
2 


2 
4 
1 
7 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 
7 


7 
5 
9 
1 


20 
9 
1 
1 
2 
6 

12 
1 


1 
4 


.1 
6 
4 


1 
1 


14 
8 


1 
1 


10 
1 
6 


22 
5 
2 
2 


21 
"2 


1 
1 


1 
1 
4 
2 


2 
1 
1 

19 
1 
7 

22 

22 
2 
1 

35 

45 
2 
1 
6 
7 

35 
1 
1 

18 
5 
1 
4 

15 
5 
5 
1 
2 

87 
1 
1 

23 

10 

22 

16 
2 
1 
7 
1 

47 
1 

33 
1 
1 

42 
7 
6 

11 
3 
1 
4 

62 
1 

23 
5 
1 

10 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
6 
1 
2 
3 
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TABLE  V— Continued. 
Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities. 


Pleasanton 

Plymouth 

Pope  Valley  

Portorvllle   

July  to 

December. 

1912 

2 

1 

January 
to  June. 
1913 

i" 

6 

i' 

4 
2 
2 
4 

1 

July  to 

December. 

1913 

4 

3 

12' 

i* 

13' 

i" 

i' 

1 

January 
to  June. 
1914 

4 

1 

9" 

7' 

4 
1 

8 
8 
1 
1 
65 

ToUl 

10 

5 

1 

31 

Princeton  

Quincy  

Raymond    

Red  Bluff  

Redding    

Redlands 

Redwood  City  — ., 

1 

8 

'.V.lllV. '1' 

1 
16 

5 
11 
23 
10 

7 

Reedley    

Reoresa  .  _    -  _            -  __ 

2 
66 

Reward -      _  -      - 

1 

Rialto 

2 

10 
1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

Richmond 

Rio   Vista    

8 

1 
1 

89 

i" 

1 
3 

2 
2 

1 

16" 

1 
6 

3" 

2 

13 
5 
1 

113 
3 

Riverbank  

Riverdale  

2 

1 

Riverside    

Rocklin 

Rodeo   

6 

2 

2 
3 

26 
3 

37 

10 

2 

Rose vi lie    

5 

12 

1 
8 

5 

3 

24 

23 

Ross  __ 

Rust    — 

Ryan       _    _      .       -  _- 

2 

6 
48 

1 

Sacramento - 

Salida      

17 

11 

13 
1 
6 

14" 

5 

47 
1 

Salinas 

4 

1 
5 

" i' 

14 

San  Andreas 

5 

San  Anselmo  

San  Bernardino 

San  Dieero  _-_-__- 

1 

3 
28 
10 

San  Dimas  

1 

2 

San   Fernando 

5 

5 

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel   

Sanger   

51 

5 

13' 

1 
7 

1 

4 

2 

10 

35' 

1 

6 
2 
3 

52' 

2 
4 

i' 

5 
1 

58 
2 
1 

1 
1 
4 
1 

r 

r 

10 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

2" 

66 
4 

50 

San  Jacinto  

4 

5 

San   Jose   ..- - _. 

San  Juan  Bautista 

/ 

6 

101 
10 

San  Leandro  

4 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San   Martin    

10 

16 

5 

31 
1 

San   Mateo    

16 

9 

3 

33 

San  Pablo 

2 

3 

San   Quentin _. 

58 

San   Rafael   

Santa  Ana  

6 

4 

5" 

12' 

3 

3' 

2 

1 

1 

11 
5 

Santa  Barbara   

6 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz « 

Santa  Margarita   

Santa  Maria   

._ 2 

6 

1 

6 

24 

3 
1 

Santa  Monica  

1 

Santa   Paula   ___ 

Santa   Rosa   _. 

1 

1 
8 
3 
3 

3" 

2" 

9 
2 
2 

0 

Saratoga    

10 

Sausalito   

._ 7 

4 
2 

^4 

Sawtelle    : _.. 

3 

Sebastopol    

4 

Selma    

1 
5 

1 
1 

i" 

2 

9 

18 

15 

39 

3 

2 

Sierra  Madre  

Sonora  

1 

12 

South  Pasadena  ._ 

South   San   Francisco.. 
Spreckels    

5 

37 

Stege 
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TABLE   V— Continued. 
Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities. 


St.  Helena  

Stockton    _ 

Strathmore    

July  to 
1912    *    j 

1 

'IIIIIIIII 25' 

Januaiy 
to  June. 
1913 

1 

30 

Juljto 

December. 

1913 

1 

1 
53" 

January 
to  June. 
1914 

5 
38 

1 

5 

4' 

12 

8 

2 

3 

S 

4 

1 
1 

i' 

7 
4 

4 
5 
7 
7 

2" 

7 

T 

1 

3' 

2 
3 

1 

8 

27 

5 

1 
1 
9 

31" 

5 
1 

6' 

5 

ToUl 

6 

146 

1 

Suisun    

Sultana    _ 

Snmm  It- 

::::::::::       I  i 

4 

9 

i" 

1 

9 

10 

9 

1 
2 

20 
3 
1 

Sunnyvale  

Sutter  Creek 

1 

26 

1 
23 
5 
1 
2 
5 
2 

7 
70 

Taft    

Tahoe  

Tehama  

Templeton    

Terra  Bella  — 

Thermal    

11 

34 

10 

4 

9 
2 
2 

Thornton     

1 

1 

1 

Tiburon    

Topanga  

4 

4 
3 

Tracy   

Tranquility    

Tropico  

Truckee  - 

Tulare   

-.-I.III-    *           9 

1 

10 

"I'liirii r 

i' 

1 

1 

"2' 

1 

14 
2 

11 
3 
3 
1 

Turlock  

Uklah   

Upland  

Vacavllle 

Vallejo 

Van  Nuys  

3 

1 

2 

6 

20 

4 

2 
7 

1 
1 

11 
16 

32  1 

4  1 

1 

I 

9 

2' 

4 

4' 

1 

1 
1 

44 
16 
7 
13 
57 
36 

Venando  

Venice 

1 

•  1 

1 
4 

Visalia 

Vorden  

Walnut  Creek 

3 

IIIIIIIIII i' 

4 

1 

2 

18 

1 
8 

Waterford   

7 
1 

Waterman   

1 

Watsonvllle  

Watts  

4 
2 

Weavervllle    

Weed  

Wheatland 

Whlttler  

Williams  

Willows  

Windsor   

IIIIIIIIII 2" 

20 

2 

'" 5' 

1 

81 
8 
4 

2 
6 
4 
115 
14 
3 

5 
13 
13 
225 
47 
10 
1 

Winters  

Woodbrldge  

Woodland    

Yolo    

4 

1 

12 

4 
8' 

6 
9" 

23 
1 

60 
5 

1 

Yountvllle 

Treka   

Toba  City  

IIIIIII"; i" 

2 

1 
1 
1 

6' 

1 

8 

14 

Totals    

1,979 

1,601 

1,617 

2,285 

7.512 

21—11508 
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The  Branch  Laboratories. 

Owiiijr  to  the  lari^e  size  of  the  state,  it  has  be(?n  found  necessary  to 
maintain  three  braneh  laboratories.  At  these  branches  part-time  bac- 
teriol()j!:ists  examine  eultures  for  diphtheria,  sputum  for  tuberculosis, 
blood  for  typhoid  fever,  and  blood  smears  for  malaria.  The  branches 
also  administer  free  antirabie  treatment  for  the  Division  of  Preventive 
Therapeutics.  They  cut  down  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  laboratory- 
results  in  those  examinations  whose  value  depends  larijely  on  prompt 
repoi  ts. 

The  Southern  California  Branch. 

The  Southern  C'alifornia  Branch  is  located  in  Los  Angeles.  It  serves 
the  following  counties:  Imperial.  Inyo,  Los  Ani?eles,  Orange,  River- 
side, San  Bernardino,  San  Diejro,  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  branch  was 
in  the  charije  of  Dr.  Stanley  P.  Black  at  423  Auditorium  Building  up 
to  the  rcsifjnation  of  Dr.  Black  on  January  26,  1914.  On  that  date  the 
work  was  taken  over  bv  Dr.  Walter  V.  Brem  and  the  branch  was  moved 
t(»  120n  Brockman  Building. 

During  the  biennial  period  726  diatrnostic  examinations  were  made 
as  follows:  diphtheria  538,  of  which  200  gave  pa^^itive  results;  gono- 
coccus  infections  2,  positive  1:  hookworm  2,  positive  0;  rabies  2.  posi- 
tive 2;  tuberciilosis  35,  positive  13;  typhoid  147,  positive  15. 

The  Sfin  Joaquin  Valley  Branch. 

The  San  Joa(piin  Valley  Branch  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Cross  and 
is  situated  in  Fresno.  Oi)  June  1,  1914,  the  laboratory  was  moved 
from  32  Patterson  Block  to  710  (^IriffUh-McKcMizie  Bnildinir. 

The  total  number  of  tc^sts  for  the  biennial  period  w^as  379,  divided 
])etween  examinations  for  the  different  diseases  as  follows:  anthrax  2. 
positive  0;  diphtheria  216,  positive  32:  gonoc(x*cus  infections  2,  positive 
0;  hookworm  3,  positive  0;  malaria  3,  positive  1;  tuberculosis  58,  posi- 
tive 17;  typhoid  93,  positive  12:  miscellaneous  2,  positive  0. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch  selves  the  following  counties: 
Fresno,  Kern,  Kings.  Madera,  Mariposa,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  Tulare, 
and  Tuolumne. 

The  Northern  California  Branch. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Gundrum  has  charge  of  the  Northern  California  Braneh  of 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  at  405  Inverness  Building,  Sacramento. 
This  branch  does  work  for  the  following  counties:  Alpine,  Amador, 
Bntte,  Calaveras,  Colnsa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Mono, 
Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Joa((uin,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou, 
Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Yolo,  and  Yuba. 

Duriuir  the  biennial  period  the  following  1.163  examinations  were 
made:  diphtheria  615.  of  which  193  gave  iK)sitive  results;  gonococcus 
infections  7,  positive  5;  hookworm  1,  positive  0;  malaria  59,  positive  16: 
tuberculosis  217,  positive  39;  typhoid  262.  positive  89:  miscellaneous  2. 
positive  0. 

The  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Berkeley. 

In  addition  to  doing  certain  kinds  of  examinations  for  the  remainder 
of  the  state,  the  main  laboratory  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley  does  all  the  kinds  of  examinations  for  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Alameda.  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Lake, 
Marin,  Mendocino,  Monterey,  Napa,  San  Benito.  San  Luis  Obispo,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Solano. 
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All  the  water  examinations,  special  laboratory  investigations,  and 
examinations  for  rabies  are  done  in  Berkeley.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  shown  in  Table  II  was  done  there. 

Depositories  for  Mailing  Outfits. 

The  establishment  of  branch  laboratories  decidedly  shortened  the  time 
between  the  sending  of  a  sample  to  the  laboratory  and  the  receipt  of  the 
report.  Few  health  officials  or  physicians,  however,  kept  on  hand  a 
stock  of  fresh  diphtheria  culture  outfits  or  of  the  various  other  mailing 
outfits  sufficient  for  an  emergency.  As  a  result,  it  was  frequently  neces- 
sary to  delay  until  a  letter  could  be  written  and  a  supply  could  be  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Berkeley.  The  absence 
of  a  proper  mailing  outfit  has  tempted  many  a  physician  to  send  cul- 
tures for  diphtheria  on  old  dried  culture  media  which  had  long  been  use- 
less, or  to  send  infectious  material  through  the  mails  in  insufficient  and 
illegal  containers. 

To  correct  these  conditions  the  laboratory  has  established  a  system  of 
depositories  for  mailing  outfits  in  drug  stores  in  our  principal  towns  and 
smaller  cities.  By  applying  at  a  depository  as  the  need  arises  a  health 
official  or  physician  may  receive,  without  charge,  mailing  outfits  for 
sending  various  specimens  for  examination.  This  system  should  save 
expense  for  the  laboratory  by  diminishing  the  large  number  of  mailing 
outfits  sent  out  to  individual  physicians  to  be  kept  for  emergency,  and 
should  greatly  diminish  unnecessary  and  dangerous  delay. 

The  following  table  shews  the  depositories  which  have  been  estab- 
lished. "With  very  few  exceptions,  the  recommendations  of  the  local 
health  officers  were  followed,  and,  if  the  table  seems  to  show  the  neglect 
of  any  particular  county,  it  is  because  the  proper  recommendations  for 
depositories  w^ere  not  sent  in  response  to  request.  At  the  end  of  the 
biennial  period  169  depositories  had  been  established  and  stocked. 
Each  had  received  all  the  kinds  of  mailing  outfits  which  are  furnished, 
and  also  a  small  window  sign  announcing  the  depository : 


TABLE   VI. 
Depositories  for  tlie  Mailing  Outfits  of  tlie  State  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


Countj 


Town 


Drug  store 


Alameda 


Amador 
Butte  .. 
Colusa  . 


Contra  Costa 


Alameda    

Hayward 

Livermore   — 

Nlles    

OaklaDd    

Pleasanton   _ 
San  Leandro 

lone   

Sutter  Creek 

Chico 

Gridley 

Arbuekle 

Oolusa    

Maxwell 

Williams  

Antioch   

Concord    

Crockett  

Pinole 

Richmond  .— 


Flatow's  Drug   Store 

Roger's    Pharmacy 

.- —McKown  &  Mess 

Sneden's   Pharmacy 

Philip   &  Philip 

Peter  Rock 

-O.  J.  Lynch's  Pharmacy 

Model  Drug  Store 

Morris  &  SIcbc 

Ben  Hastings  Pharmacy 
...The  Gridley  Pharmacy 

Chas.  G.  Stinson 

Oscar   Robinson 

Fouch's   Drug   Store 

_ J.  F.  Fouch 

...Palace  Drug  Company 

.._.C.  W.  Klein 

.Crockett  Drug  Company 

Pinole  Drug  Company 

..-Ferguson's  Drug  Store 
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TABLE  Vi— Continued. 
Depositories  for  the  Mailing  Outfits  of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory. 


County 


Town 


Drtis  itore 


Dol  Norte 
Frosno  __. 


Glonn    

Humboldt 

Imperial  . 
Korn 


KlngJ*    

T.ako   

Lasson  

T>os  Angeles 


Marin 


Mendoeino 

Mereed  .-_ 

Modoe 

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada    .. 


Orescent  City 

(^lovls  

Fresno 

Kiniirsburg   .,. 
Reedley    


Sanger 

Selma    

Orland    

Areata    

Eureka   

Fortuna    

Hrawley  

Culexfeo    

Holtville  „.. 

Imperial    

Delano    

Fast  Bakersfield 

MeKittriek _. 

Taft    

T«'haehapi    

(\»reoran    

Kclseyville    

Lukeport    .._ 

Lower  Lake 

Middletown 

Susanvllle   

Alhambra  

Artesia  

Azusa    

Belvedere   , 

Burbank   

Olaremont   

Compton 

Oovlna   _. 

Downey 

Eagle  Rock  

El  Monte 

Florence    

Glendale    

Olendora  _ __. 

Huntington  Park 

Inglewood    

Lordsburg 

Los  Angeles 

Monrovia   _„ 

Norwalk    _. 

Ocean  Park 

Tropico   __. 

Venice 

Whittier 

Belvedere   

Mill   Valley  

San  Anselmo  

San  Rafael 

Sausallto 

Fort  Bragg 

Mendocino  

I'kiah 

Willits 

Dos   Palos   , 

Los  Banos 

Merced    _ 

Alturas 

Monterey 

Salinas 

Napa 

Nevada  City 


Bowman's  Drug  Store 

Clovis  Drug  Store 

San  Joaquin  Drug  Company 

Reliable    Pharmacy 

Reedley  Drug  Company 

O.  A.  Brehlor 

Dusey  &  Sawrie 

Birch  &  Company 

-Skinner  Duproy  Drug  Company 

Kcller-Bohmansson  Drug  Co. 

Bowman's  Drug  Store 

- Fulton's   Pharmacy 

Aitken's    Pharmacy 

Holtville    Pharmacy 

— Imperial  Pharmacy 

Ramsay's  Pharmacy 

Kern  Drug  Company 

MeKittriek    Pharmacy 

Taft   Pharmacy 

Terian  Brothers 

Corcoran  Drug  Store 

Pond  Drug  Store 

Meddaugh's  Drug  Store 

Dr.  H.  P.  Weipor 

.— Middletown  Drug  Store 

J.  B.  Spaulding 

F.  B.  Elwood 

Artesia    Pharmacy 

Dollcy  Drug  Company 

The  Logan  Drug  Company 

Burbank    Pharmacy 

College  Drug  Store 

Delmar  Pharmacy 

W.  W.  Nash 

The  Haygood  Pharmacy 

Eagle  Rock  Drug  Company 

- El  Monte  Drug  Store 

Florence  Pharmacy 

Glendale  Pharmacy 

Anderson  Pharmacy 

Batcheller's   Pharmacy 

Sollenberger's  Drug  Store 

Kenyon's  Pharmacy 

- M.  S.  Tague 

Thos.   Neville 

Norwalk   Pharmacy 

Moody's  Drug  Store 

Chas.  F.  Story's  Pharmacy 

Peoples  Drug  Company 

_ Whittier  Pharmacy 

Belvedere  Pharmacy 

Loekwood   Pharmacy 

Poppy  Pharmacy 

Day's  Pharmacy 

-— Sausallto  Drug  Company 

Paeifle  Drug  Store 

C.  O.  Packard  Drug  Store 

Gibson's   Pharmacy 

--_ _ Rex  Drug  Company 

Dos  Palos  Drug  Store 

Bertholf  Drug  Store 

Merced  Drug  Company 

Gibson  Drug  Company 

Palace  Drug  Company 

Krough's  Drug  Store 

Brownlee's  Drug  Store 

Xo^uijoq^   uaoud^iaia 
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TABLE  Vl—Continued. 
Depositories  for  the  Maliino  Outfits  of  the  State  IHyglenIc  Laboratory. 


County 


Town 


Drus  store 


Oranife 


Plorer 


Plumas  _. 
Riverside 


Sacramento    

San  Bernardino 


San  Diego 


San  Joatiuin 

Sun  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Clara 


Santa  Cruz 


Shasta 
Sierra 


Siskiyou 


Solano 


Sonoma  ,_. 
Stanislaus 


Tehama 


Anaheim   Mulllnix  Drug  Store 

Fullerton Finch's  Drug  Store 

Orange  ! K.  E.  Watson  Company 

Santa  Ana Rowley  Drug  Company 

Auburn _ _ J.  G.  McLaughlin 

Colfax    _ J.  L.  Butler  &  Son 

Dutch  Flat _ Dr.  J.  H.  Johnston 

Lincoln    _ Ingram's  Drug  Store 

Loomis I Loomis  Pharmacy 

Quincy   _. Quincy  Drug  Store 

Banning    _ ._  — Banning  Drug  Store 

Beaumont    _..  .- Robert  Fulton 

Corona R.  F.  Billings  Estate 

Elslnore Wright  Drug  Company 

Hemet Wedemeyer's  Pharmacy 

Riverside    F.  A.  Gardner  &  Company 

Elk  Grove "Ye  Medicine  Shop" 

Folsom S.  H.  &  F.  P.  Burnham 

Chino    _._ Reher's   Pharmacy 

Colton Colton  Pharmacy 

Needles  _-j._, .-_NeedleJ5  Drug  and  Jewelry  Co. 

Redlands .-Mont  P.  Chubb  Drug  Company 

San  Bernardino Owl  Drug  Store 

Chula  Vista WIgglnton's  Pharmacy 

Coronado    _ Central  Drug  Store 

Escondido    ._ Baldbrldge  Drug  Company 

La  Mesa _ -La  Mesa  Drug  Store 

Oceanslde Exton  &  Nichols 

Ramona  ..l Thos.  Jerman 

San  Diego  Ferris  &  Ferris 

Stockton , Eagle  Drug  Store 

Arroyo  Grande  __ --W.  A.  Conrad,  Jr. 

Cambria    _. Peoples  Drug  Store 

Paso  Robles _ W.  C.  Bennett 

San  Luis  Obispo | Peoples   Pharmacy 

Campbell    _ | Orchard  City  Drug  Company 

Los  Gatos  _..' Geo.  A.  Green's  Pharmacy 

Mountain  View  ' - E.  T.  Johnson 

Palo  Alto University   Pharmacy 

Palo  Alto 1  Health   Department   (Harold  F. 

I    Gray.  Health  Officer.) 

San  Jose Curtis  &  Henkle  Drug  Company 

Santa  Clara Madden's  Pharmacy 

Santa  Cruz  ._ ._.._. Palmer  Drug  Company 

Watsonvllle    _| __Steinhauser  &  Eaton 

Redding     ._ ' Powell   Pharmacy  Company 

Downievllle  Downievllle  Drug  Store 

Loyalton Loyalton  Drug  Company 

Dunsmuir Red  Cross  Drug  Store 

Etna  Mills  ' _._W.  J.  Balfrey 

Sisson  Mt.  Shasta  Pharmacy 

Yreka Avery  Drug  Company 

Benlcia __.  Benlcia  Pharmacy 

Dixon    California  Drug  Store 

Rio  Vista _ Rio  Vista  Pharmacy 

Sulsun Criterion  Drug  Store 

Vacaville    Reid  Drug  Company 

Vallejo  ._ Vallejo  Drug  Company 

Healdsburg  ' Rathke's    Pharmacy 

Petaluma ...Young-Herold  Drug  Company 

Santa  Rosa Hahman   Drug  Company 

Ceres Ceres   Drug   Company 

Mod*»Hto Maze  Drug  Store 

Newman   ! Pioneer  Drug  Store 

Oakdale  _ ..Endleotfs  Drug  Store 

Turloek    _ .Turloek  Drug  Company 

Corning     | Thompson's  Drug  Store 

Red  Bluff      .  .     Elmore   Pharmacy 
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County 


Trinity  — 
Tulare  ... 

Tuolumne 
Ventura  - 

Yolo 

Yuba  


Town 


Weaverville 

Dlnuba   

fJxeter    

Lindsay  

Tulare    

Visalia  

Sonora  

Tuolumne  _.. 
Nordhoff  .-. 
Santa  Paula 

Ventura    

Winters   

Woodland  .. 
Mnrysville  .. 
Wheatland  .. 


Drus  store 


D.  B.  Fields,  M.D. 

McOracken's  Pharmacy 

Mixter   Pharmacy 

Lindsay  Drug  Company 

E.  Allen  Test 

J.  M.  Boynton 

Union  Drug  Store 

Bigelow*s  Drug  Store 

Ojal  Drug  Store 

Cauch's  Drug  Store 

Pioneer  Drug  Store 

Day's  Drug  Store 

John  V.  Leithold 

Horning  Drug  Company 

Wheatland  Pharmacy 


Division   of  Preventive  Therapeutics. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Preventive  Therapeutics  includes  the 
manufacture*  and  free  administration  of  the  Pasteur  antirabic  virus  to 
persons  who  have  been  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals  and 
can  not  afford  to  purchase  the  preventive  treatment,  and  also  the  manu- 
facture and  free  distribution  to  physicians  of  antityphoid  vaccine. 

Pasteur  Antirabic  Treatment. 

Durint]^  the  biennial  period  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  has  manufac- 
tured all  the  virus  used  bv  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Two  new  sta- 
tions  for  the  administration  of  the  virus  were  arranged  for  at  San  Diego 
and  ]\rare  Island,  making  ten  laboratories  at  which  the  treatment  can 
be  obtained  if  needed.  On  March  17,  1914,  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  City 
Pathologist  of  San  Diego,  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  administer  the 
free  treatment  to  people  of  San  Diego.  On  the  same  day  Dr.  M.  F- 
(rates,  medical  inspector  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  similarly  depu- 
tized to  give  the  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hospital  on  Mare  Island.  The 
laboratories  and  the  treatments  given  at  each  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 
The  counties  from  which  the  patients  were  sent  are  shown  in  Table  VIH- 
As  an  emergency  measure  and  a  courtesy,  treatment  for  two  persons 
was  sold  at  cost  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Oregon. 
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TABLE   VII. 
Pasteur  Treatments,  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1914. 


Place  of  admlDbtration 


Main  laboratory  at  Berkeley _ 

Northern  branch  at  Sacramento _ 

San  Joaquin  Valley  branch  at  Fresno 

Southern  branch  at  Los  Angeleg 

Laboratory  of  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Health, 
by   deputized   bacteriologist _ 

Laboratory  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Health, 
by   deputized   bacteriologist _ 

Laboratory  of  the  San  Diego  City  Board  of 
Health,   by  deputized  bacteriologist 

Laboratory  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health,   by  deputized  bacteriologist 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  by  deputized  bacteriologist 

rnited  States  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  by 
deputized   bacteriologist   

Oregon  State  Board  of  Health 


5? 

s 
3 


n 

m 

1 

I 
I 
I 


204 

re 

18 

14 

18 

6 

irs 

13 


II 


200 
36 
18 
21 

12 

16 


182 


13 


^ 


XT 


Diagnosis  in  biting 
nnlinal  based  on — 


OS'S 


1  ! 


142 
31 
15 
17 

9 

14 


85 


11 


o 

cr 

OB    CB 

v«  5 

93 
^  2 

B 

en 
I 


2    _. 


00 


42 
2 

1  1 

•20 
3 
8 

4 

8 

2 

4  U. 

2    -. 

t 

17 

«31 

1 

1 

Totals 


4(i6 


456 


330 


72 


64 


^Including  7  laboratory  workers. 
^Including  1  laboratory  worker. 


TABLE  VIII. 
Distribution  of  Cases  by  Counties. 


San   FranciRCO   147 

Alameda    119 

r»8   Angeles    , 2.^ 

Sacramento 28 

Santa  Clara   23 

Placer    , .  _  _  21 

San  Diego 1 13 

Fresno    . 12 

r'ontra  Costa   12 

San    Mateo   11 

San  Joaquin 10 

Stanislaus    9 

Xapa    6 

V»*ntiira    5 

Marin 4 

Rutte    3 

Merced 3 

Sonoma    3 

Volo    3 

San  Bernardino 3 

Amador   2 

Oreson   2 

Solano    2 

Tnolumne    2 

Mendocino   1 

Shasta    1 

Tehama   1 

Total  "iei 
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Thf  (iiiiiiuilM  iiifwIiiiK  the  wounds  that  necessitated  the  Pasteur  treal- 
ini'iil  wi'iv  4Hi  diij.'s,  21  cals,  7  cows,  and  5  horses.  In  9  cases  the  inte*- 
lion  ciinii-  fmm  cii.sos  i>f  liiimaii  rabies.  Seven  treatments  were  givcD 
til  liilMiratory  workers  ns  precautionary  meaMures,  and  one  to  a  physician 
who  iiioeiilnled  hiitinelf  accident  ally  ivliilc  (living  the  Pasteur  treatment. 

heiiUis  fnnii  nil>i(w  occurred  in  three  of  the  466  patients.  These  fatal 
CHMCH  of  rnliit's  tire  di-scriU'd  as  eases  Noa.  8,  13,  and  14,  in  the  section 
of  this  report  on  "Haliies"  under  the  "Division  of  Biological  Esamina- 
tionn, "  The  iutervnU  of  time  iH'twei'n  the  end  of  treatment  and  the 
oiHit  of  syiin>tomN  were  4,  15.  ami  18  days,  respectively.  These  patients 
were  eliililreii.  n«ed  4,  .'>,  ami  Tt  years,  respectively.  They  had  been 
Ncverely  liillcn  tilMint  the  head  by  rabid  dogs,  and  the  production  of 
itiunuiiily  by  the  iiilcnsive  antirabie  treatment  was  not  established  fast 
enough  and  in  siiflieient   intensity  to  proteet  against  these  three  im- 

No  Hcrioie*  eniiipliealiims  during  tri'ntment  occurred.  In  two  cases 
ItH'iil  idisei'-isiis  were  reported  and  were  probably  due  to  faults  in  asepsis 
in  pri'|iari)iir  the  virus  Tor  administration.  When  we  consider  that  the 
I.Sli  ttialinetits  whiili  were  coni|ileted  include  11,400  hypodermic  injec- 
lioiiH  of  a  snN|ieiisiou  of  tissue  which  had  been  ground  in  an  open  mortar 
,iuol  pri<ir  to  adiuiiUNt ration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  two  doses  prujiliiced 
local  absecKses.  In  two  ea.ies  there  were  malaise  and  nausea  in  the 
middle  of  the  conr>ie  of  treatuient.  In  one  case  there  was  transient 
uriiearia.  One  patient  coniplained  of  pain  in  the  leg  which  had  been 
billi'U.  Out'  cjisi'  devi'lo]ied  an  extensive  inflammation  of  his  joints, 
nliii'h  vas  probably  due  lo  an  infection  contracted  prior  to  his  freat- 
nii  lit,  One  |iatii'tit.  wlu>  had  been  takiuR  the  treatment  as  a  precau- 
tinniiry  uiensure  owinir  to  fn'(|iient  exposure  to'rabid  animals,  shortly 
nfler  ihe  etid  of  Irealiucut  developed  transient  hoarseness  and  weakness 
of  till'  lei:H  bisliui.'  abnul  two  weeks.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  mani- 
I'l'slalioTis  had  a  reljitinti  to  the  treatment, -but  the  condition  may  have 
lieiii  a  very  mild  niaiiifcstation  of  the  process  which  in  rare  instances 
].i'oduccs    a    trau-iieut    paralysis    after    the   Pasteur    treatment.    One 

|,„lii'rit  1 pliiincd  of  neuralgia  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  for  a  week 

vlinrlly  afler  the  end  of  treatment,  and  another  had  a  troublesome 
oceiisiiitinl  .spasuioilic  contraction  of  the  uuisclcs  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
imllini:  down  the  jaw.  This  came  on  a  month  after  the  end  of  treat- 
llienl. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  of  these  complications  among  466  patient' 
j.ri'balily  had  no  relation  to  treatment,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  they 
I  the  oriirinal  inoculation  by  a  rabid  animal.  On 
s  satisfactory,  as  the  ma.iority  of  the  patients  had 
is  proved  rabid  by  the  finding  of  Negri  bodies  or 
I  (ItilO  out  of  4r>6.  or  71  per  cent)  and  most  of 
ory  of  being  bitten  by  animals  which  were  in  all 
wiiieh  could  not  be  investisated  in  the  laboralori'. 

Typhoid  Vaccina, 
the  laboratory  Iwgan  the  manufacture  and  fj^ 
ihi>id  vaccine  tn  the  physicians  of  California.  The 
from  a  number  of  strains  of  the  typhoid  baciU'is 
ed  in  California.  The  improved  method  of  fifty 
I'niversity  of  California  was  followed.     In  this 
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method  the  vaccine  is  killed  with  alcohol  instead  of  heat,  is  ground  to  a 

fine  powder,  and  is  sensitized  by  treatment  with  a  strong  antityphoid 

immune  serum.     The  number  of  treatments  issued  was  not  large  during 

the  spring  and  early  summer,  but  the  work  was  well  under  way  before 

the  end  of  the  biennial  period,  and  the  laboratory  was  prepared  for  the 

heavy  demand  which  occurred  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  when 

typhoid  fever  was  prevalent.     Vaccine  was  distributed  as  follows  on 

the  request  of  physicians : 

March,  1914 To  35  physicians  for  347  patients 

April,  1914 To  34  physicians  for  650  patients 

May,  1914 To  43  physicians  for  383  patients 

June,   1914   To  59  physicians  for  442  patients 

Total    To  171  physicians  for  1,822  patients 

Vaccine  was  furnished  in  large  lots  for  the  immunization  of  militia- 
men, of  employees  of  lumber  camps,  and  of  state  prisoners. 

All  physicians  receiving  the  vaccine  were  asked  to  fill  out  and  return 
data  cards  giving  particulars  regarding  the  treatment.  They  were 
especially  urged  to  report  at  once  the  development  of  typhoid  fever  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  treatment.  Only  748  of  the  data  cards  were 
filled  out  and  returned.  The  severity  of  the  reactions  can  be  classified 
from  the  physicians'  reports  as  follows:  None,  485;  slight,  189;  moder- 
ate, 58 ;  severe,  16 ;  total,  748.  In  three  cases  abscesses  occurred  at  the 
site  of  inoculation.  These  may  have  been  due  to  failure  to  sterilize  the 
syringes  properly  or  to  a  local  necrosis  without  infection. 

Much  of  the  vaccine  is  sent  into  communities  where  typhoid  fever  is 
prevalent,  and  frequently  the  vaccine  is  administered  to  persons  already 
exposed  to  typhoid  cases.  In  spite  of  this  fact  only  four  cases  of 
t>'phoid  fever  were  reported  in  persons  receiving  vaccine  from  the 
laboratory.  One  of  these  cases  developed  typhoid  fever  before  he  had 
received  his  third  dose  of  the  vaccine.  He  had  been  exposed  two  weeks 
before  he  was  vaccinated.  The  other  three  cases  had  been  exposed  to 
t.vphoid  fever  in  their  own  families  and  came  down  7  days,  11  days, 
and  25  days,  respectively,  after  the  last  dose  of  vaccine.  As  it  ta^c' 
approximately  a  month  for  typhoid  vaccination  to  produce  a  high 
degree  of  immunity,  at  least  two  of  these  three  cases  can  not  be  regarded 
as  true  failures. 

Division  of  Epidemiological  Investigations. 

The  Division  of  Epidemiological  Investigations  deals  with  the  study 
and  control  of  outbreaks  of  communicable  disease.  These  investiga- 
tions are  carried  on  in  the  field  ns  well  as  in  the  laboratory.  They  are 
very  important  as  they  deal  chiefly  with  health  emergencies.  Local 
health  officials,  outside  of  our  larjrest  cities,  are  seldom  in  a  position  to 
carr>'  on  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  causes  of  an  outbreak  of 
d'hsease.  When  the  causes  are  known,  rational  measures  for  control 
can  be  instituted,  and  the  public  is  better  protected  and  less  annoyed 
than  when  the  measures  are  not  based  on  actual  conditions  discovered 
by  trained  epidemiologists. 

Although  some  of  the  special  invostijrations  listed  in  the  following 
report  are  not  strictly  limited  to  the  field  of  epidemiolojry.  they  will  be 
reported  here  for  convenience. 

1.  An  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  steerasre  of  the  steamship 
Newport.     Begun  on  June  27,  1912. 
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2.  A  determinatiou  of  the  Hy^reuic  Ijaboratory  phenol  coefficient  of 
five  disinfectants  submitted  by  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital,  for  the 
State  Hoard  of  Control.     The  samples  were  received  on  July  1,  1912. 

3.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  clams  from  the  shore  bc^tween 
Sausalito  and  ^lill  Valley.     Bejrun  on  July  9,  1912. 

4.  An  investigation  of  a  fourth  cH.se  of  human  rabies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    The  patient  was  visited  on  July  19,  1912. 

f).  An  investieation  of  a  fifth  case  of  human  rabies  in  San  Francisco. 
Uegun  on  July  22,  1912. 

i).  An  investigation  of  typhoid  cases  from  the  steamship  **  President." 
Begun  on  August  2,  1912. 

7.  An  investigation  of  specimens  of  feces  from  a  typhoid  carrier. 
Begun  on  August  9,  1912. 

8.  An  investigation  of  the  bactericidal  power  of  *^Chloro-Xaphtho- 
leum.^'     Begun  on  September  18,  1912. 

9.  An  investigation  of  the  bactericidal  power  of  two  samples  of 
** Sanitation  Drip.''     Begun  on  September  18,  1912. 

10.  An  investigation  of  a  death  in  San  Anselmo  reported  as  typhus 
fever,  and  found  to  be  typhoid  fever.     Begun  on  September  26,  1012. 

11.  A  l)acteriological  examination  of  six  samples  of  ice,  for  colon 
bacilli.  The  examination  was  part  of  a  larger  investigation  by  the 
State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory.     Begun  on  September  27,  1912. 

12.  An  investigatiim  of  the  transmission  of  poliomyelitis  by  means 
of  the  stable  fly  (Stomo.rys  CaJcUrana).     Begun  on  October  18,  1912. 

13.  An  investigation  of  diphtheria  cases  in  Sutter  Creek.  Sntter 
Creek  was  visited  on  November  27,  1912. 

14.  An  investigation  of  two  cases  of  suspected  poliomyelitis  in  Sac- 
ramento.    Sacramento  was  visited  on  December  9,  1912. 

15.  An  invest igati(m  of  an  epidemie  of  dysentery  at  ^ladison. 
Begun  in  Madison  and  Woodland  on  December  10,  1912. 

16.  An  investigaticm  of  a  case  of  human  rabies  in  Sacramento. 
Begun  on  December  11,  1912. 

17.  An  investigation  of  five  cases  of  snuillpox  in  Berkeley.  Begun 
on  January  8,  1913. 

18.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  samples  from  the  water  supply 
of  Sacramento.     Sacramento  was  visited  on  January  12,  1913. 

19.  An  investigation  of  th(*  typhoid  fever  situation  at  Antioch. 
Antioch  was  visited  on  January  15.  1!)13. 

20.  An  inv(^stigation  of  a  case  of  chrrmic  glanders  in  man,  at  Tlay- 
ward.     Begun  on  January  24,  1913, 

21.  An  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  Ilaywarcl. 
Hayward  was  visited  on  January  27,  1913. 

22.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis  near  San 
Leandro.     The  patient  was  visited  on  January  28.  1913. 

23.  An  investigation  of  smallpox  of  several  grades  of  stn'erity  in  one 
family  in  Oakland.     The  patients  were  visited  on  January  29,  1913. 

24.  An  investigation  of  a  seventh  case  of  human  rabies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Begun  on  February  3,  1913. 

25.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  pncumococcic  meninsritis,  and  a  ease 
of  suspected  meningitis  of  unknown  etioh)gy  at  Richmond.  Begun  at 
Richmond  on  February  7,  1913. 

26.  An  investigation  of  the  typhoid  situation  at  Colusa.  Cohisa  was 
visited  on  February  12.  1913. 
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27.  An  investigation  of  a  sixth  case  of  human  rabies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Begun  on  February  24,  1913. 

28.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  cement  and  coal  dusts.  Begun 
on  ^rarch  7,  1913. 

29.  An  investigation  of  the  slaughterhouse  and  fertilizer  plant  at 
Elmhurst.     Begun  on  March  7,  1913. 

30.  An  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  quarantine  of  a  mild 
case  of  scarlet  fever  in  Berkeley.     Begun  on  March  8,  1913. 

31.  An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  State  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  Institute,  at  Berkeley.     Begun  on  March  8,  1913. 

32.  An  investigation  of  the  methods  of  sterilization  in  common  use 
in  barber  shops.     Begun  on  March  17,  1913. 

33.  An  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  the  State  Hospital 
at  Stockton.     Stockton  was  visited  on  March  21,  1913. 

34.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  suspected  poliomyelitis  at  Alameda. 
The  patient  was  visited  on  March  31,  1913. 

35.  An  investigation  of  methods  of  disinfecting  books.  Begun  on 
April  17,  1913. 

36.  An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  at  Lakeport. 
Lakeport  was  visited  on  May  8,  1913. 

37.  An  investigation  of  the  virulence  of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the 
throats  of  carriers.     Reported  May  13,  1913. 

38.  An  investigation  of  an  eighth  case  of  human  rabies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Begim  on  May  23,  1913. 

39.  An  investigation  of  a  ninth  case  of  human  rabies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Begun  on  May  27,  1913. 

40.  An  investigation  of  smallpox  at  Walnut  Creek.  Walnut  Creek 
was  visited  on  May  31,  1913. 

41.  An  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  severe  diarrhoea  at  Bay  Point. 
Begim  on  June  10,  1913. 

42.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  human  plague  near  San  Juan,  San 
Benito  County.     Begun  on  June  13,  1913. 

43.  An  investigation  into  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
diseases  bv  the  mouthpiece  of  the  public  telephone.  Begun  on  June 
18.  1913.  * 

44.  An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  outbreak  at  Trvington.  Irvington 
was  ^^sited  on  July  12,  1913. 

45.  An  investigation  of  the  allesred  purification  of  air  by  the  ozone 
machine.     Reported  on  July  22.  1913. 

46.  An  investigation  of  poliomyelitis  in  Siskiyou  County.  The  region 
was  \nsted  on  August  24,  1913. 

47.  An  investiiration  of  a  case  of  human  plague  at  Martinez.  Begun 
on  September  11,  1913. 

48.  An  investigation  of  smallpox  in  San  Jose.  San  Jose  was  visited 
on  September  16,  1913. 

49.  An  investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  in  Santa  Rosa.  Begun 
on  September  16,  1913. 

50.  An  investigation  of  the  source  of  a  typhoid  infection  supposed 
to  have  been  contracted  in  Monterev  Countv.  Begun  on  October  3, 
1913. 

51.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  optic  neuritis  developing  during 
Pastenr  treatment.     Begun  on  October  26,  1913. 
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52.  An   investigation  of  smallpox  eases  at  Modesto.     Modesto  was 
visited  on  October  28,  1913. 

53.  An  investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  at  Los  Angeles.    Re- 
ported on  October  30,  1913. 

54.  An  investigation  of  casts  of  streptococcus  infection  simulating 
plagne  at  Kennett.     Kennett  was  visited  on  November  8,  1913. 

55.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  two  samples  of  wine.    Begun 
on  November  11,  1913. 

56.  An  investigation  of  two  eases  of  trichinosis  at  the  University  of 
California  Infirmary.     Reported  on  November  14,  1913. 

57.  An   investigation   of  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis  iii 
Humboldt  County.     Reported  in  November,  1913. 

58.  An  investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  at  Newcastle,  Placer 
County.     Reported  Deeember  4.  1913. 

59.  An  investigation  of  the  l<'sions  produced  by  the  poisonous  tick. 
ornithodorHs  coriaa  us.     Repotted  in  Deeember,  1913. 

60.  An  investigati(m  of  a  human  ease  of  rabies  in  Lincoln.     Reported 
on  December  11,  1913. 

61.  An  investigation  of  the  epidemioloy:y  of  rabies  in  California  and 
its  control.     Reported  Deeember  13,  1913. 

62.  An  investigation  of  the  apparent  recovery  of  a  case  of  human 
glanders  at  Hayward.     The  patient  was  visited  on  Januarv  5,  1914. 

63.  An  investigation  of  .smallpox  in  Santa  Cruz.     Santa  Cruz  was 
visited  on  Januarv  10,  1914. 

64.  An  investigation  of  rabies  in  Sonoma  County.     Santa  Rosa  wa^^ 
visited  on  January  13,  1914. 

65.  An  investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  in  Oxnard,  Ventura 
County.     Reported  on  January  24,  1914. 

66.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
in  Albany.     The  patient  was  visited  on  February  5,  1914. 

67.  An  investigation  of  the  smallpox  situation  at  Cupertino,  Santa 
Clara  County.    Cupertino  was  visited  on  February  14,  1914. 

68.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  egijs  brought  in  cold  storage 
from  the  Orient.     Begun  on  February  27,  1914. 

69.  An  investigation  of  the  rabies  situation  in  Sonoma  County. 
Santa  Rosa  was  visited  on  ]\lareh  19,  1914. 

70.  An  investigation  of  a  hunuui  ease  of  rabies  in  Oakland.  Beirnn 
on  March  23,  1914. 

71.  A  study  of  the  literature  on  the  effect  of  the  septic  tank  on 
pathogenic  bacteria  in  sewage.     Begun  on  ^larch  24,  1914. 

72.  An  investigation  of  the  [>ossibility  of  contamination  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  of  Chico.    Chico  was  visited  on  March  26,  1914. 

73.  An  investigation  of  a  ease  of  paralysis  following  the  Pasteur 
treatment.     Begun  on  March  30.  1914. 

74.  An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  outbreak  at  ITanford.  The  investi- 
gation was  begun  on  April  2.  1914.  A  carrier  was  discovered  who  had 
infected  ninety-three  persons. 

75.  An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  (piinine  on  rabies  in  dogs. 
Reported  in  May,  1914. 

76.  An  investigation  into  the  incomplete  sterilization  of  certain 
dishes  by  baking.     Reported  in  May,  1914. 

77.  An  investigation  of  milk  sauces  as  culture  media.  Reportcnl  in 
May,  1914. 
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78.  An  investijration  of  ehoos**  responsible  for  food  poisoning. 
Reported  in  May,  1914. 

79.  An  investigation  by  physiological  tests  of  the  strengths  of  tinc- 
tures of  digitalis  and  strophanthns  found  in  the  market.  Reported  in 
June,  19U. 

80.  An  investigation  into  the  baet^^rial  content  of  tomato  products. 
Reported  in  June,  1914. 

81.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  human  plague  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Contra  Costa  ('ounty.     Begun  on  June  5,  1914. 

Research. 

Research  is  being  carried  en  in  the  laboratory  with  a  view  to  solving 
important  public  health  problems.  A  thorough  study  was  made  of  two 
typhoid  carriers,  and  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  methods  of 
transmission  of  poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis)  w^as  carried  on. 
This  latter  investigation  was  made  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  IJni- 
veisity  cf  California.  Professor  W.  B.  Herms  of  that  Department 
oo-operated  with  the  director  of  the  laboratory  in  planning  and  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Instruction   in   Public   Health. 

The  laboratory  has  continued  to  loan  to  teachers  its  bacteriological 
instruction  outfits.  During  the  biennial  period  49  outfits  were  issued 
on  request. 

Demands  for  lectures  or  papers  on  public  health  subjects  are  met  by 
members  of  the  staiT  when  compliance  does  not  interfere  with  the  nec- 
(*ssary  routine  and  special  investigations  of  the  Bureau.  During  the 
biennial  period  the  Director  has  given  28  lectures  or  talks  on  public 
health  topics  and  the  Chief  Bacteriologist  has  given  5  talks. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  laboratory  consists 
of  letters  of  information  sent  in  reply  to  the  practical  questions  of 
health  officials  and  the  general  public. 

In  addition  to  the  more  popular  reports  to  be  found  in  the  bulletins 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  laboratory  staff  have  published  in 
scientific  journals  eight  papers  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

Laboratory  Staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennial  period,  on  July  1,  1912,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Geiger  became  Chief  Bacteriologist,  succeeding  Miss  Esther  M.  Skol- 
field,  who  had  been  Acting  Chief  Bacteriologist  since  March  1,  1912. 
Miss  Skolfield  remained  on  the  staff  as  Assistant  Bacteriologist  until 
March  15,  1914,  when  she  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Violet 
M.  Bathgate.  On  January  20.  1914.  :Miss  Grace  A.  :\Iacmillan  was 
appointed  Laboratory  Assistant  and  was  assigned  to  work  in  connection 
with  the  Wassermann  tests  for  .syphilis,  and  the  manufacture  of  sensi- 
tized typhoid  vaccine.  On  January  2f),  1914,  Dr.  Walter  V.  Brem  took 
charge  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  State  llvgienic  Laboratorv.  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Stanley  P.  Black.  On  April  1,  1914,  .Miss  Vera  Brow^i 
be<'ame  Assistant  Stenosrapher  on  a  half-time  basis.  On  July  1.  191:^, 
Mr.  J.  Taylor  Jordan  resigned  the  position  of  Laboratory  Helper. 
Mr.  Judson  E.  Krueger  was  employed  in  this  capacity  until  August  1. 
1913,  when  Mr.  Leon  C.  Banker  took  the  position,  which  he  held  until 
the  end  of  the  biennial  period. 
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On  June  30,  1914,  the  laboratory  staff  was  as  follows : 

Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  A.B.,  M.D Director 

Jacob  C.  Geiger,  M.Ph..  M.D Chief  Bacteriologist 

Violet  M.   Bathgate,   B.S Assistant  Bacteriologist 

Grace  A.  Macmillan I>aboratory  Assistant 

Walter  V.  Brem,  M.D In  charge  of  Southern  California  Branch 

W.  W.  Cross,  M.D In  charge  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch 

Fred  F.  Gundrum,  M.D In  charge  of  Northern  California  Branch 

Florence    B.    Shackelford Stenographer 

Vera  Brown   (half  time) Assistant  Stenographer 

Leon   C.    Banker Laboratory    Helper 

Building  and  Equipment. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1005,  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  has 
been  housed  on  the  camnns  in  Berkelev  in  rooms  assi<?ned  to  it  without 
charge  by  the  University  of  California.  On  October  4,  1913,  owing  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  laboratorj^  quarters,  the  offices  and  laboratories 
were  moved  to  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  same  building  and  in  a 
new  addition  built  by  the  university.  In  this  way  the  university  gen- 
erously provided  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  laboratory.  A  special 
building  should  be  constructed  by  the  state  to  house  in  one  building  the 
various  laboratories  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  including  the  Food 
and  Drug  Laboratory. 

Raspectfully  submitted. 

W.  A.  SAWYER,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory. 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

BuBT  F.  HowABD,  M.  D..  Director. 

This  bureau  has  been  in  operation  ten  months,  having  been  created 
hy  an  act  of  the  people  of  California  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  on  June  13,  1913,  while  the  director  of  the  bureau  did  not 
assume  his  duties  until  September  1,  1913. 

The  object  of  the  bureau,  in  general,  is  to  institute  certain  investiga- 
tions which  have  for  their  purpose  the  attainment  of  a  rational  solution 
of  (California's  tuberculosis  problem,  and  to  undertake  **the  control 
and  eradication  of  tuberculosis"  whenever  the  time  is  ripe  for  such 
an  undertaking. 

There  are  indications  that  the  people  of  California  are  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  organized  effort  to  combat  this  preventable 
disease  which  is  the  chief  single  cause  of  death  in  California,  and 
annually  kills  over  five  thousand  persons. 

Evidence  of  this  awakening  as  represented  in  state  legislation  is  as 
follows : 

In  1904  a  bill  appropriating  $150,000  for  a  state  sanatorium  was 
introduced,  but  failed. 

In  1907  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the  notification  of 
tuberculosis,  but  not  distinct  from  other  communicable  diseases.  An 
anti-spitting  law  was  passed,  and  $2,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 

In  1909  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  granted  $2,000  for  a  tuber- 
culosis exhibition  campaign,  and  was  empowered  to  contract  for  the 
treatment  of  indigent  tuberculous  residents  in  private  or  public 
^natoria,  the  bills  to  be  met  by  the  patient's  home  county. 

This  provision  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  tuberculosis  is  legally 
in  force  **  until  such  time  as  there  shall  be  established  by  law  in  this 
State  a  state  hospital  for  the  medical  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with 
incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Various  local  ordinances  indicate  interest  in  this  subject,  one  of  the 
more  important  being  the  resolution  passed  in  1911  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education,  requiring  that  **all  new  school  buildings  to 
be  erected  should  set  aside  one  or  more  rooms  for  open  air  school 
purposes.'* 

In  1911  the  California  Tuberculosis  Commisison  was  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  an  available  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  continuing  the  education  of  the  public  concerning  tuberculosis,  and 
conducting  certain  investigations  into  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculasis  was  the  result  of 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  this  commission,  and  its  work  (as  indi- 
cated in  the  accompanying  outline  Table  No.  1)  is  the  fii-st  step  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  plan  of  the  commission  for  a  definite  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculasis. 
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Duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  as  Specified  in  the  Law 

and  Assigned  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

I.  Administration  op  Department. 

1.  Supervision  over  hospitals,  dispensaries,  sanatoria,  farm  colonies 

and  other  institutions  for  tuberculosis.     Recommendations  for 
appointments,  promotions,  dismissals,  etc. 

2.  Attending  educational  meetings  and  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
l)ringing  about  the  establishment  of  the  above  dispensaries,  etc. 

3.  Correspondence. 

(a)  As  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

(h)  Educational — Advising  officers  of  the  penal  and  charitable 

institutions,  etc: 
(r)   General — Replying  to  inquiries  regarding  the  bureau,  state 

laws,  hospitals,  etc. 

4.  Preparation  of  monthly  and  biennial  reports  of  the  work  of  the 

bureau. 

II.  Inspection. 

A.  Inspection  of  public  tuberculosis  institutions. 

(a)   Tuberculosis  Department  of  state  insane  hospitals. 
'  (h)  Tuberculosis  Department  of  state  prisons. 

(c)  Tuberculosis  Department  of  county  hospitals. 

(d)  Tuberculosis  Department  of  Veterans'  Home. 

H.  Inspection  of  private  tuberculosis  institutions. 

(a)  Tuberculosis  departments  of  private  hospitals. 

(b)  Private  sanatoria; 

(c)  Private  dispensaries. 

(d)  Private  camps,  etc. 

C.  Preparation  of  reports,  accounts  and  correspondence  relating  to 
inspections. 

III.  Registration  of  Cases. 

1.  Publicity. 

(rt)  Informing  physicians  and  health  officers  of  the  law  (by 
means  of  letters,  press  articles,  lectures,  etc.). 

(h)  Creating  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  registration  (by 
means  of  letters,  press  articles,  lectures,  etc.). 

2.  Registration. 

(a)  Filing  reports  of  living  cases. 

(b)  Removing  from  register  the  names  of  those  who  have  died. 
{(')   Classification  of  data  obtained. 

IV.  Other  Duties  Assigned  by  the  Board  op  He.vlth. 

(a)  Executive,  during  absence  of  secretary  or  other  executive  officer 

of  the  Board  of  Health. 

(b)  Encoiiraging  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  by  private  or 

"municipal  funds. 

Uaneous  duties  not  specified  in  the  law,  as  inspection  of 
ances,  attendance  on  conferences,  medical  meetings,  inves- 
ion  of  complaints,  etc. 
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EXPLANATORY   DATA. 

As  there  is  no  fund  for  hospitals,  etc.,  there  are  at  present  no  administrative 
dutipfl  under  paragraph  **I,"  section  **1."  Paragraph  **I,"  section  "2'*  is  intended 
to  cover  a  portion  of  the  publicity  work  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  combating  tuberculosis. 

As  no  Advisory  Board  has  been  appointed,  there  are  at  present  no  duties  to  be 
performed  in  the  capacity  of  its  secretary.  Educational  correspondence  includes 
the  mailing  of  printed  matter  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis. ** Advising  officers  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions/'  specified  in  the 
law,  18  included  in  paragraph  I,  section  3  (&),  because  a  portion  of  this  work  may 
be  done  by  correspondence. 

"Reports  relating  to  inspections"  is  intended  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  law 
which  requires  "rating  on.  sanitary  construction,  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures. 
adequate  provision  for  medical  and  nursing  attendance,  provision  for  proper  food 
and  such  other  matters  of  administration  as  may  be  designated.*' 

The  fund  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  ($7,500)  was  so 
small  as  to  necessarily  restrict  its  operations  chiefly  to  the  two  points 
specified  in  the  law,  namely,  the  work  of  inspection  of  institutions  and 
promotion  of  **the  complete  and  proper  registration  of  all  tuberculous 
persons  within  the  State,"  and  whatever  has  been  accomplished  this 
year  may  be  considered  as  merely  preparatory  to  what  is  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  years  to  come. 

A  list  of  institutions  inspected  follows,  together  with  the  date  when 
they  were  inspected  and  the  number  of  beds  available  for  tuberculosis. 
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County    Hospitals   Rocoiving  Tuborculosis,  with  Tuberculosis   Departments  or 

Beds  Reserved  for  Tuberculosis. 


Nam* 


AddrcM 


2p; 


Impeeted 


1.  Alameda 

2.  Butte 

3.  Calaveras , 

4.  Contra  Costa  

5.  Fresno 

6.  Qlenn 

7.  Humboldt 

8.  Imperial 

9.  Kern 

10.  Kings 

11.  Los  Angeles 

12.  Madera 

13.  Marin 

14.  Merced 

15.  Monterey 

16.  Napa   

17.  Nevada 

IB.    Orange 

19.  Riverside 

20.  Sacramento 

21.  San  Benito 

22.  San  Bernardino  .. 

23.  San  Diego 

24.  San  Francisco 

25.  San  Joaquin 

•26.  San  Luis  Obispo.. 

27.  San  Mateo 

28.  Santa  Barbara  ... 

29.  Santa  Clara 

30.  Santa  Cruz 

31.  Shasta    -._ 

32.  Siskiyou 

33.  Sonoma   

34.  Stanislaus  

35.  Tehama 

36.  Tulare    

37.  Ventura    _. 

38.  Yolo 

39.  Yuba 


San  Leandro 75  Sept.  25.  1913 

Oroville  16  Dec.  U.  1513 

San  Andreas 12 

Martinez  ^ 10  Jan.  23,  1914 

Fresno   30  May    1.  19H 

Willows  5 

Eureka  10 

Kl  Centro 10  Apr.  25,  1914 

Bakersfleld 10  Apr.  30,  1914 

Hanford 8 

Los   Angeles    200  Oct,     5,  1913 

Madera  1  May    t  1914 

San  Rafael 6 

Merced    6  May    1,  1914 

Salinas 6  Apr.  13,  1914 

Napa    _- 2  Jan.  72,  1914 

Nevada  City 1 

Santa  Ana 5  Oct.   18,  1913 

Riverside 12  Oct.  1ft  1913 

Sacramento 30  Dec  19.  1913 

Hollister 10  Jan.  15,  1914 

San  Bernardino 30  Oct,  li  1913 

San  Diego 25  Oct,  18,  1913 

San  Francisco 170  $ept.2i  1913 

French  Camp !  41  Dec  29l  1913 

San  Luis  Obispo 1  Apr.  13,  1914 

San  Mateo  4  '  Jaa   1&  1914 

Santa  Barbara 10 

San  Jose 34  Sept.  26,  1913 

Santa  Cruz 2  Jan.  K  1914 

Redding  8 

Yreka    4 

Santa  Rosa  _ 6 

Modesto 6  May    1.  1914 

Red  Bluff 3 

Visalia  4  Apr.  30,  1914 

Ventura  _ 6 

Woodland    _  2  May  2ft  1914 

Marysville  4  Dec.   1913 


Total  number  of  beds. 


825 
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County  Hospitals  Which  Do  Not  Have  Tuberculosis  Departments,  or  Do  Not 

Reserve  Beds  for  Tuberculous  Persons. 


1 

0 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

* 

9 
10. 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16. 
17 
18 


Name 


Addr«M 


Inspected 


Alpine 

Amador  .. 
Colusa  — 
Del  Norte 
£1  Dorado 

Lake 

Lassen  ... 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Modoc  

Mono 

Placer  

Plumas  ... 

Sierra  

Solano   ... 

Sutter 

Trinity  ... 
Tuolumne 


Markleeville. 

Jackson 

Colusa. 

Orescent  City. 

Placerville. 

Lakeport. 

Susanville. 

Mariposa. 

Ukiah. 

Alturas. 

Bridgeport. 

Auburn 

Quincy. 

Downlevllle. 

Fairfield 

Tuba  City  .... 

Weavervllle. 

Sonora. 


Dec.  3a  1913 


Nov.  14.  1913 


Dec.   11,  1913 


It  will  be  observed  that  our  county  hospitals  make  provision  of  825 
beds  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  that  the  private  sanatoria  provide 
732,  and  that  private  hospitals  provide  102,  or  a  total  of  1,659  beds 
available  in  the  State,  besides  those  in  the  state  insane  hospitals,  prisons, 
homes  and  federal  institutions  which  have  about  200  beds  for  the  use 
of  restricted  classes  only. 

As  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  State,  from  this  cause,  during 
1912  and  1913  was  5,265,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  may 
be  said  to  be  three  years,  it  may  readily  be  estimated  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  State  over  fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  persons  who  will 
probably  die  from  tuberculosis.  The  actual  number  in  whom  the  disease 
could  be  discovered  is  conservatively  estimated  at  five  to  ten  times  the 
number  of  deaths,  which  would  make  the  number  of  tuberculous  per- 
sons in  California  at  present  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  existing  institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
can  care  for  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  tuberculous,  i.  e.,  one  in  ten 
of  those  who  are  destined  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  and  hence  are  actively 
infectious,  and  perhaps  one  in  twenty  of  those  who  actually  need  hos- 
pital care  either  with  the  expectation  of  recovery  or  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  the  family  from  the  danger  of  an  otherwise  unavoidable 
intimate  association. 

County  Hospitals. 

Let  us  consider  what  our  county  hospitals  are  doing  with  reference 
to  the  tuberculosis  problem.  It  will  be  observed  that  Los  Angeles 
County  provides  the  largest  number  of  beds  for  tuberculosis,  namely 
200.  On  consulting  the  tables  of  deaths  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
number  of  deaths  of  this  county,  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  is  1,606. 
Evidently  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  beds  provided  and 
the  demand  holds  here  as  well  as  throughout  the  State.  In  this  county 
other  provision  for  hospital  care  brings  the  total  number  of  beds  avail- 
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able  up  to  518,  poBsibly  one  eighth  of  the  number  of  those  needing  the 
sort  of  care  which  can  best  be  given  in  hospitals. 

While  the  investigations  of  this  bureau  reveal  the  fact  that  numer- 
ically there  is  a  great  shortage  in  the  provision  of  hospital  care  for 
tuberculosis,  the  inspections  disclose  also  wide  variations  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  provision  for  these  cases,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  reports 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Many  of  these  hos- 
pitals have  a  department  devoted  strictly  to  the  care  of  tuberculous 
persons,  and  give  these  cases  the  best  possible  attention.  Others  make 
no  pretense  of  either  maintaining  a  department  or  making  the  hospital 
attractive  to  this  class  of  sufferers.  In  most  of  the  smaller  counties 
the  ** county  hospital'*  and  the  poor  farm  or  almshouse  are  one,  and  the 
opprobrium  which  is  attached  to  the  poor  farm  prevents  free  use  of 
the  hospital  by  the  tuberculous  except  as  a  last  resort ;  consequently  the 
class  of  patients  found  in  our  county  hospitals  is  usually  advanced  in 
the  disease. 

Thirty-nine  county  hospitals  reserve  beds  for  tuberculous  persons, 
the  total  amounting  to  825  beds.  Eighteen  make  no  special  provision 
for  the  tuberculous,  though  when  cases  are  discovered  among  the  in- 
mates they  are  sometimes  assigned  to  private  rooms  or  tents. 

Private  sanatoria  and  private  hospitals  receiving  tuberculosis  provide 
for  over  700  cases.  In  the  main  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity  in  which  they  exist,  both  from  an  educational  standpoint  and 
because  of  the  prevention  of  infection  by  the  actual  number  of  active 
cases  withdrawn  from  the  community. 

Institutions  conducted  as  a  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  have  not  in 
the  past  made  complete  proWsion  for  isolation  of  tuberculous  cases. 
There  is  at  present,  however,  a  distinct  tendency  to  correct  this  defect, 
and  a  portion  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  has  been  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect. 

As  but  one  inspection  has  been  made  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
impossible  to  report  accurately  at  this  time  as  to  the  benefit  of  state 
inspections  of  county  hospitals,  private  hospitals,  and  sanatoria. 
Recommendations  accompanied  the  majority  of  all  reports  submitted, 
duplicates  being  sent  to  superintendents  of  institutions  inspected,  as 
well  as  to  the  Board  of  Health.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
these  reports  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  recommendations 
sent  to  some  of  the  better  county  hospitals: 

We  have  here  a  weU  made  tuberculosis  hospital,  well  famished  and  well  kept,  and 
yet  there  were  but  12  be<ls  ocvupied  by  tul>ereulous  patients  out  of  the  42  aTailable. 
With  2(»9  deaths  in  1910  and  1011  in  the  county  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  there  might  bo  at  least  100  applicants  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  treated  here. 

It  mi^ht  be  well  to  consider  i>o«»sible  causes  for  this  discrepancy  with  a  view  to 
providing  better  results  here  and  avoiding  mistakes  elsewhere,  if  any  can  be  discorered. 

First — The  site  is  a  little  remote  from  friends  and  relatives  of  patients.  This 
would  not  be  so  notic«»able  if  there  were  electric  car  service  or  if  steam  cars  were 
more  convenient. 

^VcoM</ — While  the  farm  is  large  enoudi  to  afford  privacy  to  the  institution  i«  * 
whole,  the  tuberculous  patients  are  too  near  the  others  for  the  sort  of  pri\try 
d»mnnde<l  by  the  long  stay  require*!  in  iliis  disease.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
l*e('-  *  »«      proximity  of  the  biiildinsrs  assigned  to  smallpox  and  other  contaeio"* 

nre  so  near  that  patients  arp  sometimes  advised  not  to  use  the  stairw«.v 
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and  porch  at  that  end  of  the  tuberculosis  building  which  is  near  the  contagious  wards. 
This  in  itself  probably  results,  in  some  cases,  in  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  restraint. 

Third — An  ideal  institution  of  this  size,  if  located  by  itself,  would  be  provided 
with  an  assembly  room  and  library  to  facilitate  the  entertainment  of  patients.  There 
would  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  a  library  by  tuberculous  patients  in 
common  with  other  patients,  if  books  were  properly  protected  and  disinfected. 

Fourth — It  frequently  is  the  case,  and  may  possibly  be  so  here,  that  where  patients 
«re  trt»ated  in  a  general  hospital  they  feel  that  they  do  not  receive  their  proportion 
of  medical  care  because  acute  cases  which  remain  a  short  time  in  the  hospital  make 
such  insistent  demands  on  the  time  of  the  attending  physicians.  This  difficulty  has 
been  met  in  some  institutions  by  having  a  staff  of  visiting  physicians  who  ar^ 
specialists  in  tuberculosis  or  at  least  particularly  interested  in  the  subject  of  tuber- 
4'uU>Ki8.  This  feature  is  also  desirable  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  interest  in 
tnberculosis  among  physicians  and  providing  an  opportunity  for  special  study  of 
this  dinease. 

Fifth — Nurses  in  training  should  have  the  advantage  of  special  instruction  in 
tuberculofiis  nureing,  and  an  effort  be  made  to  place  this  kind  of  nursing  on  a  par 
with  other  branches  of  nursing  service.  If  possible  there  should  be  a  night  nurse 
on  duty  when  there  are  advanced  cases,  or  at  least  a  nurse  subject  to  call. 

The  object  in  general  of  these  recommendations  is  to  make  the  patients  feel  that 
they  are  being  treated  along  scientific  lines  which  will  result  in  recovery  where 
recovery  is  possible. 

Such  provision  should  be  made  for  their  social  life  as  to  make  a  prolonged  stay 
endurable,  if  not  enjoyable.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all,  and 
with  the  heterogeneous  types  which  at  present  apply  for  admission  is  not  completely 
practicable.  However,  it  is  probably  more  practicable  and  better  to  induce  patients 
to  remain  for  a  proper  time  than  it  would  be  to  enforce  compulsory  residence  if  there 
were  laws  permitting  such  procedure. 

Ab  the  inspection  of  institutions  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
woiii:  of  the  bureau,  perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  an  idea  of  this  work 
will  be  to  summarize  a  portion  of  the  reports. 

Recommendations  which  have  been  made  to  county  hospitals  have  in 
general  included  the  following  points: 

Site. — Where  the  county  is  small  or  thinly  populated  it  is  recom- 
mended that  it  unite  with  a  neighboring  county  or  counties  in  erecting 
and  maintaining  a  tuberculasis  hospital,  as  recommended  by  the  Tuber- 
culoflia  Commission. 

That  the  site  selected  be  as  near  the  communities  served  as  practicable 
and  accessible  by  street  car  if  near  a  large  town,  except  in  such  cases 
as  those  in  which  a  marked  climatic  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  a 
more  remote  site  within  the  county,  as  the  foothills  in  counties  where  the 
summers  are  excessively  hot. 

That  the  tuberculosis  hospital  should  be  independent  of  the  poor 
farm  and  remote  from  it,  where  possible. 

If  built  on  the  county  hospital  grounds  that  it  should  not  be  grouped 
with  the  infectious  disease  wards  in  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings,  but 
should  have  a  site  with  a  pleasant  outlook,  including  trees  and  lawns 
especially  where  tents,  tent  houses,  or  pavilions  are  used. 

Construction. — Permanent  buildings  are  advised  in  preference  to 
temporary  cheap  structures  as  being  less  expensive  to  operate  and  more 
comfortable  for  the  average  case  received  which  is  usually  well  advanced 
in  the  disease.  However,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  under  favorable 
climatic  conditions  simple  pavilions  properly  furnished  are  considered 
appropriate. 
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Small  wards  (six  to  eight  beds),  a  reasonable  proportion  of  private 
rooms  for  the  very  ill  or  dying,  and  either  private  closets  or  lockers 
for  all  have  been  advocated. 

In  some  instances  the  cottage  plan  is  recommended,  but  usually  as 
accessory  to  a  central  plant,  either  for  the  purpose  of  housing  female 
patients  who  are  oftentimes  in  the  minority,  or  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
viding private  rooms  in  connection  with  hospitals  which  have  an  inade- 
quate supply,  or  finally  for  the  purpose  of  offering  specially  attractive 
accommodations  to  patients  who  desire  to  pay  a  part  or  all  of  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance.  In  most  instances  buildings  of  a  single 
story  are  preferred,  and  buildings  over  two  stories  are  considered  un- 
desirable because  they  make  an  easy  outdoor  life  difficult. 

Equipment, — Equipment  is  recommended  which  vnW  make  the  out- 
door life  comfortable  and  practicable,  such  as  an  abundance  of  clothing, 
both  personal  and  for  bedding,  reclining  chairs  and  appropriate  shade. 

Such  medical  equipment  as  is  especially  necessary  for  this  class  of 
cases,  also  a  proper  laboratory  equipment,  and  provision  for  disposal 
of  the  sputiun. 

Administration. — Medical  and  nursing  attendance.  Where  possible 
it  is  advised  that  there  should  be  a  resident  medical  officer,  or  at  least  a 
registered  nurse.  A  consulting  staff  is  considered  desirable  in  all  cases. 
A  nurse  for  each  ten  bed  patients  is  recommended ;  one  for  each  fifteen 
ambulant  patients,  and  one  registered  nurse  for  each  fifty  patients. 

Aside  from  the  medical  management  other  administrative  matters 
touched  upon  are  as  follows:  Are  pay  patients  desirable  from  an 
administrative  standpoint?  If  patients  are  allowed  or  required  to  pay. 
will  this  increase  the  number  of  self-respecting  citizens  who  apply  for 
admission,  raise  the  tone  of  the  institution  and  induce  patients  to  come 
early  in  the  disease,  and  even  make  possible  the  provision  of  increased 
accommodations?  Some  hospitals  are  criticized  as  being  overcrowded, 
and  larger  hospitals  advised.  The  plan  of  caring  for  patients  by  per 
capita  contracts  is  not  generally  recommended  except  as  provided  for 
by  the  * '  Act  to  provide  for  the  medical  treatment  of  indigent  residents 
afflicted  with  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis,''  of  April  14,  1909. 
While  it  is  possible  to  properly  conduct  a  tuberculosis  ward  in  con- 
nection with  a  general  hospital  it  is  usually  recommended  that  the 
tuberculasis  department  have  a  building  apart  from  the  general  hos- 
pital, free  from  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  latter  and  so  attractive 
to  early  cases. 

In  general  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  reports  of  inspections  have  aimed  to  be  along  modem  and  approved 
lines,  which  are  said  to  be  ** simple  construction,  good  food,  cleanliness, 
rest  or  light  employment,  and  a  happy,  friendly  atmosphere.'' 

State   Institutions. 

Prisons. — Under  the  law  requiring  that  the  department  of  tubercu- 
losis shall  **  advise  officers  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  re- 
p:arding  the  proper  care  of  tuberculous  inmates,"  an  investigation  of 
conditions  in  the  state  prisons  was  made  and  extended  to  certain  county 
prisons  and  city  jails,  disclosing  the  fact  that  some  of  the  latter  were 
so  constructed  and  conducted  as  to  constitute  a  menace  to  the  state 
prisons  by  sending  to  them  patients  destined  to  develop  tuberculosis 
as  a  result  of  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  first  imprisonment.    It 
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was  found  that  there  was  no  state  inspection  of  a  large  group  of  these 
smaller  prisons,  because  of  lack  of  appropriation  for  this  purpose  and 
the  inyestigations  begun  by  this  department  were  conducted  only  as 
opportunity  offered  in  connection  with  inspections  of  county  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  treating  tuberculosis  which  could  be  visited  on 
the  same  trip  and  without  loss  of  time.  These  investigations,  however, 
were  discontinued  upon  the  receipt  of  legal  advice  as  to  the  duties  of 
this  bureau. 

The  two  prisons  of  California  have  tuberculosis  problems  which  are 
somewhat  similar,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  institutions  were  con- 
structed in  part  at  a  time  when  less  attention  was  given  to  sanitary 
detail  than  at  present.  While  even  some  of  the  modern  structures  fall 
short  of  the  ideal  as  to  the  admission  of  light,  the  older  cells,  which  are 
still  in  use  and  often  overcrowded,  are  dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  The 
management  is  well  aware  of  these  defects  and  is  making  every  effort 
to  improve  conditions  so  far  as  practicable.  There  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  matter  of  overcrowding. 

Increased  space  is  particularly  desirable  in  order  that  receiving  cells 
may  be  available  for  the  isolation  of  prisoners  pending  physical  exam- 
ination. Segregation  of  open  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  practiced  in  both 
prisons,  and  San  Quentin  is  enlarging  and  improving  the  tuberculosis 
wards.  The  fact  that  the  hours  of  work  and  rest  are  well  refrulated, 
apparently  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  development  of  tuberculosis 
which  would  undoubtedly  result  if  patients  were  continuously  confined 
in  the  cells  which  they  occupy  at  night.  The  good  effect  of  this  plan 
might  be  materially  increased  by  an  improvement  of  the  working;  con- 
ditions of  some  of  those  following  indoor  occupations. 

State  Hospitals. — Some  of  the  faults  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  prisons  are  also  true,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  insane  hospitals. 
While  some  of  the  construction  is  not  what  it  should  be  in  respect  to 
making  provision  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  yet  this  deftct 
would  work  but  little  harm  were  it  not  for  the  constant  tendency  to 
overcrowding.  The  older  buildings  were  generally  planned  with  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  air  space  and  the  patients'  rooms  were  usually  fairly 
well  lighted.  Some  of  the  buildings  erected  in  recent  years  show  a 
tendency  to  luidue  economy  in  restricting  the  space  allotted  to  each 
patient.  Considering  the  favorable  climate  of  California  institutions 
of  this  character  should  make  every  effort  to  provide  an  almost  constant 
outdoor  life  for  all  patients,  as  this  would  tend  to  lower  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  without  being  objectionable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  psychiatrist.  While  various  recommendations  have  been  made 
respecting  conditions  predisposing  to  tuberculosis  in  the  state  insane 
hospitals,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bureau  to  confine  further  inspections 
strictly  to  departments  devoted  to  the  care  of  tuberculosis  when  tln-se 
shall  have  been  established. 

Soldiers*  Home. — Increased  accommodation  for  the  care  of  tui>ercu- 
lous  inmates  was  recommended  for  this  institution  because  of  tlie  fact 
that  present  accommodations  were  not  adequate  for  the  complete  segre- 
gation of  this  class  of  patients.  An  entirely  new  ward  is  very  much 
needed. 
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Private  CharKies. 

In  the  histor>'  of  the  tuberculosis  movement  it  has  often  hetai  the 
case  that  measures  undertaken  for  the  prevention  of  tubereolosis  have 
been  originally  instituted  by  private  philanthropy,  and  the  burden  later 
assumed  by  the  local  or  state  provemment.  Hence  this  report  would  be 
incomplete  without  reference  to  certain  well  established  charities  in  tlus 
state. 

Barlow  Sanatorium  opened  September  1,  1903,  for  the  care  of  the 
indierent  tuberculous  of  Los  Angeles  County,  who  have  been  resident  in 
the  county  for  one  year,  and  who  are  in  no  condition  for  active  work. 
This  iiLstitution  was  found  to  have  developed  into  a  remarkably  efficient 
and  complete  institution,  during  this  tenth  year  of  its  existence  treating 
and  discharcrint;  61  cases.  The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  sana- 
torium throughout  the  year  was  40,  there  being  43  beds  in  all.  Patients 
who  have  the  best  chance  for  improvement  or  recovery  are  chosen  from 
the  waiting  list,  and  a  charge  of  not  over  $5.00  per  week  is  made  to 
patients  or  friends  of  patients.  The  per  capita  weekly  cost  this  year 
v,*as  .$9.11  and  the  annual  deficit  met  by  subscription,  including  money 
raised  for  improvements  and  new  buildings  amounted  to  $13,129.13. 

La  Vina,  near  Pasadena,  opened  July  26,  1909,  receiving  all  classes 
of  cases  who  are  residents  of  the  vicinity,  renders  the  public  remark- 
able service  by  removing  from  the  community  cases  which  would  other- 
wise be  a  source  of  infection,  particularly  heads  of  families  who  are  a 
burden  as  well  as  a  danger  to  their  children.  The  maximum  charge  for 
n»sident  patients,  who  are  able  to  pay,  is  $7.00  per  week;  if  this  is  a 
hardship  they  may  pay  less,  and  no  one  is  refused  or  discharged  for 
want  of  means.  Non-residents  are  received  in  emergencies  at  actual 
cost.  The  original  cost  and  the  large  annual  deficit  of  about  $15,000.00 
has  been  met  by  private  charity. 

Arequipa,  Marin  County,  opened  September  9,  1911,  for  wage-earn- 
ing women.  "While  it  does  not  call  itself  a  charity  it  is  in  reality  to 
be  classed  with  the  two  preceding,  in  that  it  offers  good  sanatorium 
treatment  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  plan  which  serves  to  preserve  ihe  self- 
respect  of  the  individual :  at  the  same  time  the  institution  demands  no 
inconsiderable  donations  of  money,  time  and  supplies. 

Other  institutions  have  been  attempted  by  private  charitable  organi- 
zations, but  have  been  obliged  either  to  vary  the  cost  of  accommoda- 
tions to  such  an  extent  as  to  remove  it  from  this  class  of  essentially 
charitable  institutions  or  to  discontinue  owing  to  inability  to  meet  the 
deficit.  The  three  institutions  mentioned  might  each  serve  to  offer  an 
example  of  desirable  features  which  may  well  be  incorporated  in  public 
fuberculosis  hospitals. 

OtluT  private  (*hariti«*s  inspected  are  the  dispensaries,  of  which  there 
are  six  in  California,  one  at  each  of  the  following  places  named  in  the 
ordtT  of  their  founding:  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  San  Di^o, 
Oakland.  Berkeley,  and  San  Jose.  During  the  greater  part  of  their 
existence  these  dispensaries,  which  have  for  their  primary  object  the 
discovery  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  education  of  the  community, 
the  aftercare  and  employment  of  patients,  and  assistance  to  their 
families,   have   been   supported   mainly   by   private   charity   and  con- 

^^ "' ■  have  been  obliged  to  place  more  emphasis  on  those  lines  of 

are  obvious  and  make  the  strongest  appeal.    Upon  inquiry 
^ound  that  these  institutions  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
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the  State  in  the  matter  of  epidemiological  and  sociological  studies  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  scientific  handling  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem. 

Private  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
& 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Name 


Alta   - 

Arequipa 

Barlow  _ , 

California  

School  for  the  tuber- 
culous   

Colfax    

Deuert  Inn 

Griffith  &  Tucker 

Dr.  King's 

Kings  Daughters  Home 

Mrs.  Marshall  

Bfartyn 

The  Oaks  

Dr.  Pottenger's  

Bt.  Thomas  Aquinas... 

Southern  Sierras 

Southern  California.-. 

I^a  Vina 

I.  O.  O.  P.  Sanatorium. 

'Tlie  Sbepard  Sana- 
torium" (formerly  El 
Reposo)  


Address 


Alta.  Placer  County 

Fairfax,  Marin  County 

Los  Angeles 

Belmont.  San  Mateo  County ' 

Colfax,  Placer  County 

Colfax.  Placer  County t 

Palm  Springs,  Riverside  Co | 

Riverside   j 

Banning,  Riverside  County 

Oakland.  Alameda  County i 

San  Bernardino | 

Altadena,  Los  Angeles  County. 
Los  Gates.  Santa  Clara  County 
Monrovia,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mentone,  San  Bernardino  Co 

Banning.  Riverside  County 

Los  Angeles __ 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles _— 


Sierra  Madre 


Total  number  of  beds. 


Number 
beds  f( 

Inspected 

1 

35 

Sept 

.  9,  1913 

40 

Jan. 

19.  1914 

43 

Oct. 

3,  1913 

50 

Jan. 

16.  1914 

60 

Sept.  10.  1913 

20 

Sept 

.  2.  1913 

25 

Oct. 

16,  1913 

10 

Oct. 

17.  1913 

25 

Oct. 

15.  1913 

7 

Jan. 

12.  1914 

15 

Oct. 

H  1913 

20 

Oct. 

11.  1913 

30 

Jan. 

13,  1914 

100 

Oct. 

4.  1913 

12 

Oct. 

14,  1913 

20 

20 

90 

Oct. 

11.  1913 

50 

Apr. 

34,  1914 

60 
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Private  Hospitals  Receiving  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 


Nam« 


Address 


InspeoUd 


*l   Hawkins  Memo-  < 

rial    - I  Hollister.  San  Benito  County.. 

2-    French . San  Francisco 

S.    Kaspare  Cohn Los  Angeles 

4.  St.  Caroline I  Redding,  Shasta  County _ 

5.  Southern  Pacific San  Francisco 

6.  Ooodman's Sutter  Creek,  Amador  County.. 

7.  Santa  Rita  Hospital.. .i  Los  Angeles 


Total  number  of  beds. 


4  Jan.  15,  1914 
14  I  Jan.  17,  19M 
10  I  Oct.  12.  1913 
14 
22  Jan.  17,  1914 

35  ' 


102 
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Stata  Inatilutian*. 


Ifi 


San  QuentiD  State 
PrtBon 

PolBom  State  PtIbod.. 
Preston  School  of  In- 

Stockton  State  HOB- 
pital  

Napn  State  Hospital.. 
.    AgnewsStateHoapltal 

Southern  California 
State  Hospital 

Sonoma  State  Home.. 

McDdodoo  State  Hos- 
pital   


•TuberculOBl*    palli 


Marin  Countx  , 

Sacramento  County ; 

lone,  Amador  County 1 

San  Joaquin  County 

Napa  County  

Santa  Clara  

Pntton.  San  Bernardino  Co 

Rldrldgc,  Sonoma  County 

Ukiati,  Mendocino  County. 
Y<iiintvlll.».  Napa  County 


I  Dec.  31.  IBB 
I  Jan.  a.  1914 
Jan.  16,  191< 


!     IB     I 


As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  tables,  there  are  a  number  of 
private  general  hospitals  which  have  tuberculosis  departments.  A 
feature  which  this  Bureau  has  aimed  to  encourage  because  it  increases 
the  accommodations  for  those  suffering  from  tUs  disease  who  are  so 
often  excluded  from  general  hospitals,  or  received  under  protest,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  morale  of  the  iustitution.  A  well  coudueted 
tuberculosis  department  of  a  general  hospital  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
general  public,  both  by  its  education  of  nurses  in  training  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  methods  of  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  and  hecause 
it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  a  reasonable  and  humane  attitude  toward 
the  consumptive.  Again,  where  such  hospitals  are  used  for  clinical 
purposes  by  medical  students,  the  presence  in  them  of  pulmonary 
tubercniosis  is  an  opportunity  for  very  necessary  education  in  diag- 
nosis. 

Rcaliziiif:  that  proper  rcgistratiou  of  tuberculosis  eases  is  esst-nlial 

to  any  plan  for  the  control  or  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  this  Bureau 

has  aimed  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  this  line  with  the  limited 

funds  available.     An  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 

jittcntion  of  physicians,  first  by  sending  to  284  health  officials  a  letter 

calling  attention  to  the  law;  later  by  writing  to  the  secretary  of  each 

pieties,  requesting  that  the  subject  of  registration  be 

ntion  in  the  local  society,  and  that  the  letter  be  read 

This  letter  was  also  published  in  the  "California  State 

leine."     The  subject  of   registration   was   presented 

1th  officers  at  the  October  meeting  in  Venice,  and  aUo 

in  County  Medical  Society  and  the  San  Diego  Onuiity 

Wherever  possible  use  has  been  made  of  local  tiiber- 

ir  personal  appeal  with  the  purpose  of  educating  the 

ition  of  the  importance  of  this  work. 
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Signed  letters  have  been  mailed  to  2^13  physicians  and  health 
oflBcers  enclosing  blanks  for  the  reporting  of  tuberculosis.  As  funds 
do  not  permit  dealing  directly  with  all  physicians  in  the  State,  in 
the  larger  cities  it  has  been  left  to  the  health  officers  to  distribute 
report  blanks  and  to  aim  to  stimulate  morbidity  returns.  The  results 
of  this  work  are  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  and 
counties  reporting  tuberculosis,  which  has  been  very  gratifying,  and 
also  by  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  reported.  By 
referring  to  the  accompanying  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  morbidity 
reports  are  available  for  1912  and  1913.  There  are  no  records  of 
tuberculosis  morbidity  previous  to  1912  on  file  in  this  office. 


Tuberculosis  Morbidity. 

Cases  of  Tuberculosis  Reported. 


i 


xr 


-J L •■ L 


1W2 ,  Se2     260 

WU I  192       88 

Averafe  ol  1912-18 277     146 


1914 


fSQ  I  166  I  181 
206  200  I  141 
226  183  161 
515  418  '  430  519  424 


120 
167 
438 


c 

I 

\ 


3f 

r 


r 


o 


Total  I  Total 
cases    deaths 


214  \  115     169     129     148     206  i  194     2.384 


182     168     204     410     386     389     2,578 
148     161  ,  166     279     296     266 
•2,739 


5.123 
5,402 


*Total  for  six  monttis. 
Total  reported  September,  1913,  to  June,  1914.  inclusive.. 


.4.078 


As  the  work  of  this  Bureau  did  not  begin  until  September,  1913. 
it  is  too  soon  to  draw  eonclusions  or  to  make  extensive  comparisons. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  deaths  are  much  more  fully  reported 
than  eases,  and  that  during  the  ten  months  since  the  establishment  of 
this  bureau,  the  number  of  cases  reported  shows  a  tendency  to  approach 
that  of  the  annual  death  rate  from  tuberculosis. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  devise  a  standard  card  for  uiaking 
these  reports  which  shall  furnish  the  most  important  sociological  and 
medical  data.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  a  number  of  eastern  states 
and  a  study  made  of  the  replies  received  and  the  results  compared 
with  blanks  at  present  in  use  in  this  State.  While  not  perfect  the 
card  seems  to  be  bringing  in  very  good  returns.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
bureau  to  distribute  no  more  cards  directly  to  physicians,  but  to  work 
through  local  health  officers,  as  this  is  the  method  indicated  by  the 
law.  While  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  bureau  to  publish  tlie  names 
of  patients,  these  are  essential  for  identification  in  a  disease  which 
is  of  such  long  standing  as  tuberculosis,  and  one  in  which  there  is  so 
much  migration.     The  form  of  card  used  is  as  follows: 
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CALIP^ORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
Bureau  of  Tuberculoeis 

Rbport  of  a  Cabs  op  Tuberculosis 

ir^m  Name  of  patient  . Age Sex 

:i  9  Street  and  No.  _.    .    City County. 

Eg-  Previous  Addrt  ss Home  address 

S  4  Dwelling:  detath«Hl.  Hat.  tenement,  boarding,  hotel,  hospital,  other. 


aingit 

Marrkd 

Wkio«ftl 

IHroroed 

Seiwntfd 


-J  Housing:  ^ood.   fair,   poor.     Financial  condition:  Independent,   wage   '  _       - 

I  earner,   indlKent.     Occupation yrs. moa. iSlH 

J-  Oecupationnl  conditions:    Good,  fair,  poor Former  occupation   ,  ruSScSoth 

rj   j/rs mos Nativity:     State otUatt 

M    Foreign         _-                         ,    Race    or    Color •  LarnTz 

j-c  How    long  resident    of   Cal.T Cityf County f Ijmph 

Cr  Family:  No.  persons. .Has  family  received  sanitary  instructions f x^Slfll^m 

^°  Tuberculosis:   in    father,    mother,    brothers ,    sisters ,    husband.  tuS^T^ 

,1  wife,  children ,   others Bacteriological  examination   T.   B.,  imeSln« 

51  P08 ,  neg ,  6m  whom Skia 

^**  Approximate  date  of  Diagnosis Prognosis i    

^Z.  Result I    —v 

°n  Physician's  signature Date 

•  5       NOTICE —Th«    attending   physician    wiU   All      out   the    abore   form    and    return    to    the   local  haaJth 
.2   authority  for  tranambsiun  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.     Draw  a  line  throu^  wprds  not  needed. 

It  \^ill  be  seen  that  by  underlining  certain  words  or  drawing  a  line 
through  words  that  are  not  needed,  very  little  writing  is  necessary  to 
give  a  report  which  will  supply  much  useful  information  to  the 
department. 

Approximately  4,000  names  and  addresses  have  been  reported  since 
January,  1913.  and  have  been  transcribed  upon  cards  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  study  of  the  location  and  migration  of  individuals  and 
eliminating  the  records  of  those  who  have  died.  As  there  are  approxi- 
mately 3,000  deaths  each  month  which  must  be  compared  with  the  regis- 
ter, it  is  a  matter  requiring  no  inconsiderable  clerical  labor  to  keep  this 
tuberculosis  register  a  record  of  the  living. 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  is  of  too  hetrogeneous  a  nature  to  be 
included  in  a  report  of  this  kind.  Certain  inspections,  investigatioDS 
and  executive  duties  have  been  undertaken  by  the  director  in  his 
capacity  as  assistant  secretary.  In  this  capacity  also  he  attended  the 
Surgeon  General's  Conference,  June  18th,  a  meeting  of  state  and  terri- 
torial boards  of  health,  June  19th  and  20th,  and  a  conference  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  June  20th,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  22d,  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Following  this  he  made  an  investigation  of  the  methods  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  including  an  inspection  of  the 
ttlree  state  sanatoria,  numerous  dispensaries,  as  well  as  a  study  of 
methods  in  use  in  the  central  offices  at  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg. 
(Conferences  were  held  with  officers  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prtnention  of  Tuberculosis  at  New  York  and  with  prominent 
offi(»ials  and  workt^rs  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois  and  Colorado, 
and  also  in.spection.s  made  of  hospitals,  dLspen.saries  and  of  methods  used 
in  tht^se  statt^s  for  the  treatment  or  control  of  tuberculosis. 

While  in  Washin^^l^on  an  opportunity  was  taken  to  inquire  into  the 

status  of  a  bill  known  as  the  Shafroth-Calloway  Bill  which  has  heen 

introduced  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Texas  Anti-Tuberculods 

*         *     '"in,  and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  federal  hospitals  for 

e  strangei-s  in  the  southwest.     California  has  been  asked  to 

port  to  this  im»asure  as  a  means  for  equalizing  the  burden 
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which  it  must  bear  in  the  care  of  indigent  strangers  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  its  climate. 

The  following  papers  have  been  prepared  during  the  year : 

*' Rating  the  EflBciency  of  Hospitals  and  Institutions  for  the  Tuber- 
culous" (read  at  Venice,  October,  1913). 

*'A  Word  to  Teachers  on  Health,"  issued  by  Edward  Hyatt,  Super- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  series  of  leaflets  on  Health  Con- 
servation authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1913. 

**A  New  Movement  in  Public  Health  Work,"  read  before  the  Sacra- 
mento Nurses'  Association,  January  7,  1914. 

**The  Tuberculosis  Commission  and  the  Tuberculosis  Bureau,*'  read 
before  the  San  Joaquin  County  Medical  Society,  January  30,  1914. 

** Registration,"  written  for  the  Colfax  *'Tea  Bee." 

**The  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  its  Work  and  Plans,"  read  before  t-lie 
annual  meeting  of  the  California  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  held  jointly  with  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  April, 
1914. 

The  following  reports  of  inspections  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Health : 


Reports  of  Institutions  Submitted. 


1. 

AUmeda    Comity   Hospital. 

41. 

2. 

OUnic   of    the   Alameda    Society    for   the 

42. 

Stady  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

43. 

8. 

Berk^y  Dispensary. 

44. 

4. 

KIns's  Daughters  Home. 

46. 

5. 

Amador   County  Hospital. 

46. 

e. 

Preston  School  of  Industry. 

47. 

7. 

Butte  County  Hospital. 

48. 

8. 

Butte  County  Prison. 

49. 

9. 

Contra  Costa  County  Hospital. 

50. 

10. 

Fresno  County  Hospital. 

51. 

11. 

St.  Thomas  Hospital,  Imperial  County. 

52. 

u. 

Kern  County  Hospital. 

53. 

u. 

Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 

54. 

14. 

La  Vina  Sanatorium. 

IS. 

Broadway  Dispensary. 

55. 

M. 

Loma  Linda  Free  Dispensary. 

56. 

17. 

Barlow  Sanatorium. 

57. 

IS. 

I.  0.  O.  F.  Sanatorium. 

58. 

1». 

Bethlehem  Institute. 

60. 

». 

Fotteager  Sanatorium. 

60. 

a. 

Martyn*s  Sanatorium. 

61. 

a. 

Kaspare  Cohn  Hospital. 

62. 

a. 

Basel  Hawkinfl  Memorial  Hospital. 

68. 

24. 

Madera  County  Hospital. 

64. 

». 

Marin  County  Jail. 

66. 

». 

San  Quentin  Prison. 

68. 

27. 

Areoulpa   Sanatorium. 

67. 

a. 

Mereed  County  Hospital. 

a. 

Monterey  County  Hospital. 

68. 

». 

Napa  State  Hospital. 

09. 

a. 

Napa  County  Hospital. 

70. 

82. 

Soldiers'  Home,  TountvIUe. 

71. 

a. 

Orange  Cbunty  Hospital. 

72. 

84. 

Placer  County  Hospital. 

73. 

a. 

AHa  Sanatorium. 

74. 

a. 

Colfax  Hospital. 

75. 

37. 

Coltax  School  for  the  Tuberculous. 

76. 

a. 

Riverside  County  Hospital. 

77. 

a. 

The  Desert  Inn  Sanatorium. 

78. 

«. 

Griflltb  A  Tucker  Sanatorium. 

Dr.  King's  Sanatorium. 

Sacramento  County  Hospital. 

H.   Hunzlker  Reduction  Works. 

RapettI  Reduction  Works. 

Sacramento  County  Prison. 

Sacramento  City  Prison. 

Folsom  State  Prison. 

San  Benito  County  Hospital. 

San  Bernardino  County  Hospital. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Southern  California  State  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Marshall's  Home. 

San  Diego  County  Hospital. 

San  Diego  Society  for  the  Study  anri  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis. 

San  Francteeo  County  Hospital. 

Southern  Pacific  General  Hospital. 

French  Hospital. 

Jackson   Street  Dispensary. 

San  Joaquin   County   Hospital. 

San  Joaquin  County  Jail. 

Stockton  State  Hospital. 

San  Luis  Obisi>o  County  Hospital. 

San  Mateo  County  Hospital. 

California  Sanatorium. 

Santa  Clara  County  Hospital. 

AgnewB  State  Hospital. 

Santa  Clara  County  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Santa  Clara  County  Jail. 

The  Oaks  Sanatorium. 

Santa  Cruz  County  Hospital. 

Sonoma  State  Home. 

Stanislaus   County  Hospital. 

Sutter  County  Hospital. 

Tulare  County  Hospital. 

Yolo  County  Hospital. 

Yuba  County  Hospital. 

Yuba   County  Jail. 

MarysviUc  City  Jail. 
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BEPOBT   OF   THE  STATE  BOABD  OP  HEALTH. 


REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  REGISTRATION  OF 

NURSES. 

AincA  C.  Jaxms,  Director. 

The  art  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  examination 
;irKl  registration  of  graduate  nurses,  under  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
wa«  approved  June  12,  1913;  In  accordance  with  its  organization,  this 
department  became  a  bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  accord- 
mg  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  a  director  was  appointed  on  October  4, 
1913,  and  the  work  of  the  bureau  was  immediately  commenced 

The  organization  embraces : 

1.  Registration. 

A.  Registration  of  applicants  without  examination,  under  section  3 
«»t  the  law. 

B.  Registration  of  applicants  without  examination  who  are  already 
registered  in  another  state  or  foreign  country,  under  section  8. 

C.  Registration  of  applicants  with  examination,  who  are  graduates 
of  accredited  schools  for  nurses,  under  section  4. 

2.  Inspection  op  Training  Schooi^. 

3.  Accrediting  op  Training  Schools. 

4.  Examination. 

5.  Development. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  applicants  were  regis- 
t<*red  and  certificates  issued,  under  section  3.  These  applicants  were 
obliged  to  qualify  by  presentation  of  their  diploma  or  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  present  superintendent  of  the  training  school  in  which 
they  received  their  course  of  instruction.  This  certificate  testified  to  a 
general  training,  good  moral  standing  and  completion  of  theoretical  and 
practical  course.  A  certificate  of  health  signed  by  a  physician  accom- 
panied the  application. 

The  registration  of  applicants  who  are  already  registered  in  another 
.stat^  or  foreign  country  is  required  in  order  that  such  applicants  may 
be  known  as  *' Registered  Nurses"  and  use  the  title  R.  N.  after  their 
name  in  this  state.  Before  such  registration  is  granted,  it  is  first  ascer- 
tained if  the  laws  of  the  state  or  foreign  country  issuing  the  certificate 
of  reffistration  are  equivalent  to  those  provided  for  by  the  California 
law.  It  is  further  ascertained  if  the  applicant  is  or  intends  to  become 
in  good  faith  a  resident  of  this  state. 

The  inspection  of  training  schools  for  nurses  includes  a  yearly  inspec- 
tion  by  the  director  of  the  bureau.  This  inspection  includes  a  study  of 
tlie  conditions  under  which  the  pupils  receive  their  training;  the  char- 
acter of  the  haspital,  and  if  it  affords  a  general  training;  its  capacity; 
nature  of  its  service  and  its  equipment.  Educational  requirements  for 
the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  training  schools;  the  number  and  qualifi- 
•ations  of  the  nurse  instructors  and  the  subjects  taught  by  class  and 
'on.  The  staff  of  medical  lecturers;  equipment  for  teaching 
ss  rooms,  library,  diet  kitchen,  laboratory,  etc.  The  nature 
f  instruction,  the  plan  followed  in  practical  and  theoretical 
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work  and  time  allowed  for  practical  experience  in  each  department  of 
the  hospital. 

Inspection  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  the  schools  main- 
taining the  standard  required.  A  report  of  each  inspection  is  made  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  requirements  for  training  schools  for 
nurses  are  as  follows : 

The  school  for  nurses  or  the  hospital  with  which  it  is  connected  must  be  either 
incorporated  or  be  conducted  by  a  public  body. 

The  hospital  must  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  35  beds  and  a  daily  average 
of  25  patients. 

The  hospital  must  afford  proper  facilities  for  conducting  a  school  for  nurses.  It 
must  provide  experience  in  the  following  departments  of  nursing :  Medicine.  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  and  Pediatrics.  It  must  provide  a  systematic  course  of  theoretical 
instruction  in  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical  nursing  and  the  divisions  under  these 
major  subjects. 

Due  attention  must  be  given  to  the  home  life  of  the  student.  There  must  be  a 
living  room,  a  class  room,  a  demonstration  room  and  adequate  equipment  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  airy  sleeping  rooms;  individnal 
rooms  are  recommended.  There  must  also  be  special  provision  for  night  nurses* 
rooms. 

The  diet  must  be  simple,  wholesome,  well  cooked  and  ample. 

The  head  of  the  training  sdiool  must  be  a  registered  nurse  and  must  possess 
qoalifications  requisite  for  the  administration  of  the  school ;  she  must  have  ability 
for  teaching,  she  must  be  capable  of  guiding  the  students  in  moral  discipline  and  of 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  educational  and  moral  efficiency  in  the  sdiool. 

A  force  of  instructors  must  be  maintained  sufficient  and  competent  for  the 
instruction  herein  specified. 

A  complete  record  must  be  kept  of  the  students  in  the  school ;  their  qualifications 
for  admission ;  their  class  and  lecture  work ;  their  practical  work ;  their  moral 
ftanding  and  general  ability  and  efficiency. 

ADMISSION. 

(Candidates  for  admission  to  training  scbooU  for  nurses  should  present  the  fol- 
lowing evidence : 

1.  A  complete  high  school  education,  or  a  two-year  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent  in  a  recognized  school,  together  with  two  years  of  special  study,  or  an 
occupation  that  would  be  considered  preparatory  to  the  study  of  nursing. 

2.  Home  training  and  influences  fitted  to  form  good  moral  character  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  future  work  of  the  nurse. 

•^  Good  physical  condition.  A  complete  physical  examination  must  be  made  by 
a  physician  before  application  is  accepted.  Physical  and  mental  development  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  candidate,  but,  in 
general,  it  is  advised  that  a  pupil  shall  not  be  under  20  years  or  over  35  years  of  age. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  shall  be  admitted  in  classen  at  stated  periods 
during  the  year. 
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COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical,  most  cover  a  period  of  tkree 
years  in  the  training  school. 

When  schools  can  not  provide  opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  nngmx 
major  branch,  they  most  affiliate  with  other  approved  schools  giving  the  reared 
experience.    The  stndfos  shall  be  as  follows : 


Claues. 
hours 


Ledum, 
bom 


1.  Nursing  ethics  _ i  10       

2.  Anatomy  I  10  12 

3.  Physiology   8  8 

4.  Hygiene     - '  6  6 

5.  Bacteriology   - ,  6  6 

6.  Dietetics   '  12  12 

7.  Materia  medica  10  8 

8.  Urinalysis    — 8 

9.  Medicine    — 12  8 

10.  Surgery    i  12  8 

11.  Obstetrics    - 15  10 

12.  Pediatrics    12  10 

13.  Contagion   8  12 

14.  Mental  diseases  1  4  4 

15.  Eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 8 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 


Months 


1.  Preparatory  course — ^ 

2.  Medical  nursing  - 4 

3.  Surgical  nursing  - * 

4.  Operating  rooms,  dressing  rooms  and  dispensary 1  J 

5.  Obstetrical  nursing  , _ ,  * 

6.  Children     |  J 

7.  Contagion    - 5 

8.  Dietetics    i  2 

9.  Night   duty   * 

10.  Vacation    i  2 

11.  Open  time  - - ^ 


In  the  instruction  of  male  nurses,  hospitals  shall  provide  lectures  and  practical 
experience  in  genito-urinary  diseases  instead  of  obstetric  nursing. 

Graduates  of  training  schools  complying  with  the  above  requirements,  who  hR^ 
completed  with  credit  the  three  years'  work  outlined,  and  have  received  the  diploma 
of  the  school,  will  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Can- 
didates who  pass,  successfully,  this  examination  will  be  entitled  to  the  certificate 
of  Registered  Nurse. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  reconmiends  the  following  considerations  with  a  view 
of  raising  the  educational  and  technical  standard  of  training  schools: 

1.  When  a  school  is  so  situated  and  endowed  with  facilities  as  to  be  able  to 
enlarge  the  curriculum,  it  is  unhesitatingly  recommended  to  do  so. 

2.  Where  schools  are  small  and  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  equipment  th^y 
shall  form  a  connection  with  a  high  school  or  college  for  some  of  the  required 
studies,  as  chemistry,  hygiene,  anatomy  or  dietetics. 

3.  Whenever  practicable,  lectures  and  classes  should  be  held  during  the  day 
instead  of  the  evening. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  study  room  provided  where  there  is  absolute  quiet. 

5.  There  shall  also  be  a  recitation  and  lecture  room. 

fi.  There  shall  be  special  time  set  aside  each  day  for  study. 

7.  Emphasis  shall  not  be  placed  on  the  number  of  lectures,  but  on  classes, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work ;  also,  on  the  written  and  oral  quiz  on  each 
lecture. 
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S.  There  shall  be  a  special  instructor  of  nurses  in  each  school.  Teaching 
requires  time  for  preparation  which  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  who  may  also  be 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  is  unable  to  give  to  it. 

9.  The  classroom  study  shall  be  properly  correlated  with  the  practical  opportunity 
offered  in  the  wards  and  rooms  of  the  hospital. 

10.  Good  reference  libraries  shall  be  established,  and  a  definite  outline  of  required 
reading  on  subjects  allied  to  nursing  prescribed  during  the  course. 

11.  Social  diversions  as  offered  by  good  drama,  opera,  concerts,  musicales  and 
lectures  should  be  encouraged  and  special  forms  of  recreation  should  be  provided 
in  the  nurses'  home. 

12.  Whenever  possible,  student  government  should  be  maintained.  Students 
should  be  regarded  as  women  and  capable  of  maintaining  dignity  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  of  their  home. 

Thus  standard  curriculum  has  been  established  in  order  that  uniform 
methods  of  teaching  may  be  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  pupils  for 
state  examination. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  registration  will  be  held  according 
to  section  2,  of  the  law,  which  states  that  such  examination  shall  be  held 
every  six  months.  Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects : 

Anatomy  and  physiology.  Children's  diseases. 

Hygiene.  Contagious  diseases. 

Bacteriology.'  Medical  nursing. 

Materia  Medica.  Surgical  nursing. 

Urinalj'sis.  Obstetrical  nursing. 

Ethics. 
There  are  in  the  state  eighty-three  schools  for  nurses,  and  upwards 
of  eighteen  hundred  pupils  at  present  in  training  in  these  schools. 
Forty-nine  have  been  inspected  and  a  report  of  each  submitted  to  the 
board.  Of  the  number  reported,  twenty-nine  are  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  have  been  accredited  by  the  board  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  The  remaining  number  will  be  accredited  as  they 
meet  the  requirements. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  work,  the  bureau  has  come  in  touch  with 
every  hospital,  sanitarium  and  training  school  in  the  state.  It  has 
sought  to  aid  schools  where  deficiency  exists  in  the  course  of  instruction 
and  practical  experience  as  also  to  promote  the  better  housing  and  care 
of  nurses  during  their  period  of  training. 

Addresses  and  talks  have  been  given  by  the  director,  on  request  to 
graduate   nurses   organizations,   to   pupils   in   training   and   to   other 
organizations  on  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
The  development  of  the  work  will  embrace  the  following: 

1.  Establishing  uniform  methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools  for  nurses 
in  the  state. 

2.  Assisting  the  schools  located  in  to^^^ls  and  rural  districts,  to  meet 
miuirements  by  aflSliation  for  a  definite  length  of  time  with  larger  insti- 
tutions, where  a  wider  experience  may  be  obtained. 

3.  To  advocate  preliminary  education  relative  to  the  study  of  nursing 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state. 

4.  To  advocate  the  special  preparation  of  nurses  for  teaching  in 
schools  of  nursing. 
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Sacramento,  September  14, 1916. 

To  His  Excellency,  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  Calif omia, 

Dbab  Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  state  law,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
the  fdxty-fidxth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  SAWYER, 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 
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The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  exceedingly  diverse.  Its 
seven  bureaus  cover  fields  which  range  from  sanitary  engineering  to 
the  education  of  nurses,  and  from  the  control  of  epidemics  to  the 
analyses  of  foods  and  drugs.  Each  of  these  bureaus  has  submitted  a 
report,  published  herewith,  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30, 
1916.  The  facts  and  figures  presented  show  the  extent  and  growth  of  the 
work  and  indicate  to  what  degree  the  board  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose of  conserving  the  health  of  the  people  of  California. 

This  report  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June 
30,  1916.  Surgeon  Donald  II.  Currie,  on  leave  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  was  secretary  and  executive  officer  for  the  first 
fourteen  months  of  this  period.  On  August  31,  1915,  he  resigned  to 
return  to  duty  in  the  public  health  service.  On  September  4,  1915,  the 
present  secretary  took  oflBce. 

The  Health  of  the  State. 

As  the  records  of  deaths  are  at  the  present  time  more  accurate  than 
those  of  cases  of  disease,  the  death  rates  form  the  best  basis  for  com- 
paring the  health  conditions  of  the  state  at  different  periods.  The 
deaths  from  causes  classed  as  ** epidemic  diseases'*  have  fallen  rapidly 
in  number  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  this  group  of  diseases  which 
has  been  most  persistently  and  successfully  attacked  by  sanitarians. 

The  total  death  rate  has  also  diminished,  but  not  at  an  equal  rate, 
for  the  great  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  the  epidemic  diseases  has 
been  in  part  offset  by  an  actual  increase  in  deaths  from  the  more 
chronic  diseases  of  middle  and  advanced  age.  It  follows  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  should  in  future  give  increasing  attention  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  these  diseases.  While  the  diseases  of  this 
group  seem  at  present  less  amenable  to  control  measures  than  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  they  are  doubtless  in  large  part  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  preceding  preventable  infectious  diseases,  poisonings,  or 
injurious  habits.  In  discovering  and  controlling  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  serious  chronic  diseases  of  middle  and  later  life,  public  health 
officials  can  still  further  lengthen  the  average  span  of  life,  but  much 
greater  benefits  will  be  the  lessened  frequency  of  incapacity  through 
illness,  the  increased  efficiency  which  comes  with  good  health,  and  the 
more  general  sense  of  well-being  which  is  an  expression  of  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  healthy  body. 

The  following  chart  shows  graphically  the  trend  of  the  death  rates 
for  various  diseases  and  groups  of  diseases.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
rapid  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  and  the 
definite  rise  in  the  number  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  The 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  shows  a  very  gradual  decline,  but  is  still 
far  above  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
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State  Health  Districts. 

The  state  of  California  is  altogether  too  large  to  have  a  highly 
successful  health  administration  centered  entirely  in  Sacramento  and 
Berkeley.  Under  the  present  system  the  requests  of  health  oflScers  for 
assistance  can  be  met  only  when  the  situation  is  so  urgent  as  to  warrant 
sending  a  man  from  Sacramento  or  Berkeley.  The  result  is  a  necessary 
relative  neglect  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  state,  and  a  regrettable  lack 
of  state  cooperation  in  many  important  local  health  matters. 

The  need  for  districts  has  been  partially  recognized  by  the  establish- 
ment in  past  years  of  branches  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Los 
Angeles,  Fresno,  and  Sacramento,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  office  by 
an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Poods  and  Drugs  in  Los  Angeles.  But 
the  administration  of  the  state  health  laws  in  general  is  ^ill  crippled 
for  lack  of  an  organization  which  will  divide  the  state  into  districts 
and  place  a  state  health  officer  in  each. 

Such  a  health  officer  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  health 
conditidns  of  his  district.  He  would  be  constantly  in  touch  with  local 
health  officers  and  would  assist  and  direct  them  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  state  health  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
At  the  time  of  epidemics  he  would  take  charge  of  control  measures  and 
decide  whether  the  more  highly  specialized  experts  of  the  board  were 
needed.  He  would  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of  cities  and  rural 
districts,  order  the  correction  of  insanitary  conditions,  act  as  local  field 
representative  for  various  bureaus  of  the  board,  and  bring  about  more 
nearly  complete  disease  and  birth  registration.  He  would  consult  with 
local  communities  about  the  need  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
health  ordinances.  He  would  come  quickly  to  the  assistance  of  health 
officers  when  consultations  were  needed  about  diagnosis  and  control 
measures  in  outbreaks  of  communicable  disease,  such  a.s  infantile 
paralysis,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox. 

For  these  reasons  the  State  Board  of  Health  regards  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Political  Code,  which  would  establish  not  less  than 
six  health  districts  and  appoint  the  same  number  of  state  district  health 
officers,  as  the  most  important  health  measure  to  come  before  the  next 
legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  state  district  health  officers  the  same  law  provides 
for  ten  sanitary  inspectors  to  carry  on  field  work  for  the  board.  These 
men  are  needed  to  inspect  summer  resorts,  make  sanitary  surveys  of 
towns,  improve  rural  hygiene,  especially  where  typhoid  fever  or  malaria 
are  prevalent,  and  to  do  intensive  control  work  wherever  there  are 
serious  outbreaks  of  any  communicable  disease.  These  men  coidd  be 
concentrated  at  any  point  on  short  notice  and  could  put  control 
measures  into  effect  quickly,  saving  many  lives  and  preventing  the 
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fJrffnoralizAtion  whi'h  n-^-n'ts  wh^-n  the  p*<»ple  see  that  an  epid»*m>e  is 
BpnA/J.njr  iiiK;^>iJtroiMl  in  th^':r  f-ommunity. 

Six  health  (VMrifti*^  Hr*t  ohw*  iwly  few  for  a  large  state,  and  the  area 
of  ea^;h  durtrif-t  will  }***  Tf-rr  trreat.  In  ^laasaehnsetts  the  state  is  dirided 
into  eight  di^tri^-t*.  New  York  State  has  twenty,  Maryland  has  ten,  and 
Illinois  has  ma^le  a  start  with  only  five.  California  can  reeeiTe  great 
l>ene^t  from  organization  into  six  districts,  and  this  number  can  readily 
Ih*  increawd  in  future  y^^ars.  when  increases  in  population  makes  the 
districts  too  unwieldy  or  the  rise  in  standards  of  public  health  adminis- 
tration requires  more  intensive  health  service  from  the  state. 

In  the  projK>sed  bill  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  districts  are  left 
to  the  State  lioard  of  Health  so  that  they  can  be  altered  as  experience 
hIiowh  need  for  a  change,  but  the  chart  following  will  show  the  general 
M^'henic  of  subdivision  whi«  h  led  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  decide 
that  the  minimum  number  of  districts  should  be  six- 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  each  proposed  district, 
inclusive  and  exclusive  of  cities  of  over  25,000  people.  The  large  cities 
will  need  relatively  little  attention  from  the  state  district  health  officers, 
as  moKt  of  them  have  well -organized  health  departments. 

Population  of  Proposed  State  Health  Districts. 

North  Coast.  Northern. 

Total   population 216,416   Total   population 278,263 

Population  citioK  over  2r>,0(K>__.    Population  cities  over  25,000—     64,900 


Population  outKulo  larger  cities.  210,410  Population  outside  larger  cities.  213,457 

Afiddlc  Coast.  Central. 

Total  population 1,008,720  Total  population 310,613 

Population  citio»  over  Z">,0(K)___    811,78S  Population  cities  over  25,000-_-     53»216 


Population  outxido  larger  cities-  2r>0,901  Population  outside  larger  cities-  257,397 

Houth  Coast.  Southern. 

Total   population   034,075  Total  population 154,511 

Population  cities  over  2r»,()00— _  585,889  Population  cities  over  25,000 53,216 


Population  outside  larger  cities.  348,180    Population  outside  larger  cities-  207,727 

Grouping  Towns  into  Local  Health  Districts. 

Whilo  the  state  is  too  largo  to  make  an  ideal  unit  for  health  admin- 
istration, the  small(T  incorporated  cities  are  altogether  too  small. 
*       Every  incorporated  town  or  city  is  required  to  maintain  a  board  of 
/    health  and  a  health  officer.  Most  of  the  cities  and  some  of  the  counties 
have  populations  altogether  too  small  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
trained  health  officer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  support  of  a  milk  inspection 
^j^yi/^n  nf  the  numerous  other  important  functions  of  a  health  depart- 
^  -"sult  health  protection  is  almost  nil  in  many  plac^ 
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Obviously  the  remedy  lies  in  grouping  the  smaller  communities  into 
health  districts  large  enough  to  maintain  a  health  department.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  will  therefore  recommend  legislation  which 
would  enable  small  cities,  together  with  the  intervening  and  surround- 
ing territory,  to  form  local  health  districts  for  tlie  purpose  of  main- 
taining health  departments  under  the  supervi.si(m  of  full-time  health 
officers.  Such  combinations  should  permit  the  maintaining  of  modern 
health  departments  where  efficient  public  health  protection  is  now 
almost  absent.    Local  health  districts  would  prove  invaluable  for  the 
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enforcement  of  the  now  state  milk  law  and  the  carrying  on  of  meat 

and  market  inspection  as  well  as  tlie  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

Typhoid  Favar  Bacoming  Rar«. 

The  biennial  period  has  seen  a  moat  remarkable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  typhoid  fever  in  California.  In  the  year  1915  the  typhoid 
fever  death  rate  was  9.7  per  100,000  population.  It  had  fallen-  29  per 
cent  since  the  year  before  and  70  per  cent  in  the  nine  previous  years. 
In  1906,  when  complete  statistics  of  deaths  were  first  collected  by  the 
state,  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  was  32.2  per  100,000  population.  If 
that  rate  had  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year  1915,  there  would 
have  been  3.193  more  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  California  than 
actually  occurred.  The  saving  of  this  number  of  lives  through  improved 
sanitation  means  that  .10.000  cases  must  have  been  prevented.  The 
mortality  records  for  the  first  half  of  1916  promise  a  still  further 
decrease  in  the  tj'phoid  death  rate  for  this  year. 

The  table  below  gives  the  typhoid  fever  death  record  for  the  past 
nine  years  and  shows  the  recent  rapid  fall  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease. 
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The  fall  in  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  is  of  great  significance 
because  it  is  an  index  of  the  success  of  control  measures  not  only  against 
typhoid  fever,  but  also  against  a  number  of  other  diseases.  Many 
diseases,  especially  certain  types  of  dysentery  and  diarrhea,  are  spread 
by  the  same  insanitary  conditions  responsible  for  the  spread  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  a  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  indicates 
a  greater  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  preventable 
diseases. 

California  has  at  last  taken  a  place  among  the  states  with  low  typhoid 
fever  death  rates.  The  rate  will  doubtless  be  further  reduced  in  the 
ensuing  years,  for  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
continue  its  campaign  with  increased  vigor.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  rapid  reduction  of  typhoid  fever,  the  protection  and  control  of 
public  water  supplies,  should  produce  increasing  results  as  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  extends  its  work.  Moreover,  a  new  and 
important  factor  will  begin  to  show  its  effect  when  the  new  state  milk 
law  compelling  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk  not  from  tuberculin  tested 
cows  goes  into  effect.  It  will  result  in  the  pasteurization  of  nearly  all 
milk  supplies  and  will  therefore  almost  entirely  eliminate  milk-borne 
typhoid  fever. 

California  should  have  a  typhoid  fever  death  rate  below  5  per 
100,000  population  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  the  control  of  water  and  milk  supplies,  for  better  rural  sanitation, 
and  for  the  intensive  investigation  and  control  of  all  outbreaks  have 
been  fully  carried  out. 

The  Prevention  of  Mental  Disease. 

The  prevention  of  mental  disease  has  been  greatly  neglected.  It  has, 
until  recently,  been  looked  upon  as  outside  the  field  of  public  health 
activity.  In  fact  the  responsibility  for  reducing  the  number  of  mental 
defectives  has  never  been  very  definitely  placed. 

The  state  is  vitally  interested  in  the  prevention  of  mental  disease; 
first,  because  the  level  of  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the  people  can 
thereby  be  raised,  and,  second,  because    the  burden  of  the  care  of  the 

« 

msane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  and  the  incorrigible  criminal 
has  properly  been  placed  upon  the  state. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  insanity 
responsible  for  crowding  our  state  hospitals  is  preventable.  According 
to  the  records  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  about  14.5  per  cent  of 
the  6,938  patients  admitted  to  state  insane  hospitals  during  the  biennial 
period  were  found  to  be  syphilitic,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  casc^  were 
directly  due  to  alcohol,  not  counting  the  large  number  of  inebriates 
committed  to  the  hospitals. 
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The  three  principal  causes  of  insanity — ^heredity,  syphilis,  and 
alcohol — can  all  be  directly  controlled  and  at  least  partially  eliminated 
as  primary  or  secondary  causes  of  mental  disease.  The  influence  of 
heredity  is  being  somewhat  controlled  by  the  prevention  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  people  with  pronounced  inherited  mental  defects  by  segregation 
in  institutions,  or  by  surgical  operation  before  release,  in  accordance 
with  the  state  asexualization  law.  The  reduction  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  by  making  it  less  accessible,  and  by  educating  the  public,  is 
receiving  attention  throughout  the  nation.  Syphilis,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  relatively  neglected,  and  is  a  disease  which  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  all  local  health  oiBcials  should  take  steps  to  control. 

Syphilis. 

Under  the  state  law,  syphilis  must  be  reported  by  physicians  and 
others,  although  it  is  not  required  that  the  patient's  name  be  forwarded 
if  the  physician  will  send  an  identifying  office  number.  The  reportiog 
has  been  increasing  steadily,  but  is  still  far  from  complete.  In  the 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  Wassermann  tests 
for  syphilis  are  made,  without  charge,  for  any  citizen  of  the  state,  if 
proper  specimens  of  blood  are  sent  by  the  attending  physician.  In 
addition  to  these  measures  there  should  be  state  inspection  and  encour- 
agement of  public  clinics  and  hospitals  in  which  syphilis  is  treated,  and 
compulsory  isolation,  or  commitment  to  hospitals,  of  patients  who  .are 
infectious  and  will  not  take  treatment  or  avoid  exposure  of  other  persons. 
General  laws  may  possibly  now  convey  these  powers  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  but  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  specific  legislation  on 
the  subject.  Such  leprislation  could  well  be  made  to  include  measures 
relative  to  gonococeus  infections. 

A  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

To  give  to  the  prevention  of  mental  disease  an  impetus  which  will 
bring  the  largest  of  results,  immediate  provision  should  be  made  for 
scientific  study  of  insanity  from  every  angle,  with  emphasis  on  causes 
and  prevention.  Moreover,  the  medical  students  of  to-day,  who  will  be 
the  practitioners  and  experts  of  to-morrow,  should  have  better  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  mental  disease  and  its  causes.  The  state  needs  a 
psychopathic  hospital  w^hich  will  be  essentially  a  research  institution, 
but  also  a  hospital  for  patients  whose  cases  may  need  unusual  study.  At 
such  a  hospital  patients  could  be  studied  to  ascertain  whether  formal 
commitment  is  needed.  The  teaching  and  research  advantages  of  the 
institution  sliould  be  magnified  by  close  relationship  to  the  medical 
school  of  the  Univei^sity  of  California,  with  opportunities  open  to 
properly  qualified  students  from  the  other  schools. 

In  order  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  the  state,  this  institution  should  have 
connected  with  it  an  out-patient  department  and  field  workers  who 
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would  investigate  the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the  depen- 
dency of  mental  defectives.  Many  of  the  insane  would  never  need 
institutional  care  if  unfortunate  inheritance  had  not  been  supplemented 
by  unfavorable  environment.  If  the  first  sign  of  trouble  had  been 
detected,  the  cause  removed,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  helpful  super- 
vision given,  some  of  these  patients  would  have  rounded  out  a  normal 
Ufe.  Likewise,  patients  discharged  from  ipsane  hospitals  should  be 
kept  track  of.  It  they  showed  signs  of  relapse  a  short  voluntary  sojourn 
in  the  psychopathic  hospital  might  prevent  a  complete  break.  For 
these  reasons,  the  state,  through  a  phychopathic  hospital,  should  have 
aflSliations  with  approved  clinics  for  mental  and  nervous  disease  through- 
out the  state,  with  juvenile  courts,  and  with  all  other  local  institutions 
which  are  striving  to  diminish  mental  disease  by  helping  mental  defec- 
tives to  avoid  the  causes  which  are  pushing  them  on  to  insanity  or 
criminality. 

This  plan  for  prevention  will  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  immediate 
need  for  industrial  farms  for  the  large  number  of  users  of  alcohol  and 
morphine,  and  for  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons.  They  require 
segregation  under  wholesome  conditions  of  outdoor  work. 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

California  has  at  last  made  a  definite  beginning  on  a  broad  plan  for 
preventing  tuberculosis.  The  long  delay  was  doubtless  due  in  large 
part  to  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In  addition  to  caring 
for  the  tuberculous  who  contracted  the  disease  within  her  borders, 
California  finds  it  necessary  to  receive  and  look  after  a  vast  army  of 
sufferers  from  other  states.  As  a  result  of  the  annual  migration  into 
California  of  persons  sick  with  tuberculosis,  most  of  them  in  advanced 
stages,  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  our  state  has  become  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1915  there  were  5,551  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  California.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  for  that 
year  was  194.5  per  100,000  population,  a  rate  one-third  higher  than  the 
average  (145.8)  for  the  entire  United  States  registration  area,  and  about 
twice  as  high  as  the  rate  in  Michigan. 

The  legislature  of  1911  made  possible  an  investigation  of  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  A  commission  appointed 
by  the  board  rendered  a  report  in  1913  and  outlined  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  eradication  of  this  disease.  The  first  step  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  provided 
for  by  the  legislature  of  1915.  The  director  of  the  bureau  is  inspecting 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  hospitals  and  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  new  institutions.  A  number  of  tuberculosis  dispensaries  have 
been  established  and  many  tuberculosis  nurses  have  been  employed  by 
cities  or  counties  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau.     In  addition 
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a  great  deal  of  educational  literature  has  been  distributed,  some  of  it 
printed  in  several  languages. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  the  administration 
of  the  tuberculosis  subsidy  provided  for  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
sum  of  three  dollars  per  week  is  being  paid  by  the  state  toward  the  care 
of  each  patient  in  county  tuberculosis  hospitals  which  come  up  to 
standards  of  construction,-  equipment,  diet  and  care  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  As  a  result  of  the  subsidy  the  accommodations 
for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous  have  been  increased  and  greatly  improved 
in  many  of  the  counties.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  additional  money 
spent  by  counties  in  tuberculosis  control  work  and  hospital  care  on 
account  of  the  state  subsidy  is  more  than  the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 

In  this  way  one  of  the  important  steps  in  the  plan  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  is  being  taken.  Through  state  supervision  and  assistance 
proper  care  for  the  more  advanced  tuberculous  patients  is  being  pro- 
vided in  county  after  county.  It  is  best  that  this  very  large  class 
of  patients,  many  of  them  bedridden,  should  be  cared  for  near  their 
homes  where  they  can  be  visited  by  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  highly 
important  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain  in  lodging  houses 
and  homes  where  they  would  infect  other  persons.  Ultimately  more 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  of  incipient  cases.  Early  cases 
can  usually  be  cured  or  greatly  improved  and  enabled  to  resume  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  order  to  continue  to  develop  the  system  of  county  hospitals  for  the 
tuberculous  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  subsidy  will  be 
necessary.  The  amount  recommended  is  small  in  contrast  to  the  large 
numbers  of  patients  who  are  benefited  and  so  cared  for  that  they  will 
not  infect  others. 

An  idea  of  the  great  size  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  in  California  is 
gained  by  a  comparison  in  the  following  diagram  between  the  deaths 
from  this  disease  and  those  from  another  important  disease,  typhoid 
fever. 
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In  the  hope  of  relieving  the  state  of  some  of  the  burden  uufairly 
imposed  upoD  it  by  the  migration  of  the  tuberculous  from  other  states, 
the  State  Board  of  Health  has  giveu  support  to  the  Kcut  tuberculosis 
bill-  This  measure  was  introduced  in  the  present  Uuited  States  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Kent  of  California.  It  was  endorsed  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  last  legislature  in  the  special  session. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  control  of  the  interstate  migration  of  tuber- 
culous persons  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Indigent 
tnberculous  persons  who  are  not  legal  residents  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  found  would  be  returned  by  the  government  to  the  state  from 
which  they  came,  or  else  supported  in  part  by  the  government  in  such 
hospitals  as  come  up  to  standards  set  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  This  bill,  if  passed,  will  lighten  the  tuberculosis  burden  in 
California  so  that  it  can  be  properly  carried  by  the  state  and  the  coun- 
ties without  unreasonable  hardship.     The  bill  has  been  reported  out  of 
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committees  in  both  houses  of  congress  with  recommendation  that  it  pass, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  law  during  the  short  session. 

Plague  Eradication. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  eradication  of  plague.  Since  1908  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  work  of  squirrel  eradication  in  the  infected  areas,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  biennial  period  the  available  state  funds  for  this  purpose 
have  decreased,  and  the  total  funds  have  not  been  adequate.  The 
disease  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  is  limited  to  ground  squirrels 
and  persists  in  eight  counties.  At  the  present  rate  it  will  take  many 
years  to  eradicate  plague  completely  and  remove  the  danger  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  epidemic  among  the  people.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  as  well  as  protection  of  the  public  health,  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion shoidd  be  made  for  carrying  on  the  work.  With  the  funds  now 
available  little  more  is  accomplished  than  to  hold  the  disease  in  check 
and  to  keep  close  account  of  its  location.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  appropriation  for  this  work  be  large  enough  to  bring  about  a  con- 
tinuous and  rapid  shrinking  of  the  area  of  infection  with  its  ultimate 
complete  disappearance.  With  an  adequate  appropriation  the  State 
Board  of  Health  would  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the  eradication  of 
plague  among  ground  squirrels  as  strictly  a  state  problem,  and  to  take 
over  the  work  in  its  entirety  by  July  1,  1918. 

Hookworm  in  the  Mines. 

Early  in  the  year  1916  a  cooperative  investigation  of  hookworm  in 
the  deep  gold  mines  of  California  was  begun  by  the  State  Industrial 
Accident  Commission,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Laboratory  and  medical  examinations  were 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  A  mining  engineer  was  detailed  for  the  work  by  the  State 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  This  investigation  showed  a  high  percentage  of  infected  men  in 
certain  mines.  A  plan  was  put  into  operation  by  which  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  the  men  found 
to  be  infected  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  made  laboratory  exam- 
inations to  determine  the  success  of  the  treatment.  Certificates,  good 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  are  being  issued  to  men  found  to  be  free  from 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  first  examination,  or  after  treatment.  By 
requiring  their  employees  to  hold  these  certificates,  and  by  improving 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  mines  at  the  same  time,  mine  operators  have 
it  in  their  power  to  control  the  disease. 

The  investigation  and  the  control  measures  will  be  continued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 
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Malaria  and  Mosquitoes. 

Under  the  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Act  several  communities 
are  organizing  for  the  control  of  mosquitoes.  By  working  under  this 
act,  regions  in  which  malaria  is  prevalent  have  it  in  their  power  to  get 
rid  of  the  disease  and  at  the  same  time  to  lose  an  unsavory  reputation 
for  unhealthfulness.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  helping  in  the 
organization  of  the  districts  by  furnishing  the  services  of  experts  to 
make  the  preliminary  survey  and  to  assist  in  publicity  work  when  the 
petitions  are  being  circulated. 

Before  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  a  statewide  survey  of  malaria 
and  mosquitoes  had  been  started  by  the  consulting  parasitologist  and 
his  assistants.  The  results  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  board  in  its 
work  of  eradicating  malaria. 

Sanitary   Engineering. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  established  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, has  already  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  improvement  of 
drinking  water  supplies  and  the  regulation  of  sewage  disposal.  Definite 
reductions  in  the  sickness  and  deaths  due  to  sewage  polluted  water 
supplies  have  already  resulted.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this 
bureau  many  dangerous  public  water  supplies  have  been  chlorinated. 
At  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  about  a  million  people  were  receiving 
water  which  had  been  made  safe  by  treatment  with  chlorine. 

The  laws  under  which  the  bureau  works  should  be  amended  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  bureau  to 
regulate  water  supplies  in  regard  to  turbidity,  tastes,  hardness,  and 
other  undesirable  characteristics.  At  present  the  laws  regarding  public 
water  supplies  place  the  emphasis  on  the  possible  danger  to  health  and 
this  could  be  narrowly  interpreted  to  refer  only  to  infectious  diseases. 
The  law  should  forbid  supplying  to  the  public  water  which  is  not  fit 
to  drink,  no  matter  whether  the  undesirable  constituents  are  silt, 
mineral  salts,  algse,  or  dangerous  bacteria. 

Shellfish. 

Discharging  sewage  into  the  salt  waters  of  California  is  not  without 
danger.  During  the  biennial  period  several  small  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  occurred  among  persons  who  ate  uncooked  clams  from  sewage 
polluted  mud  flats  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  There  will  be  danger 
also  from  the  pollution  of  oysters  unless  greater  supervision  is  exer- 
cised over  the  oyster  industry.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  be  empowered  and  instructed  to  study  the  pol- 
lution of  clam  and  oyster  beds  and  to  forbid  practices  which  endanger 
the  public  health. 
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Swimming  Pools. 

Public  swimming  pools  are  becoming  more  numerous.  If  the  care 
of  the  water  in  the  pools  and  the  proper  sterilization  of  bathing  suits 
and  towels  are  neglected,  bathing  establishments  become  a  positive 
danger  to  health.  Public  swinuning  pools  throughout  the  state  should 
be  permitted  only  when  they  meet  minimum  state  requirements  and 
hold  a  permit  from  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Sanitary  Inspections. 

The  work  of  inspecting  summer  resorts  is  being  continued  and 
numerous  improvements  in  sewage  disposal  and  water  supplies  have 
been  brought  about.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  disease  contracted  by 
vacationists  is  being  diminished.  The  one  sanitary  inspector  of  the 
board  is  available  for  this  important  work  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year  and  he  can  visit  only  a  small  part  of  the  resorts.  Additional 
inspectors  are  needed  to  enforce  proper  sanitation  in  rural  districts, 
health  resorts,  and  small  towns,  and  also  to  do  field  work  in  the  control 
of  unusual  epidemics. 

Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases. 

The  state  Board  of  Health  depends  on  the  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Diseases  for  the  expert  services  necessary  for  preventing  and  suppress- 
ing epidemics.  As  soon  as  a  conununicable  disease  becomes  unduly 
prevalent  in  some  part  of  the  state  the  epidemiologists  of  the  bureau  are 
called  upon  to  make  the  field  examinations.  Often  they  take  entire 
charge  of  control  measures,  much  to  the  relief  of  a  frightened  com- 
munity. 

Outside  a  few  large  cities,  few  communities  have  the  services  oi  an 
expert  sanitarian  or  a  public  health  laboratory,  except  as  these  are 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases.  When  an  unusua 
outbreak  of  disease  occurs,  or  when  the  source  of  a  few  cases  is  a 
mystery,  the  local  health  officer  turns  at  once  to  the  State  Board  o 
Health.  The  expert  epidemiologists  of  the  bureau  seldom  encounter  a 
situation  which  can  not  be  studied  out  and  definitely  explained.  **^^ 
explanation  usually  gives  the  method  of  control.  In  this  highly  special- 
ized work  the  epidemiologists  are  aided  by  the  laboratory  of  the  bureau. 

In  order  to  give  prompt  laboratory  services  the  bureau  maintains 
branch  laboratories  at  Sacramento  and  Fresno  and  a  division  laboratory 
at  Los  Angeles. 

The  bureau  makes  examinations  for  various  diseases  if  specimens 
are  submitted  by  health  officers  or  physicians.  Included  in  the  worK 
is  the  examination  of  blood  specimens  for  syphilis  by  the  Wasserman" 
t(\st.  No  charge  is  made  for  any  examination,  and  the  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  citizens.  The  presence  of  a  dangerous  communicable  disease 
is  often  first  n^vealed  to  the  authorities  by  the  report  on  a  specimen 
recoived  at  the  laboratory. 
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An  Epidemic  of  Rabies  in  Coyotes. 

Rabies,  known  also  as  hydrophobia,  has  been  endemic  over  a  large 
part  of  California  ever  since  the  state  was  swept  from  south  to  north  by 
the  epidemic  which  began  in  1909.  As  a  result  occasional  small  out- 
breaks in  dogs  are  being  reported  from  widely  separated  points.  A  few 
persons  have  died  from  the  disease  contracted  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals,  and  many  people  who  have  been  bitten  have  received  the  pre- 
ventive Pasteur  treatment  from  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Of  great  interest  was  the  sudden  invasion  in  1915  of  Modoc  and 
Lassen  counties  by  rabies  brought  in  from  Oregon  by  coyotes.  The 
epidemic  was  so  sudden  and  so  dangerous  to  people  and  cattle  that 
the  State  Board  of  Health  established  the  state  rabies  quarantine  in 
both  counties  and  instituted  an  intensive  campaign  against  coyotes  nnd 
loose  dogs.  Thousands  of  these  animals  were  killed  and  they  soon 
became  very  scarce.  As  a  result  rabies  diminished  rapidly  and  disap- 
pean.d  from  Lassen  County  and  most  of  Modoc  County.  The  latter 
county  is  peculiarly  liable  to  reintroduction  of  the  disease  from  adjacent 
portions  of  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

In  the  control  work  invaluable  cooperation  was  received  from  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  and 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Drinking  Cups  and  Common  Towels. 

The  common  drinking  cup  and  the  public  roller  towel  should  be 
abolished  by  statute.  They  are  becoming  rare  but  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  public  places.  The  law  should  also  compel  the  sterilization  of 
dishes  and  drinking  utensils  in  restaurants,  soda  fountains,  and  other 
places  where  food  or  drinks  are  publicly  sold  or  dispensed.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  proper  storage  and  protection  of  drinking 
water  supplies  on  ships,  so  that  the  open  water  cask  will  be  supplanted 
by  a  proper  container. 

Adulteration  of  Foods  and  Druas. 

During  the  biennial  period  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  hai? 
greatly  increased  its  work  with  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  working? 
force.  In  the  second  year  of  the  period,  5,896  samples  were  analyzed 
and  491  cases  of  violations  of  the  foods  and  drugs  act  were  referred  to 
district  attorneys  for  prosecution.  Over  a  million  pounds  of  decom- 
posed foodstuffs  of  various  kinds  were  destroyed. 

In  these  ways  the  bureau  is  protecting  the  food  and  drug  supplies  of 
the  people  of  California  and  preventing  fraud  on  the  part  of  unscrupu- 
lons  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
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The  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert. 

The  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  made  by  the  last  legislature,  has  exerted  valuable  supervision 
over  diet  and  the  preparation  of  foods  at  state  institutions,  including 
hospitals  and  prisons.  His  services  are  now  being  called  for  by  county 
institutions,  and  he  is  making  inspections  and  assisting  officials  to 
select  adequate  but  economical  diets  for  the  inmates.  Of  particular 
value  is  his  influence  in  preventing  excessive  curtailment  of  diet  in 
county  institutions  for  the  sake  of  economy  while  the  present  high  price 
of  foodstuffs  lasts.  He  has  assisted  state  institutions  by  his  study  of 
the  causes  of  the  wasting  of  food  by  inmates.  Careful  attention  to 
balance  in  the  diet  and  appetizing  methods  of  serving  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  scraps  returned  from  the  tables. 

The  Sanitary  Code. 

Regulations  for  the  prevention  of  a  number  of  diseases  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  several  state  laws  have  been  prepared,  adopted,  and 
published  with  explanatory  notes  in  a  series  of  circulars.  When  the 
series  is  completed  the  regulations  will  be  edited  and  amended  and 
brought  together  as  a  sanitary  code. 

Need  for  More  Legal  Service. 

The  work  required  of  the  attorney  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
grown  until  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  do  it  under  the  present 
system  of  nonresident  and  part-time  service.  Originally  little  more 
was  required  of  the  attorney  than  the  filing  of  an  occasional  opinion,  but 
the  present  activities  of  the  board  are  such  that  the  continuous  service 
of  an  attorney  is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  newly  established  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering,  in  its  important  work  of  regulating  public 
water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  systems,  is  confronted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  powerful  corporations.  Emergencies  involving  important  legal 
points  arise  frequently  in  the  executive  office  and  necessitate  prompt 
legal  advice.  Moreover,  public  health  law  is  a  specialty  and  involves 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  health.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  closer  contact  between  the  attorney  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  staff  of  the  board  so  that  there  can  be  an  increase  in  efficiency 
through  mutual  education. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  that  the  law  providing  an  attorney 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  require- 
ments that  he  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  board  and  that 
he  hold  his  office  at  the  executive  office  of  the  board;  and  that  he  be 
appointed  by  the  board  under  civil  service.  Without  such  a  change  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  considerable  expense  of  employing  special 

<3f  the  coming  biennial  period. 
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The  Registration  of  Nurses. 

The  Bureau  of  Registration  of  Nurses  has  succeeded  in  raising  the 
standards  of  accredited  training  schools  for  nurses  and  has  specified 
the  minimum  course  of  instruction.  Moreover,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  ruled  that,  after  September  1,  1918,  accredited  schools  will 
not  be  allowed  to  admit  pupils  who  are  not  high  school  graduates. 
Examinations  for  certification  as  registered  nurse  are  held  twice  a  year 
simultaneously  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles. 

Cooperation  with  Other  State  Departments. 

The  services  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  have  been  required  by 
other  state  departments  more  than  ever  before.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
municable Diseases  is  assisting  in  improving  sanitary  conditions  in 
state  institutions  and  investigating  and  controlling  such  communicable 
diseases  as  may  appear.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  con- 
stantly being  called  upon  for  expert  engineering  and  laboratory  service 
in  connection  with  the  water  supplies  or  sewage  disposal  plants  of  state 
hospitals  or  prisons;  and  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  is  making 
large  numbers  of  examinations  of  samples  of  materials  bought  by  the 
state.  The  samples  examined  at  the  foods  and  drugs  laboratory  for 
state  institutions  within  the  biennial  period  numbered  1,986,  and 
included  a  wide  range  of  foods,  drugs,  textiles,  and  other  materials.  In 
this  way  the  State  Board  of  Control  is  able  to  find  oiit  whether  goods 
meet  the  standard  set  in  the  specifications. 

WILBUR  A.  SAWYER, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  M.D.,  Director. 

REPORT   OF    OPERATIONS    FOR   THE    ERADICATION   OF 

BUBONIC   PLAGUE. 

Bubonic  plague  in  California  is  at  present  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  ground  squirrels  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  state.  From  time 
to  time  other  rodents  or  human  beings  become  infected  from  the 
squirrel.  There  is,  moreover,  constant  danger  that  the  disease  will  be 
transferred  from  the  infected  squirrels  to  the  rats  of  some  of  our  cities. 
When  the  rats  of  a  city  become  infected  an  epidemic  among  human 
beings  is  probable  with  serious  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  commerce. 

The  disease  is  transmitted  from  rodent  to  rodent  or  from  rodent  to 
man  by  the  rat  flea,  which  ingests  plague  bacilli  with  the  blood  of  the 
sick  animal  and  later  inoculates  another  animal,  or  man. 

In  September,  1907,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  plague  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  mayor  of  that  city  and  the  state  of  California  asked  the 
United  States  Government  to  assist  in  eradicating  the  disease.  Since 
that  time  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health,  with  such  local  assistance  as  waa  available,  have 
carried  on  an  intensive  campaign  with  the  object  of  eradicating  plague 
from  the  state.  The  work  has  been  completely  successful  as  far  as 
the  eradication  of  plague  in  rats  in  cities  is  concerned,  but  the  disease 
is  still  present  amonfir  ground  squirrels  throughout  a  wide  area. 

The  Public  Health  Service  withdrew  from  its  plague  eradicative 
work  in  San  Francisco  on  June  30,  1916.  leaving  such  precautionary 
work  as  was  necessary  in  the  hands  of  the  citj'  authorities.  No  case 
of  rodent  plague  had  In^on  found  in  the  city  since  October  23,  1908, 
in  spite  of  extensive  trapping  and  examination  of  rats. 

Plague  in  ground  squirrels,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  widespread. 
AVhile  it  has  been  contn>lled  in  certain  localities,  many  foci  remain  and 
it  will  take  years  to  complete  the  eradication  of  tlie  disease  through 
squirrel  destruction.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  State  Hoanl  of  Health  are  e<H>fvrating  in  this  work.  The  former 
has  immediate  eharire  of  the  operations  in  the  field  and  in  the  lab- 
oratory. 

The  following  ta^Ie  shows  in  condensed  form  the  ejcperience  of 
California  with  buKniie  plairue.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Keports  for  Oetoher  l:i  1916.  Vol.  31,  page  2868: 
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Places  in  Cftliforala 


TABLE  1. 


Date  of 

last  ca:ie 

of  huiaan 

plasue 


Date  of 

last  ease 

of  rat 

plague 


Date  of 
late  caae 
of  saolrrel 
plague 


Total  number 

rodents  found 

Infected  since 

May.  1907 


Cities. 

S»n  Frandseo '  Jan.  30,  1908 

Oakland  - Aug.    9,  19U 

Berkelcj  i  Aug.  28,  1907 

Loi  An^eg '  Aug.  11,  1908 

Ootmtles. 
Alaowda  (exclusive  of  Oakland  and  I 
Berkeley)     I  Sept.  24,  1909 


Oct. 
Dee. 


28,  1908 
1,  1908 


Aug.  21, 


398  rata 

'  126  rata 

;  None 

1908    1  squirrel 


Oct.    17,  1900     June  23,  1916 


Contra   Costa    ~|  July  18,  1916  

Jfnsno    ._ , 

Merced    _ .i 

Monterey  ! 1 

San  Benito June    4,  1913   „ 

San  Joaquin  _ Sept.  18,  1911 , 

Santa  Clara „ Aug.  31,  1910  

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Cruz _ , 

Stanislaus | _ 

San  Mateo ^ ' _ 


June 

Oct. 

May 

May 

July 

Aug. 

June 

Jan. 

May 

June 

June 


28,  1916 
27.  1911 
12,  1916 
27,  1916 

1,  1916 
26,  1911 
21,  1916 

29,  1910 

30,  1916 

2,  1911 
21,  1916 


293  squirrels,  1 

wood  rat 
1|629  squirrels 
1  squirrel 
7  squirrels 
38  squirrels 
72  squirrels 
18  squirrds 
82  squirrels 
1  squirrel 
5  squirrels 
18  squirrels 
1  squirrel 


On  August  20,  1913,  the  State  Board  of  Iloalth  passed  the  following 
self-explanatory  resolution: 

"Whereas,  There  has  been  found  within  the  territory  comprised  in  the  counties  of 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Merced, 
Stanislaus  and  San  Joaqain,  of  the  state  of  California,  a  total  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  (1,843)  ground  squirrels  {Citellus  heecheyi)  which  have 
been  proven  by  laboratory  investigation  to  have  been  infected  with  a  contagious  and 
infections  disease,  to  wit,  bubonic  plague;  and 

"Whereas,  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  California,  approved  June  7, 
1913,  provides :  *Whenever  any  land,  place,  building,  structure,  wharf,  pier,  dock, 
vessel  or  water  craft  is  infected  with  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin  which  are  liable 
lo  convey  or  spread  contagious  or  infectious  disease  from  an  existing  focus  declared 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  at  once  notify  the 
person,  firm,  copartnership,  company  or  corporation,  owning  said  land,  place,  building, 
structure,  wharf,  pier,  dock,  vessel  or  water  craft,  of  the  existence  of  said  rodents, 
insects  or  other  vermin,  and  said  notice  shall  direct  said  owner  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  exterminate  and  destroy  said  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin,  and  to 
continue  in  good  faith  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  return. 
In  the  event  that  said  owner  fails,  refuses  or  neglects  to  proceed  as  above  provided, 
within  ten  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  said  notice,  the  State  Board  of  Health  may 
St  once  proceed  to  exterminate  and  destroy  said  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin,  and 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  return,  and  the  cost  of  the 
above  measures  shall  be  repaid  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors or  other  governing  body  of  the  county,  city  and  county,  city  or  town  wherein 
the  work  is  done  at  its  next  meeting  after  the  bill  is  presented  and  the  appropriation 
provided  in  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  amount  so  paid,  and  may 
again  be  expended  in  a  similar  manner* ;  therefore,  be  it 

**Reiolv€df  That  the  territory  comprised  within  the  aforesaid  counties  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  existing  focus  of  contagious  and  infectious  disease ;  and  be  it  further 

^R€9olvedt  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  be  directed  to  notify  the  supervisors 
of  the  above  named  counties  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  and  of  the  intention  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  state  legislature,  approved  June  7,  1913.*' 
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As  a  pla^e-infected  ground  squirrel  was  found  in  San  Mateo  County 
on  June  21,  1916,  the  State  Board  of  Health  added  that  county  to  the 
list  of  plague  foci  through  the  following  resolution,  passed  September 
2,  1916 : 

Resolved,  That,  inasmnch  as  a  plague-infected  gronnd  squirrel  has  been  found  in 
San  Mateo  County,  that  San  Mateo  County  be  declared  an  existing  focus  of  plague. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  counties  mentioned  above,  three  other  counties 
were  invaded  at  one  time  or  another,  but  the  disease  apparently  did 
not  gain  a  firm  foothold,  and  was  promptly  eradicated.  These  counties 
are  the  following :  San  Luis  Obispo,  Fresno,  and  Los  Angeles.  Plague 
has  been  present  in  thirteen  counties  in  all.  Plague  appears  to  have 
been  completely  eradicated  from  several  of  these,  but  plague-infected 
squirrels  were  found  as  late  as  during  the  biennial  period  ending 
June  30,  1916,  in  the  following  eight  counties:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
Merced,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Mateo. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  shows  that  a  large  increase  in 
the  total  funds  available  for  plague  eradication  is  necessary  if  the 
disease  is  to  be  wiped  out  within  the  next  few  years. 

REPORT  OF  SENIOR  SURGEON   C.  C.  PIERCE. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  has  been  prepared  for  the  State  Board 
of  Health  by  Senior  Surgeon  C.  C.  Pierce,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  field  operations  against  plague  carried 
on  jointly  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

The  work  has  been  continued  with  the  same  organization  and  system 
as  in  previous  years,  as  follows :  In  each  of  the  nine  counties  in  which 
plague  infection  has  been  found  a  supervising  inspector  has  been  sta- 
tioned. The  counties  have  been  divided  into  districts  of  approximately 
40,000  acres  and  a  field  inspector  assigned  to  each.  The  field  inspectors 
were  directed  to  serve  written  notices  upon  the  owners  of  infected  lands 
to  destroy  squirrels,  as  provided  by  law,  agreeing  upon  a  date  when 
the  work  was  to  be  instituted.  If  upon  reinspection  it  was  found  that 
the  work  had  not  been  commenced,  the  case  was  reported  to  the  super- 
vising inspector,  who  thereupon  collected  such  data  as  was  necessary 
for  the  officer  in  charge.  Orders  were  then  issued  for  the  concentration 
of  a  sufficient  force  of  state  employees  upon  the  land  to  do  the  work, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  a  statement  of  the  expense  incurred  was 
submitted  to  the  owner,  and  he  was  given  opportunity  to  pay  same 
forthwith  if  he  so  desired.  If  the  bill  was  not  paid  as  presented,  same 
was  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  collection  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  California  legislature  in  an  act  approved 
June  7,  1913. 

It  became  necessary  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  lands  of  42  persons.  An  idea  of  the  cooperation  obtained 
from  individuals  in  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  18,131  inspections  and  reinspections 
made  during  the  year  in  the  nine  infected  counties,  but  this  number 
had  to  be  proceeded  against  in  a  summary  manner,  as  provided  by  law. 
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Inspection  Operations. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  first  year  of  the  biennial 
period,  operations  as  outlined  above  were  carried  on  in  the  following 
eounties:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced, 
San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nine  infected  counties,  work  was  carried 
on  for  part  of  the  year  in  San  Mateo  County.  The  work  in  this  county 
was  confined  to  the  land  adjacent  to  the  borders  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Santa  Cruz  counties,  the  object  of  this  being  to  prevent  the  migration 
of  San  Mateo  County  squirrels  over  the  border,  with  consequent  rein- 
festation  of  lands  in  the  two  contiguous  counties  that  has  been  cleared 
of  squirrels,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  protect  San  Mateo  County 
from  the  incursions  of  any  possibly  infected  squirrels  from  the  border- 
ing previously  infected  counties. 

Including  the  work  done  in  San  Mateo  County,  a  total  of  18,659 
inspections  and  reinspections,  over  an  area  of  8,231,556  acres  have  been 
made  dtiring  the  year,  and  a  total  of  1,672,869  acres  were  treated  with 
poisoned  grain  or  other  squirrel-destructive  agents,  as  a  result  of  the 
inspections  made  and  the  notices  served. 

Hunting  Operations. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  there  was  a  total 
of  150,151  acres  of  known  infected  lands.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1915,  infected  squirrels  were  found  on  various  ranches, 
amounting  to  21,356  acres  of  land,  where  infection  was  hitherto  not 
known  to  exist. 

The  total  area  of  infected  land  on  June  30,  1915,  was  171,517  acres. 
In  addition  thereto  there  were  98,320  acres  of  land  which  immediately 
surrounded  or  adjoined  the  infected  land.  This  adjoining  territory 
was  subjected  to  the  same  intensive  treatment  that  was  given  to  the 
actually  infected  land.  The  total  area  of  infected  and  adjoining  terri- 
tory was,  therefore,  269,837  acres  at  the  middle  of  the  biennial  period. 

April  1  to  July  1  is  commonly  known  as  the  hunting  season  in 
squirrel-eradicative  work,  for  it  is  during  these  months  that  the  new 
litters  of  squirrels  commence  to  come  above  ground  to  play  and  feed. 
These  young  squirrels  are  apparently  more  susceptible  to  plague  than 
the  older  ones,  and  in  them  the  infection  is  more  likely  to  be  acute. 
Fleas  likewise  begin  to  increase  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  counties 
where  the  infected  and  adjoining  territory  is  large,  hunting  is  con- 
tinued into  July,  and  later  if  necessary,  to  insure  that  all  such  territory 
is  thoroughly  shot  over.  In  certain  of  the  counties  a  few  men  have 
been  kept  hunting  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  of  hunting  operations  during  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1916 : 

TABLE  2. 


Year       !      Year 
l'ill-15     I    11)15-16 


Total  for 

biennial 

period 


69 


^'•OcbeB  on  which  plague-infected  squirrels  have  been  found 22  _ 

K*ncb«i  hunted  over 3,<)21  5,863 

^^^'"to  shot    29,032  63,913  92,945 

*inirreto  found  dead  — _ ,  189  336  525 

Tbtal  gquirrels  shot  and  found  dead 29,221  64,249  83,470 

8<nin«la  examined  29,067  63,598  |       92,655 

Sqolrpela  found  Infected  with  plague 89  188  177 
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The  finding  of  138  infected  squirrels  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  and  83  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  varies  from 
the  results  of  the  four  previous  years  during  which  there  was  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sijuirrels  found  and  in  the  per  cent  infected 
with  plague. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  hunting  operations  for 
the  period  of  intensive  hunting — ^April  1  to  June  30 — for  the  years 
1912  to  1916,  inclusive: 


TABLE  3. — Summary  of  Hunting  Operations  for  the  Period  April  1  to  June  30, 

1912.1916. 


191S 


1913 


1914 


1915 


191C 


Bancbet  bunted  over. 


- 723 ; 

Nomlwr  of  Kiuirrds  shot ~ ~ 19,335  ' 

HoDten  eofaffed,   aTcrage ^ 

Average  days  each  man  taunted. 

Squirrels  per  taunter  per  day.. 

Squirrels  shot  per  ranch 

Infected  squirrels  shot  during  period. 

Per  cent  of  squirrels  Infected 


9 
64.4 

33.8 
26.7  i 
506 
2.61  . 


900 

UASe 

17 

49.4 

19.2 

16.3 

28S 

1.74 


1,464 

13,162 

21 

67.2 

10.5 

8.5 

44 

.34 


1,902 

15,594 

» 

89.5 

7.6 

8.1 

10 

.05 


8>7W 
44,751 
46 
51 
12 
UJ 
S 
.18 


The  39  squirrels  mentioned  in  Table  2  as  being  found  during  the 
year  1914-1915,  were  from  the  ranches  shown  in  the  following  table: 


County  and  rancb 


TABLE  4. 


c  2 

n  O. 
» 


Alameda  County— 

SuUlvan 

Prederlcks 

Oontra  Costa  County- 
Brown    

Moraga  grant 

Moraga  Land  Co 

Brookwood  Acres  

Lawrence    

Slater  

Brown    

lIomHacker  &  Balley. 

Ilornsacker  

Silva 

Johnson    _. 


2 
6 

2 
1 
2 


2 

1 


County  and  ranch 


Contra  Costa  County— Continued. 

Withers  

Baralda  

Bnmo - 

Walker  , 

Thornton  

Burgess   

San  Benito  County- 
Watson  — 

Paicines 

SaUy   -, 

Watson - - 

McGrury   - 


Total 


S9 
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The  138  infected  squirrels  mentioned  in  the  following  table  as  being 
found  during  the  year  1915-1916,  were  found  as  follows : 


TABLE  5. 


County  and  ranch 


2;^ 

eg 

—  »• 

"•  o. 
I 


Date  lafit 

flqulrrel 

found 


County  and  ranch 


Si 
"a 
2.2. 

i   i- 


Date  last 

squirrel 

found 


Alameda  OomitT— 
IVop]fi*g  Water  Obmpany 

Oscar  Meyer  ranch 

M.  J.  Crocker  estate 

Tbomaa  Eran  nmcb I 

J.  A.  Mnlqneener  ranch.. 
H.  C.  Peterson  ranch 

Total  „ 

Contra  Oosta  County— 
People's  Water  Company 

Alexander  ranch 

Sflva  ranch _. 

Domioffo  ranch 

J.  Lynn  ranch 

Malhonand  ranch 

M.  Duarata  ranch 

Root  ranch 

J.  M.  Pereira  ranch 

J.  Christen  ranch _ 

T.  Sflva  ranch 

C.  Belsbftw  ranch 

W.  Noakes  ranch 

T.  E.  Chadbome  ranch.  . 

Vivian  ranch 

Lascanle  ranch 

Qriffitb  ranch j 

H.  Kdlar  ranch 

J.  Noria  ranch _. 

Soutbport  and  Com.  Co.. 

P.  AMwtt  ranch. 

Pemande*  estate 

Mortimer  ranch 

Donovan  ranch _. 

Stine  ranch  

Kofford  ranch _ 

Crocker  A  DOlon  estate.. 

Abrams  Bros j 

J.  Harding  ranch | 


Total  

M««d  County— 

Crocker-Huffman  prop'ty 
Santa  Clara  County— 

Pacbeeo  Pass 

J-  Heinlan  ranch 

Coebran  ranch . 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


10 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


58 


1 
2 
2 


July  12, 
May  22, 
June  21» 
May  29, 
June  7, 
June  28, 


June  29, 
July  81, 
July  81, 
Aug.  12, 
Sept.  18. 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  17, 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.  23, 
Anir.  so; 
April  20, 
Sept.  1, 
Sept.  10, 
Oct.  28, 
Nov.  12. 
May  80, 
May  10, 
April  28, 
May  1, 
June  27, 
May  16, 
May  20, 
May  28, 
May  20, 
May  29, 
June  15, 
June  17, 
June  26, 
June  28, 


1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


1916 

1916 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1916 

1915  1 

1915i 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1915, 

1915 

1915 

1916; 

1916 

1916; 

1916' 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 


Santa  Clara  Co.— Oon't 

A.  Bassey  ranch 

J.  Bodeau  ranch 


T6tal  

San  Mateo  County— 
H.  Selby  ranch 

Santa  Crur— 
Edward  White  ranch. 
Q.  F.  Slllman  ranch.. 


2     May  12,  1916 


Total  

Monterey  County— 

M.  Johnson  ranch 

Raymond  ranch 

O.  Herbert  ranch 

Otto  Olson  ranch 

Wiley  Bros,  ranch 

S.  Dedlna  ranch... 

Peach  Tree  ranch 

J.  GIrard  ranch 

San  Lorenzo  or  Topo  rch. 

Total  

San  Benito  County— 

D.  J.  Watson  ranch 

L.  J.  Abrams  ranch 

Abrams  &  Brandt. 

Prusetta  ranch  

H.  Waters  rand) 

H.  Kruse  ranch.. 

P.  Frels  ranch 

Lee  Payne  ranch. 

V.  B.  Oldham  ranch 

L.  M.  Egan  randi 

Marcus  ranch 

H.  &  L.  Matthews  ranch. 

A.  Cowden  ranch 

G.  Wapple  ranch 

D.  D.  Slndell  ranch 

Garcia  ranch 


Total 


Mar.  29,  1916  i  Grand  total  for  year- 
May  29,  1916  Total  number  of  ranches 
May  24,  1916  ,    Infected 


1     May  81,  1916 
1     June  21,  1916 


1  I  June  21,  1916 

1     April  28,  1916 
1     May  80,  1916 


2 

11  April 
8  Mar. 
5  April 
4  !  April 
1  I  Mar. 
April 
April 
AprU 
May 


1 
1 
1 
6 


82 


April 

July 

July 

Aug. 

April 

April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

6     June 

1     June 


13,  1916 

2,  1916 

1,  1016 

12,  1916 

22.  1916 

8,  1916 

18,  1916 

18,  1916 

27,  1916 


20,  1916 

14,  1915 

26,  1915 

14,  1915 

10,  1916 

26,  1916 
24.  1916 

27,  1916 

26,  1916 

16,  1916 

17,  1916 
24.  1916 

27,  1916 
2,  1916 

30,  1916 

26,  1916 


20 


138 
69 


Intensive  hunting  operations  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a  wide  area 
Were  carried  out  during  the  hunting  season  of  the  year  1916  for  the 
purpose  of  a  final  survey  before  definitely  and  permanently  discon- 
tinuing the  work  in  those  counties  in  which  infected  squirrels  could 
not  be  found.  If  infected  squirrels  had  not  been  found  this  year, 
^'xeept  in  Contra  Costa  and  San  Bonito,  in  which  counties  infection 
was  known  to  exist,  it  was  intended  to  discontinue  all  work  in  the  other 
counties,  and  concentrate  the  entire  force  in  the  two  infected  counties, 
in  an  attempt  to  finally  eliminate  plague  infection  among  ground  squir- 
^.    The  finding  of  plague  infection  in  eight  counties,  however,  has 
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had  the  opposite  effect  and  during  the  next  few  years  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  work  in  all  of  these  infected  counties,  which  will 
result  in  prrcatly  increasing  the  funds  required,  for  plague  eradicative 
work  in  California.  The  finding  of  a  plague-infected  squirrel  in  San 
Mateo  County  is  of  particular  significance.  This  is  the  first  infection 
to  he  found  in  this  county,  which  immediately  adjoins  San  Francisco 
to  the  south,  on  the  Peninsula,  making  this  focus  a  source  of  great 
danger  to  the  city  itself.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out 
intensive  eradicative  work  in  the  district  just  south  of  San  Francisco, 
to  prevent  the  interchange  of  infection  between  squirrels  and  rats. 

Hunting  in  Other  PaKs  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  hunting  operations  carried  on  in  the  ten  counties 
that  have  been  mentioned  above,  six  hunters  were  sent  to  Modoc  and 
Lassen  counties,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  during  January, 
1916,  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  ye^r.  No  plague- 
inf(»cted  squirrels  were  found  in  these  two  counties.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  employees  on  this  duty  cooperated  with  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health,  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  the 
Forest  Service  and  others  interested,  preventing  the  introduction  of 
rabies  from  adjoining  states  and  to  limit  its  spread  in  California.  Pois- 
oning and  trapping  operations  were  carried  out  in  these  counties  to 
destroy  coyotes  during  the  winter  and  rodent  survey  for  plague-infected 
squirrels  was  made  in  the  spring. 

Hunting  was  also  done  in  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  Lake,  Kern  and 
Madera  coimties,  California,  during  June,  1916,  as  a  result  of  reports 
from  these  counties  that  ground  squirrels  had  been  found  dead  and 
living  ones  observed  to  act  strangely,  becoming  gentle  and  apparently 
not  possessing  their  usual  activity.  No  plague  infection  was  found 
among  squirrels  in  the  five  counties  last  named. 

Human  Cases  of  Plague. 

From  1908  until  June  30,  1916,  fourteen  human  cases  of  bubonic 
plague  have  occurred  in  California,  contracted  from  infected  ground 
snuirrcls.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  during  July,  1915,  in  the 
^roraga  Valley,  Contra  Costa  County,  death  resulting.  The  diagnosis 
was  confirmed  by  animal  inoculations.  This  particular  case  may  have 
contracted  his  infection  from  rats  or  fleas,  as  the  patient  gave  a  history 
of  having  slept  on  some  straw  near  the  railroad  station  at  Moraga. 
where  rat  evidence  was  found.  As  the  case  occurred  in  the  rural 
districts,  most  probably  the  infection  was  acquired  from  ground  squir- 
rels. Intensive  rat  and  squirrel  eradicative  measures  were  carried  out 
in  this  vicinity;  no  other  cases  have  occurred  during  the  biennial  period. 

Squirrel  Eradicative  Measures. 

•  Inspection  and  hunting  operations  are  only  preliminary  to  the  real 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  eradication  of  plague  infection 
among  ground  squirrels  in  California.  This  is  a  very  important  and 
difficult  duty  of  the  board,  tremendous  in  its  extent.  Many  landowners 
in  noninfected  parts  of  the  state  desire  work  done  to  eradicate  squirrels 
on  account  of  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  a  public  health  measure,  and  only  advice  is  given  in  such  cases. 
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To  exterminate  squirrels  in  the  infected  areas  is  practically  impossible, 
but  by  intensive  work  during  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  believed  that 
plague  infection  may  be  stamped  out.  The  work  accomplished  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

TABLE   6. — Eradlcative  Operations. 

Kamber  of  inspectloiui — ._  1,604 

Nomber  of  reiiupectloiu. _ _ 7,786 

Nnmber  of  acrea  inspected _ 480«197 

Nmnber  of  acres  reinspected 2332,972 

Number  of  acres  treated  with  waste  Iwilte — 100,078 

Number  of  acres  treated  with  destructors _ 16,731 

Number  of  acres  treated  with  grain _ 718,600 

Number  of  miles  of  railroad  rights  of  way  inspected  and  treated 126 

Nnmber  of  miles  of  railroad  rights  of  way  reinspected  and  treated 818 


TABLE   7. — Financial   Summary — Squirrel    Eradlcative   Campaign. 


Amount  expoided  by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  (Includ- 
ing salaries  of  oIBcera) _ 

Amount  expended  by  State  Board  of  Health 

AmouDt  expended  by  counties 

Eitlmated  amount  expended  by  individuals 


TPtals 


July  1.  1914 

to 
June  30.  1<)15 


$67,080  00 
48,304  00 
25.643  00 

109,587  00 


Jul/  1.  1915 

to 
June  30,  1916 


$61,058  73 
83,150  00 
18,500  00 
80,602  00 


f236,623  00  ,     $188»400  78 


Total 


$118,147  73 

76,454  00 

80,143  00 

190,279  00 


1424,023  73 


Economic  Benefits  From  Ground  Squirrel  Eradication. 

While  it  is  known  that  great  economic  benefits  to  landowners  must 
accrue  from  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  crops  harvested,  it  was  decided  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  squirrel-eradicative  measures.  To  this 
end  a  form  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  farmers  and  others,  request- 
ing them  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  saved.  Almost  without 
exception  they  have  returned  the  filled-out  blanks  promptly,  together 
with  remarks  appreciative  of  the  work. 

In  the  Public  Health  Reports,  Volume  29,  No.  50,  December  11, 
1914,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Surgeon  J.  D.  Long,  entitled  **The 
Economy  of  Ground  Squirrel  Destruction,"  the  data  in  which  were 
based  on  the  returns  received  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Since  that 
time  a  large  number  of  additional  returns  have  been  received,  and  the 
data  from  these,  added  to  that  already  reported,  show  the  following 
wonomic  benefits  that  resulted  from  crops  saved  and  increased  value 
of  land,  nursery  stock,  etc. 

TABLE  8. — Economic  Benefits  of  Squirrel  Destruction  In  Nine  Counties  In 

California  Cultivated  Lands. 

223  peraoDS  saved  2,175  tons  of  hay,  value $18,092  72 

278  persons  saved  2,800.4  tons  of  grain,  value 54,539  50 

55  persons  saved  337.5  tons  of  fruit,  value 5,603  50 

]»7  penons  saved  33,395  pounds  of  nuts,  value 1,915  00 

38  persons  saved  294  tons  of  vegetables,  value 4,031  00 

Avenife  amount  expended  per  person  in  squirrel  destruction $73  32 

Averife  amount  saved  per  person 187  70 
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Two  hundred  and  eight  persons  reported  that  3,100  more  head  of  stock 
could  be  pastured  on  180,8^9  acres  of  pasture  land  than  could  be  pas- 
tured before  squirrels  were  destroyed,  or  one  additional  animal  to  each 
58.3  acres  of  pasture.  This  alone,  at  a  fair  estimated  figure  of  $1  per 
month  per  head,  represents  a  saving  of  $37,200.  In  addition  to  this, 
various  other  savings  were  reported,  in  shape  of  diminished  expense 
for  repairs  to  ditch  and  canal  banks,  the  number  of  young  trees  saved 
from  injury  and  death,  and  the  saving  of  harvested  crops  stored  in 
granaries,  etc. 

General  Considerations. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  most  of  the  infected  counties  have  ren- 
dered financial  assistance  and  cooperation  for  part  or  all  of  the  biennial 
period.  They  have  appropriated  sums  ranging  from  $200  to  $500  per 
month,  payable  out  of  county  funds,  to  pay  for  transportation  of  the 
inspectors  detailed  to  their  counties  and  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
to  be  used  on  the  county  roads,  etc. ;  in  addition,  furnishing  the  super- 
vising inspector  with  an  office  in  the  courthouse  at  the  county  seat. 

Reports  concerning  the  successful  squirrel-destruction  work  in  the 
infected  counties  and  its  economic  benefits  to  the  farmers  have  been 
carried  into  neighboring  counties.  As  a  result,  numerous  requests  have 
been  received  for  advice  and  assistance  from  other  counties,  and  from 
ranchers  in  various  sections  of  the  state.  The  State  Board  of  Health, 
of  course,  could  not  aid  in  an  active  way  in  the  destruction  of  squirrels 
from  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  unless  the  question  of  plague  infec- 
tion was  also  involved.  Printed  matter  and  advice,  however,  has  in 
every  instance  been  afforded,  and  expert  supervision  has  been  furnished 
to  many  landowners,  who  have  paid  all  expenses  in  carrying  out 
squirrel-eradicative  measures  on  their  lands.  Several  counties — San 
Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  others — have  set  on  foot  independent 
squirrel-eradicative  campaigns,  patterned  after  the  methods  followed 
by  the  service,  their  object  being  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
ranchers  and  rid  the  county  of  ground  squirrels  for  the  economic 
benefits  that  will  accrue.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  problem  of  the 
ground  squirrel  pest,  formerly  believed  to  be  one  to  be  endured  like 
drought  or  frost,  is  now  generally  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  pos- 
sible of  solution. 

MORBIDITY  REPORTS. 

Guy  p.  Jones,  Morbidity  Statistician. 

Each  succeeding  year  more  cases  of  communicable  disease  are 
reported  in  California.  AVhile  systematic  reporting  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  while  there  is  great  deficiency  in  the  reporting  of  some  diseases, 
there  is  a  general  healthy  growth  shown  for  the  biennial  period 
1914-1915.  The  marked  improvement  in  the  reporting  of  tuberculosis, 
malaria  and  the  venereal  diseases  is  significant,  particularly  since  these 
are  the  diseases,  reports  of  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  secure.  The 
year  1916,  statistics  for  which  are  not  included  in  this  report,  indicates 
still  l)etter  reporting  upon  the  part  of  ])hysicians  and  health  officers. 

In  1913  there  were  1 5,499  cases  of  communicable  disease  reported  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  rerjuired  by  law. 

In  1914  there  were  31,792  such  cases  reported,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1915  there  were  no  less 
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tlian  36,952  cases  reported.  This  substantial  growth  is  greater  than  the 
proportionate  growth  of  population  and  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
mcreased  efficiency  of  health  departments  throughout  the  state,  as  well 
as  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  general  public  for  full  information 
regarding  the  presence  of  communicable  disease  in  the  community. 

The  control  of  typhoid  fever  is  gaining  in  strength  each  year.  While 
it  is  true  that  all  cases  of  this  disease  are  not  reported,  it  is  certain  that 
phjrsicians  are  more  conscientious  in  the  matter  than  they  have  been. 
It  is  also  true  that  fewer  cases  of  this  disease  are  reported  because  fewer 
eases  now  occur.  The  efficiency  of  control  measures  is  indicated  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  fewer  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported. 

Malaria  cases  are  well  reported  now,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
There  are  a  great  many  cases  that  are  not  reported  and  there  are  a 
great  many  cases  that  never  come  to  the  attention  of  any  physician  or 
health  officer.  The  malaria  and  mosquito  survey  conducted  during  the 
summer  of  1916  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Herms,  consulting  parasitologist  of  the 
board,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  reporting.  The  results  of  this 
survey  will  be  shown  in  the  next  biennial  report.  The  increase  in  1915 
shows  an  aroused  interest  in  reporting  of  malaria,  but  the  increase  in 
1916  will  show  a  much  greater  and  more  abrupt  increase,  due  largely 
to  the  state  wide  survey  mentioned  above. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  year  1915,  organized  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  in  securing  full  and  complete  data  relative  to  geographical 
location  in  which  various  cases  of  communicable  disease  have  been  con- 
tracted. This  has  led  not  only  to  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  material  relative  to  intercounty  migration  of 
infected  persons,  but  it  has  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  foci  of  infection 
in  many  other  states  outside  of  California.  In  all  such  cases,  the  health 
officers  of  the  states  concerned  have  been  notified  of  the  removal  of  an 
infected  person  from  that  state  into  California. 

The  general  improvement  in  reporting  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 


Number  of  Cases   and    Deaths   From    Certain    Diseases    Reported    During    1913,   1914, 

and  1915. 


1913 


1911 


1915 


Diseases 


Wphtherta   ^ 

L^VfOBj _ 

Malaria  

Hcuks    „ 

Menlncitte  (epidemic  cerebrospinal) 

P*>MomyeUtte   (acute  Infectious) _. 

Babks   _ _ 

Rofky  Mountain  spotted  fever 

Scarlet   fever 

Sajallpox    

Tobsrciiioflls . 

Typhoid  fever — . 

Gonorrhea   

f^TPbUli    _ 


Ca^es 


1.669 

11 

61 

1,796 

67 

90 

6 

2 

1,695 

800 

2.671 

1.484 

117 

32 


Deaths 


184 

77 

IM 

49 

33 

6 

85 

15 

5.870 

i:ri 

0 

212 


Cases      I    Deaths    1     Cases 


2,679 

7 

381 

8,&52 

70 

56 

2 

2 

2,831 

677 

5,085 

l.K).'. 
467 
379 


Deaths 


268 

8,660 

811 

2 

12 
522 

70 

49 

160 

13,114 

128 

40 

46 

22 

26 

62 

19 

2 

3 

3 

11 

2,893 

83 

53 

1 

336 

3 

5,292 

6.213 

6,651 

37G 

1,150 

276 

10 

695 

6 

223 

612 

243 

30 
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GROUP  I.     COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 
Number  of  C«s«t  and  Deaths  During  1t14,  by  Month*. 
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GROUP  I. 
Number  of  Caaea 


COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 

and  Deaths  During  1915,  by  Mentha. 
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GROUP  I.     COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  and  Deaths  During  1914,  by  Months — Continued. 
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GROUP  I.     COMMUNICABLE   DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  and  Deaths  During  1915,  by  Months — Continued. 
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GROUP  II.     COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  During  1914,  by  Months. 
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GROUP  II.     COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  During  1915,  by  Months. 
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Typhoid  Fever. 

Four  important  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  during  the 
biennial  period  covered  by  this  report.  These  were  the  outbreak  in 
Hanf ord,  the  source  of  which  was  found  in  a  carrier  who  prepared  part 
of  the  food  used  in  a  church  supper,  resulting  in  an  outbreak  of  8^S 
cases.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1914.  Another  outbreak  was 
that  in  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  County,  in  August  of  1914,  when  81  cases 
resulted  from  the  use  of  a  polluted  water  supply.  Reports  of  both  of 
these  outbreaks  have  been  published  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin.  While  the  Hanford  outbreak  occurred  during  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  it  is  included 
here  since  it  was  not  included  in  the  twenty-third  biennial  report. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  occurred  at  Helm,  in  Fresno  County,  in  May, 
1916,  resulting  in  28  cases  among  persons  attending  a  school  picnic,  the 
source  of  infection,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  James  S.  dimming,  being  to 
ice  cream  infected  by  a  typhoid  carrier  who  prepared  this  food  for  the 
picnic. 

The  mo>st  widespread  epidemic  was  that  in  the  West  Side  oil  fields 
during  May,  June  and  July.  1916,  the  principal  investigation  of  which 
was  made  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Kelly,  assistant  epidemiologist.  There  were 
112  cases,  some  of  which  were  due  to  the  use  of  milk  from  a  dairy 
employing  a  milker  who  had  an  ambulatory  ease,  the  rest  resulting  from 
secondary  infections. 

While  the  proportion  of  eases  reported  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
state,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento,  is  very 
large,  the  highest  rates  in  proportion  to  population  are  found  in  the 
rural  counties.  The  following  table  indicates  in  which  counties  the 
disease  has  been  most  prevalent  during  the  past  few  years.  While  this 
table  is  based  upon  mortality,  it  indicates  the  counties  in  which  the 
least  work  in  typhoid  control  is  done,  and  also  shows  those  counties 
that  are  the  most  active  in  the  control  of  the  disease. 
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Counties  Having  Lower  Typhoid  Rates. 


Averafre 
rate  per 
100.000 
popula- 
tion. 
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tion. 1915 
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11.8 
12.8 

8.0 
17.2 
32.1 
25.3 
25.0 
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14.5 
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A]ptoe  

Del  Norte      

Riverside    _ 

Sacramento   _ 

San   Benito 

13.8 

El  Dorado 

6.7 
85.3 
15.6 
62.5 
11.9 
34.0 
39.2 
84.7 
18.3 

8.0 
10.6 
16.8 
15.8 
16.5 
82.8 

11.5 

26.5 

Humboldt    — 

Imperial    

5.8 
17.2 

25.5 

San   Bernardino   

San  Diego 
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8.9 

Inyo 

Kern 

San  Francisco  

Snn  .Toannin        

9.0 
18.7 

Lake   

20.2  '  San    Luis   Obisno 

9.0 
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San  Mateo  

Santa  Clara  — . 

Santa  Cruz  __....    

Ixm  Angeles 

5.6 
3.3 

8.3 

Madera    

3.5 

Marin   

Sierra    _  _    

Mariposa    — 

Meododno    

Sonoma - 

.    Tehama 

7.5 
25.8 

Merced  

5.5 

Trinity 
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Ventura 

Modoe    

6.8 

Mono 

-— -        j 

10.0 
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25.2 
13.4 
81J 

2.9 

Nevada    _„. 

Yolo     

7.1 

Orange 

19.0 

1 

es  Having  Slightly  Lower  Typhoid  Rates. 

Amador 

Obntra  Costa 

23.8 
23.1 
89.0 
13.1 
16.6 

22.0     Solano    

18.0     Shasta 

36.2  Stanislaus 

11.3  Yuba    

15.4 

10.9 
19.4 
30.3 
21.0 

10.2 
15.2 

Kings    

Monterey 

Santa  Barbara  

29.2 
18.5 

Coi 

jntles  Having  Higher  Typhoid  Rates. 

Butte _ 

23.2 
10.9 
64.7 

1 

86.7 
21.8 
75.7 

1 

Glenn    

Siskiyou        ..  

1 

20.9 
14.2 
13.1 

36.4 
15.2 

Colusa    

Sutter   , 

15.3 

This  disease  is  not  reported  as  it  should  be  in  several  counties  of  the 
state.  In  the  detailed  tables  for  the  vears  1914  and  1915,  it  will  be 
noted  that  several  counties  have  reported  deaths  from  typhoid  fever, 
hut  that  case  reports  were  not  made.  In  1914,  these  counties  were 
El  Dorado,  Glenn  and  Ventura.  In  1915,  these  counties  whi(*h  were 
delinquent  in  reporting  were  Amador,  Calaveras,  Glenn,  Kings  and 
Riverside.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  during  1916  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  matter  in  all  counties  of  the  state. 

No  cases  or  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  reported  in  the  following 
comities  during  1915:  Alpine,  Del  Norte,  Mono,  Inyo,  Sierra  and 
Trinity.  This  record  was  also  maintained  by  Alpine,  Del  Norte  and 
Mono  counties  during  1914. 
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Dtaths  Reported  by  Months,  by  Counties. 
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REPORT  OP   THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEAI/TH. 


Jaiiv 

'    P 

1  r  1 

Typhoid 

Fever,  1915 — Number  of  Gates  and 

lary 

S" 

1 
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i   1   9 

r     * 

Ma 

rch 

d 
S 

f 

April 

i      ^ 
f      f 
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County 

1      > 

rs    1    0 

f  1 

CaUfornla. 
Alameda 

AIdIda      -_                       _    -- 

1       5 

1  «;- 

2* 

5 

13 

4 

18          i 

Amador 

' _             _    i_          .    

Batte    - 

Calaveraii 

1 

2    

1 

1 

1 



i__— -  — ... 

Colusa    - 

Contra  Costa 

3 

2  1 
1  L 

1 

3 



20  

1   .    ... 

Del  Norte         

1 

El  Dorado         

1 

Fresno   - _— 

Glenn    _. 

1 

1 

1          2 

1 

1 

1    

H^lm^>oWt      -  - 

' 

1 



4           1 

Imperial __     _  _          __ 

2 

4 

2 

Inyo 

• 

; 

Kem    _— - - 

1 

1 

1 



2 

Kings    

• 

i 

Lake  - 

1 
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i       1.. 
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27 

6        28 

6 

15 

8 

IS 

2 

11          s 

Madera    

1    ; 

MarlDosa    -      _    -. '    i 
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1 

1 
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2 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
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1                      1 

1 

1 

Napa  - 
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■■"•—  — —  "• 

2 

Orange _    .       _ 

3 

1 

1       2          2 

Placer 

1 

1 

7 

-  i     - 

t 

Phmias    

1 

Riverside - 

.....         ... 

1 
4 

2 
4 

1 

2 

1 

Sacramento  

14 

2 

1 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino      

2          1    . 
2        11 

l."V.        2   - 

1      

San   Dlearo      --    

2 

8 

1 

3 

San  Francisco  - 

San   Luis  Obispo 

4 

19 

6 

1 

10 
2 

8 
1        3 

1 

1 

16           4 
4           1 
1  i 

San  Mateo 

1 
3 

4 

1   

Santa  Barbara  

1 

1                

Santa  Clara      

4 

2 

1   

Santa  Cruz         

f 

2 

1 
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Sierra   - A 

1 

1  ' 

Solano  

5 
2 

1 

1     ,, 

1 

1 

1 
1 



Stanislaus  .._ - 

1 

1 

1    

1 

1  

Sutter    

Tehnma 

■"""r"" 

1 

2 

1 

.           1 

Trinity      .  - 

1 

Tulare                                         -                            - - 

Tuolumne         __    . -. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

;      1  

Ventura      ..    

Yolo    - - 

Yuba                                                       1                                  -    -- 

1 

1 

1 

83 

27 

1 

' 

Totals - 

68 

15 

90 

18 

«7 

24 

89         1« 
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Deaths  Reported  by  Months 

,  by  Counties. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARn  OP  HEALTH. 


Smallpox. 

The  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  reported  grows  less  year  by  year. 
Occasionally,  the  disease  in  a  virulent  form  is  brought  into  the  state, 
chiefly  from  Mexico,  and  some  of  these  cases  prove  fatal,  but  the  number 
of  fatal  cases  has  been  reduced  year  by  year  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases  reported.  The  year  1916  will  probably  show  an 
increase  in  smallpox  mortality,  due  to  the  increased  importation  of  a 
^^rulent  form  of  the  disease  from  Mexico. 

Since  1914,  there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  importance.  The  last 
widespread  outbreak  occurred  in  Mendocino  County  in  the  fall  of  1914. 
While  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  cases  has  appeared  occasionally  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  since  that  time,  there  have  been  no  outbreaks  affecting 
large  groups  of  persons  as  has  been  characteristic  of  the  disease  in 
California  during  previous  years.  No  doubt,  since  most  California 
communities  are  fairly  well  vaccinated,  this  factor  has  prevented  out- 
breaks involving  large  numbers  of  persons.  Nearly  all  persons  who 
have  smallpox  in  California  give  histories  of  never  having  been  success- 
fully vaccinated.  The  proportion  of  those  who  were  last  vaccinated 
more  than  seven  years  preceding  the  attack  is  exceedingly  small  and 
very  few  of  those  having  smallpox  were  vaccinated  within  seven  years 
preceding  the  attack.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox  in  California  during  1914  and  1915: 

Smallpox — Vaccination   Histories  of  Cases  Reported  During  1914. 


Number 

new  cases 

reported 

during 

mouth 

Deaths 

Number 
▼accluAted 

wtthln 

seven 

years 
preceding 

atUck 

Number 
last  vac- 
cinated 
more  than 
■even 
years 
precedins 
attack 

Number 

never 
success- 

fully 
vaccinated 

VacpJ- 
nattoQ 
history 

not 
obtained 
or  un- 
certain 

January 

120 
118 
76 
189 
50 
39 
18 
44 
14 
19 
11 
3( 

8 
2 

8 

1 
1 

9 
0 
7 
8 
5 
1 
2 
2 

65 
47 
85 
01 
88 
27 

8 
22 
10 
10 

9 
25 

S3 

Frf)ruary _ _ 

65 

March  __. 

April   

2 

S4 
8 

May  

Jun«    _ 

1 

7 
10 

July 

7 

August - - - 

» 

September 

1 

S 

October  _ 

6 

3 

NoTember  

t 

December 

2 

1 

6 

- 

Totals 

677 

8                18 

60 

377 

m 
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Smallpox — Vaccination  Histories  of  Cases  Reported  During  1915. 


January    

February 

Mirth 

April 

May 

JoDe 

July 
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September    

October 

XoTcmber 

December   
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month 
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precedlns 
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Tacdnated 
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nation 
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or  un- 
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REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


Smallpox,  1914 — Number  of  Caset  and 
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11 
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8 
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4 
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1 

2 
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Deaths  Reported  by  Months,  by  Counties. 
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1 
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Smallpox,  11 
February           Ma 
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Deaths  Reported  by 

Months,  by  Counties. 
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BKPOBT  OP  THE  STATE  BOABD  OF  HEALTH. 


Poliomyelitis. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  1912  in  southern  California  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  cases  of  this  disease  reported  in  California.  The 
prevalence  of  the  disease  at  that  time  has  no  doubt  rendered  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  population  immune  to  the  strain  of  the  disease  intro- 
duced into  southern  California  at  that  time.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  cases  reported  by  months  during  the  past  four 
years. 

Poliomyelitis   (Infantile   Paraly8l8)--Number  of  Cases  and   Deaths  In    California, 

January  1,  1912,  to  December  31,  1915. 


January 5 

February 7 

March 3 

April   5 

May  - 11 

June    - - 48 

July  197 

August  _ 138 

September 42 

October    _ 45 

November __  15 

December  - _ _ 15 

Totals    631 


Poliomyelitis,  1914 — Number  of  Cases  Reported,  by  Months,  by  Counties. 
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a- 
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8 

1 

1 

1 

Humboldt 

Klnea   

4 
3 

l" 



1 

IjOg  Anfoles 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Marin    

1 

*         ^ 

Monterey       

1 

1 

Nevada   

1 

Placer    _ _ 



1 

1 

Riverside    

1 

Sacramento    

1 
4 

1 

2 

San    Prancisco 

3 

3 

8 
1 

2 

17 

San  Luis  Obispo 

_—     ^ 

Santa   Olara   _ 

_ '- 

1   ,- 

4 

1 
3 



*■  —  ""  — 

1 



Sonoma    

Tehama    

1 

1 



Tulare  

Totals    

8 

4 

1  , 

- 
8 

1 

12 

1 
10 

1 

8 

5 

1 
2 

1 
1 

» 
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Pollomyelitit,  1915— Number  of  Catet  Reported,  by  Months^  by  Countiee. 


County 

1 
January..! 

1 

1 

Marcb... 

April 

K 

u 

1 

1 

1 
( 

C4 

1 

1 

1 

> 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

0 

F 

1 
1 
1 

CaUfomJa. 
Alameda    

1 

1 

1 



...... 

3 

Contra  Coeta 

1 

Fraoo    

2 

4 

1- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Humboldt   

1 


1 

Kings  

1 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

Lot  Angeles  

1 

"■ 

1 

4 

2 

9 

"7 

23 

Marin  

1 
1 

1 

1 

' 

2 

Mereed    

t 

_____  1 _ 

1 

Placer 

..:.. 

1 

BlTeraldc   _ 

1 
2 

1 

, 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 

Sacramento    

3 

San  Bernardino 



1 

1 



2 
1 

1 

1 

4 

San  Franeisoo 

1 

..... 

4 

SantA  Clara  _ 

.      1 

1 

Santa  Ouz  

1 

1 

Tnlare 

1 

2 

1 

1 
12 

i 

12 

10 

2 

Totals   

6 

2 

1 
2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

62 
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Ctr«brotplnal  Mtningitit,  1914 — Number  of  Catet  Reported,  by  Months,  by  Countiet. 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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«4 
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• 
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o 
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f 
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?  r 

1  •»  • 

(^illfornla. 
AlRmMla    

1 



1 

1 

f 

Anmdur    

Frewno     

HuroboUlt   



2 

•••"• 

"••"*• 

1    ....       1 

Iinp^lal   

1 1 

L(>i  Angrlex   

MrHu        

1 

8 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

— 

t 

s 

2 

1 

MorcMl    

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— —  I  — 
2  <     4 

1 

Mnnterpy 

1 



2 

Orkngo    

-— — 

1 

Man  IMcgo , 

1 
2 

1 

3 

Nan  FratirMcH) 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

» 

Han  Joatitili)   

1 

1 

Khaita  

l^ilaro   

1 
6 

^ 



1 

5 



1 
! 

TiUnla    

.  —  * 

9 

14 

7 

4 

8 

4 

7 

5        6 

1 

7i 

Ctrtbrosplnal  Meningitis,  1916 — Number  of  Cases  Reported,  by  Months,  by  Counties 
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('tillfortila. 
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I,t»*  AnB«'lo»  .  .-- 
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OrniiKO    
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Hiinta  HHrbarn 
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SANITARY  INSPECTIONS. 

Edward  T.  Ross,  Sanitary  Inspector. 

During  the  biennial  period,  1914-1916,  many  hundreds  of  premises 
were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  sanitary  conditions,  and 
two  extensive  campaigns  were  waged  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1914,  a  campaign  was  waged  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sanitary  inspector  in  Hanford,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever.  In  order  quickly  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
experienced  help  was  needed.  Three  experienced  inspectors  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  placed  on  the 
state  pay  roll  to  assist  the  inspectors  provided  by  the  city  authorities. 
The  city  was  divided  into  districts  with  an  inspector  assigned  to 
each  district.  During  the  campaign  many  hundreds  of  premises  were 
inspected  and  over  3,000  nuisances  were  abated.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  metal  garbage  cans  were  provided  and  over  900  toilets  were 
made  fly  tight. 

Summary  of  Operations. 

Iiupections    1.170 

Reiospcctions    3.311 

Abatementa  3,314 

Garbage  cana  installed 232 

Toilets  placed  in  fly-tight  condition 1,G04 

Privies  demolished ?<» 

Buildings  and  basements  cleaned 101 

Yards  cleaned G70 

Vacant  lots   cleaned 37 

Streets  cleaned 51 

Stables  cleaned   BTi 

Stagnant  water  removed  from  vacant  lots 21 

Pools  of  stagnant  water  oiled,  43,675  sq.  ft 10 

Loads  of  rubbish  removed 301 

Roller  towels  removed 40 

Public  drinking  cups  removed 09 

Concrete  floors  installed,  3j965  sq.  ft 7 

Loads  of  sand  hauled  by  city  team  for  filling  pools 17 

Creameries  and  dairies  screened 11 

Bonfires  burning  rubbish  in  city 1H3 

Buildings  screened 31 

^rbage  receptacles  removed  from  streets  and  alleyways J>1 

Miles  of  irrigation  ditches  cleaned  in  the  city 2 

A  campaign  against  rabies  was  waged  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties 
from  December  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916.  On  November  1,  1915, 
Modoc  County  was  placed  under  quarantine  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  because  of  rabies,  and  on  November  29, 1915,  Lassen  County  was 
also  placed  under  quarantine.  During  the  above  period  the  heads  of 
over  200  animals,  which  were  sent  from  these  counties  to  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory  for  examination  proved  positive  for  rabies.  The 
loss  of  stock  in  these  counties  because  of  rabies  amounted  to  nearly 
$100,000.  Several  hundred  quarantine  notices,  trapping  instructions, 
and  quarantine  rules  were  posted  throughout  the  quarantined  area  and 
several  thousand  pieces  of  literature  pertaining  to  rabies  were  dis- 
tributed. A  large  number  of  public  meetings  were  held  in  various  towns 
in  the  quarantined  area  for  the  purpose  of  explaininoj  the  quarantine 
lobulations  to  the  citizens.  Stock  associations  and  county  officials  were 
interviewed  at  various  times  and  their  cooperation  secured.  Over  7,000 
coyotes,  1,091  dogs,  790  domestic  cats,  430  bob  cats,  496  polecats  and 
over  5,000  rabbits  and  squirrels  were  killed  by  shooting,  trapping  and 
poisoning  operations. 
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Summary  of  Operations.     Modoc  and  Lasaon  Counties  Rabies  Campaign. 

Premises  inspected  for  loose  and  unlicensed  dogs 4,907 

Dors  found  without  license 1,912 

Dogs  found  with  proper  license,  second  inspection 967 

Dog  license  application  blanks  issued 1300 

Dogs  killed   1,061 

Cats  killed,  domestic 790 

Coyotes,  killed  by  hunters  or  others  using  state  poison 4,587 

(^ovotes  brought  in  by  citizens  for  bounty 2,575 

Bob  cats  killed 430 

Polecats   killed   496 

Rabbits  shot  for  bait 2.602 

Squirrels  shot  for  bait 2,134 

Poison  baits  placed  by  hunters 66.900 

Traps  placetl  by  hunters ^^}^ 

Poison  issued,  ounces 1,408 

Poison  issued,  filled  capsules 62,410 

P^mpty  capsules  for  poison  issued 71,490 

Notices  posted,  warning 1,257 

Notices  posted,  quarantine ^'^Ji 

Notices  posted,  quarantine  modification ^'^S 

Circular  letters,  literature,  etc.,  mailed ^^'^S 

Public  meetings  held 21 

The  following  cases  of  suspected  rabies  were  reported: 

Cattle   441 

Horses    52 

Sheep    70 

Hogs    20 

Coyotes    1^ 

Dogs 82 

Bob  cats  _     •> 

Cats  domestic ^ 

The  following  animals  were  found  dead,  caase  of  death  doubtful : 

Cattle 839 

Horses    232 

Sheep 2,048 

Hogs    w 

Animals'  brains  shipped  to  the  laboratory  in  Berkeley  for  exam- 
ination : 

Cattle   122 

Horses    13 

Sheep 17 

Hogs 7 

Dogs   34 

Coyotes     81 

Rob  cats    4 

Cats,   domestic  1 

Reports  received  show  that  the  following  cases  proved  positive  for 
rabies : 

Cattle 76 

Horses   6 

Sheep   10 

Hogs    8 

Dogs    22 

Coyotes    73 

Bob   cats   4 
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Reports  received  from  the  laboratory  show  that  the  following  cases 
proved  negative: 

Cattle 46 

Horses   7 

Sheep   7 

Hogs 4 

Dogg  12 

Coyotes    8 

Cats,  domestic 1 

From  May  2  to  10,  1916,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  rabies 
situation  in  Fall  River  Valley  section  of  Shasta  County.  As  far  as  could 
be  learned  only  one  case  of  rabies  had  been  found  in  this  section. 

On  June  12,  1916,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  rabies  situation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loyalton,  Sierra  County.  It  was  learned  that  at 
least  four  positive  cases  of  rabies  as  well  as  a  number  of  suspicious 
cases  had  been  found  from  March  to  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

Sanitary  Surveys. 

Sanitary  surveys  were  made  of  37  towns.  In  these  surveys  hundreds 
of  inspections  were  made  including  sewage  disposal  systems,  water 
supplies,  hotels,  lodging  houses,  schools,  hospitals,  jails,  bakeries, 
restaurants,  creameries,  candy  factories,  meat  and  vegetable  markets, 
groceries,  stables,  theatres,  etc. 

Summer  Resorts. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  summer  resorts  were  inspected.  Insanitary 
conditions  were  found  in  practically  all  of  them,  due  chiefly  to  improper 
)nethods  employed  in  disposing  of  sewage,  garbage,  rubbish,  etc.  The 
sewage,  in  many  instances  is  discharged  into  lakes,  rivers  or  mountain 
streams.  A  reinspection  was  made  of  24  of  these  resorts  and  all  have 
complied  with  requirements  recommended  in  reports  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Railway  Trains. 

Fifty-one  railway  trains  were  inspected  on  various  roads  throughout 
the  state.  The  coaches  in  general,  except  the  smoking  cars  were  usually 
found  in  good  condition.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  toilets  were 
neglected  and  proper  ventilation  was  lacking.  The  dining  cars  through- 
out were  usually  found  in  good  condition.  In  the  majority  of  the 
smoking  cars  cuspidors  were  not  provided  and  the  floors  and  sidewalls 
were  generally  dirty,  caused  by  the  passengers  spitting  on  the  same. 
In  the  smoking  cars  where  cuspidors  were  provided  the  floors  were  in 
clean  condition. 

Miscellaneous  Inspections. 

In  addition  to  the  above  operations,  the  following  premises  were 
inspected : 

lodging  houses 30 

Canneries  and  fruit  packing  houses 51 

Slaughterhouses    20 

Meat  and  vegetable  markets 47 

Bakeries  and  restaurants 40 

Creameries  and  dairies 27 

Laundries    37 

Hospitals  and  sanitariums 0 

Pnblic  schools 21 

Miscellaneoos    inspections    299 

587 
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Re  inspections. 

Lodjfin^  booses }^ 

Cannenes  and  fruit  packing  houses 20 

SlaoKbterhoDses    J^ 

Meat  and  vegetable  markets 2^ 

Bakeries  and  restaurants 26 

Dairies  and  creameries U 

Public   scbools    S 

Laundries    ' 


It  was  found  during  the  reinspeetions  that  practically  all  the  requii^ 
ments  recommended  have  been  complied  wdth. 

Sixty  samples  of  water  were  collected  from  various  water  supplies 
throughout  the  state  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory 
for  examination. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  inspections  were  made  in  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  during  the  season  of  1914. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty -nine  sanitary  reports  were  submitted  during 
the  biennial  period. 
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BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION— FINANCE. 

L.  B.  Maixobt,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  its 
work  during  the  past  few  years,  resulting  in  a  natural  distribution  of 
the  various  activities  into  subdepartments  or  bureaus,  each  presided 
over  bv  a  director. 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Administration  has  general  supervision  over  all 
departments  and  directs  the  policy  and  financial  expenditures  of  the 
Bciard  of  Health.  This  bureau  directly  administers  the  following 
appropriations : 

Contagious  Diseases,  chapter  337,  1915 ; 
Printing,  chapter  393, 1915 ; 
Stenographic  Service,  chapter  393,  1915 ;  and 
Traveling  and  Contingent,  chapter  393,  1915. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  chapter  223,  1905,  located 
at  Berkeley,  maintains  a  laboratory  for  bacteriological  and  chemical 
analyses.  It  is  very  largely  through  this  bureau  that  investigations 
of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and  epidemics  are  made.  The  antirabic 
appropriation,  chapter  393,  1915,  is  administered  by  this  bureau. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  located  at  Berkeley,  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Acts,  (foods) 
chapter  181,  (drugs)  chapter  186,  1907,  and  also  administers  the  Cold 
Storage  Act,  chapter  360,  1913. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  chapter  319,  1913,  has 
charge  of  the  issuing  of  certificates  to  registered  nurses,  the  examina- 
tions for  same  being  held  semiannually.  The  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  bureau  are  provided  from  the  registration  fee  of  $10.00 
paid  by  all  who  take  the  examinations  or  are  accredited  from  other 
states. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  chapter  478,  1915,  located 
at  Berkeley,  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  stream  pollution 
laws.  It  makes  examinations  of  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  recom- 
mends the  granting  of  permits  for  the  operation  of  same. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  administers  the  appropriation,  pro- 
vided in  chapter  766  of  1915,  for  subsidizing  county  hospitals  which 
hare  tuberculosis  wards.  The  haspital  management  is  required  to 
maintain  these  wards  according  to  standards  established  by  the  bureau 
and  approved  by  the  board. 

The  following  financial  statement  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures.  Where  two  amounts  appear  under 
a  heading  opposite  an  appropriation,  the  upper  represents  expendi- 
tures from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  and  the  lower  amount  from 
July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 
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FINANCIAL 
BItnnial  Period  July  1,  1914,  to  June  SO.  191^ 


Name  of  appropfiatlon 


1.    Antfrablc  Virus 


2.    CoDtBg\ou»  Dlseaie 


8.    Hygienic  Laboratory 


4.    Nurses'  Registration 


5.    Cold  Storage 


6.    Foods  and  Drugs. 


7.    Printing 


8.    OfBce  Kqulpment 


9.    Sanitary  Engineering 


10.    Stenographic  Service 


11.    Traveling  and  Oontlngent. 


12.    TubercuioBis 
Totals    .. 


EcUbtlched 


R«femnsto         Chapter. 
EMwnl  fand  1915 

Jons  30.  1915  " 


Chapter  S91,  1913. 


S3 


Chapter  218.  1903. 


S37 


Chapter  223,  1906. 


1106  84 


Chapter  819,  1913. 


22  indfiS 


Chapter  360,  1918. 


156  27 


86 


Foo(te,  Ch.  181;  Drugs,  Oh. 
181-186,  1907;  Ch.  104, 1909.! 


1899 


544  13 


Ch.  461,  1918. 


Ch.  378;  Ch.  478-619,  1915. 


Chapter  680,  1918. 


6168 


1870 


Oh.  212-591, 1909;  ch.  776, 1915 


1,989  60 


129  92 


S8S 

1913 

478 

8» 


i» 


W6 
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STATEMENT. 

Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Years. 


Amount  of 

Amount 
brougbt 
rorwara 

Recf>lv«d 

from  other 

sources 

Total 

Expenditures 

1 

apdropHaUoD 

1914-15 

1915-16 

B&lances 

$5.000  00 

$2,500  06 

$20  00 

$7.629  06 

1 

$2,516  50 

$2.806  72 

$2,706  86 

57,723  84 

8,493  67 
5,621  28 

116,WW  19 

61,946  45 

43,141  84 

50.000  00 

9.114  86 

21.750  90 

Reverted, 
June,  1915 

91  33 
359  07 

86,800  40 

9.993  99 

17.470  09 

96.360  00 

450  40 

9,336  32 

44,383  38 

1,501  00 
4,535  34 

50,419  82 

6.326  78 

5.793  87 

Fmb 

6,036  84 

88,300  17 

975  37 

300  00 
1,600  00 

2,875  37 

1.116  22 

1.418  21 

» 

Fees 

1.900  00 

340  94 

2,296  38 

391  64 
1.052  40 

61.740  42 

24.584  60 

21.858  21 

5S.00O00 

1,444  04 

15,297  61 

8,000  00 

666  80 

8,695  39 

3.907  12 

3.006  54 

1,182  78 

168  30 
New 

168  30 
30,342  45 

112  24 

66  06 
11,852  34 

80,000  00 

842  55 

18,490  11 

t400  00 

2,400  00 
37.985  02 

1,200  00 
4.077  48 

1.200  00 
14,105  44 

224  67 

1,184  94 
1,175  41 

S.MOOO 

2,360  35 

19,202  10 

75,000  00 

4,546  12 

800 

79,564  12 

4,007  36 

6,409  89 

69,138  87 

ieoo,i£ooo 

$113,522  06 

1 

t21,676  58 

$435,348  56 

$110,386  74 

$129,218  21 

$196,743  61 

Si 
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t  *w 


i    Oo^taciecB  I\i«a«e 


J.    HFn«^  Laburmtory 


FINANCIAL  STATE 
Expcndituret 


n«=xK                                             Salutei                 ****                   O— w' 

9ft  00 
ia44 

m9 

__           JJSS  « 

SKM 

MOP 
417  »1 

_       «ua4i 

*7jM8S 

4n« 

-—-—----—- — - ■  -- '  '  '  ■  ■ 

sun 

M«» 

*.    X^s«»* 


r»tx= 


T.l»  7» 


5l    CoJd  Strr*^  ._ . 


rSi'  W. 


t.    7oc-5iB  aad  Dmf? 


•liSBC  T4 


30l9U  £7 


14 


6I6S 


I4li# 


T.    Prl=tiiic    -- 


8l    OSe«  E.r-';'::>^t 


9L    Sanitary  Err"=**rinir  TJ81  TT 

m    StenocTai'hic  S<rsice „ '  !,«»  OO 

IL    Travelinc  aod  Ontlnr^t . %JSS9  77 

•a.eB » 

I 

12.    Ttibcrr^oeis    '  T JB  80 

Totals  _ ti:^,oa  » 

•f,it^  'y  1.  l.'U.  lu  June  3X  1>:5. 
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TIM 


10  77 
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MENT— Continued. 
Itemized. 


Posugs 


Telephone 

and 
Telcfrapb 


Trarellng 


Cbemlcala 


Animals 


Printing  and 
Stationery 


1200  00 
161  81 


1351  81 


248  25  I 
292  00 


640  25 

oa>oo 

215  00 


835  00 

20  00 
35  00 


56  00 

22100 
160  00 


881  00 


11175 

$343  20 
307  94 

661  14 

$885  11 
999  52 

188  89 

1,884  63 

66  80 
1,061  44 

90  19 
38  94 

106  09 
99  62 

67  57 

1.147  24 

776  73 
966  49 

129  13 

201  n 

. 

1,782  22 

88  80 
406  75 

444  06 

4,487  10 
8,670  73 

249  40 
128  76 

8,157  83 

378  16 

$197  82 
192  86 


890  18 

801  77 
867  52 


869  29 
906  67 

651  07  ; 


1,557  74    . 

80  83 
55  07  ; 


144  90 

244  00 
204  58 


448  53 

596  71 
866  48 


1,401  19 


Bulletin 


$3,109  35 
2,622  70 


5,732  05 


74  00 


1,001  88 


397  69 


296  93 


494  80 
U6S94 

808  88 
668  88 

999  74 
2,882  68 

1 
' 

1 

1 
1 

1.658  24 

856  76 

8,882  42 

78  14 
1,079  41 

87  00 
226  00 

1 

1 
1 

■ 

821  42 

783  04 

812  00 

1,157  55 

1,104  46 

$<.207  8O 

$1,006  22 

$19,367  82 

$916  73 

$8r>5  85 

$5,778  22 

$5.732  05 
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•199  oe 
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M  ENT— Continued. 
I  temlztd — Continued. 


AdT«rtlainK 


R«ntln 
Los  Ancelet 


HiaceUaneous 


NoUry  fees 


Ophtlialmla 
neoiuttonun 


Supplies 

rabies 

campaign 


118  00 


181  00 


i 

48  09 
856  80 

'      89999 

1*19  18 

t44  56 

586  60 
215  65 

03  70  _.. 

802  25 

|162  00 
102  00 

210  82 
172  89 

1 
1 

882  71 

171  56 

832  52 

824  00 

504  07 

$1»928  81 


^50  00 


61  70 


268  50 
933  00 


1.201  50 


163  76 


11  80 


$324  00 


13,548  02 


Totals 


$4328  22 


$05,067  25 


$27,164  06 


$12,119  67 


$2,631  43 


$46,446  16 


$7,512  66 


$1G8  30 


$11,862  34 


$2.400  00 


$18,782  92 


$10,182  10 


$1,923  81         $239,083  18 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  COMMUNICABLE 

DISEASES. 

For  the  Biennial  Period  From  July  1»  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 
By  James  G.  Cummino,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  may  be  considered 
under  two  main  divisions :  epidemiological  investigations  and  laboratory 
work.  With  the  increase  in  medical  knowledge  regarding  modes  of 
transmission  and  methods  of  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  there 
has  developed  the  epidemiological  field  of  investigation.  When,  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  the  California  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  had  been  among  the  pioneers  to  incorporate  this  work  with 
the  laboratory  routine,  the  original  name  of  the  laboratory  was  changed, 
in  1915,  to  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases.  Preventive  medicine 
is  so  recent  a  development  that  the  cooperating  sciences  comprising  it 
are  yet  in  the  process  of  coordination.  Nevertheless  the  field  investiga- 
tion of  outbursts  of  disease  is  the  quickest,  most  complete,  means  of 
quelling  an  epidemic,  and  the  corroborating  work  of  the  laboratory  is 
becoming  auxiliary.  For  example,  a  typhoid  epidemic  can  be  brought 
under  immediate  control  only  by  a  proper  field  reconnaissance  followed 
by  laboratory  work.  The  eradication  of  hookworm  infection  among 
miners  depends  largely  upon  field  work  in  conjunction  with  the  labora- 
tory. The  control  of  epidemic  rabies  depends  upon  both  field  and  lab- 
oratory work,  as  does  the  extermination  of  insect-borne  diseases  such  as 
miliaria  and  spotted  fever;  so,  although  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  laboratory  will  be  only  auxiliary  to  this  new  field  work,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  neither  by  itself  can  fulfill  the  present-day  require- 
ments of  preventive  medicine.  The  more  active  the  field  work  in  con- 
trolling the  preventable  diseases,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  results  be 
shown  in  ultimately  diminishing,  not  only  the  number  of  epidemics,  but 
also  sporadic  cases;  for  in  general  it  may  be  considered  that  all  cases 
whether  epidemic  or  sporadic  arise  from  some  previous  one ;  so  the  aim 
of  epidemiological  reconnaissance  is  to  break  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion between  the  source  of  infection  and  the  community,  adding  thereby 
to  the  span  of  human  life.  The  following  list  of  field  investigations  for 
this  biennial  period  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  work  covered  by  the 
division  of  epidemiology  of  the  bureau. 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

Although  some  of  the  special  investigations  listed  in  the  following 
report  are  not  strictly  limited  to  the  field  of  epidemiology,  they  will  be 
reported  here  for  convenience. 

July— 1914. 

1.  Invest  juration,  by  physiological   tps*s,  of  the  strengths  of  tinctures  of  dijntali* 

and  strophanthus  found  in  the  market  (in  cooperation  with  the  State  Food  and 
Dnig  Laboratory). 

2.  Investigation  of  a  typhoid  infection  contracted  in  the  laboratory. 

^.     T  of  reported  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  persons  who  had  been  rac- 

ist typhoid  fever. 
'*  an  investigation  into  the  bacterial  contents  of  tomato  products. 
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August. 

5.  Inyestigation  of  a  water-borne  typhoid  epidemic  at  Healdsburg. 

6.  Beginning  of  an  investigation  of  a  disease  reported  to  be  prevalent  among  the 

veterans  of  the  Spanish  war. 
la.  Completion  of  an  investigation,  by  physiological  tests,  of  the  strengths  of  tinc- 
tures of  digitalis  and  strophanthus  fonnd  in  the  market  (in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory). 

7.  Investigation  of  smallpox  in  Humboldt  County. 

Sept«mb«r. 

6a.  Completion  of  an  investigation  of  a  disease  reported  to  be  prevalent  among 

veterans  of  the  Spanish  war. 
S.     Statistical  study  of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  rabies  in  California  during  the 

biennial  period  ending  June  90,  1914. 

October — none. 

November. 

9.     Investigation    of    sanitary    conditions    and    suspected    scarlet    fever    in    Good 
Templars'  Home,  near  Vallejo. 

10.  Investigation  of  a  case  suspected  of  being  Verruca  Peruana. 

December. 

11.  Investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  at  Anaheim. 

12.  Investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  at  Hanford. 

13.  Investigation  of  the  methods  of  transmission  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis. 

January — 1915. 

14.  An  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in  the  civil  popu- 

lation of  California. 

15.  A  study  of  methods  of  preventing  deterioration  of  sensitized  typhoid  vaccine 

while  on  storage  after  distribution. 

16.  An  investigation,  through  correspondence,  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  rabies 

in  those  parts  of  Oregon  and  Nevada  adjacent  to  Modoc  County. 

17.  A  field  investigation  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  near  Los  Banos. 

February. 

18.  A  field  investigation  of  the  diphtheria  epidemic  at  Petaluma. 

19.  A  field  investigation,  in  cooperation  with  the  representative  of  the  United  States 

Public  Health  Service,  of  the  rabies  situation  in  Modoc  County. 
14a.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in 

the  civil  population  of  California. 
Via.  Continuation  of  a  study  of  the  methods  of  preventing  deterioration  of  sensitized 

typhoid  vaccine  while  on  storage  after  distribution. 

20.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  human  rabies  at  Santa  Cruz. 

21.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  human  rabies  in  San  Francisco  due  to  a  dog  bite 

received  in  Watsonville. 

March. 

146.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in 
the  civil  population  of  California. 

April. 

22.  Investigation  of  the  later  history  of  a  typhoid  carrier  (H.O.)  under  quarantine 

by  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
14r.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in 
the  civil  population  of  California. 

23.  Investigation  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  proposed  temporary  dam  across  the 

Russian  River  at  Healdsburg. 
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May. 

24.  Investigation  of  a  haman  case  of  rabies  in  Emeryville. 

25.  A  field  investigation  of  watersheds  in  the  bay  region. 

14d.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  resalts  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  io 
the  civil  population  of  California. 

26.  Investigation  of  a  milk-borne  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Colusa. 

27.  Investigation  of  two  cases  of  temporary  local  paralyses  complicating  the  aoti- 

rabic  treatment. 

JUIM. 

28.  Investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  in  Los  Angeles. 

29.  Cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco  Health  Department  in  an  Investigation  of 

diphtheria. 

30.  Investigation  of  a  case  of  paralysis  erroneously  reported  as  rabies. 
July. 

31.  Investigation  of  an  erroneous  report  that  there  was  cholera  at  San  Pablo. 

32.  Investigation  of  a  case,  falsely  suspected  of  being  plague,  at  Sunnyvale. 

33.  Investigation  of  a  case  of  streptococcus  infection,  suspected  of  being  pla^e,  tt 

San  Leandro. 

34.  Laboratory  investigation  of  a  human  case  of  plague  at  Concord. 

August. 

35.  An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  on  a  ranch  in  Sonoma  County  near  Healdsbors- 

36.  Examination  of  two  disinfectants  for  their  phenol  coefficients. 

September. 

37.  An  investigation  of  reported  cases  of  typhoid  fever  among  employees  of  the  State 

Highway  Commission  near  Napa. 

38.  Investigation  of  a  complaint  regarding  breeding  of  mosquitoes  in  a  pool  sitnated 

at  Orland. 

39.  Investigation  of  malarial  conditions  at  Orland. 

October. 

40.  An  investigation  of  diphtheria  in  the  Fairmont  School  at  Rust. 

41.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California. 

November. 

42.  An  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Santa  Barbara. 

43.  An  investigation  of  a  reported  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Daly  City. 

44.  An  investijration  of  a  milk-borne  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Richmond. 

45.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California. 

December. 

46.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California. 

47.  Investigation  of  rabies  in  Modot*  and  lessen  counties. 

January — 1916. 

48.  An  investigation  of  the  typhoid  fever  situation  at  Redding. 
40.     An  investigation  of  a  suspected  case  of  smallpox  at  Stockton. 

50.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California. 

February. 

51.  An  investigation  of  hookworm  disease  in  the  gold  mines  at  Jackson. 

52.  An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  at  Antioch. 

53.  An  investigation  of  smallpox  at  the  Montezuma  mine,  Placerville. 

54.  An  investigation  of  the  water  supply  of  Santa  Barbara. 

March. 

55.  An  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Colfax. 
5G.     An  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Napa. 

57.     An  investigation  of  smallpox  at  Placerville. 
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April. 

5S.    An  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Escalon. 

50.    An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Los  Banos. 

60.    An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Patterson. 

56o.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Napa. 

51a.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  hookworm  in  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

May. 

OL    An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Auburn. 

62.  An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Helm. 

63.  An  investigation  of  a  suspected  case  of  typhus  fever  at  Oxnard. 
t>l    An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Patterson. 

516.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  hookworm  in  the  gold  mines  of  California. 
^M.    An  investigation  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia  at  Bieber. 

tMl    Investigation  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties. 
67.    An  investigation  of  diphtheria  at  Mokelumne  Hill. 

JurM. 

*i8.    An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Helm,  Fresno  County. 

69.    An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  at  Wheatville. 

7(X    An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  fever  outbreak  at  Maricopa  and  Taft. 

71.  An  investigation  of  diarrhea  at  Protestant  Sacramento  Orphanage. 

51c.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  hookworm  in  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

72.  An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  S.  S.  Wasp. 

73.  An  investigation  of  a  reported  epidemic  of  dysentery  at  Paso  Robles. 

LABORATORY  DIVISION. 

The  laboratory  work  of  this  bureau  may  be  considered  under  two  sub- 
divisions: 

First,  preventive  therapeutics:  preparation  of  antirabic  vaccine  and 
treatment  of  patients ;  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  antityphoid 
vaccine;  and  free  distribution  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  outfits  to 
physicians  and  midwives. 

Second,  biological  examinations:  laboratory  diagnosis  of  submitted 
specimens;  swabs  for  diphtheria,  stools  for  hookworm,  tissue  for 
anthrax,  blood  smears  for  malaria,  blood  serum  for  syphilis  (Wasser- 
mann  test),  blood  for  typhoid  fever  (Widal  test),  blood  for  spotted  and 
typhus  fever,  pus  for  gonococcus  infection,  brain  tissue  for  rabies,  tissue 
for  plague,  and  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli.  These  examinations  are 
made  at  the  request  of  physicians  only,  and  are  made  without  charge. 

I.    Preventive  Therapeutics. 
Rabies. 

The  Pasteur  antirabic  vaccine  is  prepared  at  the  main  laboratory  of 
this  bureau.  It  is  administered  at  the  main  laboratory  in  Berkeley,  at 
the  branch  laboratories  in  Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles,  also  by 
official  bacteriologists  who  in  different  cities  are  deputized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital,  and  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard.  The  treatment  is  given  free,  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  local  health  oflScer  or  on  the  application  of  the  patient,  parents  or 
^ruardian,  with  the  statement  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  pay  the 
usual  fee.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  work  of  this  bureau — field  investiga- 
tions, laboratory  examinations,  preparation  and  distribution  of  vaccines, 
with  the  exception  of  antirabic  vaccine — is  without  charge  to  all  citizens 
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of  California,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  that  the  antirabic  vaccine  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  of  free 
treatment  to  all  citizens  needing  it  by  this  bureau,  its  branches  and 
deputized  bacteriologists. 

A  total  of  202  patients  were  given  the  Pasteur  preventive  treatment 
during  the  biennial  period.  Although  there  has  been  an  extensive 
epidemic  of  rabies  among  coyotes  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties,  result- 
ing in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  stock,  and  representing  an 
enormous  loss  to  the  ranchmen,  yet  the  number  of  human  cases  treated 
is  only  about  one-third  the  number  treated  during  the  previous  period. 
Patients  numbering  151  were  bitten  by  dogs,  seven  by  cats,  four  by 
coyotes,  one  by  a  Guinea  pig,  one  by  a  skunk,  two  by  horses,  seven  were 
exposed  to  the  saliva  of  rabid  cows,  and  16  were  exposed  to  a  case  of 
hydrophobia.  Among  those  treated,  four  died  from  hydrophobia.  Two 
of  these  developed  the  disease  during  the  course  of  treatment,  and  one 
four  days,  another  15  days,  after  the  completion  of  the  treatment.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  three  of  these  fatal  cases  were  bitten  on  the 
head  in  close  proximity  to  the  central  nervous  system,  and  had  the 
cauterization  of  the  bites  in  these  cases  been  more  thorough,  the  chances 
of  successful  Pasteur  treatment  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 
Much  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  the  virus  planted  within  the 
wound. 

No  untoward  effects,  as  paralysis  or  abscesses,  resulted  from  the  treat- 
ment ;  although  the  usual  mild  anaphylactic  reaction  occurred  in  most 
cases,  and  in  one  there  was  vomiting  after  each  treatment.  The  method 
of  preparation  of  the  vaccine  was  that  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

Of  the  202  patients  treated,  168  were  bitten  by  animals  proved  rabid 
by  laboratory  examination.  Statistics  show  that  the  mortality  among 
untreated  cases  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  as  168  of  our  patients 
were  bitten  by  animals  known  to  be  rabid,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  at  least  35  lives  have  been  saved  to  the  commonwealth  during 
the  last  biennial  period.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  summary  of 
the  laboratory  records  of  all  the  patients  and  the  biting  animals  are 
included  in  Table  I,  where  it  will  be  noted  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
patients  are  treated  as  the  result  of  positive  laboratory  findings  in  the 
biting  animals,  and  that  a  relatively  small  percentage  is  treated  merely 
on  the  suspicion  that  the  animal  was  rabid.  There  is  presented  bj 
counties  in  Table  II  the  total  number  of  Pasteur  patients  treated. 
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TABLE  1. — Pasteur  Treatments,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 


PUce  of  admlnlitration 


Number 
of  cases 


Tteat- 

meDts 
com- 
pleted 


Deaths 


Diagnosis  in  biting 
animal  based  on — 


Negri 
bodies 
or  In- 
ocula- 
tloa 


Ob- 
served 
symp- 
toms 


Main  Laboratonr  at  Berkeley 

Northern  Branch  at  Sacramento 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch  at  Fresno 

Soothem  Branch  at  Los  Angeles... 

Laboratory  of  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Health, 

by  depntixed  bacteriologist 

Laboratory  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Health, 

by  deputized  bacteriologist 

Laboratory   of   the  San   Diego   City   Board   of 

Health,  by  deputized  bacteriologist 

Laboratory    of    the    San    Francisco    Board    of 

Health,  by  deputized  bacteriologist 

Letterman  Oen^al  Hospital,  Ftealdio,  San  Fran- 

dico,  by  deputized  bacteriologist 

IT&Ited  States  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Liland,  by 

dflpotted  bacteriologist 


Totals 


^Including  4  laboratory  helpers. 

TABLE    2. — Distribution    of   Treated    Cases    by    Counties. 

Alameda 36  Shasta  

Lot  Angeks 86   San  Luis  Obispo _ 

Lassen  _ _ 15  Solano  

Modoc _ 15   Kings   

San  Diego 14   Marin  - 

San  PrandscD 18  Napa    

Santa  Cniz 11   Placer   

Sacramento    _ 

Fresno 

Orange 

Contra  Gosta -. 

Stanislaus 

Imperial 

Tnlare  _ 

Santa  aara _ 


Sus- 
picious 
blstoty 


88 
7 
8 

34 

81 
6 
8 

84 

4 

58 
6 
8 

38 

17 

1 
0 
1 

10 

9  ._ 9 

1 

30 

1 

28 28 

1 

2 

7 

7 

!     7 

1 

0 

20 

1 

18  17 

1 

2 

2 

1 

;       1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

202 

193 

4 

168 

24 

•8 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


10 


8 
2 
2 


9  San  Joaquin  .._ 

8  Santa  Barbara  .— 

7  Sierra  

6  Yolo   - 

5  Flagstaff,  Ariz 

4  

4         Total   202 

3 


Antitjrphoid  (Prophylactic)  Vaccine. 

Since  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916,  12,754  complete  treatments  of 
antityphoid  vaccine  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  free  among 
248  physicians. 

The  vaccine  has  been  furnished  in  large  lots  for  militia  men,  for 
employees  in  the  oil  fields  and  at  lumber  camps,  and  for  state  prisoners, 
as  well  as  in  small  quantities  to  physicians  for  the  immunization  of 
individual  patients. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  Prophylaxis. 

In  complying  with  the  law,  chapter  724,  Statutes  of  1915,  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,''  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health  made  provision  for  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  a  specially  prepared  outfit  containing  1  per  cent  silver 
nitrate  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  About  ten  thou- 
s^d  of  these  outfits,  together  with  directions  for  use,  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  city  and  county  health  officers,  midwives,  registered 
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physicians,  hospitak  and  depositories  of  this  bureau.  These  outfits 
may  now  be  obtained  without  cost  from  any  health  officer,  from  the 
main  laboratory  of  this  bureau  or  at  any  one  of  the  two  himdred 
depositories  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state. 
Accompanying  each  outfit  is  a  copy  of  the  law  relative  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  duties  imposed  upon 
physicians  or  any  other  person  lawfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
obstetrics  or  assisting  at  childbirth.  This  distribution  of  information 
relative  to  the  law  has  already  had  effect  in  stimulating  the  reporting  of 
blindness.  Such  reports  are  essential,  not  only  to  make  more  accurate 
the  vital  statistics  of  this  state,  but  also  because  any  measure  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  tends  to  decrease  the  future  tax  burden  of  the 
community ;  in  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  the  free  distribution  of  these 
outfits  with  their  accompanying  information  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
the  practice  of  prophylaxis  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

United  States  statistics  for  1910  show  that  there  were  1,329  blind 
persons  in  California.  In  at  least  20  per  cent,  or  265  of  these,  the  sight 
could  have  been  saved  by  a  simple  prophylactic  application.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  about  eighty  thousand  births  in  this  state 
during  the  next  biennial  period,  and  as  it  is  expected  that  we  can  reach 
at  least  one-third  of  these,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  $1,575  be  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty-five  thousand 
opthalmia  neonatorum  outfits,  and  that  an  additional  sum  of  $350 
be  provided  for  the  necessary  postage. 

II.    BIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  July  1,  1905, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  laboratorv  exam- 
inations  each  successive  biennial  period.  The  number  of  examinations 
has  increased  from  about  2,000  for  the  early  biennial  period  to  over 
23,000  for  the  last  period.  This  marked  increase  indicates  that 
physicians  are  realizing  the  value,  not  only  to  public  health,  but  to 
private  practice  of  this  diagnostic  work.  In  Table  IV  there  will  be 
found  statistics  for  the  successive  biennial  periods.  It  is  important  to 
notice  the  rate  of  increase  and  the  number  of  examinations  for  each 
successive  period ;  furthermore,  the  number  of  examinations  by  diseases 
are  all  increased  with  the  exception  of  plague.  In  Table  IV  there  is 
presented  for  the  last  biennial  period  the  number  of  examinations  and 
results,  according  to  diseases,  for  the  successive  six-month  periods. 

In  Table  III  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  examinations  for  each  of  the  successive  six-month 
periods,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  making  of  water 
analyses  has  been  transferred  from  this  bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering. 
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TABLE  3. — Number  of  Examinations  and  Results,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 


Anthrax 


Diphtheria 


I 


I 


Gonococcus 
infection 


? 


5 
P 


Hookworm 


r 


9 

I 
I 


July  to  December,  1914.. 

Janotry  to  July,  1915 

Julj  to  December,  1915. 
Janaary  to  June,  1916.. 


Totals 


12 
4 

7 
8 


42 
£3 
49 
80 


26        144 


634 
1,222 
1,281 

997 


4.184 


2.011 
4.220 
4,124 
8,296 


18,651 


12 

91 

112 

101 


316 


74 
218 
248 
212 


747 


418 


418 


5 
4 

2 
1,245 


1,256 


TABLE  3. — Number  of  Examinations  and  Results^  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 — 

Continued. 


Piacue 


July  to  December,  1914.. 
January  to  July,  1915... 
July  to  December,  1015- . 
JaoDary  to  June,  1916.. 


Totals 


Poaltii 

^ 

1 

1   ? 

1 

1 

1'  » 

1 

70  1 

36  

66  1 

114  I 


276 


'Including  2  from  the  state  of  Oregon, 
including  2  from  the  state  of  Nevada. 


Babies 


STPhilla 


1 

TotaL 

I 

7 

I 

? 

1 

1 
1 

S 

1 

1 
1 

42 

1 

97 

39 

277 

138 

97 

66 

673 

82 

!   65 

68 

617 

»180 

844 

100 

889 

292 

003 

273 

2,456 

TABLE  3. — Number  of  Examinations  and  Results,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 — 

Continued. 


Tuberculoala 

f 

t 

S 

•^ 

• 

1 

Typhoid 


July  to  December,  1914 64 

Jwmary  to  July,  1915 i  100 

^^  to  December,  1916 '  112 

January  to  June,  1916 120 


Totals 


896 


Water 
pollution 


>      t 


s        • 
I         J 


Miscellaneous 


I 

I 


300 
895 
884 
427 

179 
77 
87 

5o; 

600 
892 
591 

485  . 

1 

149 
123 
141 

295 
223 
229 

25 

14 

9 

11 

' 

1,506 

863 

1,927 

418 

747 

59 

Total 


a 
I 


58  1,171 

29  1,738 

82  I    1.857 

29  1,991 


§ 


I 
I 
I 
I 
1  _ 


3,739 
6,310 
6.395 
7,021 


148  I    6,7o7      23,465 


6—26023 


ijai 



n 

IJ 

ini 

IW6_ 

s 

S,W7 
10.834' 

3S3 

1^ 

...      «> 

»»B 

1.1(« 

1^ 

6W' 

* 

Biennial  peilod,  Jul;  I.  )»«.  lo  June  W. 
Biomlal  period,  Jul;  1.  IMS.  lo  Junt  M, 

BIoidF*!  p«riod,  Jnlf  1,  1910,  to  Judf  3D.  lOTZ 

Bi«iiil*l  period,  Jul  J  1,  iei&  lo  June  30,  Uli 

Blomlsl  perloil,  Jul}  1,  i9U,  to  June  30,  lOlt..- 


children  In  Berlc 

■Enoluaive  or  l.stt  exaiinti^ 

—     ■    --  e  of  8,S2B  diphthi 


dlphthiTla  examinations  made  In  apecUl  examinations 

,  OtovUIf,  Hayward  and  Colfax. 

examltmtlons  ot  rata  (rota  Berkeley.     The  expense  wu 

iminations  made  In   special   eiamlnatioi 

nl nations  mads  In  special  lovestlsatlons 


IB  at  lb' 

of  KbD^l 


Although  anthrax  is  rarely  present  in  the  human  being  and  is  not 
a  very  prevalent  disease  among  animals  in  this  state,  yet  the  early 
diagnosis  of  a  single  case  in  a  herd  is  of  economic  valne  to  the  rancher 
and  of  health  importance  lo  the  populace.  Of  144  specimens  examined. 
26  were  reported  positive  for  this  disease.  All  positive  specimens  are 
reported  not  only  to  the  sender  of  the  specimen,  but  also  to  the  Stat* 
Veterinarian. 

Diphtheria. 

The  increase  of  22.^»  per  eent  in  the  number  of  routine  diphtheri« 
examinations  shows  the  recognition  by  the  medical  profession  of  thf 
value  of  this  means  of  identifying  carriers  and  of  determuiing  the 
release  from  quarantine  of  those  convalescent.  The  local  health  officer 
alone  has  power  to  institute  or  raise  quarantine  in  cases  of  diphtheria; 
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80  all  negative,  as  well  as  positive  specimens,  are  reported  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  attending  physician.  The  percentage  of  increase  does  not 
include  2,815  special  examinations  among  school  children. 

Gonococcus. 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  gonorrhoea  is  responsible  for  about  75  per 
cent  of  gynecological  cases,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  all  blindness  in 
infants,  not  to  mention  the  results  of  the  disease  in  the  male,  it  is  patent 
that  physicians  should  resort  more  freely  to  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of 
this  disease.  The  eugenic  movement  should  convince  laymen,  as  well 
as  physicians,  of  the  advisability  of  a  general  medical  examination  of 
men  before  they  marry,  and  this  should  include  as  a  routine  the  exam- 
ination for  venereal  disease. 

Hookworm  Infection. 

An  investigation  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  hookworm  infection 
among  California  miners  was  taken  up  in  March,  1916.  The  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  allied  their  forces  in  the  campaign  against 
this  infection.  As  the  disease  could  be  considered  an  industrial  accident, 
and  as  it  can  be  carried  from  the  mines  of  one  state  to  those  of  another, 
and  as  it  is  dangerous,  communicable,  and  preventable,  each  of  the 
interested  organizations  is  desirous  of  stamping  it  out.  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
White,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  devoted  four  months  to  the 
study  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  mines.  As  a  result  of  his 
investigation,  Mr.  White  has  made  recommendations  for  improvements 
in  toilet  and  drainage  facilities.  Of  1,256  specimens  examined  by  this 
bureau,  413  were  found  positive  for  hookworm  infection.  In  fact,  in 
one  of  the  mines  77  per  cent  of  the  underground  men  were  infected.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  certain  mines,  the  percentage  of  infection  is  low,  yet 
the  prevalence  of  the  infection  among  California  miners  means  a  great 
economic  loss  to  laborers  and  to  employers  owing  to  lowered  efficiency 
and  increased  sickness  rate.  The  infection  is  preventable  by  instituting 
sanitary  precautions,  and  recommendations  for  sanitary  improvements 
have  been  made  to  the  superintendents  of  the  various  mines.  Hook- 
worm infection  is  easily  curable  and  a  large  percentage  of  those  found 
infected  have  been  cured  by  routine  treatment  with  chenopodium. 
There  are  in  California  about  10,000  miners,  all  of  whom  should  be 
examined  as  soon  as  possible.  Those  infected  should  be  treated,  then 
re-examined. 

Malaria. 

Aside  from  the  laboratory  routine  examination  of  suspected  malarial 
specimens  this  bureau  is  carrying  on  a  field  investigation  with  the  idea 
of  determining  the  endemic  index  of  this  disease.  At  the  present  stage 
of  development  of  this  new  field  work,  it  would  appear  from  the  endemic 
index  that  the  disease  is  as  prevalent  in  certain  sections  of  this  state  as 
in  certain  malaria-ridden  southern  states. 

Aside  from  this  work,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  human  being,  a  mosquito  survey  was 
^dertaken.  Professor  W.  B.  Ilerms,  the  consulting  parasitologist  of 
^is  bureau,  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Freeborn,  is  making  an  extensive 
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survey  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state  during  this  summer.  The 
object  of  this  survey  is  to  determine  the  foci  of  prevalence  of  the  various 
species  of  the  Anopheles  mosquito  and  to  devise  means  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  menace  to  public  health. 

It  is  a  fact  tliat  many  residents,  even  in  the  most  highly  infected 
malarial  districts  of  California,  have  their  misgivings,  not  only  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  malaria,  but  also  as  to  the  relationship  the  mosquito  bears 
to  the  transmissibility  of  this  economically  wasteful  disease.  Particu- 
larly is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  older  residents,  and  many  loyal  citizens 
persist,  in  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  **  there  is  no  malaria 
in  our  town.''  In  one  county  in  particular  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  workingman  denies  himself  the  customary  vacation,  anticipating 
enforced  idleness  during  his  annual  malaria  visitation.  There  ls  a 
mining  town  that  has  been  malarial-ridden  for  years  and  during  the 
two  months  of  greatest  prevalence  there  is  a  serious  labor  problem, 
owing  to  absences  resulting  in  an  economic  loss  both  to  the  operator  and 
the  laborer.  During  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  a  movement, 
led  by  the  more  intelligent,  to  install  a  sewage  system  and  provide  for 
proper  drainage  of  mosquito-breeding  foci.  This  movement  has  been 
opposed  by  a  class  who  do  not  realize  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  the 
necessity  of  proper  sanitary  measures  leading  to  the  abatement  of  mos- 
quito breeding.  Towns  of  this  type  should  have  community  instruction 
in  all  matters  regarding  malaria.  A  field  man,  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  control  of  malaria,  and  provided  with  a 
laboratory  outfit — microscope,  stains,  and  slides — should  spend  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  such  communities  demonstrating  the  various  phases  of  the 
malaria  problem  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity  as  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  treatment  and  mosquito  control. 

1  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  full 
time  man  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year  and  traveling  expenses,  whose 
duty  will  be  to  carry  on  intensive  work  in  the  eradication  of  malaria. 

Plague. 

Owing  to  the  eradicative  measures  employed  for  the  extermination  of 
squirrels,  only  one  case  of  plague  is  reported  for  the  last  biennial 
period,  as  contrasted  with  three  for  the  previous  one.  Case  N.  G., 
Moraga,  California,  age  21,  track  laborer  on  railroad,  slept  on  Moraga 
railway  station  platform  the  night  of  July  9,  1915.  He  developed 
symptoms  of  illness  July  13th.  On  examination,  a  bubo  was  found  in 
the  right  femoral  region.  On  aspiration  a  small  amount  of  serum  was 
obtained  which  on  being  stained  revealed  the  presence  of  numerous 
small  bacilli  with  rounded  ends  and  some  showing  bipolar  staining.  A 
culture  of  the  aspirated  fluid  was  inoculated  into  two  guinea  pigs. 
These  died  in  five  days.  The  post-mortem  findings  in  these  were  those  of 
plague.  The  organisms  isolated  from  the  spleen  were  both  morphologi- 
cally and  culturally  typical  for  Bacillus  pestis.  The  patient  had  all 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  bubonic  form  of  plague.  He  died  on 
the  eighth  day  of  illness,  but  unfortunately  an  autopsy  was  not 
obtained. 
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Rabies. 

The  total  number  of  examinations  of  suspected  rabid  animals  has 
decreased  20  per  cent  for  this  period.  Moreover,  there  has  been  the 
large  decrease  of  110  per  cent  in  the  number  of  positive  findings  among 
the  specimens  examined.  This  shows  that  health  authorities  are  not 
relying  on  a  diagnosis  from  symptoms  alone  but  are  resorting  to  the 
laboratory  report  for  a  definite  diagnosis.  In  Table  V  is  presented  by 
months  the  records  of  the  examinations  of  specimens  for  rabies.  In 
Table  VI  there  is  brought  together  by  counties  the  positive  specimens 
of  rabies.  The  large  number  of  specimens  from  Modoc  and  Lassen 
counties  is  accounted  for  by  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic,  chiefly 
among  coyotes.  The  transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  human  being, 
cattle,  and  sheep — resulting  in  a  large  financial  loss  to  live  stock  men — 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  vigorous  campaign  against  coyotes  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health.  Although  the  disease  has  involved  new 
areas  it  is  becoming  less  prevalent,  largely  because  of  the  general  recog- 
nition of  the  means  of  control. 


TABLE   5. — Examination   of  Suspected   Rabid  Specimens   by   Months. 


Besultof 
examlDAtlons 


Positive 

dlarnoslB 

baaed  on — 


Animals  found  poaldve 


1914- 

Joly   

Aogiot 

September    

October   

NoTember   

December  

1915- 

Jtouary    

Febntry    

lUrdj 

April 

Itoj  

Jmie 

July 

Aufutt  

September — 

October   

NoTember   .- 

Deeambcr    . 

Jiouary  

l'W)niary    

Mtreb  

April   ._ 

May  

JoDe    _ 
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4 
9 
4 
9 
12 

6 
7 
8 
4 
7 
8 
3 
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6 
10 
13 

19 
42' 
52 
28< 
31 
8 


15 
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18  ' 

2 

5 

1 

10 

4 

9 

4 

22 

9 

7  - 

-!.»-•• 

11 

4 

6 

1 

16 

9 

6  - 



18 

12 

8  - 

14  ' 

6 

10  -. 

•  ••  — 
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7 

11  ,.. 

•  a.  - 

19 

8 

n  L. 

■•••M  * 

15 

4 
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*■»«  * 

20 

7 

6  1 

1  1 

10 

3 

3 

1  1 

7  II 

3 

5  .. 

1 

5  . 
2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

14 

5 

4 

6 

15 

5 

» 

2 

21 

10 

7  .. 

24 

17 

85 

«  «■_  • 

73 

38 

47  !.. 

»  »  —  — 

96 

49 

23 

2 

51 

26 

25 

1 

57 

31 

29  ' 

4 

41 

8 

1 

6 
3 

2 
4 
3 
2 


9 


H 


4 

I 


S 


4 - ' 

3  1    , 

8 horse 

4    1 

8  1 

12 


6 
5 
8 
4 
7 
2 
3 


2  ;. 


1 
1 

5 
4 

8 

11 

12 

10 

6 

2 


Totato    288      801        27       fiOO       268        20       134 
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3 
13 
21 
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5 
3 
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2 

1 
8 
2 
4 

7 

5 
3 
9 


4 
2 
4 


4 

2 

;| 

3 

4 
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1 

b'cat 

2 

14 

H 

2 

14 

85 

10 

7 

*3 

3 

12 

*7 

4 

3 

---... 

1 

61 


22        76 


JIor»e,  unknown. 

IJheep,  ram,  two  horses. 

■Horse,  sheep,  two  bobcats,  goat. 

■HorBe,  sheep,  hog. 

•Horse,  four  sheep,  wildcat,  unknown. 
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TABLE  6. — Positive  Cases  of  Rabies  by  Counties. 

Alameda  ..- IB  San   Prandsco  

Contra  Ooeta  5  San  Mateo  

Presno    _ 7  Santa  Barbara 

Imperial _.  8  Santa  Clara   

Kin£8   7  Santa  Oruz  _ 

Lateen    55  Shasta  - 10 

IxM  Angeles  _ 1  Sierra  

Madera   - 2  Slaklyou 

Marin  1  Sonoma 

Modoc  - 107  Stanislaus   

Napa    _ 1  T^ama    

Nevada    1  Tulare  

Plaeer    — 1  Tuolumne — . 

Plumas   _.- ._  2  Yuba    ...J 

Riverside 4                                                                             

Sacramento    _  1         Total  ffiS 

San   Benito    _ S  Stat*  of  Oregon _ _ i 

San  Bernardino  6  State  of  Nevada 2 

San  Diego ___ 2 

Sjrphilis. 

During  the  last  biennial  period,  2,456  specimens  of  blood  were  exam- 
ined by  the  Wassermann  test ;  273  of  these,  or  10.6  per  cent,  were  found 
positive  for  syphilis.  The  specimens  were  submitted  from  66  towns 
and  by  192  physicians.  The  following  public  institutions  have  sub- 
mitted many  specimens  for  diagnosis : 

University  of  California  Infirmary. 

Alameda  County  Infirmary. 

Fresno  County  Hospital. 

San  Joaquin  County  Hospital. 

San  Jose  County  Hospital. 

Sacramento  Settlement  Association. 

Alameda  Society  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Baby  Hospital,  Oakland. 

Oakland  College  of  Medicine. 

FoLsom  State  Prison  at  Represa. 

California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin. 

California  School  for  GirLs,  at  Whittier. 

Whittier  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

Riverside  Cement  Works. 
Nearly  all  specimens  received  from  the  above  institutions  were  from 
persons  suspected  of  having  syphilis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  River- 
side Cement  Works — a  private  institution — has  sent  a  specimen  from 
every  employee  or  applicant  for  employment,  whether  the  disease  was 
suspected  or  not.  This  progressive  company  has  made  it  compulsoo' 
for  every  employee  of  this  concern  to  submit  to  a  routine  medical  exam- 
ination, a  part  of  which  is  the  blood  test  for  syphilis.  Among  these 
men,  most  of  whom  are  foreigners,  a  number  give  positive  reactions  but 
show  no  clinical  manifestation  and  deny  infection.  The  investigation 
has  in  several  instances  demonstrated  to  this  company  the  important 
relationship  between  syphilis  and  industrial  accident  and  insurance. 

Tuberculosis. 

The  examination  of  sputum,  and  sometimes  urine,  from  suspected 
cases  of  tuberculosis  has  increased  60  per  cent  for  this  biennial  period. 
Although  the  increase  was  large,  the  total  number  of  examinations  was 
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only  1,506.  Inasmuch  as  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis 
through  laboratory  examination  is  good  in  the  early  stages  of  this  dis- 
ease, this  bureau  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  an  increasing  number  of 
physicians  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

Tjrphoid  Fever. 

There  was  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  for  this  biennial  period  in  the 
number  of  Widal  tests,  although  the  relative  total  remained  about  the 
same  for  the  successive  six-month  periods.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  positive  findings.  The  Widal 
test  is  applicable  both  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  and  the  identification 
of  the  carrier;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  not  decisive. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  every  case  of  typhoid  should  be 
investigated  as  to  the  source  of  infection.  The  thoroughness  as  well  as 
the  number  of  such  investigations  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
field  and  of  the  laboratory  force  at  the  disposal  of  this  bureau. 

Water  Pollution. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
August  8,  1915,  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  was  relieved  of 
water  analysis  and  other  work  allied  to  sanitary  engineering.  The 
necessity  for  a  separate  bureau  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  work 
accomplished  by  this  new  organization,  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Gillespie. 

Miscellaneous  Examinations. 

The  miscellaneous  tests  include  examinations  of  spinal  fluid  for 
tubercle  bacilli  and  meningococci,  swabs  for  glanders  bacilli,  blood 
and  stools  for  typhoid  and  dysentery  bacilli,  urine  for  tubercle  bacilli, 
canned  milk  and  eggs  for  the  degree  of  bacterial  contamination,  and 
blood  for  spotted  and  typhus  fevers. 

Examination  of  Specimens  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

In  Table  VII,  the  23,465  examinations  do  not  include  service  for 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  25,000,  which  communities  are 
expected  to  supply  their  own  free  laboratory  service.  In  this  table 
when  such  cities  are  recorded  the  specimens  submitted  were  either  for 
out-of-town  patients  or  from  state  institutions. 
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Table  7. — Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities— Continued. 


July  to 

December. 

1914 


Bryan    

Borbank 

BarUDffame 

Byron 

Calezico 

Callstoffa 

Calabasas 

Calwa :_ 

CampbeU 

Camp  M«eker 

Campo  8eeo 

Canby 

Cartobad   
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to  June. 
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19 
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3 
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Table  7. — Examlnatlona  by  Towna  and  Citiea— Continued. 

July  to 

Deomber. 

Ifl4 

Jaoiufy 

to  JUIM. 

1915 

JoUrtO 
D0oenib6r. 
191S 

Jano&iT 
to  Jono. 
1916 

ToUl 

DanyiBe    

7 
16 

7 
1 
6 

1 

11 

1 
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21 

U 

19 
9 

2 
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15 
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Table  7. — Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities — Continued. 


July  to 

December. 

1914 

JanuAry 
to  June. 
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Table  7. — Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities — Continued. 


July  to 

December. 

1914 


January 
to  June. 
1915 


Maishan  . 
Marlines  .. 
MarysylUe 
Mazven  .. 
Mayfldd  -. 
Medoud  . 
MeFarland 
McKIttrIck 


Mendocino 


Mereed  Falls 

Meridian    

Menrfflrflle   

Mflpltas   

Mm  Valley 

Mission  Oanyon  .. 
Mkslon  San  Jose. 

Modesto   

MoJsTe 

Mokelamoe  HOI  .. 

Moneta  

Monrorta    ..... 

Montasrne    

MontebeDo    

Mimtedto   

Monter^  

Moorpark   

Morara    

Monntaln  View  .. 

Mod  Springs  

Napa    

HatioQsl  City  .... 

NsTsrro 

Xeedks    

Neichbon    

Nersda  aty  


Newcastle  -^ 

Xewman  

XeWTflle   

NIcaafo  

NIebob   

Hleolaoi  

SIhs  

NIpoma    

Nordboff   _ 

North  Spur 

Norwalk  

Novsto 

New  Pine  Creek,  Oreiron. 

Serada  State  

Oakdale   

Oakland  

OtBey    .- 

Ocean  Park  

Oeeanilde 

Ofeander 

Ottnda 

OnUrlo    

Ortngt   

OrtDfe  Cove 

Orcatt  

Orlind    

Oroti    -. 

OroTlIle    

Oxntrd 


11 

7 


6 


4 

14 
15 


4 

1 


4 

28 
3 
1 


24 


23 


4 

15 


10 
3 


18 
45 

1 
36 

1 
8 


1 
1 
8 
5 


July  to 

December. 

1915 


2 

10 

5 

1 


5 
26 


3 
5 


1 
28 


10 

1 

12 


If) 
2 


63 
5 
1 
4 


16 


12 
8 


3 
1 
2 
2 
2 


7 
218 

87 
0 


13 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


January 
to  June. 
1916 


1 

21 
10 


9 
82 


8 


1 
10 


6 
30 

3 
55 

1 
177 


56 
6 
8 
7 


6 

16 

1 


3 
2 


1 
1 


9 
829 


18 


8 
1 


4 

19 
14 


1 
27 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

20 
2 
1 
8 


9 

1 

1 

185 


10 
1 
8 

8  , 
1  1 


156 


1 

1 

27 


1 
1 
2 
9 
1 
6 
21 


12 


1 
1 
1 
2 


8 
2 

10  ' 

388  , 

1 

29 
1 

12 
2 
3 

2 

10 

4 

1 


ToUl 


2 
4 

69 
22 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 

19 

92 

17 

5 

8 

7 

21 

1 

3 

227 

1 

10 

11 

76 

10 

60 

1 

352 

2 

1 

2 

1 

170 

10 

10 

14 

2 

5t 

1 

27 

60 

1 

3 

1 

27 

7 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

41 

980 

1 

38 

92 

1 

1 

41 

4 

3 

1 

8 

31 

28 

8 
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Table  7. — Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities — Continued. 


July  to 

DeeoBlMr. 

Ifl4 


Jumuf 
1915 


July  to 


PacAcoo    

Padflc  Grove 
Pacoima    


Palm  CitT 

Palms    

Palo  Alto  

Palo  Verde  .. 
Panama  Acres 

Paradise    

Parker  Ok^ek 
Parller 


Pasadena    

Paso  Soblea  .. 

Patterson    

Patton 

Penn  Grove  _, 

Perris 

Peeeadero    

Petaluma    

Piedmont    

Pike    

Pilot   HIU  .... 

Pinole 

Ptoroo    

Pittabnrg  

Pittvllle   


Placentia  

Pleasant  Grove  - 

Pleasanton   

Plumas  Junction 

Plymouth    

Pomona  

Port  Costa   

Porterville    

Pbrtola    

Potrero    

Preston    

Princeton    

Point  Lobos 

Puente    > 

Quincy  > 

Raisin   City   

Ramona  Acres  .. 
Ramona  Park  ... 

Ravendale  

Red  Bluff 

Redding    

Redlands    

R<Hlondo  _ - 

Red   Rock   

Reedley   

Repress  

Richmond    — 

Rio   Vista  

Ripon  

Rivera   

Riverbank    

Riverdale  

River  Mills  

Riverside    

Rlverton    

Roberts    Islands 

Rorklin   ._. 

Roop,   Nevada   _. 

Rosevllle  

Rofls 

Rowland    


7 
1 
2 


2 
3 


838 


1 
4 


15 
1 


17 


3 
8 
7 
5 


61 

142 

1 

1 

4 

1 

H 


n 


4 
2 
1 
1 


965 
8 
3 


1 
00 


3 


11 


12 
1 


I 


2 
2 


1 

14 
1 
3 

2 
2 

20j 


1 
85 

247 


5 
2 


1915 


JanoAiy 
to  Jom. 
19K 


1 
17 


1    .. 


11 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
9 

72 
3 
1 


24 


9 
1 
1 
6 

12 


1 
3 
2 
1 
8 

1 
2 
9 
5 


118 

0 
2 
1 
1 

158 

7 


22 
1 


1 
8 


6 
0 


41 


1 

8' 

3 


52 
1 


I 


1 

84 

5 


6 
12 

7 
1 


4 

2 


2 

3 

12 

« 

"7 
6 
2 

82 
1 
2 


1 
448 


1 
5 

5 


Total 


1 
44 

1 

« 

4 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
S 

e 
10 
10 
5 
3 
w 
9 

1.416 

11 

6 

S 

6 

1 

1^ 

1 

3 

1 

a» 

6 

1 

12 
It 
46 
S 
1 
1 
3 
1 

25 
1 
9 
1 
3 
9 
4S 
T» 
$ 

n 
I 

8 

« 

9 

2 

13 

87 

1 

m 
I 

1 

3 
1 
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Table  7. — Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities — Continued. 


Rnst  - 

SsennMnto   

Sallnaa   

8so  Anselmo 

San  Antonio 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Bruno  

San  Diego 

San  Dtmas 

San  Fernando  ... 
San  Frandsoo  .. 

San  Gabriel 

SanfO'    ._. 

San  Jacinto 

San  Joae 

San  Jaan 

San  Leandro 

San  Lorenzo 

San  Lnia  Obispo. 
San  Lnia  Bey— . 

San  Mareofl  

San  Mateo 

San  Pablo  

San  Pedro  

San  Qoentin 

San  Rafael 

Sanu  Ana  

Santa  Anita  .... 
Santa  Barbara  .. 
Santa  Olara  — . 

Santa  Cnw  

Santa  Maria  .... 
Santa  Monica  ... 
Santa  Piala  .... 

Santa  Boaa  

Sauaalito 

SawteUe 

Sawyera  Bar 

Seotia 

Seurfde  

Sebaitopol    

Selby 


Sebna 

Sherman  

ShiniletowD  

Sierra  City  

Sierra  Madre 

SlerraTiHc   — . 

Slaaon   _ 

Sites 

Somes  Bar 

Sooora 

South  Pasadena  

Sooth  San  Frands<K). 

Soolsbyrnie   

South  City 

Spreeketo   

Springdale 

SpringriUe 

Stacy 

Standlsh    

8te«e 

Sterenson 

St.  Helena  

Stiriing  City  

Stockton 

Stonytord  


July  to 

December, 

1914 


January 
to  June. 
1915 


July  to 
December. 
1915 


71 
2 
8 


29 


21 
1 
1 
8 
6 
5 


28 
4 


9 


11 


100 

27 

1 


8 
2 
13 
1 
1 


2 

10 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
2 

2 
2 
1 


11 

20 

2 

1 


January 
to  June. 
1916 


8 
9 
8 


8 

12 

18 

2 

81 

19 

24 

7 

2 

52 

3 

2 

1 

12 
1 


898 

8 

14 

19 

2 

6 

8 

11 

18 

48 

3 

49 
5 
1 

17 
9 
4 


2 
2 

1 


00 
2 


10 

5 

117 

2 

11 


5 
2 
2 


5 
13 
12 

1 
4 


55 


13 


&4 
2 


6 

13 

2 


284 


0 
21 

3 


3 

2 

17G 


22 

12 

23 

281 


16 
29 
15 
10 
42 
17 
5 
6 


17 
2 

11 
1 
1 


4 

1 

6 

12 

4 

2   ._ 

38 

192 

3 

5 

1    -. 

67 

41 

4    .. 

40 

41 

4 

1 

11 

1 

62 
4 


5 
2 


1 

7 
8 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 

35 


ToUl 


415 

99 

48 

906 

2 

54 

49 

66 

31 

117 

47 

84 

22 

3 

109 

18 

17 

2 

26 

2 

1 

18 

19 

5 

102 

317 

11 

1 

116 

11 

211 

7 

23 
1 

75 

29 

5 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

287 

2 

2 

1 

1 

29 

62 

17 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

20 

1 

13 

2 

350 

2 
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Table  7.~Examlnations  by  Towns  and  Cities— Continued. 


I    July  to 
DiMXUib0r. 
1914 


Jamury 
to  Jane. 
1»15 


July  to 
Dcmnbor. 
1915 


January 
to  Jane. 
191< 


Strathmore  .. 

Straw    

St.  Vlncenu  . 

SniiUD   -. 

Soltana    

Sonland   

Sonnjvale  ... 

Sonol  

SasaoTflle   ... 
SatUr  Creek 

Taft  

Tomalei  

Templeton    .. 

Termo  

Thalhelm  

Thermal  

Three  Riyere 

Tlboron   

Tipton 

Torrance   

Tracy    


Triangle  — . 

Tropico    

Troacee    — . 

Tolare 

Tnolmnne   .. 
Turlock    --.. 

TuBtin    

UWah    

Upland    

Upper  Lake 
Vacavllle   — . 

VaDeJo    

Van  Nuya  .. 

Venice   

Ventura    

VemaUs   

Verona    

Victor   

Vlctorville  .. 
Vinton 


Visalla    

Walinx>ye    

Walnut  Oreok 

Wasco  

Waterman     ... 
Watsonville    — 

Watts   

Weavervlllo  ... 

Weed    

West  Oakland 

Westwood   

West  Valley  ._ 

Wheatland    

Whittler  

Wfldomar   

Wllllama    

wmits  

Wlllowbrook    . 
Willow  Creek  . 

Willows    

Winchester    ... 

Windsor  _ 

Winch  HVfln     

Wf 

r 


3 


12 


6 
8 


4 

7 


2 
4 

1 

1 

12 


1 
4 


17 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 


12 
1 
8 


6 
7 
5 
9 
2 
2 


1 
8 
1 
4 


3 
1 
2 
1 
r) 


7 
1 
5 
1 
8 
1 


6 


80 

11 

5 

9 

1 


1 
1 


11  I 


5 
9 
8 


90 


3( 
1   - 
1    .. 


13 
4 
4 
1 
2 


14 
5 


11 
1 


I 


128 


2 
1 


3 

9 

1    -  — 

1       

12 

7 

1 

1 

2 

16 

3 

14 

12 

14 

8 


5 
2 

8 


4 

2 
11 


2 

3 

1 

11 

IS 


1 

2 

87 


4 

8 

1 

5 

S 

4 

22 

1 

7 

1 

^ 

Total 


90 
2 

1 
» 

1 

1 
31 

S 
17 
24 
42 

1 

9 

I 

1 
IS 

1 

3 

1 

0 
12 

2 
SO 

9 
14 

5 
28 

1 

4 
13 

1 

es 

SI 
6 
27 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
S 
188 
1 

15 

6 

S 

14 

27 

19 

4 

2 

2 

1 

74 

978 

S 

41 

4 

7 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

81 

8 

100 
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Table  7.— Examinations  by  Towns  and  Cities — Concluded. 


July  to 

December. 

1914 

January 
to  June. 
1915 

July  to 

December. 

1915 

January 
to  June. 
1916 

ToUl 

f 

Wrights   

1 

1                 1 
1 

2 

Yettem  _ _ 

Yosemlte  _ 

4 

1 

4 

loontvilJe  

1         -    -  _ 

1 

Yreka 

Yubi  City  

Yorba  Linda 

9 
1 

4 

2 

6 
6 

4 
2 
1 
1 

23 

10 

1 

Yaeilpa _„ 

1 

Zdtth  

1 

1 

Totals 

8,739 

fl.310 

0,396 

7,021 

28,466 
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Depositories  for  Mailing  Outfits. 

The  establishment  of  depositories  at  drug  stores,  whieh  serve  without 
compensation,  in  towns  and  small  cities  of  every  county  in  the  state 
has  made  it  possible  for  health  officials  and  physicians  to  supply  them- 
selvas  with  mailing  outfits  on  short  notice.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  local  health  oflficer  certain  drug  stores  are  designated  as  official 
depositories  and  stocked  with  outfits.  Should  the  physicians  of  any 
particular  community  desire  the  establishment  of  a  depository,  the 
local  health  authority  should  make  recommendations  to  this  bureau, 
which  aims  to  have  a  sufficiently  large  system  of  these  depositories  so 
that  all  physicians  can  readily  procure  mailing  outfits  without  charge. 

In  Table  VIII  is  prcKented  a  list  of  depositories  throughout  the 
state  which  constitute  the  system  of  distribution  points  for  all  mailing 
outfits. 


TABLE  8. — Depositories  for  the  Maiiing  Outfits  of  the  Bureau  of  Communlcabit 

Diseases. 


Countj  and  town  Dms  store 

Alameda  County  - 

Alameda _ Flatow's    Drug    Store 

Hajrward- — Roger's  I%armacy 

LIvermorc - McKown  A  Mess 

Nlles --Sncden's  Pharmacy 

Oakland.— PhiUp  &  Philip 

Pleasanton  ..- — Peter  Rock 

San  Leandro O.  J.  Lynch's  Pharmacy 

Amador  County  - 

lone _ Model  Drug  Store 

Sutter  Creek... Morris  &  Siebe 

Butte  County  - 

Chico lien  Hastings  Pharmacy 

(iridley The  Gridley  Pharmacy 

Coluaa  County— 

Arbuckle Chas.  G.  Stinson 

Colusa  - Oscar  Robinson 

MaxwelL— Pouch's  Drug  Store 

WiUiams.^ J.   F.   Fouch 

Contra  Costa  County  - 

Antioch Palace  Drug  Company 

Concord C.  W.  Klein 

Crockett Crockett  Drug  Company 

Pinole Pinole  Drug  Company 

Richmond .Ferguson's  Drug  Store 

Fresno  County— 

Clovls -Clovis  Dnig  Store 

Fresno San  Joaquin  Drug  Company 

Kingsburg  _ Reliahle  Pharmacy 

Reedley Roetlley  Drug  Company 

Sanger O.  A.  Brehler 

Selma Dusey   &  Sawric 

Glenn  County  — 
Orland-. Dirch   &   Company 

Humboldt  County  - 

Areata. .Skinnor-I>uprey   Drug   (\)mpany 

Eureka Keller-Bohmansnon   Drug  Company 

Portuna Bowman's  Drug  Store 

Imperial  County— 

Brawley  _. Fulton's  Pharmacy 

Calexico  .- Altken's  Pharmacy 

Holtville  Holtville  Pharmacy 

Imperial Imperial  Pharmacy 

Kern  County   - 

BakorHfl«'l(|   Bacr  Brothers 

Dolnno Ramsay's   Pharmacy 

Most  Buker.-fleM Kom  Drug  Company 

Taft Taft  Pharmacy 

Tchachapl Yerlan  Brothers 


County  and  town  Pnii  store 

Kings  County— 
Corcoran Corcoran  Drug  Stow 

Lake  Coimty— 

Kelseyville _ Pond  Drag  Store 

Lakeport Meddaugb's  Drug  8toT« 

Lower  Lake Dr.  H.  P.  Wdper 

Middletown Middletown  Drug  Store 

Lassen  Coimty— 
SusanviUe- J.  B.  Spaklinc 

Los  Angeles  County— 

Alhambra... Central  Drug  Oompwy 

Artesia JLrtesia  Pbarmtey 

Azusa DoDey  Drug  Company 

Bellflower Chas.  F.  Story's  PhannscT 

BelvkJcre The  Logan  Drug  OompWT 

Burbank Burbank  Phannscy 

Claremont „ College  Drug  Store 

Compton  - Delmar  Phannscj 

Covina W.  W.  Ka* 

Downey O.  W.  Heyinf 

Eagle  Rock —Eagle  Rock  Drug  Compmy 

El  Monte El  Monte  Drug  BVat 

Florence Florence  Pbannacy 

Gardena  Gardena  Pbarmacy 

Glendale _ -Glendale  PbarmscT 

Glendora Anderson  Pharmacy 

Hawthorne Rankin's    Drag  Store 

Huntington  Park Batcheller's  Pharmacy 

Inglewood Fred  J.  Fehrensen  *  Son 

Lordsburg Kenyon's  Pharmacy 

Los  Angeles PaschaU's  Pharmacy 

Monrovia - Thos.  Nerille 

Norwalk - JJorwalk  Pharmacy 

Ocean  Park Moody's  Drugstore 

Pasadena The  Modem  Pharmacy 

Pomona .Campbell  A  Pi««* 

San  Dimas. San  Dimas  Drug  Company 

San  Fernando— San  Fernando  Drug  Company 

Venice Lut«  Pharmacy 

Wliittier Whlttler  Pharmacy 

Marin  County- 
Belvedere  Belvedere  Pharmacy 

Mill  Valley Lockwood  Pharmacy 

San  Anselmo Poppy  Pharmacy 

San  Rafael _ Day's  Pharmacy 

Snusallto Sausalito  Drag  Company 

Mendocino  County- 
Fort  Bragg -.-.PacWc  Drug  Store 

Mendocino O.  O.  Packard  Drugstore 
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TABLE  8. — Depositories  for  the  Mailing  Outfits  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable 

Diseases — Continued. 


Cotmtj  and  town  Dnur  store 

MeDdodoo  County— Continued. 

Ukfsh Oib8on*e  Phsnnacy 

WnUtB Rex  Drug  Compsny 

Merced  County— 

Dos  PskM Doi  Palos  Drus  Store 

Los  Banos Bertholf  Drug  Store 

Merced Merced  Drug  Company 

Modoc  County— 

Alturas Gibson  Drug   Company 

Odanrflle Cedarrllle  Drug  Company 

Monterey  County- 
Monterey Palace  Drug  Company 

Salinas Krough's  Drug  Store 

Napa  County— 

Naps Arlghl   A  BaUerlnl 

St  Helena Smith's  Pharmacy 

Kerada  County- 
Nevada  City Dlckerman  Pharmacy 

Orange  County— 

Anaheim — Mulllnlx  Drug  Store 

YnUerton PInrb's    Drug   Store 

Orange K.  E.  Watson  Company 

SanU  Ana - Bowley  Drug  Company 

Placer  County- 
Auburn -..I.   O.   McLaughlin 

Colfax. J.  L.  Butler  &  Son 

Dutch  Plat Dr.  J.  H.  Johnston 

Lincoln Ingram's  Drug  Store 

Loomis Loomis  Pharmacy 

Plumas  County— 
Qnincy Quincy  Drug  Store 

Riverside  County- 
Banning - Banning  Drug  Store 

Beaomont  Robert  Pulton 

Corona R.  P.  Billings  Estate 

Elilnore Wright  Drug  Company 

Hemet Wederaeycr's  Pharmacy 

Ferris Pcrris  Pharmacy 

Riverside. P.  A.  Gardner  A  Company 

Sacramento  County— 

EDt  Grove _ "Ye  Medicine  Shop" 

Folsona S.  H.  A  P.  P.  Burnhara 

San  Bernardino  County  — 

Chino Reher's  Pharmacy 

Colton  Colton  Pharmacy 

Veedkf Needles  Drug  and  Jewelry  Company 

Redlands Mont  P.  Chubb  Drug  Company 

San  Bernardino Owl  Drug  Store 

San  Diego  County— 

Chula  Vista ...Wlgglnton's  Pharmacy 

Coronado .Central  I>rug  Store 

East  San  Diego Parkin  Drug  Company 

Escondldo Rolfes  Drug  Company 

La  Mesa La  Mesa  Drug  Store 

National  City Keller's  Drug  Store 

Oeeanslde _ .Exton  A  Nichols 

Ramona  Thos.  Jerman 

San  Diego Ferris  A  Ferris 

Sin  Joaquin  Coimty— 
Stockton _ Eagle  Drug  Store 

San  Luif  ObIf»iM>  County- 
Arroyo  Grande W.  A.  Conrad,  Jr. 

Cambria Peoples  Drug  Store 

Paso  Robles — W.  C.  Bennett 

San  Luis  Obispo Peoples  Pharmacy 

San  Mateo  County- 
South  San  Francisco Peninsula  Drug  Co. 


County  and  town  Drug  store 

Santa  Barbara  County- 
Santa  Barbara Sterling  Drug  Company 

Santa  Clara  County- 
Campbell — Orchard  City  Drug  Company 

Los  Gatos Geo.  A.  Green's  Pharmacy 

Mountain  View _ E.  T.  Johnson 

Palo  Alto -. University  Pharmacy 

San  Jose Curtis  A  Henkle  Drug  Company 

Santa  Clara Madden*s  Pharmacy 

Santa  Crux  County- 
Santa  Crux Palmer  Drug  Company 

WatsonviUe Steinhauser  A  Eaton 

Shasta  County— 
Redding Powell  Pharmacy  Company 

Sierra  County— 

DownlevIUe.. Downieville  Drug  Store 

Loyalton Loyalton  Drug  Company 

Siskiyou  County— 

Dunsmuir Red  Cross  Drug  Store 

Etna  MiUs W.  J.  Balfrey 

Slsson Mt.  Shasta  Pharmacy 

Yreka Avery  Drug  Company 

Solano  County— 

Benlcia Benlcla  Pharmacy 

Dixon California  Drug  Store 

Rio  Vista Rio  Vista  Pharmacy 

Sulsun.. -Criterion  Drug  Store 

Vacavllle Vacavllle  Drug  Company 

Vallejo Vallejo   Drug  Company 

Sonoma  County— 

Healdsburg  Rathke's  Pharmacy 

Petaluma. Yoimg-Herold   Drug   Company 

Stanislaus  County- 
Ceres Ceres  Drug  Company 

Modesto. - Maxe  Drug  Store 

Newman Pioneer  Drug   Store 

Oakdale Endlcott's  Drug  Store 

Turlock Turlock  Drug  Company 

Tehama  County  - 

Coming- Thompson's  Drug  Store 

Red   BlulT Elmore  Pharmacy 

Trinity  County— 
Weavervllle J).  B.  Flekis*  M.D. 

Tulare  County— 

Dinuba    McCracken*s   Pharmacy 

Exeter MIxter  Pharmacy 

Lindsay _ Lindsay   Drug  Company 

Orosi :--H.  L.  Huntington 

Porterville Claul>e8  Pharmacy 

Tulare E.  Allen  Test 

Visalia - -w- J.  M.  Boynton 

Woodlake Woodlake  Drug   Company 

Tuolumne  County  - 

Sonora Union   Drug  Store 

Tuolumne BIgelow's  Drug  Store 

Ventura  County— 

Nordhoff OJal  Drug  Store 

Santa  Paula - (^auch's  Drug  Store 

Ventura - Pioneer  Drug  Store 

Yolo  County— 

Davis   Campbell's    Pharmacy 

Winters Day's  Drug  Store 

Woodland - .John  V.  Leithold 

Yuba   County— 

Marysvllle ..Bubel's  Drug  Store 

Wheatland  Wheatland  Pharmacy 
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Branch  Laboratories. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  practicing  physician  and  in  order  that 
the  reporting  of  specimens  may  be  expedited,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
maintains  in  connection  with  the  main  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Communicable  Diseases,  located  at  Berkeley,  three  branch  laboratories. 
At  these  branches,  suspected  specimens  are  examined:  swabs  for  diph- 
theria bacilli,  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli,  blood  for  the  Widal  reaction, 
pus  for  gonococcus,  blood  smears  far  malaria  parasites.  The  Pasteur 
treatment  is  administered  also  at  these  branches. 

Northern  California  Branch, 
406  Inverness  Building, 
Sacramento,  California, 

This  branch  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Snyder,  who  has  been  given 
a  leave  of  absence  for  military  service  on  the  Mexican  border.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Dr.  Snyder,  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Lucelle  Ramsey,  is 
in  temporary  charge,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Gundrum, 
vice  president  of  the  Board.  The  work  of  this  branch  includes  the 
diagnosis  of  specimens  from  the  following  counties: 


Alpine 

Mo<loc 

Sierra 

Amador 

Mono 

Siskiyou 

Butte 

Nevada 

Sutter 

Calaveras 

Placer 

Tehama 

Colusa 

Sacramento 

Trinity 

El  Dorado 

San  Joaquin 

Yolo 

Glenn 

Shasta 

Yuba 

Lassen 

This   branch   examined   a   total   of   2,276   specimens.     These   were 
divided  according  to  disease  and  number  as  follows: 

Diphtheria   1,353,  positive  229 

Gonococcus 5,  positive       0 

Malaria 126,  positive     27 

Tuberculosis 353,  positive     75 

Typhoid    439,  positive  120 

Miscellaneous    1,  positive       1 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch,  Fresno, 
710  Griffith'McKcvzic  Building, 

Dr.  W.  W.  Cross  is  in  charge  of  this  branch  which  serves  the  follow- 
ing counties: 

Fresno  Madera  Stanislaus 

Kern  Mariposa  Tulare 

Kings  Merced  Tuolumne 

During  the  biennial  period  a  total  of  1901  specimens  were  examined : 

Diphtheria   1,491,  positive  371 

Gonococcus 11,  positive  1 

Hookworm   2,  positive  0 

Malaria 32,  positive  3 

Tuberculosis KU,  positive  36 

Typhoid 191,  positive  5 

Aliscellaneous 10,  positive  4 
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Southern  CcUifomia  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 
1209  Brockman  Building. 

Dr.  Walter  V.  Brem  is  in  charge  of  the  southern  branch.  This 
branch  carries  on  diagnostic  work  for  the  following  counties : 

Imperial  Orange  San  Diego 

Inyo  Riverside  Santa  Barbara 

Lo8  Angeles  San  Bernardino 

There  were,  during  the  biennial  period,  4,565  specimens  examined 
These  were  divided  as  follows: 

Diphtheria  3,834,  positive  889 

Gonococcus 45,  positive  4 

Malaria 17,  positive  2 

Rabies 3,  positive  3 

Tubercnlosis 267,  positive  87 

Typhoid 397,  positive  23 

Miscellaneous 2,  positive  1 

Main  Laboratory. 

The  field  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases 
and  the  preparation  of  vaccines  are  the  work  of  the  main  laboratory 
situated  in  the  Hygiene  and  Pathology  Building,  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  California.  In  addition  to  this,  the  main  laboratory 
serves  the  following  counties  for  diagnostic  work: 

Alameda  Marin  San  Mateo 

(^'ontra  Costa  Mendocino  Santa  Clara 

l)el  Norte  Monterey  Santa  Cruz 

Hamboldt  Napa  San  Luis  Obispo 

Lake  San  Benito  Solano 

The  Staff. 

The  staflf  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  is  as  follows: 

Director. 

James  G.  Gumming.  M.D.,  M.S.P.H..  Dr.P.II. 

Epidemiologists. 

J.  G.  Geiger,  M.D.,  M.Ph..  Assistant  Director. 
Frank  L.  Kelly,  M.D.,  M.S. 

Consulting  Parasitologist, 

Wm.  B.  Henna,  M.S. 

Bacteriologists. 

Violet  M.  Bathgate,  M.S. 

Grace  A.  Macmillan. 

Walter  V.  Brem,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  southern  branch*  Los  Anp:e!es. 

W.  W.  Gross,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch,  Fresno. 

J.  R.  Snyder,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  northern  branch,  Sacramento. 

Clerical  Force. 
Florence  B.  Shackelford. 
Mary  G.  Beck. 

Laboratory  Helpers. 
P.  E.  Rudolph. 
R.  V.  Lee. 

Research  Work  and  Public  Health  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  work  listed  above,  research  work  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  field  investigations;  correspondence  relative  to  public 
health  matters  is  carried  on  in  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry;  papers  are 
given  before  various  audiences  in  addition  to  class  lectures  in  hygiene 
and  preventive  medicine  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
California. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTING  PARASITOLOGIST. 
Br  Weluam  G.  Hekms.  M^. 

No  doubt  tbe  must  impurtant  assistaDee  which  the  Consulting  Para- 
tiitol(^i8t  hag  to  render  the  State  Board  of  ITealth  is  that  which  relates 
to  malaria  and  ita  control,  primarily  through  mosquito  abatement.  This 
feature  of  the  work  Ls  followed  closely  in  importance  by  anti-honsefl.v 
propaganda.  In  addition  there  is  frequent  demand  for  the  identificstioD 
of  varioiLS  animal  parasites  coming  through  the  channels  of  the  State 
Hygienic  La  bora  to  rj-. 

The  former  designation  of  this  office,  namely  "Officer  in  charge  of 
Malaria  Investigations"  implies  in  the  change  to  the  present  title  mereh" 
an  expansion  of  duties  with  at  least  the  original  stress  on  malaiia 
investigations.  The  office  involves  both  field  work  and  lectures,  technical 
and  popular,  also  preparation  of  bulletins  and  shorter  papers,  certain 
laboratory  routine  and  frequent  consultations  with  officers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health — all  of  which  is  rendered  without  cost  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  because  of  the  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  as  mani- 
ff^sted  by  the  University  of  California  in  many  matters  of  state  concern. 
HoBqiiito  Investigations. 

The  first  effort  un  the  part  of  the  University  of  California  to  assist 
in  the  aliatement  of  a  most^uito  nuisance  was  made  in  Marin  County  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  of 


the  sliilp-wliie  muH<|uito  and  malaria  survey  of  the  California  Stale  Board 

the  San  Rafael  Improvement  Club.  This  request  is  dated  April  5, 1903- 
An  investigation  was  made  by  Professor  ('.  W.  Woodworth  and  assist- 
imts  with  the  result  that  oil  was  applied  accordine  to  recommendation 
lo  certain  salt  marsh  areas  reaponsiitle  for  the  trouble.  This  was  fol- 
lowed liy  the  employment  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Ashman  during  the  spring  and 
Mniimcr  of  1904  for  the  purpose  of  mosquito  abatement. 
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In  March,  1904,  the  Burlingame  (San  Mateo  County)  Improvement 
Club  invited  Professor  Woodworth  to  make  a  similar  investigation  of 
the  mosquito  problem  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlingame.  Professor  H.  J. 
Quayle  was  detailed  to  organize  and  conduct  the  campaign.  Here 
again  the  main  trouble  was  traceable  to  the  neighboring  salt  marshes. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1905  Professor  Quayle,  assisted  by 
students  from  the  University  of  California,  waged  a  systematic  anti- 
mosquito  campaign  with  marked  success.  This  campaign  is  described 
in  Bulletin  No.  178,  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Considerable  permanent  corrective  work  was  undertaken 
together  with  a  systematic  study  of  the  mosquitoes  of  that  vicinity. 
During  the  mosquito  seasons  of  1911  and  1912  a  salt  marsh  mosquito 
campaign  was  conducted  by  the  writer  with  the  help  of  students  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bay  Point  in  Contra  Costa  County  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Smith  Lumber  Company. 

The  writer  first  became  definitely  identified  with  the  masquito  prob- 
lems of  California  in  December,  1909,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  P.  E.  Morgan  of  Penryn,  Placer  County,  requesting  that  an  investi- 
gation be  made  of  the  malaria-mosquito  situation  in  that  vicinity.  This 
investigation  resulted  in  organizing  a  systematic  campaign  against 
mosquitoes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1910,  terminating  in  a 
marked  reduction  of  malaria  particularly  in  school  children.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  work  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  II.  E.  Butler,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  This  campaign  deserves  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  organized  anti-malaria  crusade  in  the  state.  The  campaign 
in  Penryn  had  hardly  begun  when  citizens  of  Oroville,  Butte  County 
requested  that  a  similar  campaign  be  organized  there.  These  two  cam- 
paigns are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  writer's  book  on  ** Malaria — cause 
and  control." 

The  movement  spread  rapidly,  so  that  within  the  next  two  years 
active  crusades  against  "malaria-bearing  mosquitoes  had  been  organized 
in  a  number  of  localities,  from  Bakersfield  in  Kern  County  to  Los 
Molinos  in  Tehama  County.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  from  the  very 
beginning  was  the  matter  of  securing  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  an 
efficient  crusade.  The  expenses  thus  far  have  been  largely  borne  by  a 
relatively  few  public  spirited  citizens.  Ilence  very  early  in  the  work 
a  plan  was  sought  whereby  funds  might  be  secured  on  a  more  equitable 
basis,  with  the  result  that  after  several  failures,  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  May  29,  1915,  known  as  the 
**Mosquito  Abatement  District  Act.^^ 

Mosquito  Abatement  Districts. 

This  act  provides  for  the  formation,  government,  operation  and  dis- 
solution of  such  districts,  to  facilitate  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes, 
flies  and  other  insects ;  and  to  provide  for  the  assessment,  levy,  collection 
and  disbursement  of  tax  as  therein.  It  provides  that  such  tax  must  not 
be  greater  than  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  estimated  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  district,  appointed  by  the  county  supervisors,  and 
must  not  be  in  excess  of  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  tax- 
able property  in  such  district. 

The  first  district  to  be  organized  under  the  new  law  was  the  San 

Mateo  District,  in ,  19 — ,  the  second  being  Marin  County  District 

No.  1,  both  involving  salt  marsh  areas.    These  two  districts  are  now  in 
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charge  of  Mr.  N.  M.  Stover,  a  graduate  of  the  rnirersity  of  Califoruia. 
A  third  salt  marsh  distriet  has  been  or^anizeti  in  San  Mateo  Coiintj-. 
known  as  the  Pulgas  Distrii-t.  The  first  district  to  be  organized  inTolvinf 
fresh  water  mosquitoes  of  the  malaria  bearing  t>i>e  nas  at  BakersSeld—  i 
the  Morris  District.    Oroville  has  a  well  organized  district,  while  RiTcr-  i 
side  and  Woodland  have  districts  now  in  process  of  formation. 

The  act  makes  it  possible  to  inelnde  both  incorporated  and  unincor- 
porated territory  or  portions  of  both  in  the  same  district,  thns  pro- 
tecting eommunitiea  which  often  draw  their  sapplv  of  mosquitoes  ven' 
largely  from  the  oatskirts.  which  may  be  outside  the  corporate  limits- 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  direction  of  the  work  be  placed  in 
the  bands  of  men  who  are  scientifically  equipped  in  the  matter  of  racn- 
qnito  control.    The  mere  application  of  oil  to  a  pond  in  a  haphazard  wa.v 


e  conditions  In  this  field  make  It  ati  Ideal 
:ltiiB  malBrtB.     The  lomiatlon  oC  mosquito 


will  not  abate  the  mosquito  nuisance.  Permanent  corrective  measures 
mu.st  be  applied  with  a  minimum  expenditure  for  oil  and  other  tem- 
porary a^Qciee. 

With  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  rice  industry  in  Califoroia 
there  is  injected  another  important  factor  in  the  public  health  problem 
of  the  state.  Rice  culture  is  most  successful  in  parts  of  California 
where  also  the  Anopheles  mosquito  thrives  best.  The  growing  of  rite 
demands  that  the  entire  acreage  under  cultivation  be  flooded  with  water, 
from  approximately  June  first  to  October  fifteenth.  This  water  with 
the  attendant  pools  resultini;  from  seepasre,  faulty  construction  anJ 
carelessness,  breeds  myriads  of  mosquitoes  which  are  unfortunately  ven^ 
largely  Anopheles. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  mosquito-malaria  problem  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rice  fields  will  be  carried  on  during  the  mosquito-malaria  survey 
under  way  this  summer.     It  seems  quite  probable  that -much  of  the 
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trouble  will  be  remedied  as  the  culture  of  rice  in  the  state  is  placed 
on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

The  control  of  mosquitoes  and  the  eventual  control  of  malaria  is  a 
matter  of  intensive,  persistent  effort;  but  few  activities  will  bring 
greater  returns  in  health,  happiness  and  efficiency.  A  wide  distribution 
of  Special  Bulletin  No.  9  is  strongly  urged. 

The  Mosquito-Malaria  Survey. 

A  notable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  malaria  in  the 
state,  in  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  authorized  a  malaria- 
mosquito  survey,  this  to  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
California  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  assisted  by  Mr.  Stanley  B. 
Freeborn,  Instructor  in  Entomology,  who  was  made  ** Inspector''  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expense  of  the  survey  would 
approximate  $2,150  for  the  first  summer  including  cost  of  automobile, 
maintenance,  hotel  expenses  and  general  equipment,  there  being  no 
charge  made  to  the  State  Board  for  the  services  of  either  the  writer  or 
Mr.  Freeborn. 

The  equipment  consisted  of  maps  of  various  kinds,  collecting  outfit 
and  mosquito  receptacles,  microscope,  stain,  camera,  etc.  A  five-pas- 
senger touring  car  was  selected  for  the  work.  The  survey  began  May 
10th  and  it  is  expected  that  a  careful  study  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  will  be  completed  by  the  10th  of  August. 

The  object  of  the  survey  is  threefold:  first,  scientific  in  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  specific  occurrence  and  distribution  of  mos- 
quitoes and  malaria  is  desired;  second,  economic  and  remedial  in  that 
accurate  information  relative  to  the  breeding  places  of  Anopheline 
mosquitoes  is  required  in  order  that  definite  and  practical  suggestions 
for  control  can  be  offered ;  and  third,  educational,  in  so  far  as  literature 
is  being  distributed,  lectures  are  given,  conferences  are  held  and  much 
personal  work  done  among  the  ranchers. 

It  is  expected  that  a  complete  report  of  the  survey  will  be  published 
tn  completion  of  the  work.  No  doubt  the  reporting  of  malaria  on  the 
part  of  physicians  will  be  stimulated,  and  there  will  also  certainly  be 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  mosquito  abatement  districts  as  the 
result  of  this  work. 

Anti-Housefly  Propaganda. 

There  are  very  few  communities  in  the  state  which  the  writer  has 
not  reached  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  his  anti-housefly  propa- 
jranda,  with  the  result  that  many  communities  have  during  the  past  six 
or  .seven  years  undertaken  work  along  this  line.  In  many  instances  the 
housefly  crusade  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  general  clean-up 
campaign.  Indeed  the  wTiter  has  repeatedly  said  that  a  community 
which  does  not  include  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  its  clean-up  program  is 
working  on  a  50  per  cent  efficiency  basis. 

While  every  legitimate  effort  to  control  the  housefly  deserves  more  or 
less  commendation,  the  writer  believes  that  altogether  too  much  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  fly  traps.  To  breed  flies  in  the  back  yard  and  catch 
them  in  front  of  meat  shops,  restaurants,  grocery  stores,  etc.,  which  are 
asually  visted  en  route,  is  not  good  public  health  practice.  Flics  are 
primarily  food  contaminators  and  this  is  usually  accomplished  before 
they  are  captured.    The  sanitary  dispasal  of  manure  with  reference  to 
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fly  breedings,  and  the  proper  storage  and  disposal  of  household  waste, 
meatshop  offal,  garbage,  etc.  needs  far  more  emphasis.  That  flies  can 
be  controlled  has  been  amply  proved  in  all  communities  and  on  aU 
ranches  where  s<*ientific  care  relative  to  the  foregoing  matters  has  been 
practiced. 

No  doubt  the  wide  distribution  of  Special  Bulletin  No.  9  will  bring 
further  results  in  this  direction. 

Laboratory  Examinations. 

The  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  physicians  for  accurate  laboratory 
diagnosis  is  the  chief  cause  for  the  steady  increase  of  specimens  received 
for  proper  determination.  Thus  insects  of  many  kinds  are  received  with 
letters  requesting  information  relative  to  their  venomous  properties  or 
parasitic  habits.  Specimens  of  faeces,  vomit,  and  blood  are  received 
with  requests  to  determine  probable  parasitic  infection,  also  portions 
of  tapeworms,  other  parasitic  worms,  etc.,  with  request  for  identification. 

Exhibits  and  Lectures. 

Several  exhibits  have  been  worked  up  recently  relating  to  ** Flies/' 
** Mosquitoes  and  Malaria,*'  ** Animal  Parasites  Affecting  the  Public 
Health,"  etc.  These  exhibits  have  been  used  at  the  State  Fair,  the 
Health  Officer's  Conference,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  comprehensive  series  of  lantern  slides  has  been  accumulated,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  are  made  from  photographs  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer.  These  slides  are  being  widely  used  by  the  writer  and 
associates  in  lectures  relating  to  ** Rural  Public  Health,"  ** Flies  and 
their  Control,"  **Mosquitoes  and  Malaria,"  **Mo8quito  Control," 
** Animal  Parasites  and  the  Public  Health,"  etc. 

It  is  recommended  that  duplicates  be  made  of  many  of  the  slides  so 
as  to  allow  a  wider  use  of  the  same.  With  the  advent  of  the  moving 
picture  in  the  field  of  public  health  it  is  further  urged  that  a  series  of 
moving  pictures  be  added  to  the  working  material  of  this  oflSce.  Several 
of  these  miprht  be  appropriately  worked  up  in  the  form  of  scenarios. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  SANITARY 

ENGINEERING 

By  C.  G.  GiiXESPiE,  Director. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  En  Sneering  was  created  by  an  enactment 
of  the  1915  legislature,  approved  May  24, 1915,  effective  August  8, 1915, 
as  follows : 

'*The  state  board  of  health  shall  maintain  a  department  of 
sanitary  engineering  which  shall  have  charge  of  such  matters  and 
shall  have  such  powers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated 
to  it  by  the  state  board  of  health.  The  board  shall  appoint  a 
director  of  the  department,  who  shall  be  a  graduate  sanitary 
engineer,  whose  salary  shall  be  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
The  state  board  of  health  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
other  additional  professional  and  clerical  assistants  and  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  department  of  sanitary  engineering.  The  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act.  Claims  against  the  fund  shall  be  audited  by  the  state 
board  of  health  and  by  the  board  of  control  and  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  treasurer  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  state  controller. ' ' 

This,  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  bureau,  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1916,  limited  to  the  period  of  its  existence  beginning 
August  8,  1915,  will  comprise  a  more  detailed  history  of  its  purpose 
and  mode  of  activity  than  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  subse- 
quent reports.  Vital  policies  have  been  determined  probably  appli- 
cable many  years  into  the  future,  and  in  certain  lines  need  is  felt  for 
legislation  to  make  the  work  of  the  bureau  more  quickly  effective.  In 
particular  this  report  will  relate  to  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
and  to  those  numerous  problems  which  have  presented  themselves 
only  to  be  untouched  for  lack  of  opportunity  and  facilities. 

The  broad  aim  of  the  bureau  is  to  aid  or  compel  the  providing  of 
safe  and  satisfactory  water  supplies  for  communities,  individuals  and 
the  industries,  the  preventing  of  pollution  and  fouling  of  streams,  wells 
and  water  supplies,  and  the  providing  of  sewage  and  garbage  dispasal 
for  communities,  individuals  and  the  industries  which  will  be  inoffen- 
sive, protective  of  health,  and  economical;  in  other  words,  to  promote 
health  conservation  and  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  life  through  the  special 
field  of  sanitary  engineering.  Focus  has  been  directed  chiefly  on 
those  matters  related  most  closely  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  these 
principally  where  the  largest  population  would  be  benefited.  It  must 
be  apparent,  therefore,  that  even  before  work  could  be  properly  under- 
taken a  state-wide  sanitary  survey  was  necessary  to  determine  where 
the  most  fruitful  fields  for  endeavor  lay  and  how  such  policies  and 
standards  as  were  of  necessity  adopted  in  individual  cavscs  at  the  outset 
wonld  apply  to  the  state  in  general.  This  survey  work  has  been  con- 
ducted with  or  in  advance  of  the  presentation  of  problems  in  given 
localities  and  has  covered  ap])r(>xiniafely  one-fourth  of  the  state.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  area  be  (quickly  extended,  not  only  to  afford  the 
proper  viewpoint  broader  than  any  local  one  so  necessary  to  the  public 
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interest,  but  to  put  an  early  stop  to  stream,  lake  and  bay  pollution 
before  the  custom  becomes  established.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  this 
state,  naturally  a  vacation  land,  should  allow  its  waterways  and  pleas- 
ure pfrounds  to  fall  into  the  same  catagory  in  regard  to  filth  with 
many  of  those  in  the  industrial  East. 

A  very  creditable  amount  of  specific  service  has  also  been  rendered 
in  the  nine  months  working  period,  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing summary  and  the  amplification  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

Permits  granted 26 

Inspections    108 

Reports  to  the  community 79 

Reinspections   17 

Plans  reviewed 12 

Tests  of  sewage  treatment  plants 5 

Stream  pollution  surveys 8 

Water  Supplies. 

Permits  granted 9 

Inspections    62 

Reports  to  the  community 40 

Reinspections   17 

Special  Investigations. 

Shellfish  bed  ix>llution 3 

Sanitary  surveys 1 

Distribution  of  the  above  work  by  communities  is  as  follows : 

Alhambra  Hayward  Rio  Vista 

Alviso  Healdsburg  Riverdale 

Anaheim  Heraet  Riverside 

Antioch  Ilermosa  Beach  Rocklin 

Arroyo  Grande  Iloltville  Sacramento 

Auburn  Imperial  San  Bernardino 

Benicia  Indio  San  Bruno   (Belle  Air 

Beverly  Hills  Isleton  Addition) 

Brawloy  Kennett  San  Diego 

(^nlexico  King  City  San  Fernando 

Calistoga  Keswick  San  Jacinto 

Calwa  (Santa  Fe  shops)         Lompoc  San  Jose 

Carpinteria  I-ong  Beach  San  Luis  Obisix) 

C'astella  Loomis  San  Miguel 

(Miico  Los  Angeles  Sanger 

Chino  Ix>s  Banos  Santa  Barbara 

(^loverdale  Los  Gatos  Santa  Clara 

(yolfax  Los  Gatos  (Oak  Santa  Maria 

College  Park  Sanatorium)  Santa  Monica 

Colma  Madera  Santa  Paula 

Colton  Marysville  Santa  Rosa 

Compton  Mendocino  State  Hospital     Sausalito 

Coronado  Menlo  Park  Sebastopol 

Davis  Mill  Valley  Sonoma 

Dunsmuir  Moraga  Sonoma  State  Home 

Eagle  Rock   (Strickland  Muir  Woods  South  Pasadena 

Home  for  Boys)  Napa  St.  Helena 

El  Centro  National  City  Stockton 

Escondido  Newcastle  Tahoe 

Eureka  Oceanside  Truckee 

Firebaugh  Ontario  Ukiah 

Folsom  Orange  Universal  City 

Folsom  Prison  Pasadena  Vacaville 

Fowler  Paso  Roblcs  Venice 

Fresno  Pittsburg  Walnut  Creek 

Fullerton  Pomona  Walnut  Grove  (Alex.  P. 

Grass  Valley  Redding  Brown) 

Gridley  Redlands  Whittier 

Guerneville  Kedondo  Beach  Willows 

Hanford  Reedley  Winters 
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In  the  laboratory  the  bureau  has  analyzed  water  and  sewage  for 
sanitary  purposes  as  follows: 

Water. 

Bacteriological  examinations 1,085 

of  which  50.2  per  cent  showed  sewage  contamination. 

Partial  chemical  examinations 1,074 

Complete  chemical  examinations 4 

Sanitary  chemical  examinations 3 

Microscopic  examinations   5 

Sewage. 

Bacteriological  examinations 23 

Sanitary  chemical  examination   22 

Special. 

Clams,  oysters,  etc 8 

Twenty-one  communities  now  have  their  supplies  examined  regularly 
by  the  laboratory,  listed  as  follows: 

Antioch  Kscondido  Los  Banos 

Aabum  Eureka  Merced 

Benicia  Firebaugh  Redding 

Calexico  Fortuna  Redlands 

Calistoga  Kennett  Rocklin 

Eagle  Rock  Livermore  Ukiah 

EI  Ceotro  Loomis  Ventura 

About  four  thousand  letters  have  been  written  in  the  past  ten  months 
of  which  fully  30  per  cent  have  been  in  response  to  requests  for  mis- 
cellaneous sanitary  advice. 

In  addition,  two  papers  were  prepared  for  presentation  at  the 
Municipalities  Convention  at  Oakland,  October,  1915,  as  follows: 
** Classification  of  Streams  from  the  Standpoint  of  Sewage  Pollution" 
and  ** Status  of  Sewage  Disposal  in  California.*' 

Three  pamphlets  have  been  issued  entitled:  ** Sewage  Disposal  for 
Isolated  Residences,"  '* Sanitation  in  the  Mountains"  and  **Dispasal 
of  Sewage  in  Rural  School  Districts. ' ' 

Organization. 

A  staflf  as  follows  has  been  gradually  assembled,  with  quarters  con- 
sisting of  an  office  and  sanitary  laboratory  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  work  of  the  University  in  allied  lines : 

Director,  Mr.  C.  G.  Gillespie.  University  of  California,  B.S.,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  1907 ;  operator-in-charge  experimental  filtration  plant  of  the 
Peoples  Water  Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  1907-8 :  field  work,  U.  S.  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Investigations,  1908 ;  assistant  engineer,  office  of  C.  G.  Flyde, 
private  work  and  for  University  of  California,  1909-11 ;  assistant  Minneapolis 
Filter  Plant  Construction,  1911-12 ;  assistant  engineer,  San  Francisco  Water 
Supply,  1912;  special  engineer,  California  State  Board  of  Health,  1912-13; 
assistant  engineer,  office  of  Geo.  W.  Fuller,  consulting  sanitary  engineer,  New 
York,  1913-15 ;  assistant  engineer,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  1915. 

AsHstani  Engineer,  Mr.  Ralph  Ililscher.  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  B.S., 
1908;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1909-10;  engineering  assistant, 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  1910-11  ;  assistant  engineer,  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey,  1911-15;  acting  chief  engineer,  Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  1915. 
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Chemht  and  Bactcrioloffittt,  Mr.  Frank  Bachmaun :  Ronselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  3iK)r>-7 ;  University  of  Illinois,  1907-10.  B.S.  in  Chemustry ;  assistant 
chemist  and  hacteriolojrist,  Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  1JI07-10;  assistant 
ehemist  and   bacteriologist,   Sanitary   District   of  Cliioago,   1910-15. 

Sanitary  Engineering  Assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  Doman ;  University  of  California, 
B.S.,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  1914 ;  draughtsman.  Whitehall  Estates 
Irrigation  Project,  1914-15 ;  in  charge  U.  S.  Drainage  experiments  near  Fresno, 
1915:  miscellaneous  sanitary  work  with  I'uiversity  of  California,  1916. 

Clerk,  Miss  A.  M.  Tridel. 

Laboratory  Helper,  Cornelius  Herb. 

By  November  the  laboratory  and  engineering  work  were  well  under 
way.  For  its  working  mechanism  the  bureau  has  practically  trans- 
planted that  built  up  by  similar  bureaus  in  Eastern  states  held  as 
most  advanced  in  health  conservation.  The  bureau  was  fortunate  in 
securing  for  its  technical  staff  assistants  having  had  long  connection 
with  health  matters  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 

Classification  of  Work. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  at  present  undertaken  may  be 
embraced  under  the  following  heads,  classified  from  the  standpoint  of 
mode  of  activity: 

1.  Administration  of  the  state  laws  on  water  pollution  and  sanitary 

supplies. 

2.  Field  work. 

(a)  Original  inspections,  investigations,  reports  for  improve- 
ment of  sewage  disposal  and  water  supplies,  prevention 
of  .stream  pollution  and  abatement  of  sanitary  nuisances, 
either  as  a  result  of  complaints  filed  or  on  the  initiative 
of  the  bureau  itself. 

(h)  Reinspection  to  compel  compliance  with  requirements  of 
the  bureau  as  laid  down  above. 

(c)  Field  tests  of  sanitary  engineering  works,  e.  g.,  sewage 
disposal  and  water  purification  plants. 

3.  Approval   and   review   of   plans   for   water  purification    and 

sewage  treatment. 

4.  Educational. 

5.  Advice,  largely  by  correspondence,  on  rural  sewage  disposal, 

water  supply,  summer  resort  sanitation,  disposal  of  industrial 
wastes,  swimming  pool  sanitation  and  miscellaneous  sanitary 
engineering  inquiries. 

6.  Laboratory  work  on  sanitary  quality  of  water  supplies,  studies 

of  stream  pollution  and  operation  of  sewage  disposal  plants. 
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1.    ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STATE  LAWS  ON  WATER  POLLU- 
TION AND  SANITARY  WATER  SYSTEMS. 

The  Statutes  of  1913,  amended  1915,  make  it  unlawful  for  any  public 
body  to  supply  water  which  is  polluted  or  dangerous  to  health  and  also 
require  all  public  bodies  supplying  water  for  domestic  use  to  apply 
for  and  hold  a  written  permit  for  that  purpose  from  the  State  Board 
of  Health.     Supplies  furnished  to  less  than  two  hundred  connections 
are  exempt  from  this  provision,  however,  unless  complaint  is  lodged 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  a  user  or  some  public  oflScer.     The 
board  may  deny  the  petition  for  permit  if  the  supply  is  dangerous 
or  unhealthful  and,  in  the  case  of  existing  works,  may  lay  down  con- 
ditions on  which  the  use  of  the  supply  may  be  continued.     It  is  to  be 
noted  that  healthfulness  and  not  purity,  i.  e.  freedom  from  all  objec- 
tionable qualities,  determine  whether  the  supply  is  entitled  to  a  permit. 
The  statutes  on  sewage  disposal  and  contamination  of  streams  adopted 
in  1907  and  amended  in  1911  and  1913,  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  or  substance  offensive,  injurious  or  danger- 
ous to  health  to  be  discharged  into  waters,  surface  or  subterranean, 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  human  or  animal  consumption,  or 
onto  land  adjoining  such  waters  which  may  drain  into  them.     It  is 
also  unlawful  to  construct  camps,  tents,   temporary  houses,   privies, 
cesspools  or  sewer  pipes  for  the  carrying  of  * '  impure  water,  gas,  vapors, 
oils,  acids,  tar  or  other  matter  or  substance  offensive,  injurious  or 
dangerous  to  health,"  whereby  any  of  such  substance  draining  there- 
from shall  empty,  flow,  seep,  drain,  condense  or  otherwise  pollute  or 
affect  any  of  such  waters  so  intended  for  human  or  animal  consump- 
lion  or  for  domestic  purposes.     All  persons  and  public  bodies  desiring 
to  dispose  of  sewage,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  that  waters  are  apt  to  be 
affected  thereby,  are  required  to  hold  a  permit  for  that  purpose  from 
the  State  Board  of  Health.     The  permit  is  to  be  granted  if  no  water 
pollution  is  evident  or,  in  the  case  of  existing  works,  conditions  ma> 
be  imposed  under  which  the  practice  may  be  continued  temporarily. 
In  all  cases  permits  are  granted  or  refused  only  after  personal  investi- 
gation and  study  of  all  angles  of  the  local  situation  by  a  member  of  the 
bureau.     Thirty-five  such  actions  have  already  been  taken,  involving 
a  more  or  less  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem,  followed  by  report  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  obtaining  of  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  most  cases  before  action  has  been  recommended. 

Failure  to  hold  a  permit  leaves  the  person  or  public  body  open  to 
injunction.  How  serious  a  weapcm  injunction  will  prove  to  be  has  not 
yet  been  determined  for  the  reason  that  the  board  has  not  had  time 
for  such  prosecutions  and  has  avoided  the  necessity.  Probably  the 
greatest  weakness  and  one  demanding  amendment  to  the  laws  is  the 
limitation  of  permit  requirement  purely  to  sanitary  considerations. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  water  supplies  should  be  free  of  sewage  pollu- 
tion; as  delivered  they  should  also  be  free  of  turbidity,  algae,  tastes, 
odors,  high  color  and  hardness.  They  should  meet  the  practical  defini- 
tion of  **pure"  water.  Likewise,  sewage  disposal  should  not  only  be 
free  of  possibilities  of  water  pollution  but  should  be  as  devoid  of 
nuisance  production  as  is  practicable.  Rasponsibility  for  the  above 
results  should  always  remain  locally,  but  the  State  Board  of  Health 
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alone  should  stipulate  the  results  and  be  empowered  to  see  to  it  that 
these  results  are  quickly  delivered.  As  a  eon*struetive  body  it  should 
suggest  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  adopted,  but  it  should  studionsly 
leave  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  the  results  required  with  those 
in  charge. 

Such  censorship  by  a  body  of  experts  in  a  position  gradually  to 
accumulate  the  greatest  fund  of  working  data  and  correct  practice, 
including  as  it  does  approval  of  plans  for  sanitary  structures,  auto- 
matically brings  the  work  of  so-called  sanitary  engineers  under  a 
much-needed  supervision  and  will  result  in  unquestioned  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  party  or  community  paying  for  the  work,  but  to  the  public 
at  large  and  to  reputable  sanitary  engineers  who  can  thus  draw  on 
the  bureau  as.  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  sanitary  engineering  statis- 
tics and  practices. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  designs  should  be  correct.  Con- 
struction should  not  depart  from  or  miscarry  the  design.  The  bureau 
should  be  able  to  occasionally  inspect  construction  for  this  purpose. 
P^urthermore,  without  operation  any  plant  is  bound  to  be  a  failure. 
There  are  several  thoroughly  good  plants  in  this  state  which  are  to  all 
appearances  failures,  solely  because  of  insufficient  and  unintelligent 
attendance.  And  what  is  more,  there  are  no  indications  that  the  situa- 
tion will  improve  until  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  from  without  in 
the  guise  of  damage  suits  or  of  mandatory  powers  given  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  similar  to  those  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Maryland,  whereby  operators  can  be  removed  or  appointed  at  the 
discretion  of  that  body. 

Policy  on  Admissible  Stream  Pollution.  No  larger  question  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  outset  than  what  should  be  the  attitude  toward 
sewering  into  streams.  The  line  of  least  resistance  and  the  practice 
in  the  East  indicated  that  no  bar  should  be  placed  on  continuation  of 
the  use  of  streams  for  sewage  disposal.  Conditions  in  the  East,  how- 
ever, differ  much  from  thase  in  (California.  The  East  is  industrial,  a 
large  portion  of  California  is  a  vast  playground.  In  a  majority  of 
the  Eastern  streams  contamination  has  reached  a  point  where  the  very 
appearance  of  the  stream  forbids  its  use  for  drinking  purposes  and 
every  sane  individual  is  held  to  be  aware  of  the  risks  therein.  Sewage 
discharge  is  curbed,  therefore,  only  sufficient  to  maintain  the  supply 
redeemable  for  domestic  use  by  water  treatment,  and  surely  to  prevent 
nuisances.  The  burden  of  responsibility  for  pure  water  thus  rests  on 
the  user,  usually  a  larger  or  smaller  community.  Such  a  policy,  though 
not  conserving  the  public  health  to  the  maximum  extent,  is  dictated 
by  the  economic  consideration  that  the  extreme  sewage  treatment  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  streams  safe  in  the  raw^  state  would  be  tremendously 
more  expensive  than  purification  of  that  portion  of  the  stream  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  Even  now,  however,  there  is  a  notable  move- 
ment, yet  filled  with  difficulties,  at  redemption  of  many  Eastern  streams 
which  have  received  wastes  for  decades.  In  the  West,  congestion  of 
population  is  still  uncomparable  to  that  of  the  P]ast,  and  great  indus- 
tries have  not  as  yet  sprung  up  along  our  streams,  contributing  their 
quota  of  offensive  wastes.  On  the  average,  therefore,  California 
streams  are  in  a  much  higher  state  of  purity  than  those  of  the  East, 
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and  from  appearance  are  popularly  accepted  as  fit  sources  of  drinking 
water.  Whether  this  feeling  of  safety  is  false  or  not  matters  little 
as  long  as  the  practice  continues  of  promiscuous  use  of  the  streams 
for  random  or  constant  drinking  water  supplies  with  inadequate  or 
haphazard  treatment,  if  any.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  treatment. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  public  does  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  possibility  of 
risk  in  so  many  of  our  potable  streams  susceptible  to  pollution,  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  public  individually  and  collectively,  be  pro- 
tected in  its  false  sense  of  security,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
true  danger  is  universally  realized.  The  attitude  of  this  board,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  discourage  relentlessly  direct  discharge  of  sewage  into 
streams  and  at  the  same  time  to  begin  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  a  fear  of  surface  supplies  in  the  crude  state. 

In  excluding  sewage  from  streams  it  has  usually  been  easy  to  develop 
an  alternative  disposal  of  sewage  by  irrigation  on  land  or,  in  the  case 
of  small  volumes  of  sewage,  by  subsurface  irrigation  through  tiles, 
c^spools  receiving  clarified  sewage,  or  some  other  device  for  accom- 
plishing seepage  through  soil.  Such  methods  are  seldom  a  hardship 
financially  or  otherwise  and  no  particular  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  their  adoption.  Any  more  extensive  works  which  would 
involve  a  great  outlay  would  hardly  meet  with  cheerful  approbation  at 
this  time.  The  public  generally  in  this  state  is  not  yet  educated  to 
high-grade  sanitary  engineering  projects.  The  field  is  yet  in  the 
pioneer  stage.  Refinements  and  heavy  outlays  are  impossible.  As 
witness  to  the  long  painful  throes  some  of  the  most  noteworthv  pro- 
jects must  pass  through  before  reaching  consummation,  is  the  filt|ration 
of  the  Sacramento  Water  Supply.  Nowhere  is  filtration* more  appro- 
priate, yet  for  ten  years  an  opposition  sustained  by  its  fear  of  results, 
f*Ofit,  chemicals,  or  what  not,  has  defeated  efforts  at  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds.  In  this  state,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  the  bureau 
to  first  utilize  to  the  fullest  reasonable  extent  those  appropriate 
facilities  nearest  at  hand,  leaving  the  necessity  for  elaborate  works  to 
be  later  proved  to  the  public's  satisfaction.  There  results  a  gradual 
moral  preparation  for  higher  grade  methods  in  the  future  which  makes 
for  greater  appreciation  of  constructive  efforts.  With  the  stimulus  of 
a  board  backed  by  ample  mandatory  powers,  however,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  rapid  improvement  as  thought  is  caused  to  focus  on  the  need 
therfor. 

That  sewage  irrigation,  the  usual  disposal  method  of  the  present, 
can  not  remain  satisfactory  for  all  time  in  this  state  is,  however,  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Unless  carefully  manipulated,  a  sewer  farm  is  an 
intense  source  of  complaint.  That  same  congestion  of  population  and 
development  of  manufacturing  which  determined  the  sewage  disposal 
policy  of  the  East  is  finally  bound  to  render  the  ordinary  sewage  farming 
impossible  or  unattractive  here.  It  has  already  done  so  in  several 
instances.  Communities  must  then  secure  a  more  refined  and  superior 
effluent  which  can  be  utilized  on  land  as  irrigation  water  without  offense, 
or  returned  to  the  nearest  stream  in  a  state  which  will  not  lessen  its 
purity.  One  method  of  disposal  or  the  other  will  pertain  to  all  the 
mland  communities.  Irrigation  with  sewage  will  remain  more  attractive 
in  arid  sections  where  irrigating  water  is  scanty  than  elsewhere  in  the 
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•-»  .r-*ry.  J  >*  -jcr..i:  -i-cTv*-  ..f  jr..r  tn-atment  will  be  esicential  in  any 
f-Af*:  *.ir  '"A.-"*-,  -.•.-.•--.  -r  'r.-  'i.-^f^^^aL  can  not  be  anticipated  at  this 
:i:..--  I:  Tf-«  ••'  *Lf-T'ZA  ::.  ii^'^t  ^\vTy  instanee  and  sewering  com- 
zc'inity.  F^r  iLsf-tNL  '■/  ii.l  ;::"3.  a  loeieai  principle  to  adopt  in 
d^e'tennicii.j  the  d-^-:r>r*r  rf  :  r.*  r  treatment  might  be  the  German  one, 
ar-plird  X*^  ii<  alrv-a.iy  {>  ll:::«i  streams,  that  a  sewage  effluent  shall 
1^  n-j  worse  thrm  :he  >tr-an:  ir.to  which  it  discharges.  The  question 
<*l  prcpi^r  rv^tri-ti-  r-s  to  '■•r  :E.p«.*M-d  is  bound  to  be  a  profound  one, 
r*^yi:riz:^  aniile  d^ta  and  a:,  ily^U  and  clear  judgment.  Espeeiallj 
sh"uM  th^  r  ir-ai  '^•rein  at  th-s  time,  and  in  advance  of  the  actual  pres- 
enration  **t  x'r.f-  in.i**-r  f-r  •!»-»->>  n,  the  <-t>Uection  of  pertinent  infonna- 
ti'-n  by  ::;>*-lf  and  tL*-  var:  'i>  ■V'mrounities. 

C^^yptratn^  J^retw.  ..:j  ti^A  Otktr  BodUs.  There  are  several  other 
state  eoiiin.ii>>:<  :-»  wh-*^  w«.rk  is  m^-rn  or  less  related  to  that  of  this 
bureau  and  with  whom,  tht-n-fure.  there  is  considerable  opportunity 
for  ec'O^^rteti  effort.  Mn-h  has  h»^n  done  in  the  past  year  to  develop 
this  mutual  •H"-tp»erari«.n.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Housing, 
through  its  in.^f-t^  t«»r<.  is  et.ntinually  uncovering  violations  of  the 
stream  pollution  laws  in  out -of- ihe- way  places,  which  are  immediately 
reported  to  this  bureau.  The  State  Railroad  Commission,  in  consider- 
ing satisfaotorj'  servi.-e  by  the  water  companies  coming  within  its 
jurisdietion,  not  infre«iuently  fat?es  the  question  of  water  purity.  In 
<-ooperating  with  the  State  li»ard  of  Health,  the  commission  now  makes 
its  tixing  of  rates  cunt :n gent  on  the  requirements  of  the  bureau  for 
new  or  modi  lied  works.  The  commission  also  requires  that  water 
companies  shall  huld  a  water  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
before  the  ease  will  even  hte  considered.  The  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, through  their  deputies,  will  also  cooperate  by  placing  placards 
aloDi;:  daiiirerous  streani^^  and  warning  the  sporting  public  against 
stream  pollution.  In  addition,  the  most  valuable  cooperation  has  been 
arranged  between  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  limited  to  the  National  Forests.  Since  most  of  the  camping 
grounds  of  the  state  are  within  the  forests,  no  small  amount  of  benefit 
results. 

2.     FIELD  WORK. 

The  engineering  staff  spends  approximately  30  per  cent  of  its  time  in 
the  field,  visiting  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  either  on 
its  own  accord  or  in  response  to  complaints  or  requests.  Whenever 
possible,  stream  pollution  studies  are  made  in  an  effort  to  find  out  if 
the  stream  is  dangerous,  the  sources  of  any  pollution  and  the  feasibihty 
of  abating  them.  All  applieations  for  permits  as  discussed  under  (IJ 
also  involve  special  investigations  as  a  basis  for  action  upon  them. 
In  practically  all  cases  more  or  less  elaborate  reports  are  prepared 
describing  the  pertinent  features,  recommending  the  improvements  the 
case  warrants,  and  passing  judgment  on  a  contemplated  project.  On 
the  soundness  of  the  advice  and  recommendations  so  rendered  rests  the 
reputation  of  the  bureau  for  real  service.  More  and  more  time  and 
^i  ^  «)ess  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  problems  as  the  more  com- 

^.ome  under  consideration,  and  the  number  of  investigations 
ondingly  decreased  to  a  point  where  superficiality  will  be 
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Largely  on  the  sponsoring,  recommendations  or  insistence  of  the 
bureau  approximately  twenty  chlorinating  plants  for  water  steriliza- 
tion have  been  installed  in  the  past  year  and  a  score  of  others  are  in 
contemplation.  Improvements  to  filter  plants  were  made  in  two  in- 
stances and  minor  improvements  to  settling  basins  in  several  others. 
Many  simple,  inexpensive  improvements  can  be  suggested  to  the  local 
oflBcials,  showing  plainly  the  need  of  expert  advice  on  sanitary  works, 
their  design  and  operation. 

Recommendations  in  sewage  disposal  works  operation  and  rectifica- 
tion in  disposal  have  been  made  in  a  score  of  instances.  In  a  quite 
satisfactory  way,  most  of  the  recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 
Three  installations  of  high  grade  treatment  works  and  six  Imhoff 
tanks  for  preliminary  sewage  treatment  are  now  under  construction 
on  the  advice  of  the  bureau,  reprasenting  a  considerably  greater  activity 
in  improved  sewage  treatment  than  in  any  previous  year  in  Cali- 
fornia and  measuring  in  a  way  the  activity  of  the  bureau. 

3.    APPROVAL  AND  REVIEW  OF  PLANS. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  required  to  accompany  all  applications 
for  permit  for  new  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bureau.  Plans  are 
reviewed  with  the  view  of  forestalling  improper  or  needlessly  expen- 
sive installations  and  of  determining  whether  the  project  can  meet 
proper  sanitary  requirements  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty. 
The  bureau  acts  solely  in  review  on  such  plans  and  does  not  attempt 
to  perform  the  functions  of  consulting  engineer. 

The  review  of  plans  applied  in  so  mandatory  a  way  that  no  sanitary 
works,  either  new  or  additions  or  modifications  to  existing  structures, 
can  be  undertaken  or  contracted  for  without  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  offers  the  most  definite  regulation  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  shall  henceforth  be  installed,  and  should  be  made  certain  by 
proper  amendment  of  the  statutes  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Approval  of  plans  for  sanitary  water  systems  should  be  contingent 
only  on  the  ability  of  the  works  to  deliver  a  **pure"  water,  and  all  this 
in  an  economical  and  certain  manner.  The  word  **pure"  applied  to 
water  has  been  defined  in  the  courts  and  includes  healthfulness  and 
various  other  properties  concerned  with  aesthetics — turbidity,  color, 
hardness,  algae,  and  the  like,  which  so  often  make  a  water  extremely 
nnpotable  and  open  to  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  censure. 

Approval  of  plans  for  sewage  disposal  should  be  contingent  on  the 
ability  of  the  works  to  treat  and  dispose  of  the  sewage  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  menace  health  nor  create  odors,  accomplishing  these 
results  with  economy  and  certainty. 

4.    EDUCATIONAL. 

Every  experienced  sanitarian  knows  the  difficulty  of  putting  many 
good  laws  into  effect  or  getting  sanitary  improvements  simply  because 
the  public  is  not  prepared.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  that  public  opinion 
must  back  every  material  sanitary  advance.  Unless  it  has  been  brought 
to  perceive  the  necessity,  little  lasting  good  will  be  accomplished. 
Education  in  sanitary  matters  is  therefore  of  first  importance.  The 
hureau  has  devoted  as  much  time  as  has  been  consistent  with  its  other 
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duties  to  this  very  important  phase  of  its  work,  through  the  medium 
of  field  conferences,  inspection,  correspondence,  reports,  through  its 
printed  monthly  bulletins,  by  papers  and  pamphlets  on  special  subjects, 
through  the  press,  and  through  exhibits  at  appropriate  gatherings, 

A  fruitful  field  of  endeavor  will  lie  in  interesting  oflBcials  and  opera- 
tors of  sanitary  works  in  occasional  technical  meetings  to  discuss  the 
technical  phases  of  their  problems.  This  may  be  accomplished  through 
an  organization  in  this  state  knowTi  as  the  '* League  of  California 
Municipalities"  or  through  branches  of  some  of  the  national  societies 
devoted  to  sanitary  engineering  improvement. 

5.    ADVICE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

As  alluded  to  previously,  approximately  100  inquiries  covering 
miscellaneous  and  minor  sanitary  questions  reach  the  office  every  month 
which  are  disposed  of  by  corresix)ndence.  A  great  many  of  these  really 
require  a  personal  inspection  of  local  conditions,  to  be  handled  prop- 
erly, and  others  of  a  special  nature  show  plainly  the  need  of  original 
research  work  to  afford  correct  advice.  It  is  doubtful  if  advice  by 
correspondence  on  sanitary  engineering  matters  of  the  usual  com- 
plexity and  scantiness  of  information  contained  in  the  inquiries  or 
subsequently  brought  out,  should  be  offered.  In  such  cases  the  bureau 
hesitates  to  render  advice.  It  is  hoped  that  a  larger  field  staff  will 
make  possible  more  and  more  the  handling  of  these  inquiries  by  personal 
visit. 

6.  LABORATORY. 

Throupfh  the  work  of  the  sanitary  laboratory  the  state  performs  a 
service  of  incalculable  value  to  the  public.  Little  work  of  this  nature 
would  be  performed  at  all  if  such  a  laboratory  were  not  maintained 
by  the  state.  Private  laboratories,  on  account  of  the  expense  attached, 
are  seldom  called  upon  for  analyses  by  the  great  majority  of  small 
communities  and  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  usually  without 
persuasion,  individuals  and  officials  will  avail  themselves  freely  of  the 
service  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  laboratories.  The  sanitary  labora- 
tory, maintained  by  the  bureau,  performs  only  sanitary  analyses  of 
water  and  sewage.  The  service  is  extended  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: requests  for  analysis  should  state  the  reason  for  desiring  the 
work  done,  describing  the  supply  and  its  surroundings.  In  some  eases 
the  applicant  is  required  to  secure  the  approval  of  his  request  by  the 
local  health  officer.  Bacteriological  samples  are  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  sterilized  bottles,  shipped  with  ice  in  containers  sent  out  by 
the  bureau.  A  charge  is  made  for  expressage  on  this  container,  both 
ways. 

The  determinations  are  limited  principally  to  those  bearing  upon  the 
healthfulness  and  improvement  of  water  supplies  and  the  operation  of 
sanitary  works,  including  the  bacteriological  analysis  of  water,  sanitary 
chemical  analysis  of  sewage  and  occasionally  of  water,  microscopi<? 
examination  of  water  and  a  few  of  the  mineral  determinations  yielding 
information  essential  in  any  future  consideration  of  water  filtration 
or  softening,  namely,  turbidity,  color,  alkalinity,  hardness  and  chlorine. 
Sanitary  chemical  analyses  of  water  are  often  requested  but  are  seldom 
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performed  because  of  the  vastly  more  useful  results  yielded  by  the 
bacteriological  examination  with  much  less  effort.  Most  of  the  work 
of  this  bureau  is  bacteriological. 

Prom  the  results  of  the  bacteriological  test  and  the  knowledge  of 
surroundings  required  to  be  furnished  with  the  samples,  it  is  possible 
to  state  with  considerable  definiteness  whether  the  water  supply  con- 
tains human  or  animal  filth.     The  determinations  made  include  total 
bacterial  count  on  gelatin  and  on  agar  and  the  confirmation  tests  for 
B.  Coli  as  recommended  for  drinking  waters  on  common  carriers  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.     On  account  of  the  long  distance 
that  samples  are  necessarily  shipped  before  reaching  the  laboratory, 
the  total  bacterial  count  is  seldom  of  significance.     Chief  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  the  determination  of  B.  Coli,  a  colon  tract  organism  and 
significant  of  sewage  pollution.     The  standard  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  permits  not  over  one  colon  bacillus  in  50  c.c. 
of  water.     This  is  an  extremely  high  standard  which  can  be  met  by 
but  few  supplies  in  the  state  and  the  standard  which  the  bureau  has 
adopted,  being  the  one  in  common  use  over  most  of  the  country,  is 
that  there  shall  be  not  more  than  one  B.  Coli  in  10  c.c.  of  a  water,  to 
be  considered  safe.     From  the  B.  Coli  count  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  human  and  cattle  contamination  or  to  state  whether 
the  pollution  indicated  was  due  to  contamination  of  the  sample  by 
the  sampler  or  actually  existed  in  the  supply.     Both  these  considera- 
tions detract  from  the  value  of  the  work.     California  still  has  its  cattle 
ranges  on  practically  every  watershed  and  often  the  amount  of  human 
waste  is  extremely  insignificant.     Only  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
supply  by  an  expert  can  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  human  factor. 
Sampling,    too,    necessarily    performed    almost    exclusively    by    local 
officials  or  laymen  who  fail  to  realize  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test,  is 
often  aflfected  by  their  hands  and  is  therefore  unreliable.     In  fact,  so 
little  significance  can  be  attached  to  a  sample  collected  by  the  average 
layman  that,  where  a  sample  shows  up  badly,  seldom  is  condemnation 
possible.     It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  water  sampling  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  trained  field  staff  which  knows  how  to  sample  properly 
and  can  evaluate  field  findings. 

The  bureau  has  stimulated  the  establishment  of  water  analysis  in 
local  laboratories  at  every  opportunity.  Such  infrequent  samplers  as 
the  bureau  makes  are  not  to  be  compared  in  utility  with  the  daily 
analysis  of  the  supplies  passible  in  laboratories  on  the  spot.  At  least 
three  laboratories  have  added  water  analysis  this  year:  Eureka,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Diego. 

Pressing  Sanitary  Engineering  Problems. 

Based  on  its  observations  of  the  past  year,  the  following  sanitary 
engineering  problems,  some  being  distinctly  related  to  health,  and  others 
more  especially  to  human  comfort,  are  now  demanding  attention  which 
to  date  is  unavailable : 

(1)  Proper  disposal  of  cannery,  winery,  packing  house,  oil  and  indus- 

trial wastes  generally. 

(2)  Examination  and  certification  of  bottled  waters  as  unaffected  by 

sewage  contamination.     It  is  a  serious  enough  reproach  that 
bottled  waters  are  necessary,  and  they  should  be  known  to  be 
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iwt  unhcalthful  in  their  sources  as  well  as  that  they  shall 
possess  the  therapeutic  values  claimed. 

(3)  Oarbage  disposal  is  a  problem  of  a  magnitude  only  slightly  less 

than  sewage  disposal.  It  is  a  specialized  field  for  sanitary 
engineers,  yet  one  which  every  town  trustee  feels  competent 
to  solve.     The  result  is  a  wasteful  policy  or  none  at  all. 

(4)  Examination  of  ice  and  ice  supplies.    It  is  a  well  known  fact 

that  ice  manufacture  does  not  destroy  all  living  organisms. 
Freezing  does  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  pollution  but  the 
percentage  is  not  high  enough  to  yield  a  safe  ice  if  made  from 
badly  polluted  waters.  Hence  the  sources  of  water  for  ice 
manufacture  should  be  examined  and  certified.  Likewise  the 
handling  of  ice  is  subject  to  material  regulation,  though  this  is 
probably  a  problem  for  local  health  concern. 

(5)  Swimming  pool  sanitation.     The  public  natatorium,  municipally 

or  privately  owned,  is  becoming  extremely  popular,  especially 
in  the  interior  and  warm-belt  towns  throughout  California. 
Medium-sized  towns  like  Madera,  Tulare,  Visalia,  Selma  and 
scores  of  others  find  that  these  pools  are  not  only  popular  bnt 
profitable.  In  addition,  schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  similar 
public  institutions  are  providing  these  pools  as  part  of  tbeir 
attractions.  A  serious  health  problem  is  being  thereby  created 
due  to  the  ease  with  which  many  diseases  become  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  swimming  pool  water. 

In  most  pools  the  water  is  purchased  from  the  public  supply 
at  a  high  total  cast  per  filling.  The  result  is  that  the  water  is 
not  changed  with  the  frequency  necessary  to  keep  it  clean. 
Where  the  water  Ls  heated,  the  item  of  fuel  expense  works  to- 
ward the  same  end.     Need  of  regulation  is  urgent. 

(6)  Oyster  bed  regulation.     In  a  good  many  sections,  especially  about 

San  Franci.sco  Bay,  a  considerable  oyster  industry  is  sprin^ns: 
up.  Native  oysters  and  Eastern  oysters  transplanted  for  fat- 
tening are  grown  here.  In  some  cases  the  beds  have  been 
shown  to  be  polluted  and  from  the  habits  of  the  oyster  the 
bivalve  is  polluted  to  far  greater  extent  than  the  water  in 
which  it  lives.  The  problem  includes  long-time  pollution 
studies  to  learn  what  beds  are  suitable  for  the  industry,  what 
beds  are  not,  the  source  of  the  pollution  and  an  analysis  of 
cast,  and  the  like,  to  determine  whether  the  industry  is  worth 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  beds  from  pollution. 

^7)  Summer  resort  sanitation.  Among  the  peculiarities  on  which  the 
fame  of  California  rests  is  that  it  is  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
of  the  great  out-of-doors.  Nowhere  are  the  picnic  grounds, 
camping  grounds  and  summer  resorts  in  such  abundance  as  here. 
And  the  dcvot(H\s  of  Nature  are  increasing  at  a  most  rapid 
rate  since  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  This  is  a  great  public 
industry  and  an  asset  of  ^rcat  worth  to  California  and  Cali- 
fornians.  Resorts  arc  .sprin^nng  up  like  mushrooms  and  with 
as  little  regulation.  Such  sanitary  features  as  have  been  estab- 
lished have  been  extremely  incidental,  resulting  often  in  such 
pollution  of  streams  that  the  country  around  becomes  not  only 
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decidedly  dangerous  to  health  but  detractive  to  enjoyable 
vacationing.  Regulation  of  both  sewage  disposal  and  water 
supply  is  urged  in  these  pleasure  places.  Calamity  and  fear 
of  vacationing  in  the  mountains  will  surely  result  if  sanitation 
of  these  places  is  not  put  on  a  high  plane. 

(8)  Operation  of  sanitary  works.    As  stated  previously,  faithful  and 

intelligent  operation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  obtaining  of 
results  in  water  purification  and  sewage  treatment  works.  In 
California  the  number  of  promising  operators  of  these  works 
can  easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  practically  all  plants 
examined  the  operation  is  either  so  wasteful  in  energy  and 
outlay,  or  so  insufficient,  that  the  works  do  not  perform  the 
functions  intended  and  are  used  as  an  argument  against 
further  outlay.  The  obvious  remedy  of  this  situation  lies  with 
the  bureau  and  can  be  brought  about  only  by  actually  devoting 
one  or  more  days  to  the  operation  of  each  plant  at  frequent 
intervals,  together  with  legislation  compelling  proper  operation. 

(9)  Inspection  on  construction.    With  its  present  facilities  the  bureau 

has  practically  no  connection  with  plans  once  approved  until 
faulty  results  from  the  completed  structure  calls  attention 
thereto.  In  the  period  of  construction  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  some  imforeseen  circumstance  will  arise  which  makes  it 
convenient  to  alter  the  plan  of  works,  often  in  vital  details. 
It  often  happens  that  the  change,  made  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
sanitary  workings  of  the  structure,  defeats  its  whole  purpose. 
Reliance  must  now  be  placed  on  the  honesty  of  those  in 
charge  to  get  approval  of  the  bureau  before  making  the  desired 
changes.  Too  often  this  trust  is  misplaced.  The  remedy  will 
lie  in  occasional  inspection  by  the  bureau  while  the  work  is  in 
progress. 

(10)  Sampling  of  water  supplies.  The  unreliability  of  the  sampling 
of  water  supplies  and  the  scantiness  of  information  supplied 
with  the  sample  depreciates  the  value  of  the  analytical  work,  as 
alluded  to  previously.  Yet  the  results  to  be  obtained  are  of 
imtold  value  and  wholly  indispensable  in  the  improvement  of 
the  supplies.  Not  until  the  sampling  is  done  by  a  regular  staff 
specially  trained  in  water  sampling  and  sanitary  surveys  will 
the  laboratory  yield  its  maximum  benefit. 

The  above  problems,  all  of  great  public  concern,  are  practically  all 
of  such  a  nature  that  only  sanitary  engineering  specialists  can  do  them 
justice.  As  the  problems  magnify  in  size  and  number  with  congestion 
of  population  and  increased  industry,  the  organization  to  combat  them 
must  grow  accordingly.  The  present  staff  of  the  bureau  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  work  now  undertaken.  It  can  not  even 
respond  to  all  requests  for  advice  and  assistance,  much  less  ferret  out 
really  serious  violations  of  sanitary  laws  of  groat  public  concern  or  to 
discover  opportunities  where  its  advice  can  l)o  ai)plied  profitably.  To 
he  truly  utilitarian,  the  bureau  should  do  more  than  take  action  when 
its  services  are  sought ;  it  sliould  carry  its  usefulness  widely  and  pro- 
mote improved  sanitation  aggressively.  And  to  that  end  it  should  be 
equipped  with  adequate  staff  and  funds. 
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APPENDIX  -A"— WATER  SUPPLIES. 
L.    Actioo  on  Pcmuts. 

Aniioch.  Application  to  coDtinne  to  sapply  water  from  the  San 
Joaqnin  River.  Action:  temporary  permit  granted  pending  installa- 
tion of  efficient  chlorination. 

Auburn  (Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company).  Application:  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  water  from  existing  mountain  sources,  Acticm:  t€m- 
porary  p>ermit  granted  pending  installation  of  efficient  chlorination. 

Benicia  (Benieia  Water  Company \  Application:  to  continue  to 
supply  water  from  Lake  Herman  and  Paddy  reservoirs.  Action: 
permit  granted  to  supply  water  after  its  chlorination. 

Dunsmuir  <" California- Oregon  Power  Company).  Application:  to 
continue  to  supply  water  from  Mossbrae  Springs,  Bear  Creek  and  East 
Side.     Action:  permit  granted. 

Ilealdsburg.  Application:  to  continue  to  supply  water  from  shallow 
wells  near  Russian  River.    Action :  none. 

Kenn€it  TKennett  Water  Company^.  Application:  to  continue  to 
supply  water  from  Hi?  Backbone  Creek.  Action:  temporary  permit 
pending  chlorination  of  the  supply. 

Los  Banos  (West  San  Joaquin  Valley  Water  Company).  Applica- 
tion: to  continue  to  supply  water  from  San  Joaquin  River  via  San 
Joaquin-Kinss  River  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company  canal.  Action: 
temporar\'  permit  granted,  pending  chlorination  and  construction  of 
filtration  plant. 

National  Ciiy  (Sweetwater  Water  Company).  Application:  to  con- 
tinue supply  water  from  Sweetwater  River  and  Reservoir.  Action: 
temporary  pemiit  granted  pending  accumulation  of  data  showing  snp- 
ply  to  be  safe. 

Piiishurg  (Black  Diamond  Water  Company).  Application:  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  water  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  after  filtration. 
Action:  none. 

Bedding  (Northern  California  Power  Company).  Application:  to 
continue  the  supply  fnmi  the  Sacramento  River.  Action:  temporary 
permit  granted  pending  chlorination  and  sedimentation  basin  im- 
provements. 

San  Di^go.  Application:  to  continue  to  supply  water  from  Otay 
and  Moreno  reservoirs  and  San  Diego  River,  following  Alteration  of 
former  two  sources.     A<tion  :  n(  ne. 

San  Luis  Obispo.  Application:  to  continue  supply  from  existing 
spring  and  creek  sources.     Action:  none. 

Santa  Barbara.  Applii*ation :  to  continue  to  supply  water  from 
Mission  Tunnel.  Cold  Sprini^s  Tunnel  and  de  la  Guerra  wells.  Action: 
temporary  permit  granted  pending  chlorination  of  de  la  Guerra  wells. 

Santa  Bosa.  Application:  to  continue  supply  from  weUs.  Action* 
none. 

"  (St.  Helena  Water  Company).     To  continue  supply  from 
Action  :  none. 

ah  Water  Improvement  Company).  Application:  to  eon- 
from  Orr  Creek,  Gibson  Creek  and  two  wells  near  Riffi- 
Action:  none. 
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II.    Plans  Approved. 

No  plans  have  been  submitted  for  approval.  Such  improvements  as 
have  been  made  with  the  cognizance  of  the  bureau  have  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  no  plans.  The  principal  improvements  have  been 
the  installation  of  chlorination  plants,  the  following  having  been  re- 
ported to  the  bureau  informally: 

Antioch  National  City 

Auburn  ( Sweetwater  Water  Company ) 

Benicia  Oakland 

El  Centro  Pasadena 

Eureka  Pittsburg 

La  Mesa  and  East  San  Diego  Redding 

(Cuyamaca  Water  Company)   Sacramento 

Los  Angeles  San  Diego 

Merced  Palls  San  Jose 

Monterey  (Monterey  San  Luis  Obispo 

Water  Works)  Santa  Barbara 

III.    Investigations,  Inspections  and  Reports. 

Antioch.  Inspected  August  18,  1915,  and  February  2,  1916.  The 
supply  is  municipally  owned  and  is  pumped  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  chlorinated,  pa&sed  through 
pressia^e  filters  direct  to  the  distributing  system  on  w^hich  is  an  elevated 
steel  tank  to  equalize  supply  and  demand.  Aluminum  sulphate  added 
as  a  coagulant  seems  to  be  effective  in  making  complete  clarification 
possible,  if  used  in  suflBcient  amount.  Prior  to  chlorination,  urged  by 
the  bureau,  the  bacterial  results  were  very  insuflficient. 

Auburn,  Inspected  November  3.  1915,  March  22,  and  May  16,  1916. 
The  supply  is  owned  and  distributed  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  The  supply  is  derived  from  various  impounded  high  Sierra 
Mountain  sources  and  is  diverted  from  irrigation  and  power  ditches 
in  which  gross  pollution  occurs  to  settling  and  service  raservoirs  near 
town.  The  water  is  extremely  turbid  at  times,  due  to  placer  mining 
and  natural  wash,  and  unsafe  continuously.  Ditch  revision  is  planned 
to  remedy  some  of  the  turbid  conditions  but  chlorination  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  overcome  the  danger  from  sewage  pollution.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bureau  this  has  been  provided. 

Benicia.  Inspected  December  7,  1915.  The  supply  is  owned  by 
the  Benicia  Water  Company,  derived  from  various  dangerous  surface 
sources,  impounded.  The  bureau  required  chlorination  of  the  supply 
and  great  care  in  watershed  patrol.     The  measures  were  adopted. 

Calexico,  Inspected  April  13,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  derived  from  irrigating  ditches  heading  at  the  Colorado 
River.  Works  consist  of  a  slow  sand  filter  cleaned  by  a  Blaisdell  sand 
washer.  The  ditch  water  is  extremely  turbid  and  dangerous  all  the 
year.  In  both  respects  the  effluent  of  the  plant  is  satisfactory.  Whether 
this  type  of  works  would  apply  to  ordinary  turbid  waters  is  yet  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Calipairia.  Inspected  May  28,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  furnished 
by  the  Calipatria  Town  and  Farms  Company  and  is  derived  from  the 
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irrigating  ditches,  the  supply  coming  originally  from  the  Colorado 
River.  It  is  originally  very  muddy  and  polluted,  but  is  treated  by 
plain  sedimentation  in  large  settling  basins  which  are  thrown  out  of 
service  and  cleaned  by  hand  every  few  months.  The  settled  water  is 
pumped  to  an  elevated  steel  tower  on  the  distributing  system.  The 
settling  basins  hold  about  one  week  s  supply  and  are  operated  on  the 
fill-and-draw  plan.  Investigation  revealed  that  clarification  by  this 
method  was  extremely  variable  and  ineffective  and  that  pollution  is  at 
all  times  present.  Re<*ommendations  for  improvement  were  as  follows: 
(1)  more  frequent  cleaning  of  settling  basins,  approximately  eight 
times  per  year;  (2)  remodeling  settling  basins  by  addition  of  baffles 
to  prevent  short  circuits  of  unsettled  water  to  the  outlet;  (3)  the  use 
of  chemical  precipitation,  using  aluminum  sulphate  and  lime  or  iron 
sulphate  and  lime  if  baffling  is  insufficient  to  produce  satisfactory 
clarification;  (4)  disinfection  with  calcium  hypochlorite  or  liquid 
chlorine  to  remove  pollution;  (5)  fencing  the  reservoirs  to  prevent 
blowing  in  of  leaves,  papers  and  the  like  and  to  prevent  trespass  by 
persons  who  might  pollute  the  water  in  the  basins.  The  basins  and 
sA'stem  have  since  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the  basins  baffled. 
According  to  reports,  the  results  of  the  improvements  are  so  marked 
as  to  make  imnecessarj'  the  use  of  chemical  precipitation  at  this  time. 

Calisioga.  Inspected  ^lanh  10,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  the  CalLstoga  Water  Company  and  is  obtained  from  two 
spring-fed  mountain  streams  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  from  a  drilled 
well.  One  of  the  stream  supplies  is  subject  to  objectionable  pollution. 
Posting  of  warnings  against  pollution  on  the  watershed  and  chlorina- 
tion  has  been  advised. 

Cloverdalc,  Inspected  February  23,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished 
municipally,  being  derived  from  two  wells  dug  in  the  gravel  deposits 
l>ordering  the  Russian  River.  The  wells  are  nothing  more  than  pits 
about  20  feet  deep  walled  with  concrete  around  the  top  to  exclude 
flood  waters.  It  is  planned  to  build  new  reinforced  concrete  walls  in 
one  of  the  welLs.  This  has  been  emphasized  as  a  particularly  neces- 
sary improvement. 

(Jolfajr.     Inspected  May  15,   1916.     Similar  to  Auburn  supply. 

Cotton,  Inspected  May  25,  1916.  The  water  is  furnished  from  a 
plant  owned  by  the  city,  comprising  four  semiartesian  wells,  one  of 
which  is  not  properly  protected  against  surface  contamination.  Pro- 
tective improvements  have  been  advised. 

Dunsmuir.  Inspected  April  3,  1916.  The  water  system  is  owned 
by  the  California-Oregon  Power  Company.  The  supply  as  gradually 
developed  is  derived  from  Shasta  Springs,  Northbrae  Falls,  Bear  Creek, 
and  the  East  Side  supply.     Analyses  indicate  that  the  water  is  safe. 

El  Ccntro.  Inspected  January  14  and  April  13,  1916.  Water  sup- 
ply is  municipally  owned  and  is  derived  from  irrigating  ditches  head- 
ing at  the  Colorado  River.  The  water  is  extremely  turbid  and  grossly 
polluted.  Treatment  consists  of  sedimentation  in  a  battery  of  exca- 
vated settling  basins,  following  which  it  is  pumped  into  an  elevated 
steel  tank  on  the  distributing  system.  As  the  result  of  analyses  show- 
ing iK)llution,  the  city  has  installed  chlorination  works. 
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Escondido.  Inspected  May  26,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  both 
privately  and  municipally  owned.  The  private  supply  is  furnished 
by  the  Mutual  Water  Company  with  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  as  source, 
the  water  being  carried  to  town  in  open  flumes.  The  water  is  often 
muddy  and  subject  to  pollution.  Chlorination  as  a  minimum  treat- 
ment has  been  required.  The  municipal  supply  comes  from  seventeen 
wells  about  60  feet  deep.  No  analyses  are  at  hand  to  show  the  degree 
of  safety. 

Eureka,  The  supply  is  municipally  owned  and  is  derived  from  the 
Elk  River.  The  water  is  highly  colored,  at  times  turbid  and  low  in 
alkalinity,  and  always  polluted  by  the  lumber  camps  on  the  watershed. 
Treatment  was  formerly  limited  to  filtration  in  pressure  filters.  On 
the  advice  of  the  bureau,  a  coagulating  basin  has  been  constructed  and 
provision  made  for  adding  aluminum  sulphate  and  soda  ash  at  entrance 
to  the  basin.  Liquid  chlorine  is  applied  just  before  filtration.  The 
filtered  water  is  pumped  to  large  wood-stave  clear-water  storage  tanks 
near  town.  The  keenest  interest  has  been  stimulated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  waterworks. 

Firebaugh.  Lispected  June  8,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished  by 
the  Miller  &  Lux  Company  and  is  derived  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  Analyses  indicate  considerable  pollution.  Much  of  this  is 
probably  of  cattle  origin. 

Fclsom.  Inspected  April  17,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
Natomas  Consolidated  Company  and  is  ditched  from  the  American  River 
to  a  concrete-lined  reservoir  holding  two  or  three  days  supply  from 
which  the  water  flows  by  gravity  to  the  town.     There  are  no  analyses. 

Fdsom  Prison,  Inspected  June  9,  1916.  The  main  water  supply  is 
derived  from  the  American  River  by  pumpage  directly  into  the  system 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  an  equalizing  re.servoir  for  continuous  ser- 
vice. In  addition,  considerable  drinking  water  was  being  obtained  from 
a  spring  on  the  premises.  Analyses  indicated  that  the  spring  water  was 
polluted  and  its  use  has  been  abandoned.  Pollution  wjis  also  found 
in  the  American  River  supply  and  emergency  hypochlorite  treatment 
has  been  installed  on  the  ad\4ce  of  the  bureau. 

Grass  Valley.  Inspected  March  24,  1916.  The  supply  is  purchased 
in  bulk  from  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  is  municipally 
distributed.  The  supply  is  obtained  principally  from  Lake  Spauldiiig 
and  passes  through  about  30  miles  of  open  power  ditches  before  reach- 
ing the  city.  The  supply  is  extremely  muddy,  especially  during  the 
winter.  It  is  settled  in  a  series  of  shallow  excavated  reservoirs;  the 
treatment  is  not  at  all  effective  and  considerable  complaint  has  resulted. 
The  bureau  has  recommended  the  construction  of  a  modern  rapid 
sand-filter  plant,  utilizing  the  present  basins  for  plain  sedimentation 
and  coagulation  purposes,  rather  than  piping  through  certain  sections 
as  asked  by  the  city. 

Baytoard  (Independence  Grammar  School).  Inspected  September 
13,  1915.  Preliminary  analyses  of  the  water,  made  following  a  case 
of  typhoid  at  the  school,  indicated  the  presence  of  pollution  and  the 
1186  of  the  well  was  discontinued  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
pupils.     The  country  rock  is  fissured  sandstone  and  pollution  was  sus- 
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j^*r*i  i>  ^rAT^l.z.^  ~-  >-'j^"'i  •hr-;jrh  the  -^revices.  Sabeeqaoit 
iiixlj.vs.  i  "--.-r,  l:  -•-:  :!■:  -i.^  ?  .i>  n-:  the  case  jmd  that  the 
trc--'.-  Wis  ■:  .■?  :  ■  li.^-  ±  .--:  jr.:^-  •  s  *^iii>t  surfau?e  wash  at  the 
t'p  :f  :h*  w-11  A  -xriir-^.v.  ir.j:r>C'VrrLrr.:s  in  the  way  of  impervious 
ar.i  h  cher  :::r*  :  ^  ar.  i  ^^   -  .ri!  . v-r  :he  weli  hare  been  adv^  and 

-*•  •  •  ^  ■^      -    .*  &• 

Eizizs:*^'-!.  In>r-- :-e-i  >-r:-^r.Vr  2*?.  1915.  and  February  24,  April 
2-3.  and  J^n-?  t.  I  ^r-.  The  w.-*rr  sipjrly  is  municipally  owned  and 
is  drr:vr-i  ry  j- .ii::r:*.r«?  fr  m  lar^  vn-rv-te  -^istems  sank  to  ground 
wa:rr  level  a^  r.ir  tj:.r  irkf  :f  :hr  Ri-v-iai:  Rivt^r.  Indications  are  that 
th"?  ?*:rrly  is  seepi^  wjttr  frr-^:  the  Russian  Rirer.  Following  a 
t.-i^h-io  t'^^.ir':!.,^  a*  ;:  tTar~.  A-iTs  iir\  ai:  emereencv  installation  for 
k^T"-*  — -i^'^  tr^ATm*^!::  "w  .v<  j-";  :::  Th-*  aS«^ve  repeated  inspections 
Mr-wei  :L>.:  r^t^ul  j^  wr!v  rx:r>-z:.rly  -ii^.-  n::i:Ti<>Tis  and  the  bureau  urged 
the  s-iStit ;::  n  -f  a  I: ,;  i  il  r^ne  ia-^:  a  II  at:  on.  After  considerable 
r'ersT:i>,:n  the  c::y  tr-i>:-ts  rave  a  :-i  up-^n  this  snggestion. 

Eif*-::.  Iz^sr-^^'-d  J-ine  2,  l^^!*^.  The  supply  is  famished  by  the 
Lake  Hrni-^t  ^^^iter  C  n.raiiy  w::h  the  Siin  Jacinto  River  as  sourfe, 
l-^insr  stor^-d  in  a  I  ar^re  r^i-rrxr  h  I  iinir  over  three  billion  gallons. 
N'lir.enxss  Si:.ur-"es  of  p.Ilu::-!:  exist  i-n  the  watershed.  Alg«  troubles 
in  the  r»itSf-rT  :r  are  ir^ri-v.:.  rhl-'r:iia::.-n  has  been  recommended  if 
-*  -5  f'-ticd  *y  anrr.vv.-;  th,it  the  >:-rai:e  is  ineffective  and  copper 
s"Ij.!:ate  tre?.:ir:»^i:t  h.^  \">  n  s:: -:_:-<! tM  as  an  algsecide. 

//clrt-.TsV.  Ii-^r-t-t'i-i  April  liv  1V16.  The  water  supply  is  munici- 
p.illy  owr,<=^  ai.d  is  d-r.vrd  f r  ni  irhiraticg  ditches  heaiding  at  the 
Tvl  -rado  River.  The  wat-r  i'^  hi-rhly  tuH-id  and  polluted.  Treatment 
«-»'n>i>ts  in  the  iise  of  a>iii::r.  ;:n  sulphate  and  lime,  following  which  the 
wat^r  L^  s^t:>*i  :n  a  s-.uare  tv-c  rete  b»as:n  provided  with  numerous 
drain  \:i:^  over  its  r  •::.  ni  f  »r  erise  in  cleaning  while  the  tank  is  in 
serv:.-e.  The  r»^"Its  «  f  tr^atii.tnt  are  very  erratic,  due  to  the  unseien- 
tin-^  way  in  whi.-h  th*^  .-h^.rr.ial  is  handled.  The  bureau  has  made 
prHiiiniLary  stu.i.t^  which  sh-w  that  iron  sulphate  is  preferable  to 
alumin'im  svilphate  in  «t^t  f..»r  t-^;ual  rcsiilts  and  has  given  the  dosage  of 
eh-micals  suit-d  to  the  water  dtlivered  at  that  time.  The  dosage, 
however,  should  char.i:*'  as  the  qualify  of  the  water  changes.  There 
Ls  opportunity  for  n.u-h  a>-i<taii-e  t"  the  town  through  the  laboratory 
of  the  bureau. 

Irnp^nnl.  InNju.  t. ,]  January  14.  1*»1K.  The  supply  is  municipally 
ow*n«Hl  and  is  d^rivt^i  from  irrijTatii.j  dit-lit^  heading  up  the  Colorado 
River.  It  Ls  both  turbid  ar.d  j*^  liutid.  Treatment  consists  in  plain 
sedimentation  in  exoavat-d  l>a<i:is  hi»ld:nir  two  or  three  days  supply- 
rif-anintr  of  the  s»ntl»'d  ^^idL^e  is  acvonipi]>h»^  manually  from  time  to 
time.     Lo<:al  «.»:^."-ials  have  disi>:ayed  no  interest  in  getting  improvements. 

Jyi^Iio.  Inspei-ted  I^Iay  2o.  ll»lh.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  private 
individual  from  a  dtt-p  wtll.  the  upper  twenty  feet  of  which  is  of  wide 
diameter  and  serves  as  a  pump  pit.  The  ritKKls  of  the  past  winter  con- 
t  immatt'd  th*-  pit.  appan  ntly  causini:  e<»nsiderable  typhoid.  On  the 
advice  of  the  hun-au.  enurirt^nrv  hy|H>rhK»ritiug  was'  maintained  for 
^  wenks.  Sealinsr  the  top  of  the  steel  easing  and  proper  pit 
ion  have  been  recommended. 
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Eenneit.  Inspected  March  31,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  owned 
by  the  Kennett  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  a  reservoir  on 
Big  Backbone  Creek  and  taken  to  town  through  an  open  ditch.  At 
times  following  rains  when  the  water  is  turbid  it  is  filtered  through  a 
pressure  filter.  Installation  of  liquid  chlorine  apparatus  has  been 
recommended.  The  company  has  preferred  to  put  in  an  emergency 
hypochloriting  installation.  Disinfection  is  being  obtained,  but  appar- 
ently considerable  taste  results. 

Lompoc,  Inspected  June  6,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  derived  from  two  large  springs  and  from  Miguelito  Creek, 
a  small,  spring-fed  stream  about  five  miles  from  town.  The  creek  sup- 
ply is  used  only  in  summer.  Danger  of  contamination  appear^  to  be 
slight  but  can  be  determined  with  definiteness  only  by  analyses  during 
the  critical  season. 

Loomis.     Similar  to  Auburn  supply.     Supplied  jointly  with  Rocklin. 

Los  Banos,  Inspected  October  4,  1915,  April  3,  24,  and  June  8,  1916. 
The  water  system  is  owned  by  the  West  San  Joaquin  Valley  Water 
Company,  the  supply  being  derived  from  the  main  irrigation  canal  of 
the  San  Joaquin-Kings  River  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company  heading 
at  the  San  Joaquin  River,  34  miles  away.  The  canal  passes  through 
large  pasture  fields,  and  in  addition  to  pollution  on  the  watershed  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River,  contains  cattle  pollution.  The  water  is  ex- 
tremely turbid  at  times  and  is  never  satisfactorily  clear.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  alga?  growths  impart  a  very  objectionable  taste  to 
the  water.  The  only  treatment  provided  at  present  is  makeshift,  con- 
sisting of  passage  through  a  small  basin  filled  with  coarse  stone.  The 
bureau  has  recommended  construction  of  a  modern  rapid  sand  filter, 
together  with  chlorination. 

Los  Oaios,  Inspected  October  7,  1915.  The  system  and  supply  are 
owned  by  the  San  Jose  Water  Company,  developing  certain  sources  on 
the  watershed  of  Los  Gatos  Creek.  Several  impounding  reservoirs  are 
constructed  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  best  water-producing  tributaries, 
the  flow  being  released  into  the. natural  channels,  being  finally  diverted 
from  Los  Gatos  Creek  through  a  flume  to  a  point  about  three  miles 
above  Los  Gatos.  The  careful  manipulation  of  the  system  affords  a 
water  quite  satisfactory  in  appearance,  the  first  freshets  being  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Secondary  pollution,  however,  occurs  in  the  lower  water 
courses  and  the  company  on  its  own  volition  has  chlorinated  the  supply. 
Laboratory  control  is  also  maintained  by  the  company.  From  our  brief 
inspections  of  waterworks  over  the  state,  this  is  an  exceptionally  well 
nianaged  surface  water  supply. 

Mendocino  State  Hospital.  Inspected  April  27,  1916.  This  supply 
is  derived  from  a  mountain  stream  and  impounded  in  two  reservoirs; 
one  of  the  reservoirs  was  only  recently  completed  and  the  inspection 
was  made*  primarily  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
chlorinate  the  water  used,  due  to  possible  contamination  produced  by 
the  construction  camp.  It  has  bee^n  recommended  that  a  temporary 
h>T>ochlorite  plant  be  installed  to  dose  the  incoming  water  until  the 
camps  on  its  banks  can  l>e  abandoned,  jxvssibly  sixty  days  hence. 

Menlo  Park.  Inspected  December  17,  1915.  The  supply  is  owned 
V  the  Bear  Gulch  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  surface  sources 
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on  fairly  inaccessible  watersheds  and  then  stored  in  a  quite  large  im- 
pounding reservoir.  Samples  indicate  that  the  supply  as  delivered  to 
consumers  is  safe,  though  during  the  summer  time  the  water  is  con- 
siderably affected  by  algae.  Copper  sulphating  the  reservoir  will  be 
the  logical  remedy. 

Muir  Woods.  Inspected  May  28  and  June  3,  1916.  Reference  of 
a  case  suspected  to  have  contracted  typhoid  fever  from  drinking  the 
stream  water  flowing  through  the  woods,  led  to  the  above  inspections  and 
sampling.  It  was  found  that  the  waters  in  the  park  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  see  if  a  safe  water  can  not  be  piped  to 
the  favorite  picnic  grounds. 

Napa,  Inspected  March  9  and  April  3,  1916.  The  supply  is  owned 
by  the  Napa  City  Water  Company.  Water  is  pumped  at  two  different 
stations  from  wells.  The  supply  was  examined  in  connection  with  an 
outbreak  of  dysentery.  Inspection  and  analyses  indicate  a  supply  of 
sanitary  quality. 

Natio7ial  City,  Inspected  January  16,  1916.  The  supply  is  owned 
l)y  the  Sweetwater  Water  Company,  developing  surface  sources  which 
are  stored  in  Sweetwater  Reservoir,  a  lake  of  very  great  storage 
capacity.  The  same  distributing  system  supplies  water  for  domestic 
use  and  for  irrigation.  The  watershed  is  very  considerably  inhabited 
and  opportunity  for  pollution,  especially  during  the  first  freshets,  is 
easily  evident  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  storage  capacity  of  the  re^r- 
voir.  The  bureau  recommended  frequent  analyses  to  determine  whether 
chlorination  was  necessary.  The  water  company,  however,  has  pre- 
ferred to  install  chlorination,  treating  practically  the  entire  supply. 

Newcastle,     Supply  similar  to  Auburn. 

Oceansidc,  Inspected  April  11,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  pumped  from  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  River 
to  distributing  reservoirs  on  the  hills  above  the  city.  During  the 
January  storms  the  river  tore  the  suction  intake  away  and  polluted 
the  wells.  For  sometime  thereafter  water  was  drawn  from  the  river 
direct,  chloride  of  lime  being  hastily  applied  at  the  reservoir  in  a  bag, 
a  most  commendable  emergency  measure,  as  the  river  is  decidedly 
unsafe.  In  view  of  the  likelihood  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  disaster 
to  such  river  bottom  wells,  the  recommendation  has  been  made  for  a 
more  permanent  standby  hypochloriting  installation. 

Paso  Eoblcs,  Inspected  January  6  and  May  13,  1916.  The  supply 
is  owned  by  the  San  Joaciuin  Light  and  Power  Company  and  is 
pumped  from  a  well  50  feet  deep  near  the  banks  of  the  Salinas  River. 
Analyses  indicate  that  the  water  is  safe.  Investigation  was  made  on 
accoimt  of  a  dysentery  epidemic,  the  first  suspicion  being  attached  to 
the  water  supply. 

Redding.  Inspected  ^larch  29,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished  by 
the  Redding  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  the  upper  Sacra- 
p-  \  being  pumped  to  a  small  impounding  reservoir  above 

sanitary  survey  of  the  watershed  shows  numerous  sewer 
^e  river  and  thousands  of  vacationists  on  the  watershed. 
Q  the  supply  is  confirmed  by  analyses.     The  bureau  has 
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recommended  ehlorination  and  improvements  by  baflfling  in  the  reser- 
voir and  application  of  chemicals  for  better  clarification,  as  the 
minimnm  requirement  which  will  prove  satisfactory  at  this  time, 
ehlorination  has  been  installed  in  conformity  with  the  above  require- 
ments and  basin  improvements  will  be  made  when  the  heavy  draft  of 
the  irrigation  season  subsides. 

Redlands,  Inspected  May  26,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  derived  by  pumping  from  a  series  of  twelve  wells  at  four 
different  pumping  stations.  Wells  are  deep  and  apparently  well  pro- 
tected against  pollution. 

Redondo  Beach.  Inspected  January  20,  1916.  The  water  supply  is 
owned  by  the  Redondo  Water  Company  and  is  obtained  from  wells  said 
to  be  about  300  feet  deep. 

Rio  Visia,  Inspected  March  31,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  munici- 
pally owned  and  is  derived  by  pumping  from  two  wells  near  the 
Sacramento  River  147  feet  deep.  Analyses  show  the  water  to  be  safe, 
though  somewhat  affected  by  salinity.  This  source  has  displaced  the 
Sacramento  River  supply. 

Rocklin,    See  Loomis. 

San  Diego,  Inspected  January  15,  March  18  and  May  31,  1916. 
The  city  supply  is  municipally  owned.  Until  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  Lower  Otay  Dam  in  the  floods  of  the  past  winter,  the  bulk  of  the 
supply  was  obtained  from  that  reservoir,  being  then  filtered  through 
pressure  filters  and  chlorinated.  Following  the  catastrophe,  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  was  derived  by  pumping  from  wells  in  the  bottom  of 
San  Diego  River.  As  soon  as  roads  became  passable,  the  ehlorination 
plant  was  moved  from  the  filtration  plant  to  treat  this  very  dangerous 
supply.  Work  has  proceeded  in  developing  another  supply  from 
Morena  Reservoir  and  Cottonwood  Creek,  which  sources  have  now  been 
connected  to  the  filter  plant  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  supply. 

San  Fernando,  Inspected  May  20,  1916.  The  water  is  supplied  by 
two  companies,  the  Mission  Land  Company  obtaining  water  from  four 
wells  fidly  protected  against  surface  wash,  and  the  Consolidated 
Securities  Company  obtaining  water  from  wells  and  from  Pacoima 
Canyon.  Except  for  the  wells  of  the  latter  company,  the  supplies 
are  contaminated  and  inadequate.  Chlorination  has  been  recommended 
to  correct  the  former.  The  city  is  considering  the  installation  of  a 
municipal  waterworks. 

San  Jacinto,  Inspected  June  1,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  owned 
by  the  city  and  is  derived  from  a  drilled  well  150  feet  deep.  Recent 
floods  damaged  the  plant  and  it  is  planned  soon  to  abandon  this  well  for 
another  drilled  on  slightly  higher  p^round,  a  few  hundred  feet  away. 
Sanitary  surroundings  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 

Sckn  Jose.  Inspected  September  15,  1915.  Supplied  by  the  San 
Jose  Water  Company.     Same  supply  as  Los  Gatos. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Inspected  January  7  and  February  21,  1916. 
Supply  is  municipally  owned  and  is  derived  from  various  springs 
located  on  inaccessible  watersheds,  delivered  to  small  excavated  service 
reservoirs  located  near  town.  In  common  with  mast  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  water  famines  threaten  practically  every  summer  and  reliance 
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must  be  placed  on  utilizing  the  stream  flow  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Creek 
and  tributaries  during  that  season.  The  spring  supplies  appear  to  be 
of  good  sanitary  quality  though  extremely  hard.  The  creek  supplies 
on  the  other  hand  are  extremely  dangerous  and  the  bureau  has  recom- 
mended chlorination  as  standby  treatment  when  the  creek  supply  must 
be  drawn  upon.    Chlorination  has  been  installed. 

San  Miguel.  Inspected  January  6,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished 
by  the  San  Miguel  Water  Company  and  is  pumped  from  a  dug  well 
60  feet  deep  in  the  center  of  town  to  a  service  reservoir  on  the  hills 
above.  Though  there  are  several  cesspools  and  privies  within  60  feet 
of  the  well,  analyses  indicate  that  none  of  the  pollution  aflfects  the 
supply. 

Santa  Barbara.  Inspected  February  21  to  25  and  June  6,  1916. 
The  water  system  is  owned  by  the  city,  the  supply  being  derived  from 
three  main  sources.  Cold  Springs  Tunnel,  Mission  Tunnel  and  the 
de  la  Guerra  wells,  there  being  several  service  reservoirs  about  the  city 
to  afford  continuous  supply.  Of  these  various  sources,  the  only  one 
which  can  be  said  to  be  truly  safe  is  the  Cold  Springs  Tunnel  supply. 
The  de  la  Guerra  wells  are  subject  to  easy  pollution  from  filthy  sloughs 
through  rusted  casings  and  the  Mission  Tunnel  may  be  polluted  by  the 
passage  of  workmen  through  the  tunnel,  the  only  easy  means  of  access 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Santa  Ynez  Range.  The  water  supplier  are 
very  hard.  It  is  planned  to  develop  an  impounded  supply  on  the 
Santa  Ynez  River,  the  foundation  for  a  dam  being  already  started. 
After  a  careful  inspection  the  bureau  ordered  chlorination  of  the  de  la 
Guerra  wells,  urged  chlorination  of  the  Mission  Tunnel  supply  and 
suggested  early  sanitary  patrol  of  the  Santa  Ynez  watershed,  and  a 
careful  policy  of  medical  examination  of  workmen  on  water  supply 
development  there,  as  well  as  of  miners  who  may  be  permitted  to 
develop  the  cinnabar  resources  on  the  watershed. 

Santa  Monica.  Inspected  January  19,  1916.  Water  is  supplied  by 
four  different  companies,  as  follows :  The  Santa  Monica  Water  Com- 
pany and  Irwin  Heights  Water  Company  supply  water  within  Santa 
Monica  only.  The  City  Water  Company  and  the  Ocean  Park  Water 
Company  supply  water  within  Santa  Monica  and  also  to  parts  of 
Venice  which  lies  just  to  the  south.  These  supplies  are  all  obtained 
from  wells  said  to  range  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth. 

Santa  Paula.  Inspected  June  5,  1916.  Water  supply  is  furnished 
by  the  Santa  Paula  Water  Company,  diverting  its  supply  from  Santa 
Paula  Creek  through  a  pipe  line  leading  to  a  three-million  gallon 
reservoir,  being  an  earth  excavation  lined  with  concrete  which  supplies 
the  distributing  system.  The  watershed  is  subject  to  numerous  sources 
of  pollution  by  residents,  public  roads,  summer  resorts,  and  the  like. 
Chlorination  has  been  recommended. 

Santa  Rosa.  Inspected  July  6,  1916.  The  water  supply  of  Santa 
Rosa  is  furnished  by  two  systems,  one  owned  by  the  city  and  the  other 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  Water  Company.  The  city  supply  is  derived 
entirely  from  two  deep  drilled  wells  and  a  tunnel  about  two  miles  from 
the  city.  Improvements  now  under  way  will  eliminate  existing  dangers 
of  contamination.     The  water  company's  supplies  are  derived   from 
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Santa  Rosa  Creek  and  from  a  large  spring,  the  water  being  pumped 
from  the  latter.  Both  these  sources  are  subject  to  contamination. 
Chlorination  has  been  advised  to  eliminate  the  dangers. 

Sonoma,  Inspected  February  21,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Sonoma  City  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  large 
springs  at  the  edge  of  town.    Inspection  indicates  satisfactory  purity. 

Si.  Helena,  Inspected  March  10  and  May  4,  1916.  The  supply  is 
furnished  by  the  St.  Helena  Water  Company  and  is  diverted  from 
York  Creek  in  the  hills  near  the  city  and  is  stored  in  an  impounding 
reservoir  of  considerable  capacity,  just  above  town-.  The  stream  is 
subject  to  considerable  pollution  and  alg®  growths  are  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Chlorination  and  algaecide  treatment  with  copper 
sulphate  have  been  recommended.  Both  improvements  have  been  put 
into  practice  successfully. 

Truckee,  Inspected  June  10,  1916.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  sev- 
eral sources.  The  Shaeff er  Water  Company  supplies  about  300  persons, 
taking  the  supply  from  a  spring.  The  McGlashan  Water  Company 
supplying  about  400  people,  obtains  its  supply  from  a  tunnel  and  by 
pumpage  from  the  Truckee  River.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  gets 
its  supply  from  Trout  Creek.  The  Buckman  supply  is  furnished  to 
but  ten  or  twelve  families.  In  addition,  there  are  several  private 
supplies  drawn  mostly  from  springs.  Little  is  known  of  these  supplies 
except  that  on  the  Trout  Creek  system  there  is  annually  more  or  less 
typhoid.    The  Truckee  River  is  also  known  to  be  dangerously  polluted. 

Ukiah,  Inspected  February  23  and  April  27,  1916.  The  water  is 
supplied  by  the  Ukiah  Water  and  Improvement  Company  and  is 
derived  from  Fisher  Creek  and  from  wells  dug  in  gravel  deposits 
bordering  the  Russian  River.  Recommendations  were  made  for  pro- 
tecting the  wells  from  inflow  of  flood  waters.  Aside  from  possible 
pollution  from  a  fish  hatchery,  Fisher  Creek  appears  to  be  a  reasonably 
safe  source  of  supply. 
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APPENDIX  ''B'*— SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 
I.    Action  on  Permits. 

Alkambra.  Appli<*ation:  to  dispose  of  sprinkling  filter  effluent  of 
tri-city  projet't — Alhambra,  Pasadena  and  South  Pasadena — onto  city 
sewer  farm  on  Repetto  Raneho  or  into  Los  Angeles  River  during  winter. 
Action:  permit  granted. 

BfViHif  Hills  (Rodeo  Land  and  Water  Company).  Application: 
to  discharge  sewage  into  Benedict  Canyon  Wash.  Action:  permit 
grantcil  on  provision  that  the  sewage  be  further  treated  in  a  sprinkling 
filter  of  satisfactory  design  prior  to  discharge. 

Calistoga,  Application :  to  dispose  of  sewage  onto  a  four-acre  sewer 
farm  in  summer  and  into  Napa  Creek  in  winter.  Action:  temporary 
permit  granted  pending  demonstration  of  satisfactory  operation  of 
farm  and  effect  on  creek. 

Calu'a  1^ Santa  Fe  Railway  Company).  Application:  to  discharge 
sewage  into  wells  about  300  feet  deep,  reaching  to  water-bearing  gravel. 
Action:  permit  granttnl  with  the  provision  that  sewage  be  treated  to 
high  degree  of  stability,  clarification  and  sterility. 

Colma  (J.  IL  Dennis^.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  of  private 
system  by  subirrigation  in  an  extension  of  Ninetieth  street,  following 
clarification  in  an  Imhoff  tank.     Action:  permit  granted. 

Compton,  Application :  to  discharge  contact  bed  effluent  into  Comp- 
ton  Crtvk.     Action:  permit  granteii. 

EayJe  Rock  i Strickland  Home  for  Boys).  Application:  to  dispose 
of  sewage  by  subirri?atit»n.     Action:  permit  granted. 

El  Ceutro.  Application:  jointly  with  Imperial,  to  discharge  Imhoff 
tank  effluent  into  New  River.     Action :  permit  granted. 

Holtvillc,  Application :  to  dispose  of  septic  tank  effluent  onto  existing 
sewer  farm.  Action:  temporary  permit  granted  with  the  provision  that 
the  septic  tank  be  modified  along  the  two-story  principle. 

Imperial.     See  El  Centro. 

Pasadoia,     See  Alhambra. 

Paso  Nohlis.  Application:  to  discharge  crude  sewage  into  Salinas 
River  for  the  year  1916.     Action:  temporary  permit  granted. 

PHtshunj.  Application:  to  discharge  septic  tank  effluent  from  a 
small  subdivision  into  New  York  Slough.     Action :  permit  granted. 

Phasanton  (Hacienda — Hearst  Ranch).  Application:  to  dispose  of 
sewage  by  subirrigation  adjacent  to  Arroyo  de  la  Laguna.  Action: 
permit  granted. 

Reddivg.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  onto  Bassett  farm. 
Action :  permit  granted. 

Rcedlcy,  Application :  to  discharge  sewage  into  Kings  River.  Ac- 
tion: permit  granted  with  the  provision  that  the  effluent  be  further 
oxidized  in  a  modern  sprinkling  filter  and  that  a  low  river  stage  disposal 
be  on  sand  bars  along  the  river,  or  chlorinated. 

Riverside.  Annlication :  to  dispose  of  sewage  on  500-acre  sewer  farm 
adjacent  na  River.     Action  :  permit  granted. 
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Sacramento.  Application :  to  discharge  screened  eflBuent  of  so-called 
annexed  territory  into  Sacramento  River.    Action :  permit  granted. 

San  Bruno  (BeUe  Air  Addition).  Application:  to  dispose  of  sew- 
age by  subirrigation  along  San  Francisco  Bay  shore.  Action :  permit 
granted. 

Santa  Barbara,  Application:  to  discharge  sewage  into  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  Action:  temporary  permit  granted  with  the  provision 
that  beach  nuisance  and  pollution  of  bathing  waters  be  avoided. 

SehastopoL  Application :  to  discharge  septic  tank  effluent  into  adja- 
cent lagoon.     Action :  permit  granted. 

Sonoma.  Application :  to  dispose  of  septic  tank  effluent  on  the  city 
sewer  farm.  Action:  temporary  permit  granted  pending  demonstra- 
tion of  satisfactory  manipulation  of  farm. 

South  Pasadena,    See  Alhambra. 

St.  Helena.  Application :  to  discharge  septic  tank  effluent  into  Napa 
Creek.  Action:  permit  denied;  permit  granted  to  dispose  of  septic 
tank  effluent  onto  city  sewer  farm. 

Walnut  Grove  (Alex.  P.  Brown).  Application:  to  discharge  septic 
tank  effluent  of  Oriental  quarters  into  the  Sacramento  River.  Action : 
permit  granted. 

Willows.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  on  city  sewer  farm. 
Action:  temi>orary  permit  granted  pending  installation  of  works  to 
reduce  nuisance  to  the  vicinity. 

Winters.  Application:  to  discharge  sewage  into  Putah  Creek.  Ac- 
tion: temporary  permit  for  sixty  days  to  permit  change  to  disposal 
elsewhere. 

II.    Plans  Approved. 

Auburn,    Plans  for  Imhoflf  tank. 

Beverly  HiUs  (Rodeo  Land  and  Water  Company).  Plans  for  sprin- 
ging filter. 

Caltoa  (Santa  Pe  Railway).  Plans  for  Imhoflf  tank,  contact  beds 
and  chlorination  works. 

Cdma.    Plans  for  Imhoflf  tank  and  subirrigation  system. 

Compton.    Plans  for  Imhoflf  tank  and  contact  beds. 

El  CerUro.    Plans  for  Imhoflf  tanks. 

Imperial.     See  El  Centro. 

Lompoc.     Plans  for  Imhoflf  tank. 

Pittsburg.    Plans  for  septic  tank. 

Beedley.     Plans  for  sprinkling  filter  and  final  settling  tank. 

Sacramento.    Plans  for  sewage  screens. 

Son  Bruno  (Belle  Air  Addition).  Plans  for  septic  tank  and  sub- 
irrigation  system. 
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III.    Inspections,  Investigations  and  Reports. 

Alhambra,  Inspected  May  16,  1916.  The  city  has  no  sewage  dis- 
posal at  present.  Definite  plans  have  been  prepared  for  handling  the 
sewage  of  Pasadena,  South  Pasadena  and  Alhambra  jointly  on  a  sewer 
farm,  following  treatment  by  an  ImhoflF  tank  and  sprinkling  filter  of 
the  highest  type  or  by  the  activated  sludge  method.  At  the  present 
time  the  project  is  blocked  by  the  incorporating  of  the  community  of 
New  Montgomery,  purposely  to  defeat  the  project.  There  is  possibility 
that  the  incorporation  may  not  be  sound  on  account  of  the  previous 
voting  by  the  sewer  farm  and  vicinity  to  annex  to  Alhambra. 

Alviso.  Inspected  December  28,  1915.  The  clam  beds  in  Alviso 
Slough  were  investigated  for  pollution  and  condemned. 

Antioch,  Inspected  August  18,  1915.  The  sewage  is  discharged 
directly  into  the  San  Joaquin  River  opposite  the  city  within  one  block 
of  the  waterworks  intake,  without  treatment. 

Anaheim.  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in  an 
Imhoflf  tank  of  the  earliest  design  in  this  state,  being  tightly  covered 
except  for  manholes.  In  spite  of  the  diflBculty  in  operation,  the  tank 
is  well  managed  and  normally  produces  an  excellent  eflBuent  which  is 
disposed  of  by  irrigation  on  a  citrus  farm. 

Beverly  Hills  (Rodeo  Land  and  Water  Company).  Inspected  Octo- 
ber 13,  1915,  and  May  25,  1916.  The  sewage  was  formerly  disposed 
of  after  settling  in  a  septic  tank,  into  a  dry  wash  which  later  flows 
by  Sawtelle  where  it  created  considerable  nuisance.  On  the  bureau's 
recommendation,  a  pumping  station  and  sprinkling  filter  have  been 
constructed  which  are  yielding  a  very  satisfactory  effluent,  being  clear 
and  odorless. 

Calistoga.  Inspected  March  10  and  May  5,  1916.  The  city  recently 
completed  a  sewer  system,  the  effluent  passing  through  septic  tanks, 
being  then  disposed  of  into  Napa  Creek.  The  bureau  has  required 
discontinuing  this  method  of  disposal,  suggesting  utilization  of  a  five- 
acre  municipal  sewer  farm.     The  change  has  been  made. 

Cahva  (Santa  Fe  Railway  Shops).  Inspected  November  17,  1915, 
and  April  6,  1916.  Sewage  from  the  shops  and  car-washing  platforms 
was  formerly  disposed  of  untreated  except  for  sedimentation  in  large 
open  ponds,  by  purapage  into  three  deep  wells,  there  being  no  other 
outlet  for  the  sewage  than  into  the  deep  strata.  Salt  tests  and  bacte- 
riological studies  proved  conclusively  that  this  practice  was  polluting 
the  main  water  supply  well,  reaching  to  the  same  depth,  about  1,100 
feet  distant.  On  the  bureaus'  recommendation,  a  small  but  most  com- 
plete treatment  works  has  been  put  in,  consisting  of  an  Imhoflf  tank, 
pumping  station,  a  bottom-fill  contact  bed,  an  automatic  chlorination 
plant,  utilizing  the  open  basins  as  final  settling  chambers. 

Carpinieria.  Inspected  Februaiy  24,  1916.  The  community  is  un- 
sewered.  Certain  sections  desiring  to  utilize  a  land  drainage  system 
for  the  purpose  of  disposal,  brought  the  matter  up  for  approval  of 
this  board.  To  prevent  nuisance  in  the  drainage  system  during  the 
summer  months,  the  bureau  deemed  it  advisable  to  require  the  installa- 
tion of  septic  tanks  and  subsurface  distributors  so  that  the  only  sewage 
reaching  the  drains  will  be  seepage  water. 
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Castella  (Crag  View  Hotel).  Inspected  April  3,  1916.  This  hotel 
formerly  disposed  of  its  sewage  directly  into  the  Sacramento  River, 
polluting  the  water  supply  of  Redding.  On  the  bureau's  recommen- 
dation a  septic  tank  and  subirrigating  system  have  been  installed. 

Chico.  Inspected  April  24  and  June  4,  1916.  The  sewage  is  dis- 
posed of  by  irrigation  on  alfalfa  fields,  following  clarification  in  an 
Imhoff  tank.  Maloperation  of  the  tank  is  resulting  in  an  inferior 
eflBuent.  Recommendations  have  been  made  for  material  improve- 
ments. 

China.  Inspected  June  1,  1916.  The  city  is  planning  to  install  a 
sewer  system  with  an  outlet  to  an  Imhoff  tank,  the  eflBuent  of  which 
will  be  disposed  of  on  a  ten-acre  tract  of  sandy  land  to  be  thoroughly 
underdrained  into  Chino  Creek.  Complaints  of  anticipated  jeopardy 
of  water  supply  have  been  investigated  and  found  to  be  without  proper 
basis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau. 

Cloverdale.  Inspected  February  23  and  April  7,  1916.  The  sewage 
is  disposed  of  by  irrigation  without  treatment  on  privately  owned 
land  planted  to  grapevines  and  beans  bordering  the  Russian  River. 
It  is  reported  that  sewage  reaches  the  river  during  the  rainy  season. 

College  Park,  Inspected  September  16  and  December  19,  1915.  The 
city  sewage  formerly  passed  through  a  septic  tank  to  a  makeshift  eon- 
tact  bed,  thence  into  Guadalupe  Creek.  The  stench  surrounding  the 
works  was  absolutely  unbearable.  On  the  bureau's  recommendation, 
a  successful  effort  at  voting  bonds  to  connect  the  system  with  that  of 
San  Jose  has  made  possible  the  abandonment  of  the  works. 

Cclma.  Inspected  February  8,  1916.  Most  of  the  community  is 
unsewered.  A  private  system,  serving  about  150  people,  was  put  in 
this  year,  the  sewage  being  clarified  in  an  Imhoff  tank  and  disposed  of 
by  subirrigation,  on  the  advice  of  the  bureau. 

Colion.  Inspected  May  25,  1916.  The  sewage  is  disposed  of  with- 
out treatment  on  very  sandy  soil,  bordering  Santa  Ana  River.  At 
times  there  is  overflow  to  the  river  direct.  Nuisances  are  not  com- 
plained of. 

Compton.  Inspected  October  17,  1915.  A  new  sewer  system  ha*s 
recently  been  completed,  the  sewage  being  treated  in  a  works  con- 
sisting of  an  Imhoff  tank,  a  pumping  station  and  bottom-filled  contact 
beds,  the  final  effluent  being  disposed  of  into  Compton  Creek. 

Coranado.  Inspected  May  29,  1916.  The  sewage  of  the  town  is  dis- 
posed of  through  a  main  outfall  sewer  discharging  into  San  Diego  Bay 
about  700  feet  from  shore.  The  sewer  is  submerged  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  results  in  a  backward  and  forward  flow  in  the  sewer 
periodically  forcing  out  accumulations  of  air  in  the  pipe  when  the  tide 
rises,  resulting  in  nuisance.  Recommendations  have  been  made  by  the 
bureau  for  the  collection  of  more  working  data  to  be  used  in  preparing 
plans  for  a  receiving  basin  operated  by  gravity  or  with  pumps  to  pre- 
vent the  backing  up  of  sewage   at  high   tide. 

Davis  (University  Hotel).  Inspected  February  5,  1916.  There  is 
IK)  sewer  system  in  the  town  and  this  hotel  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
sewage  by  sinking  a  sewage  well  to  gravel.     The  work  was  stopped  by 
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the  bureau  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of  the  pollution  of  water- 
supply  welk  in  the  vicinity  and  recommendations  made  for  alternative 
disposal  by  a  subsurface  tile  system  of  distribution. 

Dunsmuir,  Inspected  April  3,  1916.  This  large  community  has  no 
sewer  system.  A  few  individual  sewers  discharj?e  directly  into  the 
Sacramento  River.  The  city  has  in  contemplation  the  voting  of  bonds 
to  put  in  a  comprehensive  sewer  system. 

Eagle  Bock  (Strickland  Home  for  Boys).  Inspected  January  20, 
1916.  This  home,  intending  to  open,  sought  the  advice  of  the  bureau 
on  sanitary  disposal  of  its  sewage.  Recommendations  for  piunpage, 
tankage  and  subirrigation  were  made. 

El  Centro,  A  complete  sewer  system  has  recently  been  completed, 
receiving  also  the  sewage  of  Imperial,  three  miles  distant.  The  sewage 
is  clarified  in  Imhoflf  tanks,  approved  by  the  bureau,  and  the  effluent 
disposed  of  into  New  River,  a  saline  stream. 

Escondido.  Inspected  May  26,  1916.  The  sewage  is  discharged  into 
a  small  creek  south  of  town  after  clarification  in  a  septic  tank  built 
eight  years  ago.  Indications  are  that  the  tank,  which  has  never  been 
cleaned,  is  filled  with  solids.  Disposal  into  the  gravel  creek  bottom 
seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Firehaugh,  Inspected  June  8,  1916.  This  conmiunity,  recently 
incorporated,  has  no  sewer  system.  Disposal  of  an  effluent  would 
be  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  adobe  nature  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  soil.  Accordingly  the  bureau  has  discouraged  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive system,  advising  continued  reliance  on  privies  kept  sanitary,  or 
in  individual  cesspools  in  certain  cases. 

Folsom.  Inspected  April  17,  1916.  This  unincorporated  community, 
desiring  a  sewerage  system,  has  so  far  proceeded  as  to  have  formed  a 
Sanitary  District.  A  report  was  rendered  by  the  bureau  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  sewering  and  disposal  of  sewage  without  polluting  the  Ameri- 
can River. 

Folsom  Prison.  Inspected  June  9,  1916.  Sewage  of  the  prison  is 
pumped  from  large  sumps,  functioning  as  sedimentation  tanks,  onto 
various  forms  of  garden  truck.  The  bureau  has  recommended  that 
greater  care  be  exercised  in  the  future  to  the  end  the  sewage  shall  water 
only  vegetables  which  are  eaten  cooked  and  which  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  vegetables  eaten  raw  in  the  course  of  handling. 

Fowler,  Inspected  November  17,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in 
an  Imhoflf  tank  of  early  design,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  through- 
out the  year  by  broad  irrigation  on  alfalfa  fields.  Except  for  pr*>lific 
mosquito  breeding,  the  disposal  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Fresno,  Inspected  November  18,  1915.  The  sewage  is  passed 
through  a  battery  of  septic  tanks,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  by 
irrigation  on  alfalfa  fields.  Extreme  unloading  of  the  tanks  causes 
much  foulness  in  the  ditches. 

FMerton,  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in 
an  Imhoflf  tank  of  early  design  yielding  a  well  clarified  effluent  which 
has  been  disposed  of  by  broad  irrigation.  The  worst  criticism  of  the 
sewer  farm  is  its  water-logged  nature.  Eventually  drainage  will  prob- 
ably be  required. 
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Oridley,  Inspected  June  4,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through  a 
septic  tank  and  disposed  of  into  a  slough  about  a  half  mile  distant. 

OuemeviUe.  Inspected  April  8,  1916.  Only  a  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  town  is  sewered,  the  effluent  discharging  directly 
into  the  Russian  River  just  above  numerous  bathing  places  and  sum- 
mer resorts.  It  is  planned  to  dig  a  large  cesspool  in  the  gravelly 
deposits  to  overcome  the  objections  to  river  pollution. 

Hanford.  Inspected  November  17,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in 
an  Imhoff  tank  of  early  design,  following  which  it  is  disposed  of  into 
a  slough  adjoining,  or  by  broad  irrigation  on  private  farms  two  or 
three  miles  distant.  During  the  fruit  season,  the  effluent  is  said  to 
be  very  poorly  clarified  and  it  is  also  reported  that  the  ponding  of 
sewage  in  the  slough  is  injuring  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as 
creating  a  nuisance.  The  city  is  looking  forward  to  construction  of 
high  grade  works  disposing  of  the  effluent  into  the  irrigation  cansls. 

Healdsburg,  Inspected  September  26,  1915,  February  24,  1916; 
plant  tested  April  24  and  25,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through  a 
septic  tank,  the  effluent  formerly  being  disposed  of  into  Dry  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Russian  River.  On  the  requirement  of  the  bu^'eau, 
this  practice  has  been  discontinued,  the  effluent  being  dispose*]  of  by 
irrigation  on  a  nursery  along  the  creek  bank.  A  two-day  test  of  the 
plant  indicated  that  it  was  choked  full  of  solids  and  utterly  ineffective. 

Jtemei.  Inspected  June  2,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through  a 
septic  tank  the  effluent  of  which  is  periodically  raised  by  an  auto- 
matically controlled  pump  to  a  large  concrete  storage  basin,  holding 
about  three  days  flow.  At  intervals  the  contents  of  this  basin  are  drawn 
off  for  irrigating  a  40-acre  farm  owned  by  the  city.  A  five-year  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  with  a  farmer  whereby  he  is  given  the  use 
of  this  land  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  agrees  to  turn  over 
the  farm  to  the  city,  planted  to  peach  trees  in  good  condition. 

Hermosa  Beach,  Inspected  January  19,  1916.  In  order  to  secure 
sewering  of  higher  levels  and  to  get  ocean  disposal,  the  city  is  consider- 
ing abandonment  of  the  present  makeshift  arrangement  and  substi- 
tuting one  of  the  most  modem  types  of  treatment.  Plans  for  an 
activated  sludge  plant  of  unusual  design  have  been  approved  by  the 
bureau. 

HoltviUe,  Inspected  April  13,  1916.  The  sewage  was  formerly 
passed  through  a  hopper-bottom  septic  tank,  after  which  it  was  dis- 
posed of  by  broad  irrigation  on  land  farmed  for  various  purposes. 
The  effluent  was  extremely  odorous  and  on  the  advice  of  the  bureau 
the  tank  has  been  converted  into  a  double-deck  or  Imhoff  tank  deliver- 
ing a  fr^,  nonodorous  effluent  which  is  then  disposed  of  by  the  furrow 
method  of  distribution.    No  further  complaints  have  been  received. 

Imperial,    See  El  Centro. 

hleion.  Inspected  February  3  and  March  31.  1916.  The  recent  des- 
tmetion  of  the  Oriental  quarter,  comprising  the  larger  portion  of  the 
town,  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  new  sanitarv  structures  with 
sewerage  facilities.  On  the  advice  of  the  bureau  the  sewage  is  passed 
through  a  septic  tank  for  clarification  purposes,  following  which  it  is 
intended  to  dispose  of  the  effluent  by  subirrigation  methods  to  prevent 
odors. 
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King  City.  Inspected  October  8,  1915.  The  city  has  in  contempla- 
tion the  construction  of  a  sewer  system.  The  sewage  is  to  be  treated 
in  an  Imhoff  tank  and  disposed  of  by  irrigation  on  beet  land  or  into 
the  Salinas  River  at  high  stage,  according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  bureau.    Plans  for  the  project  have  been  prepared  and  approved. 

Lompoc.  Inspected  June  6,  1916.  Bonds  have  been  voted  to  install 
a  comprehensive  system  of  sewers  with  an  outlet  to  an  Imhoflf  tank,  the 
effluent  of  which  will  be  discharged  into  the  Santa  Ynez  River. 

Long  Beach,  Inspected  January  19  and  May  20,  1916.  The  sewage 
is  clarified  in  one  of  the  newer  types  of  works  known  in  this  countr>\ 
a  Reinsch-Wurl  screen,  the  screenings  being  incinerated  and  the  efflu- 
ent disposed  of  through  an  ocean  outfall  about  900  feet  long.  A  test 
of  the  plant  on  May  20th  indicated  that  clarification  was  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  that  obtained  by  tankage  treatment  in  Imhoflf  tanks.  On 
further  inspection  it  appears  that  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  struc- 
tural misfit  which  will  be  repaired. 

Los  Angeles,  Inspected  January  20,  1916.  The  sewage  of  Los 
Angeles  is  disposed  of  through  an  open  outfall  at  Hyperion.  Com- 
plaints, due  to  beach  nuisance  thereby  created,  have  been  received  for 
several  years.  Considerable  eflfort  has  been  devoted  to  inducing  the 
city  to  install  treatment  works  to  rectify  conditions.  A  bond  issue  for 
this  purpose  has  failed  but  another  is  in  contemplation. 

Los  Banos.  Inspected  April  24,  1916.  The  sewage  is  carried  about 
two  miles  from  town  to  a  septic  tank,  the  effluent  of  which  is  disposed 
of  into  Mud  Slough,  finally  reaching  the  San  Joaquin  River.  A 
gravity  sludge  outlet  permits  cleaning  into  the  same  slough. 

Los  Oatos.  Inspected  October  7, 1915;  tested  May  11-13,  1916.  The 
sewage  is  treated  in  a  strictly  modem  works  consisting  of  Imhoff  tanks, 
dosing  tanks,  sprinkling  filters  and  final  settling  tank,  the  effluent  being 
then  disposed  of  into  Los  Gatos  Creek.  Operation  results  have  been 
variable,  due  to  poor  management  and  unusual  plant  loading.  At 
times  the  stability  has  been  unusually  high  and  again  very  low,  like- 
wise the  Imhoflf  tank  has  frequently  performed  peculiarly.  Consider- 
able study  of  this  plant  will  in  all  probability  be  required  before  the 
trouble  can  be  rectified. 

Los  Gatos  (The  Oak  Sanitorium).  Inspected  December  17,  1915. 
The  sewage  of  this  place  is  disposed  of  by  cesspool  methods  which  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  due  to  overflow.  On  account  of  the  restricted 
area,  the  bureau  has  recommended  extension  of  the  cesspool  disposal, 
using  more  cesspools  located  several  yards  apart. 

Madera.  Inspected  April  6,  1916.  This  city  disposes  of  its  sewage 
on  land  in  the  crude  state.  On  account  of  the  nuisance  which  has 
caused  complaint  from  neighbors,  the  city  is  contemplating  some  treat- 
ment. The  bureau  is  convinced  that  under  the  local  conditions,  sewer 
farming  will  not  be  long  satisfactory  and  has  recommended  only  tem- 
porary expedients  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  excavation  of  a  basin 
serving  as  a  septic  tank,  the  sewage  being  disposed  of  by  careful  dis- 
tribution over  a  broad  acreage  of  drainable  soil. 

Marysville.  Inspected  August  20,  1915.  The  city  sewage  is  disposed 
of  by  pumpage  from  a  sump  serving  as  a  settling  tank  onto  a  60-acre 
sewer  farm  between  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers.     Poor  management 
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in  the  distribution  of  the  sewage  resulted  in  complaints  from  Yuba  City 
across  the  river.  Instructions  on  the  proper  distribution  of  sewage, 
aimed  principally  at  preventing  ponding,  were  given  by  the  bureau. 
No  further  complaints  have  been  received. 

Mill  Valley.  Inspected  February  3,  1916.  The  sewage  is  clarified 
in  an  Imhoff  tank  to  which  it  is  lifted  by  pumps  and  the  eflBuent  dis- 
posed of  by  gravity  into  the  tide  flats  in  the  vicinity.  Considerable 
complaint  on  nuisance  has  been  reported.  The  cause  of  the  odors 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  poorly  selected  final  disposal,  lack  of  care 
in  operating  the  Imhoff  tank,  and  too  long  a  storage  in  the  pump  cham- 
ber. In  addition,  during  the  winter  time,  the  intercepting  sewer  is 
found  to  be  too  small  to  carry  away  storm  water  and  manholes  overflow 
in  the  town.     The  city  proposes  to  lay  a  larger  outfall  sewer. 

Moraga.  Inspected  June  2'8,  1916.  The  Burgess  Land  Company 
have  informally  taken  up  the  question  of  disposal  of  sewage  from  tracts 
expected  to  be  bought  up  soon.  A  scheme  of  disposal,  including  a 
septic  tank  and  subirrigation  methods  have  been  indicated.  Higher 
^rade  works  than  these  as  desired  by  the  company  seem  inadvisable  at 
this  time  due  to  the  large  oversize  of  such  works  in  the  oarly  years. 

Oceanside.  Inspected  April  11,  1916.  The  sewage  of  the  city,  dis- 
posed of  normally  into  the  ocean  following  passage  through  a  septic 
tank,  was  interrupted  by  the  severe  storms  of  the  past  winter  which 
threw  a  vast  sand  bar  about  the  outlet.  The  city  desired  advice  on  the 
type  of  construction  to  extend  the  sewer  beyond  the  bar.  Universal- 
jointed  pipe  laid  in  a  deep  jetted  trench  was  advised. 

Ontario,  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  dispased  of 
in  the  crude  on  a  175-acre  farm  three  miles  from  town.  The  soil  is 
very  absorptive  and  no  nuisance  is  complained  of. 

Orange,  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  disposed  of-  by 
irrigation  following  clarification  in  a  septic  tank,  reconstnicted  on  the 
Imhoff  principle.     Clarification  results  are  excellent. 

Pasadena.     See  Alhambra. 

Paso  Robles.  Inspected  January  6  and  May  13,  1916.  The  sewage 
of  the  city  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  crude  state  into  the  Salinas 
River  for  many  years.  Recurring  damage  suits  recently  have  caused 
the  trustees  to  provide  a  fund  for  improvements  which  will  become 
available  January  1,  1917.  The  bureau's  advice  has  been  solicited  on 
how  to  get  through  the  present  year  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Instructions  have  been  given  along  this  line  and  the  proper  handling 
of  the  sewage  disposal  in  the  future  outlined. 

Pitishurg,  Inspected  October  20,  1915.  Approval  was  asked  of  a 
sewerage  system  and  septic  tank,  taking  care  of  the  small  portion  of  the 
town  which  could  not  be  sewered  into  the  main  system.  While  the  sew- 
age will  pollute  the  San  Joaquin  River  above  the  water  supply  intake, 
it  was  not  apparent  that  this  effect  would  be  any  greater  with  the 
proposed  disposal  than  if  pumped  into  the  main  outfall  discharging 
Wow  the  intake,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  tides,  and  the  proposed 
proposition  has  considerable  advantage  in  cost. 

Pleasant  on  (Hacienda — Hearst  Ranch).  Inspected  June  6,  1916.  A 
proposed  scheme  of  sewage  disposal  to  serve  a  maximum  of  200  persons. 
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consisting  of  an  Imhoflf  tank  and  subsurface  disposal  in  duplicate  along 
Arroyo  de  la  Laguna  was  inspected  and  approval  of  the  project  given. 

Pomona,  Inspected  May  23,  1916.  The  sewage  is  settled  in  a  septic 
tank  and  the  effluent  used  for  irrigating  160  acres  of  land  six  miles 
west  of  town.  Indications  are  that  the  tank  needs  cleaning.  The 
farm  is  completely  shut  in  by  hills  and  exceptionally  well  situated  for 
sewage  disposal  purposes. 

Redding,  Inspected  March  29,  1916.  The  city  has  a  40-year  con- 
tract, dating  from  1890,  with  the  owner  of  a  farm  near  town  to  dis- 
pose of  its  sewage,  untreated,  but  without  nuisance  by  irrigation  on 
his  land.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  farm  was  apparently  being 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  During  the 
rainy  seasons  it  is  understood  that  some  sewage  overflows  into  th? 
Sacramento  River  near  by. 

Redlands.  Inspected  May  26,  1916.  The  city  sewage,  untreated,  is 
sold  under  contract  for  $1,000  per  annum  for  irrigating  purposes. 
The  purchaser  resells  the  sewage  for  irrigating  some  300  acres  of  citrus 
land  and  in  addition  waters  500  acres  of  grain  land  owned  by  himself 
which  receives  the  excess  flow.  All  this  land  is  sandy  and  well  adapted 
to  sewage  disposal. 

Redondo  Beach.  Inspected  January  20,  1916.  The  septic  tank  and 
30-acre  sewer  farm  on  which  alfalfa  is  grown,  were  inspected.  The 
entire  plant  is  apparently  doing  good  work. 

Reedley,  Inspected  October  11  and  12,  November  15  and  16,  1915. 
The  city  sewage  was  formerly  disposed  of  into  the  Kings  River,  foUow- 
ing  clarification  in  an  Imhoflf  tank  and  application  to  a  makeshift 
sprinkling  filter.  Investigation  of  the  eflfect  on  the  Kings  River  caused 
the  bureau  to  siLstain  complaints  on  this  score  and  to  recommend  the 
substitution  of  a  modern  sprinkling  filter  and  final  settling  tank  for  the 
one  in  use.     These  works  are  now  under  construction. 

Rio  Vista.  Inspected  March  31,  1916.  The  sewage  is  pumped  into 
the  Sacramento  River  folJowinof  clarification  in  a  septic  tank. 

Rivcrdale.  Ins})ected  April  7,  1916.  Wastes  from  the  local  cream- 
eries have  caused  extreme  nuisance  in  the  vicinity.  The  bureau  has 
recommended  tank<ip:e  treatment  employing  a  two-day  retention  period, 
following  which  the  effluent  shall  be  disposed  of  into  the  underlying 
sand  beds  except  during  the  season  when  a  nearby  irrigating  canal 
carries  considerable  water,  when  the  dilution  method  may  be  employed. 

Riverside.  Inspected  February  25,  1916.  The  sewage  was  formerly 
disposed  of  on  a  sewer  farm  of  restricted  area,  following  clarification 
in  an  open  basin-like  septic  tank.  The  bureau  has  approved  of  a 
scheme  of  future  disposal  similar  to  the  one  heretofore  in  use  but 
employing  a  much  larger  acreage  and  utilizing  the  well-recognized 
methods  of  sewage  distribution  to  secure  minimum  oflfense. 

San  Bernardino.  Inspected  May  25,  1916.  Sewage  is  taken  under 
contract  by  the  Delta  Water  Company  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
company  built  and  maintains  an  outfall  sewer  three  miles  long  and  a 
septic  tank  for  primary  treatment,  dispasing  of  the  effluent  on  390  acres 
of  sandy  land.     Last  winter  floods  damaged  the  system.     During  the 
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repair  work  the  sewage  was  discharged  directly  into  the  Santa  Ana 
River.  During  the  winter  the  sewage  enters  the  river  regularly  when 
the  land  is  water-logged. 

San  Bruno  (Belle  Air  Addition).  Inspected  December  17,  1915. 
The  sewage  was  formerly  disposed  of  in  cesspools  located  within  15 
feet  of  the  water  wells  and  storage  cisterns.  •  The  cesspools  filled  up 
so  that  proper  flushing  did  not  occur  in  the  sewer  system  and  much 
complaint  resulted.  The  bureau  recommended  construction  of  a  pump- 
ing station,  septic  tank,  and  subirrigation  disposal  in  the  granular 
sandy  flats  below. 

San  Jose,  Inspected  December  18,  1915.  The  sewage  of  the  city  is 
disposed  of  into  the  upper  end  of  arms  of  sloughs  near  Alviso,  without 
treatment.  Extreme  nuisance  results  in  the  vicinity.  The  last  mile 
or  more  of  outfall,  being  a  buried  flume  construction  made  several 
years  ago,  is  badly  rotted  and  in  need  of  repair.  Cave-ins  are  frequent, 
causing  the  outfall  to  flood  the  surrounding  territory.  Before  recon- 
struction starts  it  will  be  advisable  to  investigate  the  entire  sewage  dis- 
posal problem  and  report  on  methods  suitable  in  the  distant  future. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Inspected  January  7  and  February  21, 1916.  The 
city  sewage  was  formerly  disposed  of  into  a  small  creek  near  town,  fol- 
lowing passage  through  a  septic  tank.  So-called  contact  beds  provided 
in  the  design  have  been  abandoned.  On  account  of  creek  nuisance 
resulting  in  the  periods  of  low  flow,  an  improved  method  has  been 
sought.  The  bureau  has  proposed  the  utilizing  of  a  rented  sewer  farm 
about  a  half-mile  distant,  utilizing  the  present  septic  tank  for  prelim- 
inary clarification. 

Sanger,  Inspected  April  6,  1916.  The  city  has  recently  completed 
a  septic  tank  for  treating  its  sewage,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  onto 
land  along  sloughs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kings  River.  No  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  eflfect  of  this  sewage  on  the  Kings  River. 

Santa  Barbara,  Inspected  February  24  and  June  6,  1916.  The 
sewage  is  discharged  in  the  crude  state  through  two  outfalls  into  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  about  500  feet  from  shore  and  opposite  very  popular 
beaches.  The  sewage  solids  float  back  to  shore  and  cause  much  nuisance 
besides  a  danger  to  health.  The  bureau  has  advised  careful  study  of 
the  problem,  indicating  also  possible  means  of  satisfactorily  dealing 
with  the  problem.  Pending  the  completion  of  satisfactory  works,  the 
bureau  has  recommended  the  quarantining  of  the  beach. 

Santa  Clara.  Inspected  September  15,  1915.  The  city  sewage  is 
clarified  in  a  septic  tank,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  by  irrigation  on 
an  alfalfa  field  about  two  miles  distant,  by-passing  a  so-called  contact 
bed  provided  in  the  original  design. 

Santa  Maria,  Inspected  January  17  and  June  7,  1916.  The  city 
sewage  is  conveyed  through  a  three-mile  outfall  to  an  Imhoflf  tank,  the 
effluent  of  which  is  disposed  of  by  makeshift  irrigation  on  a  farm  hav- 
ing excellently  suited  soil.  The  plant  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  on 
account  of  the  long  length  of  outfall,  which  is  responsible  for  intense 
odor  in  the  tank  influent.  Cert<ain  minor  details  of  the  design  are  also 
in  error,  correction  of  which  has  been  recommended. 
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Fi.f  Jf  ■» .  *t     Izsr^"^^i  J  ir-sary  1*»  and  May  21.  1916.     The  »ev- 
:r*a-^i  -7  '.-•»    f  •!!•»  f*w  eiei'tPoiTt:^  plants  in  this  conntrr.    On 
'z^  ii*i^  -f  i=air»^'^'  ^  :*  waa  =?:t  appar^st  that  tbe  sewage  was  being 

^  ;■»-.»  .^  -«-  I=.'^***'*-i  ArrC  ?*  an-i  J^me  6.  1916.  The  sewage  is 
■1  *r«ieF*i  -f  :-  1  T-ry  *r-i.>  fjBt:.^.  It  is  first  pftssed  throogh  malw- 
*hif*  <**r*:*  •.sri*  '.tssin-  •'-»-ii«'^  iii*.'^  ''^atteiTes  of  large  **eTaporating 
r«'-ii,"  •••*  T^:n!  '  vr  f  'h^  sewage  >»*ia«  allowed  to  seep  away  on 
t'r-*  rirr  -rr  :  -^  v*-  f  1-:!=.  ^  :r_Tr-Vi:^  ab*3fit  13*)  a'-TCSc  The  bareaa  has 
r^- ciz:-- i-^i  zztz  --C£i::-ri">  iita  V  'fijILNfted  and  the  entire  prob- 
!•-=  >^:-i:r*i  ir— ji  1  v:-Tr  :    rvT.^icff  the  whpoie  method  of  handling  the 

55**^'  Iz>r»^'*^i  F-r^.-inr  S  and  June  19.  1916.     On  one  of 

th»=-5e  iiLST^^-T: :  ri?  th-?  'Iin  '"♦^ij  in  th«»  T:*inrtT  were  examined  for  se^- 
a:?*  r-  IIi"::fi  ini  ^evrril  f  ^h^^r.  ** ni-aned.  On  the  other  inspection 
a  ^«;i^T  j^T  5~irvrT  :-f  ti*?-  ^:*v  was  !:ii.-ie. 


>.*r<*  r***  Ir.-r*=- •r'i  Arril  2*?.  1916.  The  eitv  sewage  is  passed 
•rr  "J^h  a  7»xr>.- r*^r •*  r.i:  -^r'"'  tank,  the  efflnent  being  disposed  of 
iz.*^  l\^y  z^  -arh:  h  !rr\"v  dni  th-'r  wav  into  the  Baasian  Rirer.    No 


r:;>,ii:^.  hrT^ver.  5»^ns  t-:  '"•r  .'r?ati?d. 

S  '"  *s  11:57 •^  t-^i  F-'"rnrv  21.  l'"*16.  The  eitr  sewage  is  passed 
"hr  " jh  a  s^r::,*  t.-jik.  the  -^^'Ti-nt  Wins  dispcsed  of  onto  a  city  sewer 
firm  ^f  !:n  >'i  a  r^i«-r  ar.  i  ha-rin^  d-nse  sivIL  Considerable  difficulty 
h  \s  r^'il*r-i  wh:  h  h'.^  'M-^ir-i  '-mplaint  from  nearby  landowBcrs. 
Tn-^  V  ireai  has  given  exj': ::t  iastr^;t:»"'ns  on  the  best  mode  of  handling 
rh^  farm  *  •  ni::::!:::^'^  th-  .''  :-»-::  n.  aimeil  prineipaDy  at  frequent  orien- 

.S--  '  •■■'>  S<  nrma  State  H  me  for  Feeble-minded).  Inspected  Feb- 
ri\ry  21,  1*1^.  A  n-w  s^;  n-^  tank  was  recently  c<»npleted,  together 
w:*h  fa  :I:t:*-5  f.>r  t>a*.ni!  the  e^uent  with  calcium  hypochlorite. 
^'►[v^ntt:  !t  :>  r  w  in  an  •^xr  rinirntal  sta^^. 

,>?.  .*;    f'^x^'i*'' •  »j.     y^T^  AlhAnibra. 

.<'.  H,\  *i-  In<---^.ii  AFar-'h  I'th:  test^  Mav  2  to  5,  1916.  The 
st-waiTe  w:i>  f-m.-rly  iIlxic^I  *  f  intt'fc  Napa  Cre^  following  passage 
thnnisrh  a  s»i'::'*  tank.  T.e  1  in-au  has  ordered  the  discontinuanee 
of  st^worinir  int>>  Napa  Cre-^k.  sij^'^tinir  as  an  alternative  disposal  the 
<lf^vMlt.pn:^nt  of  land  :r»^a*n>  nt,  t-iih^^r  t^n  the  city  sewer  farm  or  onto 
a"i;a-«^nt  fam-s.  A  t^<t  of  th^  plant  indicated  that  all  tanks  were  fiU^ 
with  sijli'ls  and  badly  in  nee^i  of  oleacing. 

S*o*  J^*'>«.  In-p-'^t^^i  Jtme  3''.  1916.  All  the  city  sewage  at  present 
dl^'harer^  inrrt  St<>kton  Channel,  a  tidal  arm  penetrating  the  center 
of  the  city.  Th»^  arm  is  fonnd  to  a  t  a<  a  vast  settling  basin^  and  only 
a  .<^mall  deiir»^  nf  ptlbiti.ni  r»^nlts  in  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  which 
it  is  tributary.  An  iir:'*^ara''-%'  n:r.<arn*e,  however,  has  resulted  in  the 
town  for  many  y^ar^:.  The  <:ty  hiis  in  contemplation  plans  for  remed)- 
uiS  this  condition  hy  s^-wcrinLT  dir»-*tly  into  the  river,  following  some 
f<»rm  of  tr'^atment.  Tlie  a^'H^ve  insp*^'tion  was  preliminary  to  a  deter- 
yn-nfttinn  of  tlic  rcst ri^t i" ►ns  wh:<*h  sh*u;ld  l^  imposed  in  order  to  protect 
iipply  in  xho  li.wf*r  San  Joa«iuin  and  to  prevent  nuisance  in 
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Tahoe.  Inspected  June  10  and  11,  1916.  The  following  resorts 
were  inspected  and  found  to  be  initiating,  or  to  have  completed,  im- 
provements in  sewage  disposal  as  stipulated  by  the  Board:  Brockway, 
Tahoe  Vista,  Tahoe  Inn,  Tahoe  Tavern,  Homewood,  McKinney  *s,  Moana 
Villa,  Pomin*s,  Emerald  Bay  Camp,  The  Grove,  Al  Tahoe,  Young's 
Hotel  and  Connelly's  Resort.  Uniformly  the  treatment  adopted  is 
clarification  in  a  septic  tank,  either  wood  or  concrete,  followed  by 
seepage  disposal  in  inverted  flumes  laid  underground.  The  soil  is 
particularly  loose  and  absorptive. 

Truckee.  Inspected  June  10,  1916.  A  brief  inspection  shows  that 
the  sewage  of  the  sanitary  district,  after  passing  through  a  make- 
shift septic  tank,  finds  its  way  almost  directly  into  the  Truckee  River. 
Sanitary  conditions  about  the  town  are  extremely  bad  and  much  work 
of  a  vigorous  nature  will  be  required  in  the  near  future. 

Ukiah.  Inspected  February  23  and  April  27,  1916.  The  sewage  is 
passed  through  a  septic  tank  which  clarifies  inefficiently  and  is  then 
conveyed  in  an  open  ditch  to  the  Russian  River.  The  bureau  has 
given  the  town  to  understand  that  a  change  of  disposal  must  be  made 
at  least  during  the  summer  months  when  the  river  stage  is  low  and 
has  suggested  the  development  of  land  treatment,  distributing  the 
sewage  by  broad  irrigation  or  by  furrows. 

Universal  City,  Inspected  January  15,  1916.  This  place  represents 
solely  a  moving  picture  enterprise.  The  premises  are  completely 
sewered,  the  sewage  being  pumped  from  a  sump,  following  pipage 
through  a  septic  tank  followed  by  passage  through  a  rock-filled  tank, 
into  cesspools  in  the  adobe  soil  of  hills  above.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  loading  of  these  cesspools  at  times,  they  frequently  overflow, 
the  sewage  then  finding  its  way  into  the  Los  Angeles  River  above  a 
water  supply  intake  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  improvement  at  Universal  City 
by  its  own  efforts.  The  bureau  has  recommended  a  high-grade  treat- 
ment plant  consisting  of  an  Imhoff  tank,  sprinkling  filters,  chlorina- 
tion,  the  final  effluent  being  disposed  of  onto  a  sand  bar  along  the 
river.  The  Los  Angeles  city  officials,  skeptical  of  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  such  a  plant  would  receive,  are  endeavoring  to  compel  the 
iise  of  orchard  land  across  the  river.  In  the  judgment  of  the  bureau, 
there  is  greater  likelihood  of  untreated  sewai^e  reaching  the  river  from 
this  area  than  by  the  method  proposed. 

Yacaville,  Inspected  June  2,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through 
a  septic  tank  which  clarifies  very  ineffectively,  the  effluent  being  utilized 
by  an  adjoining  orchard  or  allowed  to  run  onto  some  waste  land  in  the 
vicinity.     Odors  are  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  vicinity. 

Venice.  Inspected  January  19,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through 
a  septic  tank  situated  in  the  city  yards,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of 
by  pumpage  into  the  ocean  through  a  short  outfall  sewer. 

Walnut  Creek,  Inspected  September  3,  1915.  The  sewer  system  is 
privately  owned  by  the  Burgess  Land  Company  and  was  built  primarily 
to  serve  anticipated  development.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  town 
of  Walnut  Creek  has  connected  with  the  system.  Treatment  works  of 
a  fairly  high  order  are  provided,  consisting  of  a  two-channel  Imhoff 
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tank,  dosing  tank  and  contact  bed,  the  final  effluent  being  discharged 
into  San  Ramon  Creek.  Expected  connection  with  the  sewer  has  never 
materialized  and  the  plant  is  approximately  thirty  times  too  large. 
The  attendant  aging  of  sewage  and  lack  of  care  has  resulted  in  can- 
siderable  nuisance  on  account  of  odors  and  mosquitoes  in  the  vicinity. 
The  contact  bed  has  been  by-passed.  The  entire  works  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition. 

Walnut  Orove,  Inspected  December  2,  1915.  The  influx  of  oriental 
labor  to  the  vicinity  has  made  necessary  the  building  of  large  oriental 
quarters  at  this  place.  In  addition  to  sanitary  housing,  a  sewer  system 
has  been  provided.  In  passing  upon  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  the 
bureau  recommended  the  construction  of  septic  tanks,  the  eflBuent 
being  pumped  into  the  Sacramento  River  in  one  case  and  into  Snodgrass 
Slough  in  the  other. 

Whittier,  Inspected  March  14,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through 
a  septic  tank  close  to  a  county  road,  the  effluent  being  applied  to  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  has  made  plans  for  remodeling  the  tank 
along  the  two-story  principle,  the  project  receiving  the  tentative  ap- 
proval of  the  bureau. 

Willows.  Inspected  March  28,  1916.  The  sewage  has  been  passed 
through  a  septic  tank,  following  which  it  runs  through  deep  ditches, 
by-passing  a  160-aere  sewer  farm  owned  by  the  city,  onto  marsh  land 
below.  Recent  developments  in  this  vicinity  make  the  nuisance  a 
serious  factor  and  in  all  probability  radical  changes  in  the  disposal 
will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future.  The  development  of  the  rice 
industry  in  this  vicinity  has  caused  the  bureau  to  suggest  a  high 
degree  of  purification  of  the  sewage,  following  which  it  would  form 
an  ideal  irrigating  stream  for  rice  farming. 

Winters,  Inspected  and  tested  May  5  and  6,  1916.  The  sewage  is 
clarified  in  an  Imhoff  tank  of  early  design,  being  entirely  covered  with 
a  concrete  roof.  The  effluent  is  discharged  directly  into  Putah  Creek. 
On  account  of  the  considerable  use  of  this  stream  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  fruit  pickers  and  others  in  the  vicinity,  the  bureau  has  de- 
manded immediate  discontinuance  of  the  practice,  suggesting  utilization 
of  land  treatment  in  the  vicinity,  if  the  land  can  be  obtained. 

YountvUle  (Old  Soldiers'  Home).  Inspected  May  5,  1916.  The 
sewage  of  this  Home,  serving  about  one  thousand  persons,  is  treated  by 
passage  through  a  septic  tank,  preceded  by  a  large  so-called  equalizing 
tank,  intended  to  bring  about  uniform  detention  in  the  septic  tank.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  clarification  is  practically  complete  in  the  equalizing 
tank.  The  original  design  included  also  contact  beds  of  unique  design, 
the  effluent  being  used  for  irrigation  on  alfalfa  and  garden  truck.  The 
contact  bed  has  since  fallen  into  disuse  and  the  septic  tank  effluent  is 
discharged  directly  onto  alfalfa  land.  Recurring  complaints  reaching 
this  office  on  odors  resulted  in  an  investigation.  From  the  testimony 
it  was  not  clear  whether  the  odors  emanated  from  the  sewage  disposal 
or  from  the  decay  of  heavy  algae  growths  in  the  drainage  ways  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  matter  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
plainants to  locate  with  definiteness  the  source  of  the  odor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

By  E.  J.  Lea,  M.S.,  Director. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  herewith  submitted, 
is  the  fifth  biennial  report  of  this  bureau,  and  covers  the  period  from 
July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 

A  change  in  the  personnel  of  this  bureau  was  made  July  1,  1915. 
Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa,  the  pioneer  food  official  in  this  state,  resigned 
as  director  of  the  bureau,  and  Professor  E.  J.  Lea  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  inspection  force  was  increased  from  five  men  to  six  men  in 
August,  1915. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  2,512  samples  were  analyzed, 
and  3,384  samples  were  analyzed  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
making  a  total  of  5,896  samples  for  the  biennial  period. 

The  samples  are  classified  as  follows : 


Tear 

June  30. 
1916 


Oflldal  lamples— 

Toodf 

Drnes 

Unofficial  samples — 

Poods 

Dmgs 

State  fnfftltaUon   

Ooid  storage  


080 
380 

112 

26 

1,064 


1,394 
271 

424 

40 
922 
333 


2,512 


3.3&I 


The  number  of  state  institution  samples  during  the  second  year  of 
the  biennial  period  is  somewhat  less  than  the  number  for  the  first  year 
of  the  period.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  change  has  been  made 
in  the  system  of  bids.  Formerly,  each  of  the  fifteen  institutions  sub- 
mitted numerous  samples  with  individual  bids,  but  during  the  last 
year  of  the  biennial  period  one  set  of  samples  was  submitted  for  all 
institutions  by  the  State  Purchasing  Agent,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
system  inaugurated  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

This  system  of  examination  of  samples  for  state  institutions,  as 
provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Control,  has  resulted  in  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  food  and  other  supplies  delivered  to  the  insti- 
tutions.   It  has  also  resulted  in  a  great  financial  saving  to  the  state. 

The  Ust  of  samples  given  above  includes  very  few  milk  samples, 
because  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  in  California  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  dairy  laws  of  the  state,  and  all  of  the  larger  cities 
have  their  own  milk  inspection  departments. 

In  addition  to  cooperating  with  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  State 
Pmtshasing  Agent,  this  bureau  has  also  cooperated  with  the  State  Pish 
and  Game  Commission,  state  health  officers  and  the  United  States  Pood 
Inspection  Laboratory  in  San  Francisco. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  has  been  greatly  increased  owing  to  the 
1915  amendment  to  the  cold  storage  act,  which  increased  the  number 
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rf  *■!:  ^^.■^»^■7  ;-lti-*  r-.-  r.u  «-.;-rrrii.:.^  Th€  worb  of  eiamining 
»-..!-i  r^ne^  iLA-rT^-c-f-,  m:.  -  :,»,j  --^ti  in  ston^  for  twelve  montlia, 
ID  order  w  0---:-;,:^-  :i->  ±-.Zi-^  f  -r  furtL^r  storage  was  also  a  «»- 

Tl«  w'jri  »r.-i  *^* -irc^  -A  ti-is  borwn  has  beei  materially  increased 
by  bei^  aMe  :o  '^uaraD::^*  <i?^'nipo»ed  food  unfit  for  hnman  con- 
BoaiptitKi-  L't'it^r  :ir  prr>vis^  >ds  of  tb«  eeneral  health  laws,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  a  j'i.orized  tiis  boreaa  to  exercise  the  power  of  qoar- 
antJD^  wh'Tit^er  n-^t^asarr  to  preTf-nt  the  ose  of  decompoeed,  filthy  or 
pDtrid  foods  for  r.m-.an  '^BFOinptioii. 

During  the  fiaea!  year  <^r.<iing  Jane  -30.  1916.  more  than  one  million 
poands  of  de'^>aip->^  f->o-ls  and  food  products  were  quarantined,  god- 
denined  and  drrBtrvjTed. 


A  mammoth  egg  omelel.    Ii 

eBg»  and  Heveral  loni.  of  flsh. r-r,- 

destroyed  by  the  California  State  Board  of  HeaJth. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  destroyed  material  consisted  of  tomato 
producte,  such  as  tomato  pulp,  tomato  puree,  and  tomato  catsup  which 
was  made  from  decomposed  and  moldy  stock.  This  material  was  en- 
tirely unfit  for  human  consumption.  Other  large  items  were  frozen 
c'Kgriieatfl,  which  were  decomposed  and  rotten,  and  cold  storage  poultry. 
ItcttiilcH  these  materials,  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  foodstufe  in 
KKiHllcr  amounts  were  condemned  and  destroyed;  the  details  appear 
lnt(!r  in  this  report.  Nearly  all  of  this  material  was  condemned  and 
lifNtroycd  with  the  consent  of  the  owners.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  was  iieccHsary  to  bring  prosecutions  in  the  courts  and  obtain  an  order 
of  dcHlruction  from  tlio  judge. 

Thin  Imrcau  Iuih  cooperated  with  several  commercial  associations. 
'  clubs  and  educational  institutiou.s  by  giving  lectures  on  the 
r  features  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  which  were  of  special 
0  thorn. 
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The  California  Wlioleaalc  Grocers  Association,  the  Califoroia  Retail 
Grocers  Association,  and  the  California  Master  Bakers  Association 
deserve  special  mention.  These  organizations  stand  for  pure,  whole- 
some food  products  and  they  are  a  great  source  of  assistance  in  enforc- 
ing the  California  food  laws. 

A  number  of  newspapers  in  the  state  assist  the  work  of  this  bureau 
by  publishing  articles  concerning  violations  of  the  food  and  drug  laws. 
Sneh  publicity  baa  a  great  educational  value.  It  aids  honest  dealers, 
and  some  careless  ones,  by  calling  their  attention  to  certain  violations 
they  may  be  committing  themselves.  The  wilful  violators  are  fre- 
quently checked  by  the  publicity,  and  the  information  is  of  value  to  the 
general  public,  as  it  attracts  attention  to  many  articles  which  are  either 
adulterated  or  mislabeled,  thereby  enabling  the  consumer  to  be  more 
discriminating. 

The  courts  of  the  state,  generally  speaking,  render  great  assistance 


Five  draya  were  required  to  haul  the  condemned  foods,  must  oF  whli^h  consisted 
of   decompoied    fn»en   egKB,    to   an   abandoned    stone   quarry,    where    Ihey    were 

result«d  in  conviction,  although  many  of  the  dealers  were  placed  on 
probation.  In  some  localities,  however,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  a  conviction  on  any  kind  of  a  charge.  Political  influence  is  usually 
responsible  in  such  cases. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-one  cases  were  referred  to  district  attorneys 
for  prosecution  in  the  courts,  dnring  this  biennial  period.  About  90 
per  cent  of  these  cases  resulted  in  conviction;  jail  sentences  were 
imposed  in  four  cases.  The  court  eases  and  fines  for  the  two  years 
are  as  follows: 


furt  TClmed  to  district  ■KorDPy*... 
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DiirinB  Hie  fiwal  yi-ar  endiug  June  30,  1916,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
ilevute*!  to  sflBitary  iiiRp<^-tioiis.  This  work  is  exeecdiDgly  important. 
Many  food  prodm-ing  establishments  were  found  tbat  were  entirely 
unfit  for  the  production  or  dispensing  of  food  materials.  In  several 
oases  it  was  necessary  to  quarantine  the  establishments  until  they  eooid 
be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition.  This  feature  of  the  work  requires  a 
large  number  of  inspectors,  and  in  order  to  get  good  results  it  ban 
often  been  necessary  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  health  officers  and 
local  inapet'tors  in  the  different  cities. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  quality  and  labeling  of 
both  food  and  drug  products  in  this  state.  The  majority  of  dealers 
need  only  to  have  defects  called  to  their  attention  in  order  to  briog 
about  satisfactory  r^ults.     There  are  always  a  certain  number,  hon- 


In  addlllon  to  17.000  doien  Bpoiled  tgga.  there  were  10,000  pounds  of  deoi>miK»ed 
flsb,  and  S.OOO  pounds  of  catsup  and  chill  peppers  destroyed  by  thiB  Ore. 

L'ver,  who  try  to  evadu  the  food  and  drug  laws,  and  because  of  these  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  field  well  covered  by  inspectors  at  all  times. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  ease  of  perishable  goods,  such  as  meats, 
vegetables,  condiments,  fruit,  etc.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
people  are  wilting  to  take  a  chance  on  selling  unfit  food. 

The  six  inspectors  of  this  bureau  have  done  excellent  work  so  tar 
as  they  have  gone,  hut  in  order  to  adequately  cover  a  state  of  this  size 
a  much  larger  force  will  be  required. 
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Baking  Poicder. 

Tear  ending  Jnne  30,  1{M5. 

22  umplea  tegH.  None  illegal.  Total  22. 

Tlere  is  no  definite  Mandard  for  baking  ponder  in  California.     These  samples 

ranted  in  available  e«rbon  dioxide  from  10  to  13  per  cent.     Maay  of  the  samptes 

were  RDalried  tor  tbe  pretence  of  arsenic,  bnt  none  were  found  to  contain   more 

itaan  tbe  uigbtest  trace  trf  tbi>  material. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1»16. 

2  Kamples  legal.  None  illegal.  Total  2. 
Tbe  two  sotnplea  ot  baking  powder  aaalfEed  were  normal  products,  containing 

more  than  10  per  cent  carbon  dtozide. 

Btveragei. 

Year  ending  Jnne  30,  1&15. 

40  sample*  legal.  16  samples  Illegal.  Total  SG. 

s  of  »oda  waters,  ciders,  ginger  alea,  fruit  juiera. 
listed  In  tbe  use  of  artificial  flavors,  artificial 
roperl;  declaring  sucb  facts  on  the  labels.  Very 
nd.  The  iron  beer  samples  cootained  praclicall? 
were  largely  imitalion  products  and  contained 
me  is  true  oi  orangeade. 

;eade  on  sale  in  this  slate  Is  made  from  water, 
ge  extract,  coal  tar  color  and.  in  some  cases,  a 
DousC  ot  orange  juice,  sugar  and  water,  with 
ring.     It  other  materials  are  used,   the  product 

Year  ending  June  30,  ISie. 
21  sample*  legal.  35  samples  illegal.  Total  r<ti. 

The  comments   made   on   the   above   samples  of   beveragex   for   the   year  ending 
Jane  30,  I'JtS,  apply  to  these  samples  as  well. 

duller. 
Tear  ending  June  30,  1915. 

3  saraptea  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  4. 
Tbe  illegal  sample  was  rancid  and  under  weight. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

2  Mmptea  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 
The  2  illegal  samples  were  rancid  and  onfit  for  human  conHumplion. 

Bread. 
Year  ending  June  30.  l!>ln. 

3  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  4. 
The  illegal  sample  of  bread  was  lalieled.  '-[tuller  nrend.  Pure  rrcnmery  Hurfr 

Cwd,"  when  in  fact  the  sample  containcil  only  a  mere  trace  of  butler.     The  sliort- 
ening  consisted  largely  ot  cottonseed  products. 

Tear  ending  June  30,  1»1.". 
8  nunplefl  legal.  None  illegal.  Total  S. 

These  samples  consisted  of  oat,  wheat  and  com  p re |ih  rations,  which  were   true 


0  name  and  in  good  conditio 

Year  ending  June  30,  191C. 
4  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal. 

One  of  the  lllegsl  samples  was  infested  with  inserrs  and  nnc 
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Cheese, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

No  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

This  sample  of  cottage  cheese  was  deficient  in  butter  fat.  The  label  stated  that 
the  product  was  enriched  with  pure  cream,  whereas  the  sample  contained  only  a 
slight  trace  of  cream. 

Year  ending  June  30.  191G. 

2  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  5. 

Two  of  the  illegal  samples  were  cottage  cheese,  labeled  to  indicate  that  they  were 
enriched  with  pure  cream,  when  in  fact  only  a  mere  trace  of  cream  was  present 
One  sample  of  California  cheese  was  deficient  in  butter  fat. 

Chocolate, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1015. 

1  sample  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Three  of  these  samples  were  either  powdered  cocoa  or  sweetened  powdered  cocoa, 
which  were  sold  as  chocolate. 

Year  ending  June  30,  191G. 
1  sample  legal.  4  samples  illegal.  Total  5. 

These  4  illegal  samples  were  deficient  in  chocolate  fat. 

Cocoa, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
No  samples  legal.  0  samples  illegal.  Total  6. 

All  of  these  samples  contained  excessive  mineral  matter,  due  to  processing. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1  sample  legal.  No  samples  illegal.  Total  1. 

Cofee, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

7  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  9. 
The  two  illegal  samples  were  adulterated  with  chicory  and  roasted  cereals. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1916. 

2  samples  legal.  5  samples  illegal.  Total  7. 
The  five  illegal  samples  were  adulterated  either  with  chicory  or  cereal,  or  both. 

Coffee  Substitute. 

Y'ear  ending  June  30,  1916. 
No   samples    legal.  1    sample   illegal.  Total    1. 

The  label  on  this  sample  contained  false  and  misleading  statements. 

Colors, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

8  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  9. 
The  illegal  sample  contained  nonpermissible  coal-tar  color. 

Condiments, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

35  samples  legal.  23  samples  illegal.  Total  58. 

These  samples  were  classified  as  follows: 
1   Horseradish,  legal. 
1  Olives  and  pimento,  legal. 

1  Chili  powder,  adulterated  with  foreign  material. 

2  Prepared  mustard,  artificially  colored  with  turmeric. 

1  Sweet  pickles,  containing  preservatives  not  declared  on  the  label. 

3  Sweet  pickles,  legal. 
1  Plain  pickles,  legal. 

1  Pickled  cauliflower,  legal. 

1  Relish,  containing  a  prohibited  preservative — salicylic  acid. 

1  Relish,  containing  turmeric  not  declared. 

1  Relish,  containing  benzoate  of  soda,  not  declared. 

4  Relish,  legal. 

1  Salad  dressing,  legal. 
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1  Worcestershire  sauce,  containing  excessive  mold. 

1  Worcestershire  sauce,  containing  benzoate  of  soda  not  declared  on  label. 

5  Worcestershire  sauce,  legal. 

13  Tomato  catsup,  containing  benzoate   of  soda,   which   was   not  declared   on 

label. 

17  Tomato  sauce,  legal. 

1  Tomato  puree,  containing  excessive  mold. 

1  Tomato  puree,  legal. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

47  samples  legal.  200  samples  illegal.  Total  313. 

These  samples  were  classified  as  follows : 

2  Chowchow,  legal. 
2  Chowchow,  illegal. 
1  Chutney,  legal. 

1   Horseradish,  legal. 
1  Miscellaneous,  illegal. 

1  Prepared  mustard,  legal. 
9  Prepared  mustard,  illegal. 

2  Piccalilli,  illegal. 

2  Sweet  pickles,  legal. 

3  Sweet  pickles,  illegal. 

3  Sour  pickles,  legal. 
15  Sour  pickles,  illegal. 

9  Relish,  legal. 

2  Relish,  illegal. 

5  Miscellaneous  sauce,  le&ral. 

5  Miscellaneous  sauce,  illegal. 

4  Worcestershire  sauce,  Ipgal. 
2  Worcestershire  sauce,  illegal. 

5  Tomato  catsup,  legal. 
124  Tomato  catsup,  illegal. 

9  Tomato  mixture,  illegal. 
2  Tomato  puree,  legal. 

6  Tomato  puree,  illegal. 

7  Tomato  pulp,  legal. 
73  Tomato  pulp,  illegal. 

2  Tomato  conserve,  illegal. 
1  Capers,  legal. 
7  Capers,  illegal. 
1  Onions,  legal. 
4  Onions,  illegal. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  above  condiments  were  adulterated  because 
they  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  decomposed  and  filthy  vegetable  substance. 
The  tomato  products  and  some  of  the  other  materials  contained  excessive  bacteria, 
yeast,  spores  and  mold.  In  some  instances  benzoate  of  soda  was  used  without  being 
declared  on  the  label,  as  required  by  law.  The  prepared  mustard  samples  contained 
turmeric  as  a  coloring  matter  and  were  adulterated  with  cereals.  Many  of  the  sour 
pickles  were  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  Worcestershire 
sauce  samples  represented  two  large  vats  which  contained  much  filth,  such  as  dead 
flies  and  gnats,  dust  and  dirt  These  vats  contained  suflScient  material  to  fill 
32,000  bottles.  It  was  all  condemned  and  emptied  into  the  sewer.  The  conserva 
samples  were  made  by  condensing  tomato  pulp  which  was  badly  decomposed.  The 
onion  samples  represented  several  barrels  of  pickled  onions  which  were  rotten  and 
nnfit  for  human  consumption.  More  than  2,000  barrels  of  tomato  pulp,  tomato  nuroe 
and  tomato  catsup  were  condemned  and  destroyed  under  the  supervision  of  this 
bureau  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Confectionery. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

42  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total   45. 

These  violations  consisted  of  the  use  of  coal  tar  colors  to  imitate  natural  prod- 
ucts, and  parafllin  in  chewing  candy. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

19  samples  legal.  0  samples  illegal.  Total  25. 

These  violations  consisted  of  the  usp  of  artificial  colors  to  imitate  natural 
products;  glucose  and  brown  sugars  substituted  for  maple  candy;  paraffin  in  chew- 
ing candy,  and  spirituous  li(juor  in  chocolate  <  andy. 

Corn, 
Year  ending  June  30,  1015. 
5  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  0. 

The  illegal  sample  contained  added  cornstarch. 
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The  illegal  lemon  extracts  were  largely  deficient  in  lemon  oil.  Many  samples  con- 
tained less  than  1-10  per  cent  The  banana  extracts  were  artificially  flavored  and 
colored.  Some  of  the  illegal  Jamacia  ginger  extracts  were  deficient  in  alcohol,  some 
deficient  in  total  solids,  while  in  others  the  percentage  of  total  solids  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  water  varied  materially  from  the  requirements.  The  peppermint 
extract  was  deficient  in  peppermint  oil.  The  pineapple  extracts  were  flavored  and 
colored.  The  strawberry  extracts  were  artificially  flavored  and  colored.  The  illegal 
%-aniIla  extracts  contained  coumarin,  added  vanilla  and  artificial  coloring.  The 
vanilla  sutotitutes  were  mislabeled,  because  the  word  "substitute"  was  in  such  small 
and  indistinct  type  that  it  could  not  be  easily  read. 


Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
20  samples  legal.  30  samples  illegal. 

These  samples  are  as  follows : 


Total  50. 


Extract 


Legul 


lUecal 


Total 


OlDger   

Lrmon   

Maple 

MiBceUaoeous   

(>!•  of  pineapple.. 

Ormnfe    

Peppermint    

Raspberry    

strawberry    

VaoUa 

Imitation  vanilla 


11 


S 

12 

1 


4 

1 


5 
1 
1 
6 


S 
23 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
10 

1 


In  general,  the  comments  made  on  the  extract  samples  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  apply  to  these  samples. 

Fish, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

7  samples   legal.  4  samples   illegal.  Total    11. 

ITie  illegal  samples  were  all  salmon ;  three  samples  were  mislabt^lcd  as  to  variety 
and  the  other  sample  was  decomposed. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
4  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  5. 

The  illegal  sample  consisted  of  dried  shrimps  which  wore  decomposed  and  filthy. 

Flour. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
6  samples   legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total   7. 

The  illegal  sample  was  damaged  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

8  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  10. 
The  illegal  samples  were  moldy  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Fruits. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
11  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  13. 

The  two  illegal  samples  were  canned  peaches,  which  contained  excessive  tin. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

6  samples  legal.  6  samples  illegal.  Total  12. 

Two  of  the  illegal  samples  were  canned  apples,  short  in  weight:  1  sample  of 
figs  was  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Three  samples  of  seeded 
raisins  were  decomposed,  filthy  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 


6  samples  legal. 
1  sample  legal. 


O da  tin. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


Total  6. 
Total  1. 
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Honey, 

Year  ending  June  30.  1916. 
H  samples  le^iral.  Total  3. 

Ice  Crecm, 

Year  ending  June  3D,  1915. 

27  samples  legal.  12  samples  illegal.  Total  39. 

The  illegal  samples  were  deficient  in  butter  fat.  The  butter  fat  ranged  frtm 
4  i)er  cent  to  14  per  cent 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

14  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  \^ 

The  illegal  samples  were  deficient  in  butter  fat. 

Jams  and  Jellies, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

2  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  5. 

Two  of  the  illegal  samples  were  glucose  jellies  containing  artificial  coloring  ao^ 
flavoring,  which  were  sold  as  g<»nuine  jelly.  One  sample  labeled  strawberry  j^Ht 
was  made  largely  from  apple  stock. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

4  samples  legal.  5  samples  illegal.  Total  9. 

The  illegal  samples  contained  coal  tar  color,  artificial  flavor  and  were  made  lanrek 
from  apple  stock  instead  of  currant,  raspberry  and  strawberry,  as  was  indicate 
on  the  labt^ls. 

Lard, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

3  samples  legal.  Total  3. 

Liquor  8, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

6  snmplos  legal.  13  samples  illegal.  Total  19. 

The  illognl  samples  consisted  of  seven  samples  of  absinthe,  the  sale  of  which  l** 
prohibited  in  (California  :  two  samples  of  l>eer,  the  labels  on  which  were  incorrect 
ns  ((>  the  kin<l  of  hoer  and  place  of  manufacture;  three  samples  of  Creme  de  Mentha, 
i*ontaining  a  ]»rohibite<l  coal  tar  color,  and  one  sample  of  wine  labeled  Orange  Wine 
\\hi('h  was  adultorjitod  with  a  sugar  and  grape  wine. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
17  Rjnnples  legal.  .'>8  samples  illegal.  Total  TTi. 

TIh'so  siunplcs  are  classifi(»d  as  follows: 


Liquor  J       Leffftl 


J\P0T     - 1 

l^nntilos    

Conlials    - 2 

Gin     5  I 

VerTiKuith  - - - 3 

Wlii<^key    

Wines    _ 5 

Mi>crllauoous _ _ 1    • 


lUegal  Tottl 


5 

f 

3 

3 

9 

11 

^Y 

27 

^w 

11 

11 

1 

2 

The  five  illegal  beer  samples  were  mislabeled  as  to  variety  and  the  place  of  manu- 
fa<'tnre.  The  three  brandy  samples  were  ad\ilterated  with  water.  Eight  of  tn^ 
illegal  cordials  wore  sold  as  blacki>erry  cordials,  but  in  fact  were  largely  mixtures  of 
wines  which  were  flavored  and  sweetened.  In  some  cases  blackberiy  juice  was  us^ 
bnt  the  product  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  given  in  the  National  Formulary 
Most  of  the  illegal  gin  samples  consisttnl  of  cheap  inferior  bulk  gin  which  had  b^" 
place<l  in  genuine  imported  gin  bottles,  of  various  high  grade  brands.  Eleven  samplej 
of  cheap  inferior  vermouth  had  been  placed  in  imported  vermouth  bottles  and  J*W 
as  the  genuine  imported  article.  One  sample  of  Whiskey  was  adulterated  with  water 
Two  samples  of  wine  were  diseased  wines,  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
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Macaroons. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1916. 
No  samples  legal.  5  samples  illegal.  Total  5. 

These  samples  were  all  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  some  of  them  containing 
as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  flour. 

Meat  and  Meat  Products. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
47  samples  legal.  27  samples  illegal.  Total  74. 

These  samples  are  classified  as  follows : 


<Th>pp«1  meat  

Pork  sausage 

Sau»asr,  frankfurter,  pork,  beef. 

Mince  meat 

Tamaki    


1 
1 

1 

I^Kal 

29 

H 

5 

1 

1 

IllCgAl 

23 

1 

Total 

52 

14 

a 

1 



1 

The  23  samples  of  chopped  meat  contained  a  preservative  which  is  prohibited  in 
meats,  namely,  sodium  sulphite.  Three  samples  of  pork  sausage  also  contained 
sodium  sulphite.     One  sample  of  frankfurter  sausage  contained  coal  tar  dye  in  the 

meat 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

laS  samples  legal.  110  samples  illegal.  Total   24S. 

These  samples  are  classified  as  follows  : 


Legdl 


Hwppfd  meat  and  hamburger. 

Frankfurter  sausage  

Pork  aausage  


Illiyal 

Total 

82 

03 

147 

23 

29 

52 

33 

16 

49 

The  65  illegal  samples  of  chopped  meat  contained  the  preservative,  sodium  sulphite, 
which  is  prohibited  in  meats.  Twenty-nine  samples  of  frankfurter  sausage  con- 
tained added  cereal,  which  was  not  declared.  Sixteen  samples  of  pork  sausage  were 
adulterated  either  with  sodium  sulphite,  cereals,  or  both. 


Milk. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
2  samples  illegal. 


Total   S. 


6  samples  legal. 

fhie  sample  of  milk  bad  been  watered  and  one  sample  was  labeled  as  tuberculin 
'♦^te<l,  when  in  fact  it  was  not  entitled  to  such  distinction. 


94  samples  legal. 


Milk   (Evaporated). 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
50  samples  illegal. 


Total   144. 


The  illegal  samples  were  all  below  the  required  standartls,  either  for  solids  or 
for  fat. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1916. 

7  samples  legal.  8  samples  illegal.  Total  15. 

Six  of  the  legal  samples  were  condense<l  skimmed  milks  which  contained  exees; 
Rive  bacteria.  Some  of  these  samples  contnine*!  as  high  as  :iO,()(MMMX)  streptococci 
per  cc.  and  80,000,000  other  bacteria.  These  samples  were  labeled  Tulip  Brand 
Condensed  Skimmed  Milk.  Two  samples  of  condensed  milk  were  below  the  standard 
in  Bolids. 


U— 26023 
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Year  ending  June  .'W,  1916. 

No  samples  legal.  4  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Three  of  these  samples  were  walnut  meats  and  consisted  of  rancid,  decompofrd, 
insect-infested  material.  The  other  sample  was  walnuts,  in  the  shell,  of  the  same 
(piality.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  seventy-five  i)ound8  of  nut  meats  were  cou- 
demned  and  destroyed. 

OiU   (Edible), 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

7  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  S. 

The  illegal  sample  was  lal>eled  pure  olive  oil,  whereas  it  consisted  largely  of 
cottonseed  oil. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

5  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  6. 

The  illegal  sample  contnine<l  cottonseed  oil,  which  had  heen  substituted  for 
olive  oil. 

Olives. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
10  samples  legal.  Total  10. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

5  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  7. 

The  two  illegal  samples  were  decomposed  and  unfit  for  humnn  consumption. 

PastcM, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

1   sample  legal.  10  samples  illegal.  Total  11. 

The  illegal  samples  were  all  sold  as  egg  noodles.  Some  of  them  contained  no 
*»ggs  at  all  and  others  contained  less  than  the  amount  of  eggs  required  by  the 
standard. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

33  samples  legal.  33  samples  illegal.  Total  Gd 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  largely  of  egg  noodles,  the  majority  of  which  con- 
tained practically  no  eggs  at  all.  Some  samples  did  contain  eggs,  but  less  than 
require*!  by  the  standard.  Ta^'o  samples  of  vermicelli  were  infested  with  insects 
and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Pastry. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

5  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  7. 

The  two  illegal  samples  were  cake.  The  labels  stated  that  they  were  made  with 
pure  butter,  when  in  fact  no  butter  was  used. 

Pastry  Fillers. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
No  samples  legal.  4  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

The  InlK'ls  on  these  sampU^  contained  statements  which  were  false  and  misleading. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1   sample  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

The  illegal  samples  containetl  misleading  and  deceptive  statements  on  the  labels. 
The  labels  indicated  (hat  the  products  possessed  the  properties  of  eggs,  when  in 
fact  the  samples  con.siH(ed  largely  of  starch,  gelatine,  sugar,  soapbark  preparations, 
and  coal  tar  color. 

Rice. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
5  samples  legal.  No  samples  illegal.  Total  5. 

Salt, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
No  samples  legal,  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

The  label   indicate<l  that  the  salt  was  the  purest  and  best  on  earth,  but  upon 

anp'  ^raple  was  found  to  contain  0.2  per  cent  of  sodium  sulfate. 
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Saltpeter. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
No  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

This  sample  was  analyzed  and  foand  to  consist  of  Chili  saltpeter. 

Sirups — Table. 
Year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

4  samples  legal.  7  samples  illegal.  Total  11. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  sirups  sold  as  maple.  Most  of  those  samples 
consisted  entirely  of  cane  sirup  or  cane  and  glucose  sirup. 

Year  ending  June  80,  1910. 

3  samples  legal.  8  samples  illegal.  Total  11. 

The  illegal  samples  in  all  cases  consisted  of  cane  or  cane  and  glucose  sirup  sold 
as  maple. 

Sirups — Soda  Water. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

5  samples  legal.  49  samples  illegal.  Total  54. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  sirups  labeled  Cherry,  Creme  de  Menthe,  Banana, 
Orange,  Lemon,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry.  These  samples  were  either  artificially 
colored,  artificially  flavored,  or  both,  without  properly  declaring  these  facts. 

Soups. 

Year  ending  June  30,  191  (i. 
1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Spices. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

71  samples  legal.  9  samples  illegal.  Total  80. 

The  illegal  samples  were  as  follows :  Four  cinnamon,  consisting  of  weak  and 
exhausted  material ;  two  cloves,  consisting  of  old,  exhausted  material ;  one  mac^ 
consbting  of  Bombay  mace,  an  inferior,  worthless  variety,  substituted  for  tni** 
mace;  one  mustard,  consisting  of  old,  exhausted  material,  and  one  nutmeg,  adul- 
terated with  mustard  hulls  and  pepper  refuse. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

29  samples  legal.  24  samples  illegal.  Total  53. 

The  illegal  spices  were  as  follows :  Four  allspice,  consisting  of  weak,  exhausted 
material ;  one  red  pepper,  infested  with  mold  and  insects ;  two  cinnamon,  consisting 
of  weak,  exhausted  material ;  four  cloves,  adulterated  with  foreign  tissue,  excessive 
dove  stems,  etc. ;  one  ginger,  consisting  of  inferior,  exhausted  material ;  three  mace, 
consisting  of  Bombay  mace,  an  inferior,  worthless  variety,  substituted  for  true 
mace;  eight  mustard,  some  adulterated  with  cereals  and  colored  with  turmeric,  and 
others  infested  with  insects. 

Sugar, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

10  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  11. 

The  illegal  sample  was  labeled  maple  sugar,  when  in  fact  it  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  brown  cane  sugar. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1916. 
1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total   1. 

Vegetables   {Dried  and  Canned). 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

5  samples  legal.  28  samples  illegal.  Total  33. 

The  illegal  samples  were  as  follows :  One  sample  of  canned  beans,  containing 
copper  sulphate,  the  use  of  which  is  prohibited  in  foods;  one  sample  of  canned  beans, 
labeled  stringless  beans ;  this  caff  contained  excessive  tough  strings ;  28  samples  of 
canned  peas,  containing  copper  sulphate,  which  is  prohibite<l  in  foods. 


14-'  «zp<:«7    #  THE  statz  boabd  or  hk.u,th. 


:i  u^;  ^  y^:.  7  as^^prt  .J^^a;.  Total  m 

Tif^  .-  •>«-i.  «xaLr  ^*  'm*r*  »  f  '  •  «« :  *Jmtt  fSKpie  of  atru^  beans*  colored  with 
^ '^«*^  f:-.  -c^'^  ■;&?  «--•»  -^  <:&r^:iH  bfwLaj.  4«ea^fK«ed  and  unfit  for  homan 
-  -*  ."=:'-  i  •^-**  «*:=>:•>•  c  "aacied  ?***.  coataiaiag  eon>er  sulphate,  the  use  of 
■»-    i   I*   ;-r  1.-,--^  :r   t  •«!*:   "^^  «aK|K«9  o€  coflsatoes,  consist rng  of  decomposed 


Tear  esding  June  301.  1915. 

r-'J  «a=i;>«  :-:«:.  .22  saaplM  ill<«al.  ToUl  75. 

T^^  :  -ril  *ar/ :  -«  w^r»  E**rlj  til  Ubei**d  cider  rinefar.  Many  of  these  con- 
i»s*t-"i  .  (  '  '.'^-i:  -:.*'. -,'4  iit-«^£ar  arti6ctail7  ct.'iored,  while  others  consisted  of  cider 
*1l— zar  i-L.t-ri'^i  ^I'L  ws'-r.  In  icv^  casps  the  Tinejcar  had  been  diluted  to  4 
I»-r  «>-iit  ac^t-c  »;r»-cj::h,  m.:t«-at  declaring  this  fact  on  the  label,  as  required. 

Year  ending  Jane  30.   1916. 

27  •AjniAt^  I'^ral  15  samples  illegal.  Total  42. 

Tb^  i::*-^a:  s*mpN«  w^re  all  sold  as  dder  vinegar,  either  made  from  diluted 
fl'-^'tic  a'-:d  nitL  an;b«liil  o^-ioring,  or  rinegar  which  had  been  adulterated  with  water. 

Water. 

War  ending  June  30,   1915. 
1  sample  le^al.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

War  ending  June  30.  1916. 

No  sample  lej^al.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Thi«*  sHiHplH  waH  s<>-<all»Hl  mineral  water  labeled  **New  Life  Mineral  Water,"  and 
r#'pr*'HHnt«'<l  as  a  v^ry  pure  article.  Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  excessive 
H.  coii,  which  rendertnl  the  water  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

FOOD  AND   FOOD  PRODUCTS— UNOFFICIAL  SAMPLES. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1915. 
I>8  Kamples  hgal.  13  samples  illegal.  Total  111. 

Twenty- two  of  these  unofficial  samples  were  baking  powders  analyzed  for  the 
proKcnce  of  arwnic.  Those  samples  were  found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  arsenic 
only  a  few  samples  showing  even  the  smallest  trace. 

Twenty  samples  of  water  were  analyssed  chemically  for  health  officers  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  The  total  mineral  salts  in  these  samples  were  not  excessive, 
although  one  sample  from  Huntington  Park  contained  considerable  magnesium 
Hiilpliatp.  Six  samples  of  water  were  anal^-zed  for  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
Four  of  thesf*  samples  were  taken  from  the  Salinas  River  and  two  of  them  con- 
tained hydrogen  Hulpbide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  detrimental   to  fish. 

The  other  samples  are  tabulated  later  in  this  report. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
1iX5  samples  legal.  229  samples  illegal.  Total  424. 

Tw<)  hundred  and  twenty-four  unofficial  samples  of  condiments  were  analyiwl 
and  TkS  puhhcmI  ;  KU)  were  decomposed,  filthy  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Tlu'H«'  Hamplos  were  taken  from  large  stocks  of  goods  in  possession  of  certain  fac- 
(orli'M.  These  samples  represent  large  lots  of  tomato  products  and  other  condiment? 
wlii<'li  were  quarantined  and  whicli  the  owners  were  required  to  carefully  sort. 
The  bad  material  wns  condemned  and  destroyed  before  the  edible  material  couW 
bo  uh(m1.  Those  condiments  include  tomato  pulp,  tomato  catsup,  Worcesterehire 
Mau<M»,  8weot  and  sour  pickles,  pickled  onions,  olives,  chowchow.   and  sauces. 

The  2(?  samples  of  flour  represent  two  cargoes  of  damaged  flour  which  bectnw* 
uioldy.  Most  of  this  flour  was  s\iitable  for  use  after  rebolting.  Certain  small  tots 
wiTo  not  suitable  for  human  consiimption.     These  lots  were  sold  for  hog  feed. 

The  other  unofficial  san^jlos  are  listed  later  in  this  report. 
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DRUGS— OFFICIAL. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1915  and  June  30,  1916. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1915,  380  official  samples  of  drugs  were 
analysed ;  118  of  these  were  passed,  and  262  were  illegal. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  271  official  samples  were  analyzed ; 
124  samples  were  passed'  and  147  were  illegal. 

The  drug  stores  throughout  the  state  have  very  largely  eliminated  mislabeled 
patents,  and  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  their  stocks  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. There  are  still  some  druggists,  however,  who  are  careless  in  making  prep- 
arations, and  some  who  buy  supplies  without  a  guaranty.  Many  druggists  might 
have  avoided  prosecution  had  they  taken  the  simple  precaution  of  obtaining  guaran- 
ties for  all  supplies  they  purchase. 

The  official  drug  samples  for  the  biennial  period  are  as  follows: 

Ammonia,  Aromatic  Spirits  of. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
16  samples  legal.  127  samples  illegal.  Total  143. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
3  samples  legal.  12  samples  illegal.  Total  15. 

These  samples  ranged  from  slightly  above  standard  to  80  per  cent  below  standard 
strength.  The  samples  classed  as  illegal  were  all  more  than  30  per  cent  below 
the  required  standard. 

Experiments  in  this  laboratory  show  that  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  can  be 
kept  one  year  with  a  loss  of  only  5.5  per  cent  of  its  original  strength.  A  five-pint 
bottle  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  was  prepared  on  September  14,  1914.  This 
bottle  was  kept  in  the  laboratory  at  ordinary  room  temperature  and  ooened  each 
week  during  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  samples  for  analysis.  On  October 
1,  1915,  the  sample  had  lost  only  5.5  per  cent  of  its  original  strength.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  on  other  samples. 

Many  druggists  have  complained  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia  so  that  it  will  keep.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  druggists  do 
make  this  preparation,  which  keeps  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  results 
of  experiments  in  this  laboratory  and  elsewhere  show  conclusively  that  this  prep- 
aration can  be  made  and  kept  in  a  practical  way  if  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  ingredients,  and  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  carefully  carried  out. 

Arnica. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
3  samples  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  3. 

Asafoetida  Po. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

No  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

This  sample  was  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  excossive  mineral  matter  as  a 
make-weight. 

Aspirin. 

Year  ending  Jun<»  30,  1916. 
67  samples  legal.  43  samples  illegal.  Total  110. 

The  illegal  aspirin  samples  were  composed  of  various  mixtures  of  starch,  milk, 
sngar  and  tartaric  acid.  Some  of  these  illegal  samples,  in  the  form  of  tablets, 
contained  genuine  aspirin  but  were  short  in  weight  owing  to  the  use  of  excessive 
filler.  The  majority  of  the  samples,  however,  contained  very  little,  or  no,  aspirin 
at  all.  Some  of  the  supplies  of  this  fake  aspirin  were  shipped  into  this  state  from 
Indianapolis,  usually  by  express,  in  unlabeled  packages.  Many  dealers  were  convicted 
and  fined  for  selling  this  adulterated  drug. 

Mr.  B.  8.  Levin  of  Los  Angeles  was  charged  with  selling  fake  aspirin  to  three 
druf gists  in  San  Jose.  One  case  was  tried  and  Mr.  Ivevin  was  convicted  by  a  jury. 
iTie  defendant  was  fined  $500,  and  was  civen  a  jail  sentence  of  six  months, 
both  of  which  are  the  maximum  under  the  California  Pure  Drugs  Act.  Mr.  Levin 
appealed  the  case  to  the  superior  court,  and  lost.  The  fine  was  paid  and  Mr.  licvin 
la  now  in  the  county  jail  serving  his  term.  In  passing  sentence  the  judge  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  I^evin  had  swindled  a  great  many  druggists 
throughout  the  state,  many  of  whom  had  been  fined  in  court  for  selling  the  drugs 
boogbt  from  him. 
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Bitters, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
No  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

One  sample  analyzed  and  found  illegal ;  alcohol  not  being  declared. 

Bonesef. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
1  sample  passed.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  2. 

The  illegal  sample  was  infested  with  insects  and  unfit  for  use. 

Camphor  Compounds, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
35  samples  legal.  19  samples  illegal.  Total  54. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 

25  Hamples  legal.  25  samples  illegal.  Total  50. 

These  samples  were  mostly  camphorated  oil  and  spirits  of  camphor.  Some  of 
the  camphorated  oils  contaimnl  as  low  as  7  per  cent  of  camphor.  Some  of  the 
camphorated  oils  contained  as  low  as  7  per  cent  of  camphor  when  they  should  have 
contained  20  per  cent.  The  illegal  spirits  of  camphor  samples  were  deficient  in 
camphor. 

Catarrh  Cures, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

No  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

This  sample  was  analyzed  and  found  illegal.  The  claims  made  on  the  label  were 
false  and  fraudulent. 

Cold  Tablets, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Consumption  Remedies. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Corn  Remedies, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

2  samples  legol.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  3. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1   sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

One  illegal  sample  contained  ether,  not  declared  on  the  label,  and  the  hibcl 
contained  false  claims. 

Cough  Cure. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

1  sample  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total.  3. 

The  illegal  samples  contained  morphine,  not  declared  on  the  label,  and  the* 
labels  bore  false  and  fraudulent  claims  regarding  the  therapeutic  properties. 

Digitalis,  Tr. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
5  samples  legal.  No  samples  illegal.  Total  5. 

Gin. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
No  samples  legal.  4  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

The  labels  on  these  samples  contained  false  and  fraudulent  statements. 
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Gingetj  Ea»ence, 

Tear  ending  June  30»  1915. 
1  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  2. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 

1  sample  legal.  11  8ampl?s  illegal.  Total  12. 
The  illegal  samples  were  all  deficient  in  strength. 

Hair  Tonic. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
No  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

No  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  2. 

The  Illegal  samples  were  mislabeled  on  account  of  having  false  and  extravagant 
claims  in  regard  to  their  therapeutic  effects.  One  of  these  samples  was  labeled 
**Hair-A-Gain,"  which  would  be  interpreted  by  the  ordinary  purchaser  to  mean  that 
the  preparation  would  produce  hair  where  it  had  ceased  to  grow.  The  statements 
OB  the  label  would  also  bear  out  this  interpretation.  The  manufacturer,  however, 
stated  that  the  term,  Hair-A-Gain,  meant  that  if  one  has  hair  it  is  a  gain  in 
appearance  and  comfcH't. 

Iodine,  Tr, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1015. 

2  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

11  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  14. 

The  illegal  samples  were  all  deficient  in  strength ;  some  contained  no  potassium 
iodide,  while  others  were  deficient  in  both  potassium  iodide  and  iodine. 

Magnesia t  Citrate  of. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
2  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

2  samples  legal.  Total  2. 
The  illegal  samples  were  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Miscellaneous  Remedies. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
8  samples  legal.  10  samples  illegal.  Total  IS. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
8  samples  legal.  12  samples  illegal.  Total  20. 

The  illegal  samples  consistecl  of  patent  tonics,  tootlinclie  drojw*.  rheumatism 
remedies,  skin  remedies,  etc.,  which  contained  false  and  fraudulent  claims  on  the 
labels. 

Nitre,  8wrc(  Spirits  of. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
18  samples  legal.  90  samples  illegal.  Total  108. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

3  samples  legal.  18  samples  illegal.  Total  21. 

The  illegal  samples,  in  each  case,  were  more  than  .*W  per  cent  below  the  standard 
strength ;  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  7.5  per  cent  below  standard  strength. 

Many  druggists  complained,  as  in  the  case  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  that 
■weet  spirits  of  nitre  could  not  be  prepared  and  kept  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
without  excessive  deterioration.  However,  a  great  many  other  druggists  do  prepare 
tins  preparation  properly  and  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it. 
^  This  laboratory  prepared  a  large  n\imber  of  samples  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  on 
November  12,  1914.  These  samples  wore  in  2-ounce  amber  bottles  with  rubber 
stoppers,  and  were  kept  in  a  dark  room.  One  sample  was  analyzed  each  week 
antil  October  1,  1915,  when  the  stock  was  exhausted.  On  this  date  the  samples 
abowed  on  analysis,  3.91  per  cent  ethyl  nitrite,  or  a  loss  of  .09  per  cent  of  ethyl 
nitrite,  which  is  only  3.21  per  cent  of  the  total  strength.  Other  laboratories  have 
JMid  similar  results  in  the  keeping  of  this  article  and  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  nitre  if  the  ingredients  are  of  the  proper  quality,  and  the  preparation 
U  properly  made.    It  is  important  to  have  the  alcohol  neutral. 
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Xur  Tomicm, 

Year  ending  Jane  90,  1915. 
No  »imp'.es  Wz^l,  3  samples  illesal.  Total  3. 

Tht-sc  samples  «>re  dffivit-nt  in  strenfth. 

OiU. 

Year  endinir  Jane  90,  1916. 

2  «imi.:«t  !e^L  S  samples  illegal.  Total  10. 

TKo  illt^inil  samples  (insisted  of: 
1   s«m;  !e  caster  oil,  adulterated  with  a  foreiim  oiL 
4  samj'lfs  of  sweet  oil.  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil. 
1  samplo  o'.ive  oil,  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil. 
1  55anii'\'  an  ma  tic  t'sstor  oil.  mislabeled  as  to  manufacturer. 

1  sample  laN-l»*d — "New  life  Oil^-Oreatest  of  all  blessings;  cures  the  sick— 

1  M   aijil   inf.^nt   the  same."   etc.,  etc.     The  label  on   this   sample  contained 
many   false  and  fraudulent  statements. 

Pmrrfforic, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

2  s,nmplt^  loinil.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  3. 
Tlie  illocal  sample  cvniain<'d  opium,  which  was  not  declared  on  the  label. 

Peppermint,  E teener. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
1   sair.pit*  Weal.  7  samples  illegal.  Total  S. 

Tho  ilio^ai  samples  wore  drfieiont  in  peppermint  oil. 

Salt9^  Epsom. 
Ye.^r  ending  June  30,  191.1. 

20  saini»%"s  Iccjil.  No  samples  illegal.  Total  20. 

Vnofffcial  Drm<f  Samples. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

l.'»  vnnple^  loj.il.  11  samples  illegal.  Total  20. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
22  sftiuplos  I.p\l.  IS  samples  illegal.  Total  40. 

Thoso  iliosral  saniplos  consist*Hl  of  aspirin,  cancer  remedies,  consumption  remediw. 
tonit^,  kidnoy  rt^aiodies.  etc.,  the  lal>els  of  which  contaia  false  and  fraudulent  claims. 

STATE    INSTITUTION    SAMPLES.     FOODS  AND  OTHER   SUPPLIES  FOR 
THE   FISCAL  YEARS   ENDING  JUNE  30,   1915,  AND  JUNE  30,  1916. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  inaujiu rated  a  system  of  checking  the  quality  of 
s(ii>plios  for  state  institutituis.  This  was  found  necessary  on  account  of  abtises 
which  they  discovered  in  conntvtion  with  deliveries  to  institutions.  In  former  years 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  dealers  to  submit  an  excellent  sample  of  goods  with  their 
bid :  later  on  when  deliveries  were  made  to  the  institution,  a  great  many  instances 
were  found  in  which  vastly  inferior  c^khIs  were  supplied. 

The  pn^sent  system  inohulos  dftaiKnl  specifications  and,  wherever  necessary,  ^"^ 
mission  of  sanii>les  with  I  lie  bids.  When  the  deliveries  are  made  samples  of  the 
<loliveri«'s  are  submitted  to  the  State  Footl  and  Drug  Laboratory  for  analysis  and 
examination,  in  onler  to  compan*  suth  deliveries  with  the  original  bid  samples. 

This  system  has  resulted  in  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  quality  of  suppH<* 
reoeive<l  at  state  institutions  and  has  also  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  money  to 
the  state.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  1004  samples  were  analyi^ 
and  examined  for  the  State  Iloanl  of  Control  and  for  state  institutions;  188  of  these 
Kam[>les  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Dnrinc  the  fisoal  year  entlinc  .Tune  30.  1016,  922  samples  were  analysed  or 
examined  ;  2SCi  of  tho'ie  samphs  did  not  conform  to  specifications.  Fewer  samples 
apiK'ar  for  this  y«»ar  on  account  of  the  ohance  in  system.  Formerly  each  institution 
Kubmiited  a  complete  set  of  bid  samples  while  in  this  period  one  set  only  of  bid 
samples  for  all  institutions  was  analyzed.  This  system  was  adopted  when  the  State 
PunhasinK  Department  was  inaugurated.  The  samples  analyzed  during  these  two 
"hop'  s  roiiows. 
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STATE   INSTITUTION   SAMPLES. 
Year  ending  June  90,  1915. 

Ammonia.  One  of  the  three  samples  analyzed  was  found  materially  deficient  in 
strength. 

Baking  Powder.  Two  of  the  eleven  samples  analyzed  were  materially  deficient  in 
strength. 

Baking  Soda.     Six  samples  were  found  pure. 

Blankets.  Fifty- three  out  of  159  samples  contained  excessive  cotton,  some  sam- 
ples containing  more  than  60  per  cent  cotton,  while  the  specifications  stated  not  more 
than  30  per  cent. 

Butter.  Three  of  the  five  samples  of  butter  analyzed  were  inferior  in  quality. 
The  shipments  represented  by  these  samples  were  rejected. 

Cereals.    Thirteen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa.     Eight  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Coooanut.  One  of  the  three  samples  analyzed  was  an  interior  product  and  was 
rejected. 

Coffee.  Forty-four  of  the  182  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  with  the  require- 
ments. The  majority  of  these  samples  were  among  the  samples  submitted  on  bids 
and  do  not  represent  deliveries  to  institutions. 

Coffee  Substitutes.    Twenty-six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Condiments.    Thirteen  samples  of  catsups,  sauces,  etc.,  were  examined  and  passed. 

Cloth.     Five  samples  of  cloth  for  uniforms,  etc.,  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cream  of  Tartar.    Five  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute.     Four  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cutlery.  Twenty-two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed.  These  samples  con- 
tained at  least  10  per  cent  nickel  in  the  blanks  and  conformed  to  specifications. 

Eggs.  Five  of  the  seven  samples  of  eggs  analyzed  did  not  meet  requirements.  Tlie 
deliveries  represented  by  these  samples  were  rejected. 

Extracts.  Two  of  the  eighteen  samples  analyzed  were  below  specifications  in 
strength  and  were  rejected. 

Fish.    Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Flour.  One  sample  of  the  twenty-one  samples  analyzed  was  below  the  require- 
ments. 

Fruit.     Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Gelatine.    Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Hair,  curled.     Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Jams  and  Jellies.    Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lard.    One  of  the  two  samples  analyzed  was  adulterated  with  cottonseed  products. 

Liquors.    Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Leather.    Five  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Otte,  edible.    Thirty-nine  samples  were  anaijrzed  and  passed. 

Oils,  mineral  and  lubricating.  One  of  the  eighteen  samples  analyzed  did  not  con- 
form to  specifications. 

Pastes.     Fifteen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Rice.  Three  of  the  twenty-seven  samples  analyze<l  were  coated  with  talc  and 
glucose. 

Salt.    Four  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Soaps.  Sixty-one  samples  of  laundry  soap,  sand  soap,  toilet  soap  nnd  liquid  soaps 
were  anal2rzed ;  thirty  of  these  samples  contained  either  excessive  water  or  excessive 
filler,  or  both. 

Soap  Powders.     One  of  the  nine  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

i^yrups,  table.     Two  of  the  ten  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

Spices.  Nine  of  the  ninety-one  samples  analyzed  were  inferior  in  quality  and 
were  rejected. 

Starch.     Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Sugar.  Two  of  the  twelve  samples  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifi- 
eations. 

Tea.  Twenty-two  of  the  163  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  specifications.  Nearly  all  of  these  samples  were  included  in  the  bid  samples  and 
(lid  not  represent  deliveries  to  institutions. 

Vegetables,  canned.  Two  of  the  thirty-one  samples  did  not  conform  to  sj>erifi- 
eations. 

Vinegars.    Three  of  the  twenty-six  samples  were  adulterated  and  were  rejected. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Ammonia.  Seven  of  the  eight  samples  analyzed  were  deficient  in  strength,  some 
of  the  samples  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  required  strength. 

Baking  Powder.     One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Baking  Soda.     Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Baking  Powder  Phosphate.     One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Blankets.  Twenty-six  of  the  seventy-three  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to 
specifications.     These  samples  contained  excessive  cotton. 
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!t%"  '      Seiyft  MCTTJi- ^-_ , 

•  ^^4  «      r.v:;r  li  :^r  twstj-^cfkt  sutpks  asalyaed  did  not  meet  with  the  spedfi- 

•  \  -^.     ik=M>  ^f  \x^  :t=.  sa=.;-W«  £d  BM  coalbm  to  specificatioiis — inferior  in 

•  t^  '^^  . '  :  4I1'.    i^f  ^f  :S^  tw  saBpks  £d  aot  coofomi  to  specifications. 

•  ft  o  •/'-  «f  /  »>t  <>»  ,f  :bf  nae  samples  did  not  confonn  to  spedficatioos : 
tb.v  W-A5  s  $a-;  -i  :iSf\^  rr«.v::>d  ^^acwate  vUdi  ttmm^tA  al  cocoa. 

•"  i-  !•«.     r^  .-  sasrr  >?  «rnp  amaZjid  aad  pamd. 

*:  -frY.     F.'-:.r:«<c  c^  :b<^  f.-^rtv^eae  samples  aaalyaed  did  not  conform  to  specifi- 

•  f-   ^^.V^-k-mtr     N-Ts^  saacrVs  »erp  aaaljaed  aad  passed. 

«  « i  ..•.-« '«  S  T  -f  -  v^  <i^xvet<'>^s  saaMiies  did  aoC  cofwona  to  specificatioDs ;  tliese 
sir-'  -s  .-»  :^s:-*i  x  ,^t5c;>*v  ac.'v*.  *fr^  coBtaxaia^  excesaive  bacteria  and  nM>ld. 

•  -^,     l>''yr  sfcs^  -^  *rji'^inftf  aai  phased. 

•  »*<*«  , '  \  <— *".     K.vsr  s;usp.y«  aaAVisid  aad  pasaed. 

i  ^.'*  |^^\^  .•  :t-  f>irt*^=  sai=i;>*  analysed  did  not  confonn  to  specifications; 
.Sf  v:  :cry^T5i  >  .  ^v'^*'rt<^;  ^v  tj>*<*f  5aiac:*j«s  were  wjected. 

/>:nt.-r»      r.  -rt-v*  saLs::;v«  attslyv^  aad  passed. 

y **\.     S  \  sat  =:;>;?  xiA>^J¥>i  aad  passed. 

f   '•*.     \*r  san;  T-<  a=^  :tvi!>i  asd  pttsaed. 

r;  #'.  S*w£  v:  ;>?  f.-r^'f.xir  9aacj>>s  aaalrsed  did  not  conform  to  spedfici- 
T-  r.< ,  :>'s^  5!A=«v>s  m^rv  ^^r-.-ct  it  protein  and  soaie  rootained  exoesBive  mineral 
r::jt::er  Tb,?  >,'«^ri.4U:^=:*  aI:  r\>r  not  ten  tkaa  105  per  cent  of  protein,  while 
>vTc:v  of  :i:e^«v  sjis:;  >$  rai  Sr  \^w  S  per  CMai  proleia.  , 

y--it.  r^Tw  vf  tie  f  une^B  samp^  did  not  coafom  to  specificaUons.  "niese 
Ndir.-'.  'S  ^^:l2^i^:^^i  vf  *=  :r.:>r>,r  i«vaipc«ed  fmit. 

•  --'If,     Twv  ML=;ivrti  m<r>f  aaa^rspd  and  passed. 

h  '  -.  .-fc'-'f*^     Six  saL^T^'-^s  wyre  ana^rsrd  and  passed. 

;*i*,     i>r^  .^f  the  rr-f:i?s^  »=?;*»  anahrsed  did  not  confonn  to  specifications. 

-"-*•«  «^  S  /f  *    >«      Tnto  si--r  y^  Ana'TVM  and  passed. 

:  ^.--\     ^v^  ^^f  ;v^  #^^  ^~.  .h:  snalrsrd  did  not  conform  to  specifications;  this 

i  -eV--,  K.  r:\  :A:r  of  ;hV=::;<^:T  sanep^es  analjaed  did  not  confonn  to  specifica- 
''  r.<:  :r.'-!*^  i^n  :  V«  o«:r;::i^:i->d  f^x.-v^sssrre  d:>r,  sach  as  ghicoae  and  mineral  matter. 
T--;  n^.r.or*!  r.     rs  .>  us^^TtNi  v"^  harius:  sn'.ptttte  and  mixw^ffinm  sulphate. 

/  *.»   ■■«.     S^vYn:tv=  s^rvlirs  wipw  acaljaed  and  passed. 


."  *-,     Or.f  5w*.r.  V  '*  *ni  \T-xi  an^  ^ssrkL 

I.   ■:'*.     Onf  siA:vp>  ar:*  >st^  anu  pas5«_ 

V     *.      «^:;-.^  >!  t.t*  :ip»\'  >j^.:v     t^  ari^ywd  was  beiow  standard. 

*  .»  T  *  -  ■      %t  * '  -  'r~- :  t      5v  ■  ra  jyuapies  exanuncd  and  passed. 

"   «.  t  :  "•   \     V  :':.Ti  f,.e  5?.n-v  -:■?  wtTv*  analrsed  and 

P '*'•*.     T .-. T*^'^  si-i IV :  ' -^v  * t  >^  a r.,^  >  r-V.  and  passed. 

K    ' .     Tw.^  cf  ::.t    ;uvn:A  :hr\v  sun.:^ '.-^  analraed 


vere  coated  with  giacose  and 


.V    •    ' 


>'r     O:  r^     f  :!•  t- c^ :  ^""     >  ,i:  ?.  \T'>.*  -V*}  not  conform  to  specifications. 
>■-*■«.  f  -*  .       K^   :*  r.     *"  :   o  •■  t-y  <.-r  >■*  analyaed  did  not  conform  to  speafr 
c;:!  * :  >r.< :    t  h'^<*^  ^.i  r.'  ■  '  -^   <  ^  v  T a  :  :.^\i   ex  .>  ss;: vo   n:: neral  aaatter  in  some  cases  and  ib 

>  -:i «.  K  .cr:.v-r.>^-  :  :•-»-  140  <;ar:  •  '**?  ans!,\-w*d  did  not  conform  to  specifications: 
th*^*  >,^:r.'   T^  ^'^^r. '.»:->♦    •'h'^r  ♦-\,>^>i:\^  xvatt-r  or  exi-^essire  filler,  or  both. 

.N  -:p  #  •.r*.  K:jr:tvr.  of  :h.-  twvnn-:wt>  sazc{M«s  analraed ^^d  not  confonn  to 
sjH-   r.  a : : .^ r-<  ;  th*^^  i^a".-.:  ;.<  o^r.::i-r.->i  tx^-^^ssive  water  or  eicpssive  filler,  or  both. 

ir;«^i-i.«  p  t- ;•  •-.     S:x  -.*:  :h**  *':c>.:  samv  «"^  anah-aed  did  not  confonn  to  specifi- 

>?i"'"*-     F-re  of  th»^  f  rTT-Thr*-*-  ,<-r:;:'*^  ar.alrsed  were  inferior  in  qnality. 

>•    .-,|r,     X*  r.  san:;*%<  w-"*:  .^r.A\v>^^  ar.-^  ;.a>ssed. 

7".^.     Jvvtiit.-n  v.f  i:;*^  :-^r;Y  :>.in.;>ii  of  :-as  analvspd  did  not  meet  the  reqmrr- 

1  >-,".  itjh-r'*.  On*"'  «  f  T*v»  T'T."*  'viT"^*'^  "•r5«'yy»Nl  <liti  not  conform  to  specificatioas- 
T\<  \\,s  a  s,:n::  W  .^f  .  :i:  ::•  \  <:t.i\z.<^  '*;.u<.  w^ioh  contained  excessive  and  too^b 

\  t  ' '  *ir.  Nin**  «^f  :**•■•  forM-'w.^  «,-!•"'»'.<  ■^n^'v?*'*!  did  not  conform  to  spen6ra- 
11' n«.  S 'm-*  of  iS. «--  tir.v*-<  t^^i^^v'.^;  of  inrt.Hri.-ii  t-ine^r  artificially  colored  and 
t*^»-r*  c   n<>:Ad  of  ci-itr  \ii:»car  ativlt*  rati-Ti  wi'h  water. 
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DECOMPOSED  FOOD  CONDEMNED  AND  DESTROYED. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Almondg 25  pounds 

Anchovies    ^  barrel 

Batter    175  pounds 

Cake  mixture 4  packa^cH 

Cakes,  small 2  packages 

Cauliflower    22  barrels 

CThJckens    6  only 

ChiU  pulp 2()0  gallons 

Chopped  meat 30  pounds 

Codfish 20  pounds 

(  100  pounds 

Condiments   <  15  jars 

f  29  botles 

Com  meal 700  pounds 

Cranberries   1  barrel 

Currants    34  pounds 

Dill  weed ]  ^3  ^^"f 

Ejnf   noodles   47  packages 

Kipi    448  packages 

Flour    1,000  i>ounds 

Hominy    54  pounds 

Ice  cream   4  gallons 

Jelly   r>5  pounds 

Miscellaneous  canned  goods 5,516  items 

Miscellaneous  cereals : 445  packages 

ni;^^                                                                                                              )  122  gallons 

Olives \  c^  jj^^t,^ 

Onions   14  barrels 

Onion  sauce 1  barrel 

Peanuts   .^ 5  barrels 

Pears   5,700  pounds 

p«»»^^                                                                                                             ^  220  gallons 

Peppers   -,  7  ^^ks 

p.  . ,                                                                                                              .<  202  bottles 

nckles ,  55  barrels 

Pork 25  pounds 

Raisins 204  packages 

Relish.  Mexican  hot |  I  ^JJ'^'" 

Relish,  sweet   1  barrel 

Sauce 100  gallons 

Sauerkraut    7,020  pounds 

Shells,  paste 3S  packages 

Shrimps 250  pounds 

Q.                                                                                                              \  50  pounds 

spices    j  42  pncknues 

Syrup    3^  barrels 

Tomato — 

^  ,                                                                                                           I  21.231  Iwttles 

Catsup   \  42  kegs 

Pulp 2.00S  barrels 

Tripe   100  pounds 

Vermicelli    377  pounds 

Vinegar    27f>  gallons 

Walnuts 5  pounds 

Worcestershire  sauce 10  barrels 


COLD    STORAGE    GOODS    CONDEMNED    AND     DESTROYED    FOR     THE 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1916. 

Abalone   100  pounds 

Batter    000  pounds 

f^heese    0  cases 

Chickens    4.2R1   pounds 

Chili  peppers   2.450  pounds 

Crtnberries   72  pounds 

Eggs 400  dozen 

Rfnr  meats,  frozen 05,874  pounds 

Fish    7.S00  pounds 

Frogs   17  pounds 
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MATERIALS    IN    COLD    STORAGE— Continued. 
Fi«h — 

Dried    268,031  pounds 

Fresh    182,898  pounds 

Pickled    323.920  pounds 

Shell 4,460  pounds 

Flour    or  meal 4.275  pounds 

Fruits — 

Apples    366,400  boxes 

Apples    7,327,800  pounds 

Berries 415,207  pounds 

Berries 90  cases 

Berries 1  kejc 

Figs    8  boxes 

Grapes   6,111  pounds 

Grapes   565  boxes 

Grapes   3  drums 

Oranges   291  cases 

Oranges   1,026  pounds 

Peaches    35  cases 

Peaches    3,641   pounds 

Pears    135,749  pounds 

Pears    36  boxes 

Plums  and  prunes 5,420  pounds 

Plums  and  prunes 14  boxes 

Persimmons 8,385  pounds 

Persimmons 187  boxes 

Raisins    30  cases 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 13,010.805  pounds 

Lard 105  pounds 

Liquor — 

Beer  230  barrels 

Meats — 

Beef,  pork,  veal,  mutton,  sausagps.  etc 3,080,8,")6  pounds^ 

Milk,  dried   23,310  pounds 

Miscellaneous  materials — 

Leaves,  bulbs,  tobacco,  oleomargarine,  etc 18,798  pounds 

Nuts- 
Meats   121.683  pounds 

Miscellaneous    2,212  pounds 

Oil,  salad 10  barrels 

Poultry    109,650  pounds 

Syrups   5  barrels 

Veeetables — 

Peppers    58  cases 

Potatoes    660  sacks 

Miscellaneous    12,0,37,884  pounds 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1916. 

Beverages — 

Cider    11   barrels 

Butter    .m'.JtiS   i)ounds 

<'hee8e    1)64.10S   pounds 

CoDdiments   SS.lViS  pounds 

Omfectionery    5,4S;{   ]M)undH 

Ems— 

Frozen    r»8,7.S7  pounds 

In  shell  1.975,230  dozen 

Fish — 

Dried   440Xi38   pounds 

Pickled    3.^3.400  pounds 

Shell 1,900  pounds 

Flour  __  2.^)0  pounds 

Fruits — 

Apples    187.221  boxes 

Berries 14,S12  pounds 

Grapes  510  pounds 

Oranges   .3.700  boxes 

Pears   8.720  pounds 

Miscellaneous    3,689,.599  pounds 

Jfifd 145.350  pounds 

Liquor — 

Beer 310  barrels 

Meats,  sausages,    etc 4,258,811  pounds 

Miscellaneous  materials — 

Leaves,   bulbs,   mushrooms,   etc ,       74,405  pounds 
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MATERIALS  IN  COLD  STORAGE— Concluded. 

Nuts- 
Meats   aOOJOn  pounds 

Miscellaneous    2^544  pounds 

Oil,  salad 1,600  pounds 

Poultry    830,978  pounds 

Syrups,   fountain   3.045  pounds 

Sufirar,  maple  50  pounds 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes    657  sacks 

Potatoes    C,348  boxes 

('elery 438  crates 

lettuce    a%  crates 

Sweet  potatoes 15  crates 

Miscellaneous    3,444,115  pounds 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  191G. 

nutter    1,041.018  pounds 

Clieese    1,507.338  pounds 

Condiments   SO.miO  pounds 

Confectionery    5,483  pounds 

Kgffs— 

Dried   or  powdered   940  pounds 

Frozen    431,630  pounds 

In  shell   4.455,750  down 

Fish- 
Dried    442,801  pounds 

Pickled    a^8,550  pounds 

Shell  19^  pounds 

Fruits — 

Apples    7328  boxci 

Berries 66,020  pounds 

Dates,  tip*,  raisins 3,800  pounds 

(trapes   680  pounds 

Oraijjfes    9,100  pounda 

Peaches    14.520  poun& 

pears    2n,550  pouwb 

Miscellaneous    468,886  pounds 

Lard   698  pounds 

Liquor — 

Beer   391  barrels 

Meats   and   sausages 1,005,161  pounds 

Miscellaneous  materials — 

Mushr(M)ms,   leaves,   etc 5,465  pounds 

Xi'ts— 

Meats   658,236  pounds 

Miscellaneous    3,530  pounds 

Poultry    493,183  pounds 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes    1,078  8a<*8 

Miscellaneous    76.540  pounds 

The  (California  ( -old  Storage  Act  permits  the  storage  of  food  products 
for  a  [)eriod  of  twelve  months.     If  further  time  is  desired  owners  are 

re(piirt»d  to  make  applieation  for  an  extension  of  time.  The  goods  are 
then  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  if  found  in  suitable 
condition,  further  extension  is  granted. 

In  all  of  the  cases  listed  below  the  goods  were  in  excellent  condition 
and  for  this  reason  the  time  was  extended  as  indicated. 
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List  of  Extensions  of  Time  Granted  for  Materials  In  Cold  Storage. 


MatarUl 


Amount 


Locality 


Butter   - 

Butter   

CbttNt   — - 

Ctieese   — 

Cheese  

Cbeese  — 

Cheese  

CJieese 

Che«e  

Cheei©  

Cheese  

Cbeeae 

Cheese - 

Cheese 

Cheese _ 

Cheese  

Cheese 

Cheese  

Cheese 

Cheese 

Cheese 

Cheese 

Cheese 

Cheese 

Cheeee  

Cheese 

Cheese _ 

Cheese  

Cheese - 

Qieese - - 

Cheese , 

KnB>  <iried 

Ens,  frozen  meats  (in  cans). 
Ens,  frozen  meats  (in  cans). 
Ens.  frozen  meats  (in  cans). 
Piah- 


ADcboTles    

AnehoTles    

AnehoTies    

Aneboiies    

Ancbovtes    

AodiovleB   

AncboTies    

ApeUt  sfld 

CtTiar 

Caviar 

Oodflsh  

Cbdfiah  

Oodflsh  

Oodflsh  

Oodflsh  

Oodflsh  

Eds,  smoked  .. 
Eds,  pickled  .. 
Eds,  pickled  .. 
Eds,  pickled  .. 
Eds.  pickled  ... 
Finnan  haddie 

Fish  in  tins 

Herrinff 

Herrinf 

Herring  «,^ -, 

Herrtnf 

Herrinf  ,»«.._-. 

Herrinff 

Herrinff 

Herrinff 

Herrinff 

lobsters 

lobsters 


1,560 

3,600 

93 

54 

12 

462 

1,030 

900 

110 

604 

510 

1.300 

185 

7,875 

17,706 

20,367 

9,628 

380 

22,926 

28,096 

1,800 

4,060 

6} 

41 

129 

15 

85 

151 

112 

125 

6 

400 


pounds 

pounds 

drums 

cases 

cases 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

sacks 

pounds 

potmds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

poimds 

dozen 

cases 

Pardeaux 

tubs 

sacks 

cases 

cases 

sacks 

sacks 

pounds 


14,930  pounds 
1,724  pounds 

209  dozen 
50  dozen 
10  barrels 
9i  barrels 

133^  dozen 
SodozMi 

46i  barrels 
21  cases 

2  cases 

3  cases 
78/100  pounds 
78/100  pounds 

10  boxes 
8  cases 

4  cases 
1  case 

11  cases 
7  boxes 

10  dozen 

20  crates 

50  cases 

500  cases 

4  cases 

4  cases 

4  coses 

200  crates 

286  crates 

160  barrels 

77  barrels 

26  half  bbls. 
290crat<« 

57  kegs 

31  cases 
175  cases 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Frandsco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Los  AngdcB-.. 
Oakland 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


Extension 
granted 


9  months 

7  months 
1  year 

5  months 

6  months 
6  months 

8  months 
6  months 
1  year 

6  months 
1  year 
8  months 
10  months 

6  months 
1  year 

1  year 
5  months 

5  monttis 
1  year 

7  months 

7  months 
10  months 

6  months 
1  month 
1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

3  months 
6  months 
1  year 

4  raoDths 

8  months 

1  year 
1  year 
6  months 
6  months 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
6  months 
6  months 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

1  year 

10  mouths 

2  months 
6  months 
6  months 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

months 

year 

year 

year 

year 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


List  of  Extensions  of  Time  Granted  for  Materials  in  Cold  Storage — Continued. 


MaUrUl 


LotMters  _ 

Mackerel,  lalt  . 

Mackerel,  salt  . 

Mackerel,  salt  . 

Mackerel,  salt  . 

Macker^,  salt  . 

Mackerel,  salt  . 

Mackerel,  salt  . 

Mackerel,  salt  . 

Sardellee  

Salmon   

Nalmon   

Kalmon   

Sounds  

Fruit— 

Apricots  

Apricots  

Apricots  

Apricots   

Apricots   

PiKB 

Meat— 

Bacon 

Beet  kidneys   ., 

Kids    

SauKatce    

Saui«aK(^    

Sausage    

Sausage    

Sausage    

Swwtbreads    ... 

Swwtbreads    ... 

Swwtbrends    ... 

Mushrcwnw  

Nuts- 

Ainionils  

Alinondfi   

IVainits  .- 

IVauuU* 

Peanuts 

I'eanuts 

Po<'ans  --- 

Peppers  - 

I>rle<l    

(^hflf 

(hill   

Chill    

Chill    

(Milll   

("hill    

(^hill   

l*oultry  

Poultry  

Poultry  

Poultry 

Poultry  (turkeys) 

Poultry  

Poultry  

Poultry  

Poultry  

Poultry  (ducks)  , 
Poultry  (turkeys) 
Raspberry  pulp  , 


Amount 

LootUty 

gnxAai 

75  cases 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

S  barrels 

San  Francisco 

10  montte 

D6  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

8  barrels 

Ban  Frmndsco 

1  yesr 

11  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

20  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

26  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

30  barrels 

San  Francisco 

'    1  year 

61  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

60  kegs 

San  Francisco 

8  inoDtlrt 

13  boxes 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

17  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  y«T 

SO  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

6  barrels 

Ssn  Francisco 

1  year 

26  pounds 

San  Frandsco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

9  cases 

San  Francisco 

6  moDtt» 

Teases 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

6";0  pounds 

San  Francisco 

8  nioolb!* 

580  pounds 

San  Francisco 

4  nK>ntl}!< 

9  cases 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

3  cases 

San  Francisco 

2  raonilw 

7cases 

San  Francisco 

(»  montl» 

4  cases 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

1  case 

San  Francisco 

1  yesr 

250  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  y^r 

318  pounds 

San  Francisco 

11  month* 

140  pounds 

San  Francisco 

10  months 

24  cases 

,  San  Francisco 

1  year 

50  boxes 

Los  Angdes... 

11  months 

420  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

7  sacks 

Los  Angeles... 

9  months 

3,920  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  yetr 

5.600  pounds 

San  Francisco 

6  month* 

3.700  pounds 

San  Francisco 

G  months 

18  cases 

Los  Angeles... 

11  months 

2  lots 

Los  Angeles.. - 

15  months 

4  sacks 

Los  Angeles... 

1  year 

21  sacks 

Loe  Angeles 

1  yesr 

1,901  pounds 

Los  Angeles... 

1  year 

7,G7C  pounds 

Los  Angeles... 

1  year 

4,876  pounds 

Los  Angeles... 

1  yesr 

2,:io4  pounds 

Loe  Angeles... 

1  year 

12  sacks 

Los  Angeles... 

6  months 

161  dozen 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

117  dozen 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

40  dozen 

San  Francisco 

8  months 

38  dozen 

San  Francisco 

8  months 

5,472  iK>unds 

San  Francisco 

10  months 

7b  dozen 

San  Francisco 

,    1  year 

100  dozen 

San  Francisco 

1  yesr 

♦52  dozen 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

VJ  boxes 

San  Francisco 

4  months 

05  pounds 

Oakland 

4  months 

2,482  pounds 

San  Francisco 

2  months 

Lot  No.  2951 

Los  Angeles... 

1  year 
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SUMMARY  OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK. 

July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Official. 


Material 


Legal 
samples 


Illegal 
samples 


Baking:  powder. 

Bevcraces 

Butter 

Oereala  .__ 


Cboeolate  and  cocoa.. 
Coffee _ - 


Colors 

Confectionery 
Condiments  .. 

Corn 

Cream 


KfJ»  

Kffff  mbntttutee. 

Extractg 

Pteh 


Floor 
FmlU  ... 
Gelatine  . 
lee  cream. 


Jams  and  Jellies 

Liquors  - 

Meats  and  meat  products. 
Milk 


Milk,  evaporated-. 

Oils,  edible- 

Olives  


Pastes 

Pastry  fillers. 
Rice 


Syrups,  table. 

Syrups,  soda  water. 

Spices  ._ 

Siigar  


V'efetables,  dried  and  canned. 

Vinegars  

Water,  drinking 


22 

40 

8 

8 


1 
7 
8 
42 
85 
5 
1 


29 
1 
6 

11 
6 

27 
2 
6 

47 
6 

04 
7 

10 
1 


.1 


5 
4 

5 
71 
10 

5 
5S 

1 


16 
1 


1 
9 
2 
1 
8 
23 
1 


1 
4 

44 
4 

1 
2 


12 
3 

13 

27 
2 

50 
1 


10 
4 


7 

40 

0 

1 

28 

22 


Tolal 


Totals 


585 


351 


22 

56 

4 

8 

1 

10 

J) 

9 

45 

6vS 

6 

1 

1 

4 

73 

11 

7 

13 

6 

30 

5 

10 

74 

8 

144 

8 

10 

11 

4 

^ 

•> 
11 
54 
80 
11 
33 
75 

1 

036 


Drugs. 


Ammonia,  aromatic  spirits  of. 

Arnica,    tincture. 

Asafoetida  powder. 

Bitters,  ungsrian  stomach 

Boneset  


Camphor  compounds... 

Catarrh  cure.— 

Cold  tablets 

Com  remedy _ 

Cough  cure. 

WgltaUs  tincture 

Ginger,  essence  Jamlaca. 

Hair  tonic 

Iodine,  tincture 

Magnesia,  citrate  of 

Miscellaneous  remedies.. 

Xltre,  sweet  spirits 

Xujc  vomica 

Paregoric  

Salts,  fptiom 


16 
3 


1 

1 

35 


1 
2 
1 
5 
1 


2 
2 

8 
18 


2 
20 


127 


10 


2 

2 

10 

90 

3 

1 


IW 
3 
1 
1 
2 
54 
1 
1 
3 
3 

r» 

2 
1 
4 
4 

18 

108 

3 

3 

20 


Totals 


118 


202  I 


880 
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REPORT  OF  TUB  STATE   BOARD  OP   HEALTU. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— Continued. 

July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Leica] 
sampka 


lUcgal 
Mmpks 


Total 


Baking  xK>irder. 

Beverages 

Butter 


Cereals 

Choeolate  and  cocoa. 

CJofTee 

Coffee  substitute 

Color,  artificial 

Condiments 

Kxtracts 

Pnilt 

Honey 

Liquors , 

Meats  


20 
2 
2 
2 


Milk  

Milk,  evaporated 

Miscellaneous — . 

Oils,  edible 

Oils,  mineral  and  lubricating. 
Pastes - _-. 


Pastry  flllers. 
PrcservatlTes 

Rice 

Soap 

Syrups  

Spices  

Wastes 

Water 


2 

22 

1 

S 

*««.•«  *.w  M«.  • 

2 



« 
* 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

S 
1 


3    

2   

1 

t !. 

3   

26 


1 
2 

5 
1 
7 
S 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
I 
7 
3 
S 
26 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— Continued. 

July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Drugs. 

Unofficial. 


Aspirin 
Bitters 
Boric    acid 
Camphor,   spirits 

Colic  remedies 

Com  cure _ 

Iodine,  tincture 

Kidney  remedies 

leaves,  henna.- 

Miscellaneous  remedies 

Nitre,  spirits 

Port,    tonic 

Rheumatism  remedies. 
Salts    


Skin  ointment. 


Totals 


2 
4 
1 
1 
1 


U 


S 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
I 
8 
» 
1 
S 
1 
1 

26 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL   WORKS— Continued. 
June  30,   1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


Material 


Conform - 

ins  to 

Bpeclfl- 

catlons 


Not  con- 
forDtlng 
to  8pecl- 
flcatfons 


Total 


Ammonls  

Bakinc  powder 

BaUn^  soda... 

Blankets 

Butter 

Oreate 

Cbocolate  and  eocoa. 

Coeoanut  

Coffee 


Coffee  substitute 

CoDdlments    

(loth 


Cresm    tartar 

Cream  tartar  giibstitiite.. 

Cutlery 

K«Ji  


KxtracU 
Flib 


Floor 

Trult _ 

CWatlne - 

Hair,  earled. - 

Jamg  and  jeUies — 

Urd 

Liquors  

Leather 

MlMeUaDeoas  msterfsl 

Oil*,  edible. 

Oilp,  minersl  sod  lubricating. 

Psftei 

Riee  

Salt 


^■p,  laundry,  ssnd,  toilet,  liquid. 

Sosp  powders 

SjTOpi 

Spices _ 

Stsreb _ 

Sfifar - 

Tea 


Vffetables  .. 
Vlnerars 

ToUls    .. 


2 

1 

3 

0 

'      2 

11 

6 

! 

6 

106 

63 

159 

2 

3 

5 

13 

k 

13 

8 

8 

2 

1 

3 

138 

44 

182 

26 

26 

13 

- -—  — •— —  — —  - ' 

13 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

22 



22 

2 

6 

7 

16 

2 

18 

9. 

2 

20 

1 

21 

6 

c 

? 

2 

6 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

------- .-_ 

r. 

2 

o 

3!) 

3J» 

17 

1 

IS 

15 

15 

34 

3 

:j7 

4 

4 

31 

30 

61 

8 

1 

9 

8 

2 

10 

82 

9 

1)1 

6 

6 

10 

2 

12 

141 

22 

1H3 

29 

2 

31 

23 

3 

26 

876 


188 


1,061 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE   BOARD  OP  HEALTJI. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL   WORK. 

July  1,  1915,  to  June  30.  1916. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Official. 


Material 


samplM 


niecal 
Mmples 


Tdftal 


Baking  iwwder 

Baking  powder  substitute. 

leverages -. 

Butter 


Bread   

Cereals 

Cheese   

Chocolate  and  cocoa. 
Coffee 


Coffee  substitute. 

Condimenta 

Confectionery 

Corn 


Kggs    

Egg    substitute. 

Extracts  

Pish  

Flour    

Fruit  


Gelatine  ... 

Honey 

Ipf-  cream  . 
Jellies  and 
Lard  


jams. 


Liquor  

Macaroons    

Meat  and  meat  products. 

Milk    

Nuts 

Oils,  edible 

Olives  

Pactes 

Pastry   

Pastry  fillers,  etc 

Salt   

Saltpeter 

Soups   

Spices   

Stigar  

Synips,   table 

Syrups,  soda  water 

Vegetables 

Vinegar  

Waters    


21 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 


47 

19 
2 

15 
1 

20 
4 
8 
6 
1 
S 

14 
4 
8 

17 


138 
7 

5 
5 
83 
6 
1 


1 

r» 

1 
3 
6 
3 
27 


2 

1 
83 
2 
1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
1 


6 

2 

143 

7 

80 
1 
2 
6 


2 
6 


68 

5 
110 
8 
4 
1 
2 
33 
2 
3 
1 
1 

24 

..... 

123 

7 

13 

1 


1 

» 
4 
4 
6 
S 
6 

I 

1 

813 

25 

4 

158 

8 

m 

10 

1* 

1 

3 

16 

S 
75 

5 

248 

15 

4 

6 

i 

65 

7 
4 

1 
1 
1 

53 
1 

11 

10 

40 

1 


Totals 


464 


980 


1,S»4 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— Continued. 

July  1,  1915,  to  June  30.  1916. 

Drugs. 

Official. 


MaterUI 


Legal 
Mmples 


Ammonia,  aromatle  spirits  of 

Afiklrio    - 

Bitter i. 

Camphor  compounds | 

Coosomption  remedies _ - | 

Corn  remedies - 

Gin 

rioter  eompouDds 

Htir  tonics 

Iodine  compounds _ .— 

Magnesia   

MiseeUaneous ~ - 

Nitre  compounds 

Oil« _ 

Pei>pennint 

Port 

Quinine  compounds... > 

Bbenmatism    remedies.-. 

HlU  ._ _ 

Sandalwood    _ 

Symps I 

Skin   remedies _ 

Tonid 

Veronal  

Watcfi _ Iiri-..'I.-.-IIII.."l^..I"I"l^I"II".", 

Wrteh   haxeL 

Totals    ! 


niecal 
samples 


Total 


1 

- 

8 

12' 

15 

67 

*»l 

110 

1  ' 

1 

26 

25 

50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
11 

4 

1 

12 

2 

2 

11 

3 

14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

18 

21 

2 

S 

10 

1 

7 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1| 

2 

124 

147 

271 
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REPORT  OP  THE   STATE   BOARD  OP   HEALTH. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 

July  1.  1915,  to  June  30.  1916. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Legal      I 

samploA    I 

I 


IlkKal 
sampka 


Ammonia 
Beverages 
Bread  ... 
Butter   __. 
Coffee 


Ooffee  substitute- 
Odors    


(\)nfectionery    .. 

Condiments  

Corn  

Cream    

Cream  of 

Kggs   

Kgg  yollis 
Kxtracts  . 
Fish 


tartar. 


Feeti 

Flour 

Fruits  -. 

Jellies  and  Jams. 

Litiuors  _. 

Meats 


Milk 

MiHceilaneous 

Nuts  - 

Oils    

Olives 


materials. 


Paste 

Pastry   

Poultry  foods  . 
Preservatives  _. 
Rice   


Saltpetre    _ 

Syrups 

Soap  

Soda  water  syrups. 

Spices  

Vegpara    

Vinegar  

Waste 

Waters 


..t 


Totals 


6|- 


1 
3 


6 
5 


4 

2 


1 

8 


S 

58 

1 


1 

1 

1 

10 


3 
S6 


1 
9 

4 
7 
6 


1 
3 


4 

1 
166 


1 

1 


2 
1 
4 

3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
1 


2 

1 
1 
5 


1 
9 

6 


196 


Tbl»I 


1 
$ 

•) 

3 
1 
4 
4 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

w 
1 

3 

S 
f 

13 

t 

W 

m 

i 
,y 
2 
4 

n 
1 

h 
I 

1 
1 
9 

i 

1 

9 
1 

14 
S 

li 


Drugs. 


Alcohol 

Aspirin  _ 

('amphor   compounds.. 

Cancer  remedies 

Consumption   remedies. 

Kther   compounds 

Hair  tonics  

Miscellaneous   

Oils    

Quinine   compounds 

Tonics    _ 

Veronal  


Totals 
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SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK. 

July  1,  1915,  to  June  30.  1916. 

State  Institutions. 

Unofficial. 


MaterUl 


Coiifonn- 

Inic  to 

sptn:lfl- 

catioiis 


Not  con-  I 
forming  '■ 
to  speci- 
fications 


Ammonia  

Bakinc  Powder 

Biitioc    ioda 

Baldnc  powder  pho«pbate. 

Blinketa 

Batter   


Cereals 

Cbetat  

Chloride  of  lime. 
Chocolate, 
Chrome  _. 


cocoa. 


Cofl« 

Coffee  nibstitutee. 

Condiroentfl 

Corn 

Cream  of  tartar— . 

i^ff»    

F.xtracts 

fifh   


Feed „ 

Flour 

Fruit 

Gelatine 


Hair,  eorled. 
Inks 


Jellies  and  Jama. 
Urd  


Uttber 

Liquors  

Lye  


Meiu _ 

Milk 

MifeeUaDeotiB  materials 

Oils _ 

Ptste 

Kee  


Stfo  

Kalt 

Syrups 

Soap 


Soap  chips 

Wasfaioc  powders. 

Splee 

Starch 


Nufar 

Teas 

Vefetables  , 
Vioefar  .... 

Totals.. 


1 

1 

2 

1 
47 

7 
24 

9 

1  I 

8  I 

2' 
27  • 

9  ' 

H! 

3 

4  ; 

9  I 
13 

6  I 

5 
37  ' 
11  ' 

2  ' 
« 

18 

2 

3 
45 
17 

1 

1 

1 

7 
55 

3 
21 

1 

7 

22 
64 

4 

2 
38 

5 

10 
23 

8 
33 

637 


26 


4 
1 

1 
1 


14 


6 


7 
3 


1 
45 


1 

18 

85  ' 

18 
6  I 
5  t 


Total 


8 
1 
2 
1 

73 
7 

28 

10 
2 
9 
2 

41 
9 

17 
3 
4 

14 

13 
6 
5 

44 

14 
2 
6 

19 
2 
4 

90 

17 
1 
1 
2 
7 

55 
3 

23 
1 
8 

40 
149 

22 
8 

43 
5 


10 

17 

40 

1 

9 

9 

42 

285 

922 
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REPORT  OP  THE  STATE   BOARD   OP  HEAI^TH. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— Continued. 

July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Cold  Storage. 


MatorUl 


Number 

not  111 

Tlolatlon 

of  CaU- 

fomiK 

Pun  Food 

Act 


Butter 

Oheese    

Confectionery 
Condiments  ., 

Krks   

Pish  

Plour 

Fruit  

.'elly    

Meats   

Nuts    -. 


9 
21 
21 
3 
2 
1 
8 
5 


Totals    -. 


71 


SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK. 
For  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Material 


Food  and  food  products,  offlelal... 

Drug?,    official 

Food  and  food  products,  unotncial. 

Drugs,  unofficial 

State    institution 


Totals  -.,. 


Letfal 
satnplea 


585 

118 

97 

15 

876 


SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK. 
For  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Material 


Food  and  food  products,  official 

DrugF,    official - 

Food  and   food  products,  unofficial. 

Drugs,    unofficial 

State    institution 

('old  storage 


Totals 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL   WORK. 
For  the  Biennial  Period. 


1,513 


Material 


Lefal 
samples 


Food  and  food  products,  official- _ '  1,049 

Food  and  food  products,  unofficial ,  292 

Drugs,    official _ ^ 242 

Drugs,  unofficial 87 

State    institutions „ _ 1,613 

Cold  storage _ I  71 

Totals I  8,204 


Number 

inrlola- 

Uon  of 
California 

ToUl 

Pure  Food 

Art 

6  , 

e 
1 

- 

1 

12 

SI 

207 

2S» 

2 

s 

1 

4 

1 

3 

I 

21 

29 

11 

16 

262 


lUefcal 
sampln 


351 

202 

15 

11 

188 


827 


m 


Trtil 

380 

Hi 

» 

1^ 

i5l9 


Lesal 
samples 

niecal 
samples 

ToUl 

464 

124 

930 
147 

'        1^ 

195 

22 

637 

71  1 

229 

18 
285 
962 

1      ^ 

1371         3-*** 


nieaal 
umples 


1,281 
244 
409 
29 
473 
282 


Tolil 


2,608         M* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTING  NUTRITION  EXPERT. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.S. 

The  work  of  the  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert  has  been  conducted 
along  two  different  lines :  (a)  consultation,  conference,  and  correspond- 
ence; (6)  investigation  of  the  food  problems  of  the  state  institutions. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1915  the  State  Board  of  Control 
arranged  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  have  all  the  food  purchased 
for  state  institutions  submitted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  for 
examination.  Samples  accompanying  bids  are  analyzed  and  awards 
made  on  basis  of  quality  as  determined  by  reports  of  the  director  of  the 
State  Laboratory.  This  work  is  annually  carried  out  and  has  been 
productive  of  the  best  results.  In  addition  to  the  initial  examination, 
tests  are  also  made  on  deliveries.  Thus  all  purveyors  of  food  supplies 
realize  the  state's  attitute  on  the  food  question  with  reference  to  quality 
and  that  deliveries  must  correspond  to  bid  samples. 

It  was,  however,  manifestly  illogical  and  insufficient  to  provide  high- 
grade  raw  materials  and  take  no  cognizance  of  the  methods  of  storage, 
the  mode  of  handling,  cooking  and  serving  such  foods  after  they  were 
purchased.  Indeed  a  further  canvass  of  the  situation  proved  that  in 
many  instances  the  raw  food  deteriorated,  or  the  cooked  food  was  ren- 
dered unpalatable  or  indigestible  by  undesirable  methods  at  some  point 
along  the  line.  Economy  in  purchasing  may  be  quite  offset  by  poor 
cooiang  and  serving,  which  results  not  only  in  waste,  but  in  an  unneces- 
sary and  inexcusable  hardship  endured  by  the  people  fed. 

Therefore  in  July,  1915,  the  Board  of  Control  instructed  the  Consult- 
ing Nutrition  Expert  to  visit  all  the  state  institutions  and  study  the 
dietary  and  food  conditions  with  a  view  to  suggesting  possible  changes 
and  improvements.  In  accordance  therewith  two  or  more  trips  have 
l>een  made  to  each  of  the  state  institutions  and  reports  rendered.  The 
nutrition  advisor  visits  all  departments  which  relate  in  any  manner  to 
the  conunissary  department  and  discusses  the  problems  with  the  super- 
intendent. 

Considerable  time  is  spent  in  the  kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  facilities  and  equipment ;  the  methods  of  cooking  the  different 
foods;  of  handling  same  subsequent  to  preparation  and  while  waiting 
transference  to  the  wards;  the  manner  of  serving;  the  cause  of  left- 
overs, if  excessive,  and  the  use  made  of  them ;  the  amount  and  kind  of 
waste  which  goes  to  the  farmyard. 

Menus  are  discussed  in  detail  with  the  chef  and  suggestions  made 
nnd  a  number  of  recipes  given  with  the  object  of  furnishing  the  patients 
with  a  more  varied  and  attractive  bill  of  fare  without  appreciably 
increasing  the  cost. 

Careful  inspection  is  made  of  the  refrigerating  plant,  its  operation, 
handling  of  the  stored  foods  in  the  various  compartments,  to  the  end 
that  proper  segregation  of  food  shall  be  made  and  sanitary  conditions 
prevail. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the  dining-rooms  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  room;  table;  table  setting;  tableware;  the  serving  of  the 
food;  the  cutting  of  the  bread  (carelessness  in  this  regard  causing  undue 
waste) ;  the  serving  of  meals  on  trays  to  bed  patients ;  the  supervision 
of  the  head  attendant  over  patient  help.     As  there  is,  in  no  hospital, 
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iiny  provision  made  for  the  wanning  of  dishes  or  for  keeping  food  warm 
after  its  arrival  at  the  wards,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  efforts  in  the 
kitchen  may  be  more  or  less  nullified  by  the  lack  of  proper  equipment 
in  the  dining-rooms  or  pantries  in  the  individual  wards. 

In  order  to  get  a  real  insight  into  the  **why  and  wherefores"  of 
conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  **deck"  from  5.00  a.m.  to  6.00  pjn. 
or  later,  and  even  then  two  full  days  do  not  afford  enough  time  to  admit 
of  being  present  at  all  of  the  wards  during  meal  times. 

A  report  of  conditions  which  call  for  changes  or  improvements  should 
not  be  construed  into  a  criticism  of  any  of  the  personnel  of  the  respec- 
tive institution.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  part  of  the  many 
institutions  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  can  not  be 
bettered,  nor  yet  that  all  parts  should  spontaneously  grow  with  the 
general  growth  and  develop  to  a  more  modem  standard.  Si>ecial  effort 
must  be  directed  toward  each  department  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
eonunissary  department  receive  its  full  share  of  expert  attention  in 
order  that  it  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  development  that  has  character- 
ized the  other  departments  of  our  state  institutions. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  standard  for  a 
diet  in  the  state  institutions.  If  we  are  to  look  for  proper  feeding  any 
where  it  should  be  in  the  dietaries  of  these  people  who  are  wards  of  the 
state.  The  federal  government  has  set  an  example  by  its  manner  of 
feeding  the  army  and  navy  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the 
varioas  state  governments  to  follow  suit.  But  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  met  and  overcome  before  any  complete  standardization  can  be 
accomplished. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  sit  in  an  office  and  work  out  a 
dietary  for  an  average  man  of  middle  age  pursuing  an  active  or  seden- 
tary mode  of  life,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  provide  a  proper  nitrogen  and 
mineral  balance,  but  to  put  such  a  dietary  into  operation  in  a  number 
of  institutions,  each  housing  from  1,200  to  2,000  inmates  representing 
all  varieties  of  past  food  habits  and  present  needs ;  where  the  cook,  the 
steward  and  other  attaches  have  their  past  habits ;  where  the  plant  and 
equipment  and  farm  facilities  vary  and  can  only  be  improved  gradually, 
demands  an  effort,  in  the  direction  of  evolution  rather  than  revolution. 
It  is  probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  law  of  evolution  will  not  only 
bring  about  the  ** survival  of  the  fittest"  among  cooks  and  other  attaches, 
but  will  also  prove  an  incentive  to  more  thorough  training  of  those  per- 
sons desiring  the  positions  of  steward,  housekeeper,  and  dietitian. 

The  aim  of  the  work  at  present  is  to  establish  a  more  or  less  uniform 
dietary  in  all  of  the  state  institutions  which  are  of  a  uniform  character. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
should  have  a  different  dietary  than  the  inmates  of  a  state  prison.  But 
it  is,  however,  manifestly  unfair  that  the  diet  of  one  group  of  the 
mentally  disqualified  should  be  grossly  inferior  to  that  provided  for 
other  groups  of  the  same  class.  The  problems  in  the  separate  institu- 
tions are  very  different  and  must  be  handled  differently  for  some  time, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  quickly  brought  to  a 
jreneral  level  of  equality.  Not  that  it  is  intended  to  formalize  all  the 
character  and  individuality  out  of  any  of  them,  but  to  make  them 
(^ually  correct  and  equally  good  according  to  their  legitimate  differ- 
ences. The  next  effort  will  be  to  raise  the  general  level  until  a  real 
standardization  has  been  accomplished. 

The  advantages  of  repeated  visits  are  many  among  which  may  be 
cited  the  following : 
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1.  It  is  difficult  for  any  person  following  a  monotonous  daily  routine 
to  keep  up  a  high  standard  without  some  sort  of  stimulation  to  the 
putting  forth  of  his  best  efforts.  This  stimulation  is  well  supplied  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  may  be  visited  at  any  unexpected  moment  and 
also  that  his  work  will  be  compared  with  that  of  others  doing  a  similar 
form  of  work  in  kindred  institutions. 

2.  The  adviser  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  compare  the  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  different  plants,  equipment,  methods,  old  and 
new,  and  thus  be  more  justified  in  deciding  between  these  and  recom- 
mending the  most  efficient. 

3.  As  the  watchword  used  in  working  toward  the  standard  is  to  be 
development  and  not  upheaval,  it  is  often  advisable  to  be  sure  that  one 
improvement  has  become  fixed  before  suggesting  the  next. 

4.  The  next  step  to  be  taken  and  how  to  take  it  can  be  judged  better 
on  the  ground  than  from  a  remote  office. 

The  result  of  this  year's  work  is  extremely  satisfactory,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents 
and  officials  concerned.  Not  only  has  a  decided  improvement  taken 
place  in  many  of  the  departments  of  most  of  the  institutions,  but  the 
spirit  of  progress  has  been  spread  abroad  with  the  result  that  the  officials 
of  several  of  the  county  hospitals  and  jails  have  asked  for  visits  and 
suggestions  for  improvements.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  work  begun 
by  the  state  will  be  followed  by  the  county  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  even  private  institutions  will  fall  into  line  so  that 
in  time  California  may  feel  justly  proud  of  its  manner  of  feeding 
dependents. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

E.  L.  M.  Tate,  Director. 

The  history  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  tuberculosis  problem  in 
California  dates  back  to  1904.  During  the  general  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  hospital  care  for  the  tuberculous,  the  eastern  and  middle 
western  states  made  large  appropriations,  that  have  since  doubled 
and  trebled  in  amount,  for  state  sanatoria. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  California  legislature  of  1904,  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  a  state  sanatorium.  The  bill  ^iled 
to  pass.  In  1907,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the  registration 
of  tuberculosis  and  an  antispitting  law  was  passed.  Two  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Nearly  one  million  pieces  of  educational 
literature  on  tuberculosis  were  distributed  to  school  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  was  also  empowered  to  contract  for 
treatment  of  indigent  tuberculous  residents,  in  public  or  private  sana- 
toria, the  bill  for  their  care  to  be  met  by  the  patients'  home  county, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  public  sanatoria  outside  of  the 
counties,  making  provision  for  their  own  tuberculous  indigents  and 
that  the  private  institutions  are  imable  to  care  for  patients  at  a  rate 
that  the  counties  would  be  willing  to  pay,  the  Board  of  Health  has 
never  been  able  to  place  patients  in  outside  institutions.  The  super- 
visors sticking  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  are  even  unwilling  to  take  their 
own  residents,  who  are  willing  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

In  1911,  the  California  Tuberculosis  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
to  carry  on  the  investigation.  The  commission  reported  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1913,  making  recommendations,  and  presenting  a  constructive 
programme.  The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis,  the  director  of  the  bureau  to  make  inspection  and  have 
supervision  over  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  other  institutions  caring 
for  the  tuberculous.  The  bureau,  created  by  the  legislature  of  1913, 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $7,500.  This  amount  was  too  small  to 
permit  more  than  one  inspection  of  hospitals  and  allowed  only  suflS- 
cient  postage  to  carry  on  the  administrative  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  example  set  by  California  resulted  the  following  winter  in  the 
creation  of  the  bureau  of  tuberculosis  in  the  state  boards  of  health  of 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  The  inspection  of  coimty  hospitals 
making  provision  for  indigent  tuberculous  patients  brought  to  light 
two  significant  facts:  first,  more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  recorded 
in  nearly  every  county;  second,  that  the  hospitals  were  only  serving  as 
a  place  where  the  homeless,  and  often  the  tuberculous  tramp,  too  ill  to 
continue  his  journey,  could  be  taken  to  die.  The  counties  justified 
their  lack  of  proper  care  by  the  fact  that  they  were  waiting  to  see 
what  policy  the  state  intended  to  adopt.  Many  of  the  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  have  no  provision  for  the 
tuberculous.  Conferences  were  held  by  the  California  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  others  interested  in  the  problem.  The  high  death 
rate  in  the  counties,  the  inadequate  number  of  beds,  the  lack  of  proper 
buildings,    medical    attention    and    nursing   care   of   the    tuberculous, 
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coupled  with  the  utter  impossibility  of  caring  for  the  large  number  of 
patients  needing  hospital  care,  made  an  adequate  state  institution, 
unless  the  appropriation  was  a  million  dollars,  an  impossibility. 

In  1915,  four  tuberculosis  measures  were  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Three  bills  of  a  similar  nature  called  for  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  a  state  sanatorium.  The  other  enlarged  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  authorizing  a  subsidy  of  $3.00 
per  week  per  resident  tuberculous  indigent  to  be  paid  to  counties  main- 
taining hospitals  or  wards,  that  complied  with  the  standard  required 
by  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  the  director  having  the  same  powers 
of  inspection  and  supervision  as  in  the  previous  act  of  the  legislature 
of  1913.  The  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $75,000;  the  sum  of 
1^20,000  was  set  aside  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  $55,000 
for  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  the  counties  complying  with  the  standards 
laid  down  by  the  bureau.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  bureau 
was  confronted  with  the  task  of  standardizing  separate  buildings,  pavil- 
ions or  wards  in  large  general  hospitals,  and  rooms  in  almshouses. 
The  standard  must  not  only  change  the  present  system  but  also  serve 
as  a  standard  for  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future.  That  the 
present  standard  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  changed 
the  county  hospitals  enough  so  that  they  rank  with  the  first-class  private 
and  public  sanatoria  of  the  country,  is  no  exaggeration.  From  a  con- 
dition in  which  there  was  no  medical  attention,  and  frequently  no 
nursing  except  what  the  patients  gave  each  other,  these  subsidized  hos- 
pitals have  improved  until  now  they  are  giving  first-class  care  and 
treatment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  counties  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  private  hospitals  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  sanatorium  care  in  private  institutions 
excludes  the  patient  who  can  pay  only  $1  per  day,  the  subsidized 
hospitals  now  are  confronted  with  requests  from  patients  able  to  pay 
a  small  amount  for  care  and  treatment,  and  this  demand  must  be  met, 
since  there  are  only  four  semiphilanthropic  institutions  in  the  state. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  present  director  in  October,  1915, 
letters  were  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  thirty-nine  counties  having 
hospitals  with  tuberculosis  departments  or  beds  reserved  for  tuberculous 
patients.  With  these  letters,  which  explained  the  new  law,  were  sent 
application  blanks  for  inspection  of  the  hospitals.  Seventeen  counties 
immediately  made  application  for  inspection,  the  director  making  the 
inspection  in  the  order  of  the  applications. 

In  1911,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution 
requiring  that  all  new  school  buildings  have  at  least  one  or  more  rooms 
for  open  air  school  purposes. 

Various  local  ordinances  have  been  passed.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles 
in  May,  1915,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  on  Amendment  No.  Five,  placed 
one  visiting  tuberculosis  nurse  for  every  hundred  registered  cases  of 
tuberculosis  under  the  health  department,  to  assist  in  the  clinics  and  to 
instruct  and  care  for  patients.  San  Diego  also  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  for  a  visiting  nurse  for  the  tuberculous  poor  of  that  city. 

In  1916,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  secured  $5,000  for 
tuberculosis  nurses. 

In  1916,  the  health  department  of  Los  Angeles  took  over  the  work 
of  the  sixteen  clinics  and  employed  two  physicians  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  clinics. 
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STANDARDIZATION  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  WARDS  OR  PAVILIONS 

OF  COUNTY  HOSPITALS. 

In  determining  the  elisribility  of  hospitals  for  the  state  tuberculosis 
subsidy,  they  will  be  graded  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  according 
to  location,  construction,  treatment  and  care  of  patients,  and  diet. 

Location  and  grounds — will  count  one  to  five  points. 

Construction  cmd  type  of  building — one  to  twenty-five  points. 

Treatment  and  care — one  to  thirty-five  points. 

Dict^-one  to  thirty -five  points. 

A  hospital  must  receive  a  total  of  eighty  points  to  be  eligible  for  the 
state  subsidy. 

Location. 

Any  buildings  or  pavilions  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  must  be 
on  a  part  of  the  grounds  separate  from  the  general  hospital.  Counties 
contemplating  construction  mast  bear  this  in  mind  and  consult  with  the 
bureau  before  locating  their  building.  Accessibility,  transportation, 
length  of  time  in  reaching  the  hospital,  and  its  proximity  to  other 
county  buildings  will  be  the  points  on  which  location  will  be  graded. 

Buildings. 

The  bureau  discourages  the  erection  of  an  expensive  type  of  building 
unless  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  plan  for  a  large  county  or  city  and 
county  hospital.  In  the  smaller  counties,  inexpensive  buildings  have 
been  erected  to  care  for  as  many  as  forty  patients  for  about  $14,000. 

Buildings  will  be  graded  on  their  construction  and  on  the  type  of 
building,  also  their  capacity  relative  to  the  need  of  the  tuberculosis 
poor  of  the  county.  They  will  be  classified  as  separate  buildings, 
pavilions,  cottages,  wards  in  a  general  hospital,  **shack8"  or  tent  houses. 

Class  A  structure. 

A  separate  building. — It  must  have  proper  accommodations  for  a 
head  nurse;  sufficient  baths,  toilets  and  lavatories  for  patients;  a  diet 
kitchen  for  preparing  food  which  can  not  be  transported;  two  kitchen 
sinks  or  adequate  facilities  for  washing  and  disinfecting  dishes.  If 
the  building  is  separate  from  the  general  hospital  and  run  as  a  sana- 
torium, it  must  have  an  examination  room.  There  must  be  isolation 
rooms  for  advanced  cases;  not  less  than  one  isolation  room  for  every 
ten  patients.  In  the  wards,  there  must  be  a  minimum  distance  between 
beds  of  3  feet  6  inch(»s.  Wards  must  be  sufficiently  lighted,  preferably 
bv  electricity.  Wards  need  not  be  heated,  but  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
rooms and  patients'  dining-room  must  be  heated  in  cold  weather. 

Class  B  structure. 

A  ward  iji  the  gvmral  hospitah — The  requirements  regarding  equip- 
ment and  sufficient  isolation  rooms  and  food  will  be  the  same  as  for 
('lass  A.  (Mass  B  structures  must  have  a  separate  dining-room  for 
ambulatory  patients. 
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Class  C  structure. 

The  ^^slvack"  type  or  teni  hmise, — It  can  not  be  used  except  for  earlier 
cases.  Any  erection  of  a  ** shack"  or  tent  house  will  be  discouraged 
anless  a  nursing  force  is  provided  adequate  for  giving  patients  the 
necessary  care. 

Equipment. 

In  structures  of  any  of  the  three  classes,  the  following  requirements 
must  be  met:  In  buildings  having  over  thirty-six  (36)  beds,  one  tub 
or  shower  bath  for  every  twelve  (12)  patients;  one  lavatory  for  every 
six  (6)  patients;  one  toilet  for  every  six  (6)  patients;  two  dental 
lavatories  and  two  slop  sinks  for  every  thirty-six  (36)  patients;  two 
kitchen  sinks  are  desirable.  The  stove  in  the  kitchen  must  be  large 
enough  so  that  if  food  is  to  be  prepared  there,  it  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience. 

There  must  be  back  rests  for  bed  cases;  ambulatory  cases  must  be 
provided  with  inexpensive  canvas  reclining  chairs.  If  trays  are  used, 
they  must  be  kept  clean.  The  more  expensive  aluminum  trays  last 
much  longer  than  the  common  papier  mache,  which  will  not  be  allowed 
in  the  future.  The  use  of  granite  iron  dishes  and  tin  spoons  is  dis- 
couraged. 

Call  bells  must  be  provided  in  each  ward ;  properly  ventilated  lockers 
must  be  provided  for  each  patient ;  scales  also  must  be  provided. 

Wards  and  rooms  must  be  screened  and  wards  and  sleeping  room« 
must  be  canvassed.     A  platform  or  sun  porch  must  be  provided. 

Treatment  and  care. 

If  there  is  not  a  resident  staflf  connected  with  the  hospital,  a  visiting 
staff  must  be  arranged.  This  can  be  done  through  the  County  Medical 
Society.  There  must  be  one  interne  for  every  fifty  patients.  Daily 
records  must  be  kept.  There  must  be  a  complete  examination  on  admis- 
sion and  frequent  subsequent  examinations.  The  diagnosis  and  type  of 
tuberculosis  must  be  recorded  and  the  complete  record  of  the  patient 
must  be  kept  where  it  is  accessible  to  the  representative  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Temperature  must  be  taken  four  times  a  day  and 
accxu*ate  charts  must  be  kept. 

Nursing. 

In  Class  A  buildings  there  must  be  one  registered  nurse  who  has 
had  special  training  in  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  one  nurse  for  every 
sixteen  patients;  also  one  orderly.  In  Class  B  buildings  nursing  must 
be  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  one  pupil  nurse  provided 
for  every  sixteen  patients. 

Admission. 

The  admission  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  must  bo 
filled  out  in  full  and  sworn  to  by  the  patient  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital. 

Care  of  patients. 

Adult  patients  must  be  sc«,^rcgatcd  as  far  a.s  p()s.sil)lc,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  Bed  cases  must  be  placed  in  the  smaller  wards,  so 
that  it  will  be  convenient  for  dying  cases  to  be  taken  into  the  i.solation 
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rooms.  Children  must  be  segregated  in  a  small  ward  of  their  own. 
Bedding  must  be  disinfected  after  death  or  removal  of  each  patient. 
Patients  needing  extra  heat  at  night  must  be  given  hot  water  bottles  or 
soapstones. 

Property  of  patients. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  safe  storage  of  any  valuables  or  money 
deposited  by  the  patient. 

Food. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  and  serving  food  for  patients  so  it 
will  be  attractive.  There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  in  hospitals, 
due  to  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  can  not  eat  the  food  served  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  with  tuberculosis  nearly 
always  have  serious  stomach  disturbances  and  fickle  appetites,  and  the 
serving  of  food  to  these  patients  must  be  done  with  this  in  mind.  If 
the  food  is  to  be  transported  from  the  general  hospital,  it  must  be  sent 
over  in  a  fireless  cooker  or  reheated  before  being  served. 

Tea  must  be  made  in  the  diet  kitchen,  and  coffee,  if  sent  from  the 
general  hospital,  must  be  hot,  when  served.  We  reconmiend  that  coffee 
and  toast  and  eggs  be  prepared  in  the  diet  kitchen. 

A  suggested  diet  list  will  be  submitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

San  Joaquin  County  Tuberculosis  HospitaL 

San  Joaquin  County  was  visited  first.  The  building  was  in  fair 
condition,  but  the  nursing,  food  and  medical  attention  was  inadequate 
in  every  way.  A  conference  was  held  with  the  supervisors  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital  and  the  necessary  changes  discussed.  The  board 
of  supervisors  at  once  agreed  to  make  the  changes,  t.  e.,  a  diet  kitchen 
for  the  second  floor,  also  a  utility  closet,  and  an  additional  bathroom  for 
the  first  floor.  Two  graduate  nurses  besides  the  pupil  nurses  from  the 
general  hospital  were  added  to  the  nursing  service,  as  well  as  an 
orderly  and  a  dietitian.  Patients  on  entering  were  given  a  complete 
physical  examination.  The  food  now  is  excellent  and  the  people  of 
San  Joaquin  County  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid 
way  in  which  this  hospital  is  run.  The  subsidy  was  granted  Febru- 
ary' 5,  1916. 

Fresno  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

The  director,  prior  to  her  appointment,  when  executive  secretary 
of  the  California  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, appeared  before  the  grand  jury  in  December,  1914,  and  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  new  building  for  Fresno  County's  indigent 
tuberculous  patients.  The  grand  jury  made  the  recommendation  to 
the  supervisors,  and  in  November,  1916,  the  building  was  finished. 
For  the  amount  of  money  expended,  it  probably  gives  as  good  care  as 
many  buildings  costing  three  times  as  much.  No  private  institution 
has  provided  any  greater  comfort.  A  physician  spends  half  of  every 
day  there,  and  there  are  also  two  graduate  nurses  and  an  orderly. 
Ten  beds  had  in  the  bep:inning  seemed  adequate  for  women  patiente, 
since  no  provision  had  been  made  previously.  By  July,  1916,  the 
number  of  women  patients  had  increas»pi  so,  that  the  twentv-bed  ward 
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for  men  had  to  be  given  over  to  the  women  patients.  The  Fresno 
building  has  excited  favorable  comment  everywhere ;  it  has  a  capacity 
of  forty-eight  beds,  which  undoubtedly  will  have  to  be  increased  soon. 
It  was  subsidized  April  1,  1916. 

Los  Angeles  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

Los  Angeles  County  applied  for  inspection,  and  while  the  tuberculosis 
wards  were  in  good  condition  and  the  patients  received  proper  care 
and  medical  attention,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital  and 
the  long  waiting  list  made  the  subsidy  impossible.  The  director  asked 
the  supervisors  for  $5,000  to  erect  a  temporary  building  for  ambulatory 
patients;  this  request  was  granted  and  a  comfortable  thirty-bed  build- 
ing provided.    The  building  used  every  available  bit  of  groimd  at  the 

.hospital.     It  was  subsidized  February  5,  1916,  December  2d  23  more 

■t>eds  were  subsidized  in  the  women's  ward, 


Alameda  County. 

In  February,  1916,  inspection  was  made  at  the  Alameda  Infirmary. 
The  present  bnilding  for  the  tuberculous  accommodated  only  seventy- 
five  patients.  Considerable  time  and  care  was  spent  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  an  available  site  at  the  present  hospital.  At  the  director's 
request,  the  ground  was  surveyed,  but  no  site  was  available,  so  that  in 
March  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  supervisors,  urging  them  to 
obtain  a  site  in  the  hills,  where  a  s.eparate  institution  could  be  erected. 
Fortunately,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  site  was  found,  ideal  in  evcrj-  respect. 
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The  land  was  purchased  and  plans  drawn  to  erect  a  modern  sana- 
torium to  cost  $104,000.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the 
supervisors  of  Alameda  County  for  this  willingness  and  cooperation  to 
establish  the  first  sanatorium  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  nor  to  the  other 
county  oflScials  and  the  Alameda  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  the  Alameda  Public  Welfare  Commission.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  at  least  140  patients.  There  will  be  an  administratiYe 
building,  an  infirmary,  sleeping  pavilions  for  the  men  patients,  a  work- 
shop, a  children's  building  with  a  nursery  and  an  open  air  school, 
besides  a  cottage  for  the  nurses  and  quarters  for  the  resident  physiciaiL 
The  women  patients  are  to  be  cared  for  in  private  rooms  in  the  Infirm- 
ary. This  institution  will  be  ready  some  time  in  the  early  spring  of 
1917. 

Marin  County. 

At  the  request  of  the  Marin  County  supervisors,  the  quarters  for  the 
tuberculous  were  inspected  in  April.  Provision  for  these  patients  con- 
sisted of  tent  houses;  there  was  no  nursing  care  except  that  done  by 
patients  and  most  of  the  patients  prepared  their  own  meals.  A 
building  to  care  for  men  and  women  patients  was  suggested;  plans 
were  drawn  following  this  visit.  They  were  immediately  accepted  by 
the  bureau.  The  building  which  is  now  completed  has  private  rooms 
with  adequate  baths  and  toilets,  one  wing  provided  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  It  will  accommodate  12  patients.  In  the  center  are 
the  nurses'  living  quarters,  with  a  kitchen  and  combination  dining  and 
sitting  room.  This  building  will  be  subsidized  as  soon  as  furnished. 
It  fills  a  much  needed  place  in  this  county  where  so  many  younger 
patients  seem  to  need  care  and  treatment. 

San  Francisco. 

Conferences  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  tuberculosis  wards  of  the  City  and  Coimty 
Hospital.  Repeated  inspections  were  made  to  ascertain  what  could  be 
done  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and 
the  director  appeared  before  the  supervisors  and  asked  for  $6,600  to 
remodel  two  buildings.  This  was  granted.  A  second  story  was  added 
to  one  of  the  buildings  used  for  male  patients,  examination  rooms, 
nurses'  stations,  a  number  of  isolation  rooms,  with  the  required  number 
of  baths,  toilets  and  lockers  added  to  make  it  come  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  bureau.  Forty-three  beds  were  subsidized  July  1, 
1916,  and  40  more  in  the  women's  ward  September  2,  1916. 

The  women's  ward  was  also  remodeled,  more  isolation  rooms  were 
added,  as  were  also  lockers,  the  bed  capacity  has  been  increased,  and  the 
buildings  painted.  Additional  nursing  service  was  furnished  and  sev- 
eral minor  improvements  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  bureau. 

Shasta  County. 

From  the  north  came  a  request  for  immediate  inspection.  Shasta 
County  Haspital,  with  a  bed  capacity  of  eight,  wished  to  apply  for  the 
subsidy.     Inspection   of  the  tent  houses,   in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
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and  building  in  which  the  tuberculosis  patients  were  housed,  showed 
that  the  subsidizing  was  impossible.  The  supervisors  presented  blue 
prints  which  were  not  quite  adequate,  and  the  plans  were  redrawn 
according  to  recommendations  from  the  director.  The  county  will  soon 
have  a  building  adequate  to  care  for  patients  in  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
also  there  will  be  private  rooms  with  provision  for  the  nurse  in  charge, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Marin  County  Hospital.  This  building  will 
soon  be  completed  and  subsidized.    It  will  accommodate  12  patients. 

Orange  County. 

Orange  County  was  inspected  the  last  of  May.  The  building  had 
been  erected  too  near  the  general  hospital.  It  was  suggested  that  it  be 
moved  some  distance  away.  It  is  a  good  structure  with  wide  porches 
and  large  rooms,  but  the  director  was  unable  to  recommend  it  for  the 
subsidy  because  the  building  was  not  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse  as 
required  in  the  standards.  The  building  has  not  been  used  enough  to 
be  appreciated. 

Sacramento  County. 

Sacramento  County  was  recommended  for  the  su!)sidy  in  June. 
Many  changes  were  made  to  comply  with  the  standard ;  new  furniture, 
new  battleship  linoleum  for  the  floors,  new  kitchen  arrangements,  a 
sterilizer  for  the  dishes,  a  change  of  diet  and  a  graduate  nurse  were 
provided  before  it  was  recommended.  The  Sacramento  County 
Tuberculosis  Hospital's  bed  capacity  is  inadequate  for  handling  its 
tuberculosis  problem.  At  the  state  meeting  of  county  supervisors  at 
Redding  in  May,  1916,  it  was  decided,  subject  to  a  favorable  opinion 
from  the  Attorney  General,  that  Sacramento  and  a  group  of  northern 
counties  would  take  advantage  of  the  law  providing  for  a  joint  county 
hospital  and  build  a  sanatorium.  The  opinion  handed  down  was  favor- 
able and  letters  to  that  effect  were  sent  to  the  supervisors  of  Sacra- 
mento, Placer,  Yolo,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Contra  Costa,  Tuolumne, 
Nevada  and  Plumas  counties.  A  committee  on  sites  and  building  has 
been  appointed  and  by  the  spring  of  1917  this  building  will  be  under 
way.  It  will  provide  for  a  large  group  of  patients  who  could  not  be 
cared  for  unless  under  such  an  arrangement.  Counties  in  the  north 
could  continue  to  justify  their  lack  of  care  by  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  maintain  a  hospital  or  ward  for  their  tuberculous  patients, 
but  with  a  joint  county  hospital,  such  as  is  contemplated,  these  patients 
can  be  properly  cared  for  at  a  small  expense  to  the  county  from  which 
they  come.  A  similar  effort  will  he  made  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  principally  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey, 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  Having  this  joint  hospital  in  view,  the 
inspection  of  some  of  the  hospitals  was  deferred.  Sacramento  Count v 
was  subsidized  July  1,  1916. 

Santa  Clara  County. 

San  Jose  was  inspected  in  June.  The  hospital  needed  more  !)eds. 
Some  changes  in  the  kitchen  and  baths  were  necessary  and  new  lockers 
were  needed.  The  director  sugucstt'd  the  chang(\s  hut  asked  for  another 
building.     The  supervisors  and  superintendent  of  the  county  hospital 
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felt  that  another  building  was  necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  all 
their  patients.  So  the  plans  have  been  approved  for  a  splendid  build- 
ing that  will  more  than  double  the  present  bed  capacity. 

San  Diego  County. 

The  San  Diego  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital  has  been  inspected.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  crowded  in  the  state  and  is  inadequate  in  every  way. 
It  was  decided  not  to  make  any  recommendations  until  the  bond  issue 
was  over.  The  director,  with  others  who  were  interested,  campaigned 
the  county,  but  the  bond  issue  for  both  roads  and  hospital  was  lost. 
The  campaign  was  not  without  its  good  effect.  The  supervisors  were 
willing,  and  the  director  urged  them  to  consider  a  separate  institution 
as  Alameda  had  done.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  for  a  suit- 
able site. 

Tuberculosis  Dispensaries  Established. 

Many  visits  of  inspection  and  conferences  have  been  necessary  to 
bring  about  these  results.  Not  all  of  the  hospitals  that  asked  for 
inspection  have  been  inspected.  They  have  not  been  for  the  rdiason  that 
the  bureau  was  waiting  for  the  development  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
counties  having  the  greatest  problems.  Along  with  the  inspections  of 
hospitals,  has  come  the  establishing  of  dispensaries,  when  they  have 
been  needed,  and  the  installing  of  visiting  nurses  to  supervise  dispen- 
sary cases  in  their  homes. 

San  Bernardino  Tuberculosis  Nurse. 

Repeated  visits  to  the  San  Bernardino  County  Hospital  demonstrated 
the  necessity,  not  only  for  a  new  hospital,  but  also  a  visiting  nurse. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  California  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  a  nurse  was  placed  in  San  Bernardino 
for  four  months.  The  city  has  now  made  an  appropriation  to  continue 
the  work.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  agents  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  attorney  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  inspection  was  made  of  the  buildings  at  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Hospital  where  the  tuberculosis  patients  are  kept.  Conditions 
at  this  hospital  beggar  description.  This  county  has  the  highest  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  and  the  worst  hospital  accommodations,  of  any  county 
in  the  state.  Recommendations  were  made  to  the  supervisors,  not 
with  any  idea  of  attempting  to  subsidize  the  building,  as  that  was  im- 
possible, but  to  make  it  fit  for  human  beings  who  were  too  ill  to  be 
sent  elsewhere. 

Tuberculosis  Dispensaries  and  Nurses. 

Dispensaries  have  been  opened  at  Fresno  and  Sacramento.  Addi- 
tional dispensaries  have  been  added  to  the  Los  Angeles  service.  The 
!)ureau  has  been  able  to  secure  for  the  various  towns,  help  from  the 
city  or  county  or  private  individuals  to  help  carry  on  the  work. 

At  Sacramento,  $600  was  secured  from  the  city  for  the  tuberculosis 
nurse.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  contribution  of  $1,200  from  a  private 
individual  interested  in  the  work;  $900  was  secured  from  the  county 
for  the  visiting:  nurse  and  the  clinic. 


^J 
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At  Fresno,  the  city  commissioners  voted  money  toward  the  support 
of  the  clinic  and  a  nurse  was  placed  there  to  work  under  a  committee 
of  the  Women's  Club. 

Marin  County  is  meeting  its  needs  through  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  visiting  nurse. 

The  agitation  for  more  nurses  will  be  continued,  as  will  also  the  work 
with  the  Board  of  Education  for  more  open  air  schools  for  children 
who  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

The  bureau  had  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Dohrmann  Memo- 
rial nurse,  who  spent  four  and  a  half  months  in  Placer  County  inspect- 
ing the  physical  condition  of  the  school  children.  So  successful  was 
this  work,  which  is  real  preventive  tuberculosis  work,  that  nine  counties 
applied  for  the  services  of  a  nurse.  A  temporary  appointment  was 
made  for  two  months  for  the  bureau  to  do  some  much  needed  work  in 
a  northern  county. 

Federal  Tuberculosis  Law  Advocated. 

Coupled  with  the  campaign  for  better  hospital  care  for  resident 
indigent  tuberculous  patients,  the  bureau  has  carried  on  an  active 
campaign  by  correspondence,  all  over  the  United  States,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  **Kent  Bill,'*  which  provides  federal  aid  for  certain 
hospitals  reaching  a  standard  of  care  and  treatment,  required  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  objects  of  the  bill  consist  mainly  of  three 
points :  first,  an  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  hospitals  caring  for  non- 
resident indigents  to  give  that  indigent  proper  medical  care.  To  do 
this  is  more  expensive  than  the  average  hospital  in  a  county  could  or 
would  attempt,  since  the  southwest  is  deluged  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  with  patients,  many  too  ill  or  too  poor  to  return  home.  They  are 
a  constant  menace.  This  bill  aimed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  hospitals  so  these  patients  might  be  cared  for:  Sec- 
ond, many  a  patient  lured  on  by  that  intangible  something  called 
climate,  has  tried  the  climate  only  to  learn  to  his  sorrow  that  much 
more  was  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  The  bill  provided  transportation 
of  the  patient  to  his  home  state,  provided  he  could  receive  care  in  an 
institution  there.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  bound  to  act  as  a  boomerang  and  compel  states  with  a  limited 
number  of  beds  for  tuberculous  patients  to  increase  the  number.  The 
bureau  is  convinced  that  one  of  the  causes  of  migration  is  frequently 
the  long  waiting  list  in  institutions,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  patients  when  finally  able  to  gain  admittance,  were  unable 
to  do  so  because  they  were  no  longer  first  stage  cases.  The  Kent  Bill 
hag  been  favorably  reported  out  of  both  houses  of  congress.  It  is  the 
firat  recognition  that  has  been  made  by  the  federal  government  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem.  The  bill  will  be  the  means  of  removing 
thousands  of  patients  to  hospitals  who  are  now  centers  of  infection. 

Length  of  Residence  of  the  Tuberculous. 

The  tables  below  show  California's  tuberculosis  problem  by  length  of 
residence  for  selected  cities.  A  careful  study  of  this  will  show  that 
California's  real  problem  lies  with  that  group  who  have  been  in  the 
state  for  life  or  ten  years  and  over ;  this  is  particularly  true  north  of 
Tehachapi. 
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Average  Per  Cents  In  Five- Year  Period  for  Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by 

Length  of  Residence  In  California  for  Selected  Cities. 


Annual  avenge  per  cent  dletrllNiUon  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosla.  1911  to  191S 


Under 
Irear 


California 


Freeholders'  charter  cities. 
R€flt  of  State 


Selected  cities- 
North  of  Tehachapi: 

San  Francisco 

Alameda  — 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

San  Jose 

Fresno   -. 

Sacramento    

Stockton  


South  of  Tehachapi: 

Los  Angeles  

Pasadena   

Riverside    

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  

Santa  Barbara 


8^ 

8.7 
8.9 


3.3 
3.6 
9.5 
8.0 
3.5 
9.0 
4.7 
2.3 


13.3 
18.1 
15.2 
15.3 
20.2 
6.0 


ItoO 
years 


26.7 

27.6 
23.6 


14.3 
17.8 
16.5 
18.9 
14.0 
22.9 
16.5 
16.2 


42.4 
46.3 
39.8 
37.1 
38.7 
24.8 


lOyttri 
and  over 


26.7 

27.4 
25.7 


28.6 
88.1 
38.7 
90.2 
33U) 
81.8 
28.8 
38.4 


24.7 
25.4 
25.2 
20.9 
25.3 
23.7 


Ufe 


27  J> 

27.1 
29.0 


39.8 
88.2 
89.6 
42.8 
46.7 
29.7 
31.6 
29.8 


12.2 
9.4 
15.2 
10.5 
12.8 
42.7 


Unknovn 


109 


H.O 

a7 

5.1 

18 
7.1 

ia4 

134 


7.4 

0.8 

4.6 

16.2 

S.0 
2.8 


Counties  in  Process  of  Building  that  Will  Operate  Under  the  Subsidy. 

Alameda Livermore 140  beds 

Santa  Clara San  Jose 60  beds 

♦San  Francisco San  Francisco 250  beds 

San  Diego San  Diego 06  beds 

I>os  Angeles Ix)8  Angeles 300  beds 


816  beds 


Placer,  Yolo,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Solano,  Contra  Costa,  Sacramento. 
Tuolumne,  Nevada  and  Plumas  counties  are  committed  to  a  joint  county 
hospital  operating  under  the  subsidy.  This  will  be  in  operation  by  July, 
1917,  and  increase  the  bed  capacity — 200  beds. 

With  these  several  hospitals  established  and  provision  made  for  the 
patient  who  can  pay,  if  not  all,  at  least  in  part  for  his  maintenance,  the 
needs  of  a  large  group  of  patients  needing  hospital  care,  including 
those  who,  at  present,  can  not  be  cared  for  in  the  county  hospitals 
because  they  are  not  and  do  not  wish  to  become  county  charges,  will 
be  met.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  this  state  are 
among  the  group  earning  less  than  $1,000  per  year,  and  27  per  cent  of 
the  orphans  cared  for  by  the  state  were  deprived  of  their  parents 
through  tuberculosis.  This  shows  how  the  long  period  of  expensive 
illness  compels  the  state  later  to  care  for  dependents.  The  state's  plan 
of  giving  adequate  care  and  treatment  in  institutions  near  the  patients* 
homes,  where  they  can  see  their  families  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  be 
centers  of  infection,  means  that  the  source  of  infection  is  removed 

*New  hospital  with  no  additional  bed  capacity  but  excellent  accommodationB. 
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and  the  families  are  thus  protected.  The  amount  saved  by  the  family 
and  the  amount  of  money  saved  the  community  can  not  be  reckoned. 
California  has  adopted  the  policy  of  caring  for  the  many  near  their 
homes  rather  than  the  few  in  a  distant  state  institution.  When  suffi- 
cient beds  are  established  in  the  counties  for  the  second  and  third  stage 
cases,  then  the  state  can  provide  convalescent  camps  or  a  colony  for 
incipient  cases. 

Educational  Work. 

The  bureau  has  distributed  over  30,000  pieces  of  educational  litera- 
ture. The  book  of  instructions  to  patients,  '*What  You  Should  Know 
About  Tuberculosis,"  the  ''Physician's  Note  Book''  on  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis,  the  ** Don't"  cards  printed  in  nine  languages,  a  series  of 
antispitting  cards  for  factories  and  shops  and  also  street  cars,  and 
another  series,  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Armenian. 

Requests  for  copies  of  our  educational  literature,  the  Standard  for 
Hospitals,  the  Dietary  and  the  Regulations,  are  received  constantly 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  Board  of  Health  is 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  a  standard  for  hospitals.  The 
parcel  post  exhibit  on  tuberculosis  has  been  in  constant  use  in  the  rural 
schools  and  farm  centers.  A  second  exhibit  is  now  ready  dealing 
entirely  with  the  work  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  California. 

Reported  Cases  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  constant  nagging  at  health  officers  and  physicians  to  report  living 
oases  has  resulted  in  the  registration  of  6,000  cases  from  July,  1915,  to 
July,  1916.  The  bureau  needs  the  registration  for  many  reasons,  and 
since  the  law  requires  this  reporting  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
ordered  the  records  of  cases  closed  to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  that  more 
physicians  will  comply  with  the  law. 

Many  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year  with  the  women's 
clubs  throughout  the  state.  Conferences  have  been  held  repeatedly 
with  the  various  tuberculosis  societies  in  the  state.  Addresses  have 
been  given  at  school  trustees'  meetings  and  several  county  institutes. 
The  director  spoke  at  the  state  meeting  of  the  supervisors.  Meetings 
have  been  held  with  the  labor  unions  also.  But  the  aim  of  the  bureau 
at  the  present  time  must  be  two  direct  points  of  attack;  one  on  the 
preventive  side — ^to  continue  the  educational  campaign,  with  the  educa- 
tion of  physicians,  nurses,  school  children  and  the  patients — the  other 
to  continue  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  for  minor  physical 
defects.  Second,  to  provide  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  every  section  of 
the  state,  a  sufficient  number  of  hospital  beds  for  patients  suffering  in 
any  stage  of  the  disease.  These  hospitals  will  make  it  possible  to  bring 
about  the  proper  care  of  all  tuberculosis  patients  in  each  county.  The 
semiphilanthropic  institutions,  the  Barlow  Sanatorium  at  Los  Angeles, 
Arequipa  in  Marin  County,  La  Vina  near  Pasadena  and  Duarte  have 
been  inspected.  They  are  carrying  a  great  burden  of  work  that  must 
be  dnne  by  the  counties  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Table  of  Subsidized  Hospitals. 

191S— Number  of  B«d«     19ie— Number  of  Bob 

San  Joaquin 40  ^44 

Fresno 18  S48 

Los  Angeles 250  t280 

Number  of  Beds  in  County  Institutions  Operating  Under  the  Subsidy. 

San  Joaquin 44 

Fresno    48 

Los   Angeles   53 

Sacramento   40 

San  Francisco 83 

258 

The  Interior  Department  has  been  appealed  to,  to  establish  a  hos- 
pital for  Indians  suffering  with  tuberculosis,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
commissioner,  the  bureau  has  recommended  a  site  at  North  Fork  near 
thfj  Indian  Mission. 

•Increase  in  bed  capacity  not  a  notable  one,  but  the  subsidy  has  made  this  h«- 
pltal  first  class. 

fThlrty  extra  beds  as  a  result  of  the  subsidy. 
tNew  building. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  REGISTRATION  OF 

NURSES. 

By  Anna  C  Jamm£,  R.N.,  Director. 
Introduction. 

The  act  authorizing  the  examination  and  certification  of  gradiiatt* 
nurses  became  effective  October  14,  1913.  During  the  first  ten  montlis, 
or  until  July  1,  1914,  nurses  were  registered  without  examination  and 
received  certificates,  who  showed  evidence  of  having  graduated  I'rom  a 
reputable  training  school  connected  with  a  general  hospital.  During 
this  period  4,831  nurses  received  certificates  as  ** Registered  Nurses." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  biennial  period  July,  1914,  applicants  for 
registration  were  obliged  to  show  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  gradu- 
ated from  an  accredited  school. for  nurses  and  to  pass  the  examination 
conducted  by  the  board.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  iaspect 
and  accredit  the  training  schools. 

Inspection  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 

Inspection  of  schools  was  commenced  July  6,  1914.  Prom  this  date 
to  July,  1915,  81  schools  were  inspected.  From  July,  1915,  to  July, 
1916,  73  schools  were  inspected  and  a  total  of  86  inspections  made. 
The  inspection  includes  the  following  points : 

(1)  Character  of  hospital  with  which  school  is  connected,  whether 
sreneral  or  special;  (2)  capacity  and  daily  average  number  of  patients; 
(3)  nature  of  services,  as  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical  and  children's 
services;  (4)  equipment;  (5)  educational  requirements  for  admission 
of  students;  (6)  number  and  qualification  of  nurse  instructors;  (7) 
equipment  for  teaching  as  class  rooms,  demonstration  rooms,  library, 
diet  kitchen,  laboratory,  etc.;  (8)  nature  and  amount  of  instruction, 
and  plan  followed  in  practical  instruction. 

Report  of  each  inspection  is  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Accrediting  of  Training  Schools. 

On  inspection,  73  schools  were  found  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments and  have  been  placed  upon  the  accredited  list.  Nine  schools 
were  found  not  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
accredited. 

Students  in  Training. 

The  number  of  students  in  training  in  the  73  accredited  schools  are 

2.465.    The  educational  status  of  these  students  is:  graduates  of  a 

college  or  high  school,  848;  those  having  had  but  three  years  of  high 

school,  278 ;  those  having  had  but  two  years,  435 ;  those  having  had  but 

.  one  year,  308 ;  those  having  attended  grammar  school,  484. 

Requirements  for  Accredited  Training  Schools. 

On  April  8,  1916,  the  following  requirements  for  accredited  train- 
ing schools  were  approved : 
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I.  The  hospitaL 

The  hospital  with  which  the  school  is  connected  shall  have  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  50  beds  and  a  daily  average  of  25  patients. 

It  shall  provide  for  teaching  and  experience  in  surgical  and  medical 
nursing  and  in  children's  diseases.  Each  student  must  have  the  care 
of  not  less  than  six  maternity  cases  including  labor  and  delivery  and 
the  care  of  the  infant. 

It  shall  provide  proper  and  adequate  facilities  for  class  instruction, 
such  as  a  working  library  in  which  is  included  the  more  modem  text 
and  reference  books,  a  skeleton,  a  manikin,  or  charts  and  such  auxiliary 
apparatus  as  the  hospital  may  be  able  to  afford.  The  classroom  must 
be  well  lighted  and  provided  with  student's  tablet  chairs  and  a  good- 
sized  blackboard.  There  must  be  a  demonstration  room  and  demonstra- 
tion equipment  as  outlined  in  the  pamphlet  **  Elementary  Nursing 
Procedures."  It  shall  provide  a  diet  kitchen  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  teaching  purposes.  It  shall  provide  the  necessary  laboratory 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  analysis  of 
urine. 

II.  Nurses'  home. 

Proper  living  conditions  must  be  provided  for  the  students.  These 
must  include  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  or,  where  this  is  not 
possible,  one  suitable  and  adequate.  Dormitories  in  upper  storj'  or 
basement  of  hospital  will  not  be  considered. 

There  must  be  individual  sleeping  rooms,  or  where  rooms  are  suffi- 
ciently large,  two  may  occupy  the  same  room.  Sleeping  porches  are 
strongly  recommended  in  addition  to  the  regular  sleeping  rooms.  SuflR- 
cient  furniture  and  one  closet  for  each  student. 

One  bath  and  one  toilet  for  every  ten  students. 

A  reception  room,  a  library,  and  when  possible,  a  good-sized  recrea- 
tion room. 

The  nurses'  home  should  be  attractively  but  not  expensively  fur- 
nished. The  service  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

III.  Dining  rooms. 

This  room  should  be  clean,  well  lighted  and  suitably  furnished.  The 
service  should  be  prompt  and  efficient  during  the  meals.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  waiter,  or  waitress,  to  every  twenty  students. 

The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  students  engaged  in  arduous  and 
exacting  studies. 

IV.  Faculty. 

A  sufficient  force  of  instructors  must  be  maintained  who  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  the  instruction  herein  specified  and  shall  consist  of: 

1.  Superintendent  of  the  training  school  who  is  a  registered  nurse 
and  must  possess  qualifications  requisite  for  the  administration  of  the 
school.  She  must  have  ability  for  teaching,  capability  for  guiding  the 
students  in  moral  discipline  and  be  able  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  educational  and  moral  efficiency  in  the  school. 

2.  A  graduate  night  superintendent  who  is  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility  and  of  teaching  the  students  under  her  supervision. 
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3.  A  full  time  nurse  instructor  in  a  school  of  over  twentv-five 
students. 

4.  A  graduate  surgical  nurse  who  has  charge  of  the  operating  room. 

5.  A  staflf  of  medical  and  other  lecturers. 

6.  A  dietitian,  who  may  or  may  not  be,  a  graduate  nurse. 

V.  Records. 

There  must  be  a  good  system  of  keeping  records,  showing  in  detail 
qaalifications  for  admission,  physical  condition  and  character,  instruc- 
tion, attendance  at  lectures,  classes,  demonstrations,  practice  and  effi- 
ciency in  class  and  bedside  work.  This  complete  record  of  each  student 
must  be  kept  from  time  of  admission  to  graduation.  Immediately  on 
the  completion  of  the  course,  a  copy  of  this  record  must  be  made  on  the 
form  provided  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

VI.  Affiliations. 

Schools  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  one  major  subject 
will  affiliate  with  another  approved  institution  giving  the  required 
experience. 

Arrangements  for  the  time  in  affiliating  institutions  must  harmonize 
with  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  school  and  should  not  occur  dur- 
ing the  vacation  period.  All  affiliations  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Examinations. 

Five  examinations  for  certificate  as  ** Registered  Nurse"  have  been 
held  during  the  biennial  period.  The  following  table  shows  the  dates, 
the  number  who  entered,  passed  and  failed: 


Dates 


Number 
entered 


Deconber  5,  1911... 
May  1.  ms. 

October  W.  1»16-.. 
February  8-9,  191« 
Jaw  13-14,  191«  ... 


46 

86 

138 

119 

197 


Passed 


42 

84 

104 

104 

152 


FaUed 


4 

2 
34 

15 
45 


Percent- 
age of 
Sttocessful 
anolicanta 


91.14 
97.58 
76.40 
87.54 
77.31 


Certificates. 
Certificates  as  Registered  Nurse  have  been  issued: 


Yean 

On  ex- 
amination 

Without 
examination 
( Reciproc- 
ity) 

ToUl 

1914-1915  .                       

126 
360 

12 
21 

138 

1»U-191« 

881 

519 
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Publications  of  the  Bureau. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  bienuial 
period  as  special  bulletins: 

1.  Register  of  Nurses Jan.    2,  1915 

2.  Survey  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses July    3,  1915 

3.  Elementary  Nursing  Procedures Dec  10,  1915 

4.  Requirements  and  Curriculum  for  Schools  of  Nursing July    1,  1916 

5.  Annotated  List  of  Text  and  Reference  Books  for  Schools  of 

Training July  \  1916 

Development  of  the  Work. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  regular  work  of  the  office,  as  routine  correspondence, 
preparation  for  examinations,  correcting  examination  papers,  etc.,  has 
grown  month  by  month.  The  bureau  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  clearing 
house  for  the  state  on  questions  pertaining  to  nursing.  Inspection  of 
schools,  which  constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
bureau  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  the  Director,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  been  considered  necessary  that  an  assistant  be  appointed. 
An  examination  for  the  position  was  held  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  from  the  eligible  list  submitted,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pack, 
R.N.,  graduate  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  assistant  to  the  director. 
She  assumed  her  duties  on  July  1,  1916. 

SUMMARY. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  now  past  the  initial  stage  of  organization 
and  is  well  established.  The  most  cordial  cooperation  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  extended  by  the  schools  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
requirements.  Interest  in  the  examinations  has  been  shown  by  the 
instructors  and  those  interested  in  the  students.  The  examination  is 
a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  student  to  practice  nursing. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  influence  of  this  work  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  student  nurse  in  the  hospital  in  caring  for  its  patients 
because  the  student  will  be  better  taught  both  in  the  class  room  and  at 
the  bedside;  also,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  stronger  development  of  the 
student  for  her  w^ork  after  she  has  finished  her  course. 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Geoboe  D.  Leslie,  Director. 


I.    SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS:  1915  AND  1914.* 

SYNOPSIS. 

Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Totals. — The  California  birth  total  has 
much  more  than  doubled  since  the  first  year's  registration  of  20,974  for 
1906,  having  risen  steadily  to  46,012  for  1914,  and  48,075  for  1915. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  first  shown  in  1911  was  as  great 
as  9,049,  or  23.2  per  cent,  in  1915. 

The  death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  has  oscillated  slightly  since 
the  start  at  29,303  in  1906,  being  37,537  in  1914  and  39,026  in  1915. 

The  marriages  have  fluctuated  greatly  from  the  total  of  21,317  for 
1906,  numbering  31,902  for  1914,  but  only  31,451  for  1915. 

In  1914  to  1915,  births  increased  by  2,063,  or  4.5  per  cent,  and  deaths 
by  only  1,489,  or  4.0  per  cent,  while  marriages  decreased  by  451.  or 
1.4  per  cent. 

The  birth  rate  has  grown  steadily  ever  since  1906,  while  the  death 
and  marriage  rates  each  fell  at  times  in  the  ten-year  period. 

In  1914  to  1915  the  gain  in  births  was  greatest  for  northern  and  next 
for  central  California,  while  the  increase  in  deaths  was  somewhat 
greater  for  southern  than  for  either  northern  or  central  California. 
The  decrease  in  marriages  appeared  in  all  geographic  divisions  except 
San  Francisco  and  southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles. 

Increases  appeared  for  forty  of  the  whole  fifty-eight  counties  in 
births,  and  for  thirty-five  in  deaths,  but  for  only  twenty-five  in 
marriages. 

The  rates  of  gain  in  births  were  over  10.0  in  the  following  twenty- 
nine  counties:  San  Benito,  Orange,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Sutter,  Del 
Norte,  Imperial,  Lassen,  Plumas,  Modoc,  Merced,  Ventura,  Mendocino, 
Santa  Barbara, .  Contra  Costa,  Yuba,  Placer,  Tulare,  Nevada,  Kings, 
Lake,  Monterey,  Santa  Clara,  Amador,  Napa,  Colusa,  Marin,  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  San  Joaquin. 

The  increases  in  deaths  were  over  10.0  per  cent  in  only  eleven  counties 
as  follows:  Plumas,  Lake,  Colusa,  Yuba,  Mono,  Merced,  Kings,  Placer, 
Stanislaus,  Napa,  and  Ventura. 

There  were  gains  in  marriages  of  over  10.0  per  cent  in  the  following 
fifteen  counties:  Alpine,  Trinity,  Mono,  Del  Norte,  Mariposa,  Yuba, 
Plumas,  Riverside,  Nevada,  Napa,  Solano,  El  Dorado,  San  Joaquin, 
Madera,  and  San  Diego. 

For  freeholders'  charter  cities  as  a  class  there  was  a  decrease  in  births 
of  0.1  per  cent  but  an  increase  in  deaths  of  5.8  per  cent,  while  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  state  the  rate  of  gain  was  12.0  in  births  against  merely 
1.3  in  deaths.  The  marked  gains  in  births  for  the  state  outside  char- 
tered cities  are  due  to  notable  completeness  in  birth  returns  for  other 

*NoTB.— The  vital  statistics  are  presented  for  calendar,  Instead  of  flscal  years,  to 
correspond  with  the  annual  mortality  reports  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau. 
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cities  and  towns  first  made  separate  birth  registration  districts  under 
the  new  law  of  1915. 

Increases  in  births  were  shown  by  only  fifteen  of  thirty-two  chartered 
cities,  but  in  deaths  by  twenty-three  of  these  cities. 

The  fifteen  cities  showing  gains  in  births  were:  Monterey,  Grass 
Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  Stockton,  Salinas,  Richmond,  San  Bernardino, 
Napa,  Alameda,  San  Rafael,  Watsonville,  Santa  Monica,  Oakland,  San 
Diego,  and  Pomona. 

The  increases  in  deaths  exceeded  the  city  average  of  5.8  per  cent  in 
the  following  fourteen  cities:  Napa,  Modesto,  Stockton,  Santa  Rosa. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  Santa  Monica,  San  Rafael,  Berkeley,  Rich- 
mond, Petaluma,  Pasadena,  Palo  Alto,  and  San  Diego. 

Birth  and  Death  Totals  Compared. — The  birth  registration  exceeded 
the  death  total  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  all  geographic  divisions  except 
only  the  coast  counties  of  northern  California,  the  total  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  being  as  great  as  9,049  or  23.2  per  cent,  in  1915,  against 
8,475,  or  22.6  per  cent,  in  1914. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  chartered  cities  was  only  19.9  per 
cent  in  1915,  though  26.9  per  cent  in  1914,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  rest  of  California  being  28.3  in  1915  against  only  16.0  in  1914. 

More  births  than  deaths  were  reported  in  both  1915  and  1914  for 
twenty-three  cities  as  follows :  Eureka,  Napa,  Petaluma,  and  Santa  Rosa 
in  northern  California;  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Oakland, 
Richmond,  San  Rafael,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Watsonville,  Fresno,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Vallejo  in  central  California ;  and  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach, 
Pasadena,  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Riverside,  and  San  Diego  in  southern 
California. 

The  thirty-four  chartered  cities  in  1915  and  the  thirty-two  in  1914 
reported  altogether  59.4  and  62.1  per  cent  of  the  birth  registration  for 
the  whole  state,  as  compared  with  61.0  and  60.0  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  California  death  total. 

Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Rates, — For  1915  and  1914,  respectively, 
the  California  birth  rates  per  1,000  population  were  16.8  and  16.7, 
the  death  rates  13.7  and  13.6,  and  the  marriage  rates  11.0  and  11.5. 
The  latest  birth  rates  mark  the  highest  points  attained  since  1906,  but 
the  death  rates  for  1914  and  1915,  like  those  for  1909  to  1911,  stand 
below  the  high  rates  for  1912  and  1913  or  for  1906  to  1908.  The  mar- 
riage  rates  for  1914  and  1915,  like  that  for  1911,  are  between  the 
maximum  rates  for  1912  and  1913  and  the  lower  rates  for  1906  to  1910. 

The  birth,  death  and  marriage  rates,  especially  births,  are  consid- 
erably higher  for  southern  California  than  for  central  or  northern 
California. 

The  rates  in  each  case  are  generally  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area 
than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  as  well  as  for  San  Fran- 
cisco than  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  individual  counties  with  birth  rates  above  the  state  averages 
in  both  1915  and  1914  were:  Stanislaus,  Sacramento,  Madera,  Fresno, 
Imperial,  Orange,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Lassen,  Merced,  and  Yolo. 

The  counties  with  death  rates  above  the  general  averages  in  l)oth 
years  were:  Napa,  San  Joaquin,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Santa 
Clara,  Imperial,  San  Francisco,  El  Dorado,  Sacramento,  Orange, 
Nevada,  Yolo,  and  Los  Angeles. 
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Orange  and  Marin,  near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  invariably 
show  by  far  the  highest  marriage  rates.  Other  counties  with  marriage 
rates  above  the  state  averages  in  the  last  two  years  were :  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  Imperial,  Sacramento,  and  Lassen. 

In  1915  the  birth  rate  was  about  the  same  for  chartered  cities  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  state,  16.9  against  16.7,  though  in  1914  this  rate  was 
much  higher  within  cities  than  outside  them,  17.9  against  only  15.0. 

In  both  years,  however,  the  death  rate  was  considerably  greater  for 
chartered  cities,  14.1  each  year,  than  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  13.0  in 
1915  and  12.9  in  1914. 

Between  1914  and  1915,  while  the  death  rate  stood  still  both  within 
and  outside  cities,  the  birth  rate  dropped  sharply  for  chartered  cities 
while  rising  greatly  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  With  the  marriage  rate 
decreasing  in  recent  years  the  birth  rate  may  have  decreased  actually 
also  as  indicated  by  figures  for  leading  chartered  cities,  though  any  real 
decrease  has  been  more  than  overcome  by  marked  completeness  in  birth 
returns  for  smaller  cities  and  towns  under  the  new  registration  law. 

The  birth  rates  equalled  or  exceeded  the  city  averages  both  years  in 
Watsonville,  Richmond,  Modesto,  Fresno,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Rosa, 
San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Santa  ilonica,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Long  Beach, 
Petaluma,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  death  rates  surpassed  the  average  for  cities  each  year  in  Modesto, 
Stockton,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Richmond,  Santa  Monica,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Rosa,  Long  Beach,  Eureka,  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Watsonville,  and  Grass  Valley. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  relatively  low  death  rates  in  both  1915 
and  1914  for  Palo  Alto,  Berkeley,  Monterey,  Alameda,  Pasadena,  Oak- 
land, Riverside,  Vallejo,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Petaluma,  San  Rafael, 
and  Pomona. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sources  of  Information. — The  California  laws  of  1905  and  1915  for 
the  registration  of  vital  statistics  require  the  prompt  reporting  of 
every  birth,  death  or  marriage  occurring  in  the  state  by  the  immediate 
filing  of  a  prescribed  form  of  certificate  for  each  such  event  with  the 
proper  local  registrar  for  transmittal  in  monthly  returns  to  the  State 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.  The  local  registrars  for  both  births  and 
deaths  under  the  new  registration  law  in  efl'ect  from  August  8,  1915, 
are  the  health  officers  of  cities  having  freeholders'  charters  and  the 
clerks  in  other  cities  and  towns,  city  and  town  clerks  having  been  local 
registrars  for  deaths  alone  under  the  former  law  of  1905.  Each  county 
recorder,  besides  being  local  registrar  for  all  marriages  anywhere  in 
the  county,  is  also  local  registrar  for  both  births  and  deaths  occurring 
outside  freeholders'  charter  and  all  other  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 
County  recorders  as  local  registrars  of  deaths  for  the  unincorporated 
portions  of  counties  furthermore  appoint  subregistrars  to  receive  death 
certificates  and  issue  burial  or  removal  permits  at  points  remote  from 
county  seats. 

The  present  California  law  of  1915  requires  a  physician  or  other 
person  assisting  at  a  birth  to  file  a  certificate,  properly  filled  out, 
within  thirty-six  hours  thereafter  with  the  health  officer  for  a  birth 
occurring  in  any  freeholders'  charter  city,  with  the  clerk  for  a  birth 
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occurring  in  any  other  city  or  incorporated  town,  or  with  the  county 
recorder  for  a  birth  taking  place  in  the  outside  or  unincorporated  por- 
tion of  a  county.  To  cover  any  case  of  a  birth  occurring  without  the 
attendance  of  a  physician,  midwife  or  nurse,  the  law  of  1915  also 
requires  that  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  a  birth  shall  be  reported  to 
the  local  registrar  within  ten  days  thereafter  by  the  father  or  mother 
of  the  child,  the  householder  or  owner  of  the  premises  where  the  birth 
occurred,  or  the  manager  or  superintendent  of  the  public  or  private 
institution  where  the  birth  occurred,  each  in  the  order  named. 

As  to  deaths,  the  state  law  of  1915  like  that  of  1905  holds  each 
undertaker  responsible  for  obtaining  and  filing  a  satisfactory  death 
certificate  with  the  local  registrar  (or  subregistrar)  of  the  district 
where  any  death  occurs  prior  to  the  interment  or  other  disposition  of 
the  body,  or  within  seventy-two  hours  after  death,  the  statute  for- 
bidding any  disposition  of  the  remains  except  by  authority  of  the 
local  registrar's  (or  subregistrar 's)  permit  obtainable  only  by  the  filing 
of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  death  certificate.  Under  the  present 
law  the  local  registrars  for  deaths  are  the  same  as  for  births  with  the 
addition  as  before  of  subregistrars  of  death  for  portions  of  rural  regis- 
tration districts. 

With  reference  to  marriages,  the  California  law  found  in  code  amend- 
ments adopted  in  1905  requires  all  persons  who  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  this  state  to  file  the  prescribed  form  of  marriage  certificate, 
properly  filled  out,  with  the  county  recorder  as  local  registrar  within 
three  days  after  the  performance  by  them  of  any  marriage  ceremony. 

Indexing  of  Records, — The  original  certificates  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  thus  filed  with  local  registrars  each  month  are  required  by 
law  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Registrar  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
following  month.  In  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  throughout  California  are  indexed  separately 
and  systematically  on  appropriate  cards  sorted  and  arranged  by  names 
in  alphabetical  order  carried  to  minute  subdivisions.  For  the  period 
from  about  July  1,  1905,  when  the  system  was  established,  to  the  end  of 
1915,  the  index  cards  for  California  aggregate  nearly  400,000  for  births, 
about  350,000  for  deaths,  and  over  500,000  for  marriages,  the  marriage 
index  cards  being  made  in  duplicate  and  then  sorted  separately  to 
cover  both  grooms  and  brides.  Beginning  with  August,  1915,  the  birth 
index  cards  have  also  been  made  in  duplicate  and  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  the  names  of  fathers  and  maiden  names  of  mothers.  For 
ten  and  a  half  years  there  are  thus  altogether  1,250,000  index  cards  on 
file  in  the  state  bureau  as  references  to  oflScial  legal  records  of  children 
born,  persons  dead,  and  couples  married  in  California. 

Tahtilation  of  Statistics, — In  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the 
statistical  information  on  the  original  birth  certificates  there  filed  has 
been  tabulated  to  the  present  time  merely  by  direct  tallying  of  certain 
items  from  the  original  certificates.  Likewise,  statistical  data  have 
been  compiled  as  yet  from  the  original  marriage  certificate  simply  by 
sorting  and  counting  the  certificates  in  selected  groups.  The  birth  and 
marriage  tabulations  are  thus  necessarily  limited  within  a  somewhat 
restricted  range  permitting  no  further  expansion. 

For  deaths,  however,  tabulation  cards  have  been  in  use  since  the 
organization  of  the  state  bureau  in  1905  which  allow  a  wide  range  in 
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the  scope  of  statistical  tabulations  relating  to  mortality.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the  statistical  data  on  the  death 
certificates  are  transferred  to  tabulation  cards  such  as  are  used  in  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau  by  means  of  a  punching  machine.  The  tabu- 
lation cards  are  punched  to  show  for  each  death  the  following  particu- 
lars: Sex,  color  (or  race),  month  of  death,  age,  conjugal  (or  marital) 
condition,  birthplace,  birthplace  of  father,  birthplace  of  mother  (by 
countri^  for  the  foreign  bom),  occupation,  cause  of  death,  and  length 
of  residence  in  California.  Occupations  and  causes  of  death  are  neces- 
sarily designated  by  index  numbers,  the  key  for  occupations  being  like 
that  used  in  the  Vital  Statistics  Division  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau, 
and  the  key  for  deaths  agreeing  with  the  International  Classification 
of  Causes  of  Death.  Each  tabulation  card  also  shows,  by  certain  holes 
punched  according  to  a  definite  system,  the  registration  district  (the 
county  and  the  freeholders'  charter  city  or  other  city  or  town),  as  well 
as  the  local  registered  number  of  the  certificate  to  which  the  card 
corresponds. 

Although  the  tabulation  cards  are  meant  to  be  sorted  and  coimted  by 
electrical  tabulating  devices  such  as  are  used  in  the  Federal  Census 
Bureau  and  other  statistical  offices,  the  cards  in  the  California  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  have  heretofore  been  sorted  and  tabulated  only  by 
band.  On  this  account  the  tabulations  have  necessarily  been  limited  to 
causes  of  death,  and,  in  addition,  to  only  sex,  race,  nativity  (of  white 
decedents),  age  periods,  occupations,  and  marital  or  conjugal  condition. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  clerical  assistance  it  has  also  been  impossible  to 
make  these  detailed  tabulations  for  leading  cities  or  individual  counties, 
but  only  for  certain  geographic  divisions,  data  being  published  in  some 
cases  merely  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  However,  total  deaths  have  been 
tabulated  by  causes  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  as  well  as  for  all 
counties  in  both  1915  and  1914. 

Geographic  Divisions, — ^For  convenience  in  tabulation  the  fifty-eight 
counties  of  California  have  been  grouped  in  three  main  and  eight  minor 
geographic  divisions.  The  three  main  divisions  are  northern,  central, 
and  southern  California.  The  line  between  northern  and  central 
California  has  been  drawn  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Placer,  Sutter, 
Colusa,  Napa,  and  Sonoma  counties,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  El 
Dorado,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  and  Marin  counties.  This  dividing  line 
extends  irregularly  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  somewhat 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  line  between  central  and  southern 
California  has  been  drawn  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Inyo,  Kern,  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  San  Bernardino, 
Ixw  Angeles,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  This  line  is  famil- 
iarly located  by  Tehachapi  pass. 

In  both  northern  and  central  California,  divisions  have  been  made 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior  counties.  In  each  case  the  coast 
counties  include  some  counties  not  actually  contiguous  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  but  yet  on  the  westward  side  of  the  Coast  Range.  Moreover,  in 
central  California,  San  Francisco  and  the  other  bay  counties  (Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  Marin,  and  San  Mateo)  have  been  made  minor  geographic 
divisions.     Similarly,   in  southern   California,  Ijos  Angeles  has  been 
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made  a  minor  geographic  division  in  contrast  with  the  other  Feven 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

The  three  main  and  eight  minor  geographic  divisions  are  as  follows. 
the  counties  in  each  group  being  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  sake 
of  ready  reference : 

TABLE    1. — Main    and    Minor   Qeographlc    DIvltlont    of    Callfornlar    with    Counties 

included  In  Each. 

NOBTHEBR  OaUFOBNIA. 


Coast  counties. 
Del  Norte 
Humboldt 

T4ike 
Mendocino 

Napa 
Sonoma 

Trinity 

Interior  eounties, 
Butte 
Colusa 
Glenn 

Modoc 
Nevada 
Placer 
Plumas 

ShasU 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yuba 

Central  Caufobkia. 

San  Francisco. 

(City  and  county) 

Other  hay  counties. 
Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Marin 

San  Bfateo 

Coast  counties. 
Monterey 
San  Benito. 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Interior  counties. 
Alpine 
Amador 
Calaveras 
El  Dorado 
Fresno 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kin^s 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Merced 
Mono 

Sacramento 
San  Joaquin 
Solano 

Stanislaas 
Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Yolo 

SOUTHEBN  CaUFOBNIA. 

Los  Angeles. 

Other  counties. 
Imperial 
Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 
Santa  Barbara 

Ventura 

BIRTH.  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE  TOTALS. 

The  State. — Under  the  laws  of  1905  and  1915  for  the  registration  of 
vital  statistics  in  California,  returns  are  now  available  for  the  ten 
calendar  years,  1906  to  1915,  inclusive.  Figures  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  are  summarized  in  the  table  which  follows,  giving  the  birth,  death 
and  marriage  totals,  together  with  the  increase  and  rate  per  1,000 
population,  for  the  ten-year  period  covered  by  the  operations  of  the 
present  system. 
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TABLE  2.— BlrtH»    Death   and   Marriage  Totals,  with    Increase  and   Rate   per   1,000 

Population,  for  California:  1906  to  1915. 


Tear 


1515 

MJtA  VUO. 

\m          _ 

191S          .-.    - - - 

1912       _ ,„ 

mi                            -                   -           _   _-- 

1910            

1909 - 

IKS    

1907 __ 

ia« _       _            -. 

1915    

Deaths. 

1914    

1913    - 

191J    

mi    

1910    

1909    ..               _ 

1908    _ _ 

1907    .  ..        _            _ 

1815    

Marriages. 

19U    

mi    _ _ 

1910    

19Q0    _     . 

1907 

1908    

48,075 
46.012 
48.852 
89.330 
84.828 
32.188 
30.882 
28,077 
24,674 
20.974 


89.026 
37.537 
38,590 
36,709 
34,012 
32,308 
30,985 
31.287 
81.006 
20.308 


81.451 
81.902 
31.883 
81,276 
27.308 
24,937 
22,917 
21,739 
23,005 
21,317 


2.063 
2,160 
4.G22 
4,602 
2,690 
1.256 
2306 
3.403 
3,700 


1.489 

4.0 

•1.062 

•2.8 

1300 

5.1 

2,697 

7.9 

1,614 

5.0 

1,413 

4.6 

•302 

•1.0 

192 

0.6 

1,792 

6.1 

•451 

519 

107 

3,978 

2,906 

2,020 

1.178 

•1,266 

1.688 


•1.4 
1.7 
0.8 

14.6 
9.5 
8.8 
5.4 

•5.5 
7.9 


18.7 
13.6 
14.4 
14.2 
18.7 
18.5 
18.4 
14.1 
14.6 
14.4 


11.0 
11.5 
11.7 
12.1 
11.0 
10.4 
9.9 
9.8 
10.8 
10.5 


'Decrease. 


While  the  death  and  marriage  totals  for  California  have  fluctuated 
somewhat  in  the  ten  years,  each  having  decreased  twice  at  long  intervals, 
the  birth  total  has  grown  steadily  in  successive  years,  rising  from 
20,974  in  1906  to  24,674  in  1907,  28,077  in  1908,  30,882  in  1909,  32,138 
in  1910,  34,828  in  1911,  39,330  in  1912,  43,852  in  1913,  46,012  in  1914, 
and  48,075  in  1915.  Beginning  with  1911,  moreover,  the  aggregate 
birth  registration  in  California  has  exceeded  the  annual  death  total  in 
increasing  degree,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  rising  from  816,  or 
2.4  per  cent,  in  1911  to  2,621,  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  1912,  to  5,253,  or  13.6 
per  cent,  in  1913,  to  no  less  than  8,475,  or  22.6  per  cent,  in  1914,  and 
even  to  9,049,  or  23.2  per  cent,  in  1915.  Stillbirths  are  excluded  from 
birth  and  death  tabulations  in  all  cases  throughout  this  report. 

The  death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  rose  from  29,303  for  1906  to 
31.095  for  1907  and  to  only  31,287  for  1908,  falling  back  to  30,985 
for  1909  but  then  rising  again  to  32,398  for  1910,  34,012  for  1911, 
36,709  for  1912,  and  38,599  for  1913,  falling  a  second  time  to  37,537 
for  1914  and  finally  rising  once  more  to  39,026  for  1915.  The  increase 
of  1,792,  or  6.1  per  cent,  for  1906  to  1907  was  followed  by  a  gain  of 
only  192,  or  0.6  per  cent,  for  1907  to  1908  and  a  loss  of  302,  or  1.0  per 
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cent,  for  1908  to  1909,  the  death  total  for  1909  being  thus  less  by  110 
than  that  for  1907.  However,  the  increase  of  1,413,  or  4.6  per  cent  for 
1909  to  1910,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  greater  gains  of  1,614,  or  5.0 
per  cent,  for  1910  to  1911,  of  2,697,  or  7.9  per  cent,  for  1911  to  1912. 
and  of  1,890,  or  5.1  per  cent,  for  1912  to  1913.  The  decrease  of  1,062, 
or  2.8  per  cent,  for  1913  to  1914  was  followed  by  the  greater"*  increase 
of  1,489,  or  4.0  per  cent,  for  1914  to  1915. 

The  marriage  total,  beginning  with  21,317  for  1906,  rose  to  an  early 
maximum  of  23,005  for  1907,  dropping  then  to  21,739  for  1908,  but 
rising  thereafter  to  22,917  for  1909,  24,937  for  1910,  27,303  for  1911. 
31,276  for  1912,  31,383  for  1913,  and  31,902  for  1914,  this  maxunum 
for  the  ten-year  period  being  followed  by  the  somewhat  smaller  total 
of  31,451  for  1915.  The  early  increase  of  1,688,  or  7.9  per  cent,  for 
1906  to  1907  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  1,266,  or  5.5  per  cent 
for  1907  to  1908  offset  in  part  by  the  succeeding  gain  of  1,178,  or  5.4 
per  cent,  for  1908  to  1909.  The  gains  in  marriages  were  then  succes- 
sively greater,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  the  whole  period  1909 
to  1912,  the  increase  being  2,020,  or  8.8  per  cent,  for  1909  to  1910, 
2.366,  or  9.5  per  cent,  for  1910  to  1911,  and  3,973,  or  14.6  per  cent,  for 
1911  to  1912.  In  1912  to  1913,  however,  the  increase  in  marriages  was 
only  107,  or  0.3  per  cent,  and  in  1913  to  1914  the  increase  was  likewise 
only  519,  or  1.7  per  cent.  These  small  gains  were  followed  by  a  decrease 
of  451,  or  1.4  per  cent,  in  1914  to  1915.  The  small  gains  in  1913  and 
1914  and  the  actual  decrease  in  1915,  in  connection  with  the  sharp 
drop  in  the  marriage  total  for  1908,  indicate  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  people  to  avoid  matrimony  during  periods  of  financial  stringency  or 
uncertainty. 

With  reference  to  successive  increases  in  births  shown  in  Table  2, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  neces- 
sarily grow  less  and  less  as  registration  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plete, since  the  early  gains  were  swollen  by  improved  registration  while 
recent  gains  include  little  except  the  natural  growth  of  population. 
Thus,  the  greatest  relative  increase  shown  is  that  of  3,700,  or  17.6  per 
oent,  for  1906  to  1907,  due  mainly  to  improved  registration,  while  the 
greatest  absolute  increases,  largely  in  births  occurring,  were  those  of 
4,502,  or  12.9  per  cent,  for  1911  to  1912  and  of  4,522,  or  11.5  per  cent 
for  1912  to  1913.  The  subsequent  increases  in  birth  totals  of  2,160,  or 
4.9  per  cent,  for  1913  to  1914  and  of  2,063,  or  4.5  per  cent,  for  19U 
to  1915,  though  apparently  rather  small,  are  really  quite  great  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  appear  for  a  period  with  the  marriage  total 
stationary  or  decreasing. 

In  fact,  analysis  of  the  increase  in  the  California  birth  total  for 
1915  over  1914  shows  that  there  were  marked  decreases  in  several 
leading  cities  in  the  state  which  were  overcome  only  by  the  stimulus 
for  improved  completeness  in  birth  registration  produced  by  the  new 
law  in  effect  from  August  8,  1915.  The  new  law  changed  birth  regis- 
tration requirements  particularly  for  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  as 
these  places  were  now  first  constituted  primary  birth  registration  dis- 
tricts reporting  directly  to  the  central  state  bureau.  The  law  was  in 
operation  only  for  the  last  five  months  of  1915  but  the  good  results 
produced  in  that  period  were  sufficient  for  decreases  in  birth  totals  in 
several  leading  cities  for  the  whole  year  to  be  more  than  overcome  bv 
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marked  improvements  in  the  completeness  of  the  registration  of  births 
in  California  in  the  closing  months,  especially  notable  as  to  births 
occurring  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  state. 

The  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  was  highest  of  all,  16.8,  for 
1915  and  next  highest,  16.7,  for  1914.  Moreover,  the  birth  rate  has 
moved  upward  ever  since  1906  without  any  break  whatever,  while  the 
death  and  marriage  rates  have  each  suffered  diminutions  in  the  course 
of  the  ten-year  period.  Thus  the  death  rates  of  13.7  and  13.6  for  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  are  about  the  same  as  the  rates  for  1909  to 
1911,  inclusive,  and  are  somewhat  less  than  the  rates  for  1912  and  1913 
or  for  the  earlier  period,  1906  to  1908.  Similarly,  the  marriage  rates 
of  11.0  and  11.5  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  are  less  than  the 
corresponding  rates  for  both  1912  and  1913,  though  greater  than  the 
marriage  rate  for  any  year  between  1906  and  1910,  the  rate  for  1915 
being  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  1911.  In  the  ten  years,  1906  to  1915, 
the  minimum  marriage  rate  was  that  of  9.8  for  1908  and  the  maximum 
was  that  of  12.1  for  1912. 

Geographic  Divisions, — The  following  table  gives  the  birth,  death  and 
marriage  totals  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  the  last  two  years, 
together  with  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  for  only  births  and 
deaths  (marriages  having  decreased)  in  1914  to  1915. 

TABLE  3. — Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Totaia,  with  Increase  in  Births  and  Deaths, 

for  Qeographic  Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


G«offr»pUc  dlvlaion 


Blrtlu 


Deaths 


Uarrlagea 


1915 


1914 


1915 


1914 


1915 


1914 


Increase:  1914  to  1915 
Number        '        Per  cent 


S3 


I 


» 


The  State    !  4S,075  ;  46,012 


39,026  I   87,537 


Nortbem    Galifornla.-i 

<-'OMt  counties  

Interior  counties  ... 

C<ntral  California   ... 

Stn  Trandsco  

Other  bay   counties. 

Cosft  counties 

IntCTlor  counties 

SoQtbem    California.. 

Log  Angeles   

Other  counties 


4,562  I 

1,923 

2,639 

23,499 
7.624 
6.075 
3,084 
8.766 

18,014 

12,106 

5.9C8 


4,203  ,  4,101 
1,8C9  I  2,068 
2,394   I     2,013 


31,451      31.902      2,C63      1,489         4.5 


21.335 
7,646 
5342 
2,671 
8,176 


20,803 
7,259 
4,706 
2,610 
6,228 


17,474      14.122 

12,378        9.590 

5,096        4,532 


3,957 
2,014 
],M3 

2D,(j89 
6,9J0 
4,576 
2,472 
6,101 

13.491 
9,038 
4,453 


2,497 
1,269 
1,228 

17,328 
6  817 
4,ir)2 
1,665 
4,694 


2,650 
1,349 
1,801 

17,318 
6,216 
4,250 

i,9as 

4.949 


11,626  11,934 
6.981  i  7,441 
4,645        4,193 


359 
114 
245 

1,164 
•22 
233 
363 
590 

540 

•272 

812 


144 
74 
70 

714 
319 
130 
138 
127 

631 

552 
81 


8.5 

6.3 

10.2 

4.8 
•0.3 

4.0 
13.6 

7.2 

3.1 
*2.2 
15.9 


4.0 

3.6 
3.7 
3.6 

3.6 
4.6 
2.8 
5.6 
2.1 

4.7 
6.1 

1.8 


Northern  and  Central 

CsMfomla    \  30.061 

Coast  counties  i  18,666 

Interior  counties   ...  11.406 

Metropolitan  area  ..;  13.699 

Rural  counties ,  16^62 

1 
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28,588  1 1  24,904  24,046  19,825  19,968 

17.968  I  16.663  16.002  13,903  18,718 

10.570  '  8,241    8,044  5,922  6,250 

13.488  I  11.965  11,516  i  10.969  10,466 

16.060  12,989  12,530  8,856  '  9.502 


1,523 

858 

6.3 

3.6 

688 

661 

3.8 

4.1 

835 

197 

7.9 

2.4 

211 

449 

1.6 

3.9 

1,312 

409 

8.7 

3.3 
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The  increase  shown  for  California  as  a  whole  in  1914  to  1915  (when 
marriages  decreased  by  451  or  1.4  per  cent)  was  2,063  or  4.5  per  cent 
for  births,  but  only  1,489  or  4.0  per  cent  for  deaths. 

The  rate  of  gain  in  birth  registration  totals  was  greatest  for  northern 
California,  8.5,  and  next  for  central  California,  4.8,  against  only  3.1 
for  southern  California.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  birth  total 
for  San  Francisco  and  a  considerable  drop  in  that  for  Los  Angeles. 
However,  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  birth  total  was  highest  among  minor 
geographic  divisions  for  southern  California  except  Los  Angeles,  15.9 ; 
next  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  13.6;  and  next  for 
the  interior  counties  of  northern  California,  10.2.  The  per  cent  of 
increase  in  the  birth  total  was  only  1.6  for  the  metropolitan  area  as 
compared  with  8.7  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  deaths  was  4.7  for  southern  California 
but  only  3.6  for  northern  as  well  as  for  central  California  also.  Among 
minor  geographic  divisions  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  greatest  for 
Los  Angeles,  6.1;  next  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  5.6; 
and  next  for  San  Francisco,  4.6.  The  per  cent  was  3.9  for  the  metro- 
politan area  but  only  3.3  for  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central 
California. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  the  marriage  total  for  1914  to 
1915,  mentioned  heretofore  as  to  the  state,  appeared  in  all  main  and 
minor  geographic  divisions  except  only  San  Francisco  and  southern 
California  outside  Los  Angeles. 

Counties. — Table  4  shows  the  birth,  death  and  marriage  totals  for 
counties  as  well  as  the  numerical  increase  in  1914  to  1915. 
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TABLE  4. — Birth,    Death   and    Marriage   Totals,   with    Increase,   for   Counties:    1914 

to  1915. 


County 


Births 


Dcmtlis 


MarrUset 


Incrcftw:  1914  to  1915 


1915 


1914 


1915 


191i 


1915 


CsUfomla     '  48.075  ,  45,012  1,  89,095     87,587     81,451      81,902 


.\UiDeds    

Alpine 

Amsdor 

Butte 

CalsTeras 


Coluis   ^ 

<*ODtrs  Costa  

W  Norte   

tl  Dorado 

FretDo     .. . ^ 

Glciui    

Humboldt    ! 

Imperial    

Kern  iirmmiiiiriiirri 

Itafi 

Uke 

Lassen  

Lot  Ancelcs  

Madera    

Msrln 

Mariposa    — — - 

Mendocfno  

Mcreed  ............•..—-.- 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey    | 

Nsps    I 

Nerada    , 

Orange    . 


1  4.500 

4,519 

1     4 

4 

180 

122 

513 

472 

n 

76 

140 

125 

707 

578 

Placer 

Phunas    ««._ ..... ...... 

ttrerslde    111.1 I 

Haenunento    

Ssn  Benito 


San  Bernardino  . 

8in  DIeffo  

Sstt  Franciseo   .. 

San  Joaquin  

Sin  Lois  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Ssnta  Clara 

Santa  Cms 

SbaaU 

Skrra 

Stokiyoo   

Solaoo 

S<nionia    - 

Sntttt 

l^bsma — . 

Trtnitj   

Tuisre 

Toolomns   .. 

Vmtora    

Toio . 

Toba    


58 

102 

1.868 

105 
448 
421 
18 
686 

860 

82 

110 

12,106 

197 

271 
81 
857 
891 
110 

1 

360 

207 

187 

1,185 

874 

59 

611 

1,628 

218 

1,211 
1,472 
7,624 
1,081 
318 

497 
580 
1,678 
475 
251 

88 
807 
400 
745 
616 

119 

166 

31 

828 

51 
418 
240 
159 


89 

94 

1,827 

120 
606 

824  I 

19! 

641, 

800  I 

71 

85 

12,878 

184 

243 

21 
287 
807 

86 

9 
312 
188 

156  ,j 
692' 

307 
46, 

022  I 

1,666  1 
124 

l/)93  ' 

1.567  ' 

7,646  ' 

M6| 

291  I 

507 
476 
1,463  I 
481 
251 

42 
327 
402  1; 
602  ' 
606  ' 

87 
160 

29 
689  ' 


8^677 

2 

120 

868 

06 

108 


14 

114 

1,071 

70 
870 
270 

48 
465 


279 

32 

809 

217 

89 

6 
208 
551 
219 

620 

251 

TO 

468 

1.165 

108 

1.148 
1,366 
7,2S9 
1,148 
232 

861 
384 
1.662 
410 
231 

87 
189 
824 
720 
869 

72 
145 

43 
445 


8JS69; 

2: 
136 
840 
92 

85, 
885 

18, 

100  I 

1,001  I 

71 
414 
819 

42 
468 


2,864 

2 

85 

216 

88 

40 

269 

86 

87 

805 

52 
805 
216 

87 
444 


289 

88 

880 

182 

68 

5 
280 
497 
223 
602 

221 
44 

440 

1.225 

116 

1.139 
1,300 
6,940 
1,066 
220 

343 
395 
1.477 
379 
218 

42 
213 
342 
655 
316 

70 
147 

43 
419 


657 

17 

167 

139 

64 

3 

177 

230 

97 

1,401 

89 

36 

482 

945 

63 

726 

1.353 

6,817 

791 

193 

362 
283 
966 
276 
120 

12 

177 
232 
482 
269 

48 

107 

21 

345 


2,883 

1 

50 

235 

81 

51 

270 

25 

83 

966 

77 
827 
266 

47 
437 


221 

191 

210 

207 

81 

57 

28 

44 

60 

67 

59 

62 

9,590 

9,088 

6,981 

7.441 

88 

85 

93 

84 

780 

14 

216 

148 

75 

2 

195 

106 

82 

1.855 

86 

80 

402 

1.164 

76 

749 

1.227 

6,216 

715 

218 

367 
811 
1.142 
272 
153 

13 
197 
201 
526 
268 

40 
104 

13 
882 


88 

^  \ 

104 

59 

54 

332  ' 

286 

258 

184 

198 

243 

211  i 

193 

115 

125 

130  I 

u 

163  - 

134 

116 

96 

1914   Births  .  Deaths 


81 

t 

17 

41 

• 

15 
134 

14 

8 

156 


97  ' 

•  I 

44 

50 

11  I 
25  ' 

18 

28 
10 
70 
84 
24 


48 

24 

81 

496 

67 
18 

89 

118 

• 

95 
22 

• 

114 
210 

53 
13 

82 

6 

2 

189 

18 

86 

• 

29 


1 

• 

80 

24 

• 

562 
8 

• 

85 

• 

1 
18 

54 

• 

18 

80 
26 

28 

• 


9 

56 

319 

82 

12 

18 

• 

86 
31 
13 

• 

65 
43 

2 

t 
26 


28 
18 
29 


Mar- 

riascs 


2,063  ,  1.489 


118 
t 

28 
6 

28 

4 

• 

5 


82 
15 
46 

8 

6 

80 


126 
60 
79 


8 
3 

8 


20 
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I:  »?r-*an  f r  =l  ti:s  iJ.->  tiat  in  1914  to  1915  the  birth  registration 

''■*^  ^— •-—  ren4^3)ed  stationary  in  two,  and 


d^freawd  ii:  •:=.>  sLrtr^^n.  T*^  death  to4aI  roae  in  thirty-five  eoonties, 
it-xd  *t-.I  in  r»  .  an-i  f-Il  ^-5  in  tw«ity-one.  The  marriages  increased 
in  oc>  tw^n*7-±r.»  x-cnties  azMl  denTeaacd    as  in  the  state  as  a  whole) 

For  tb?  firry  <e»:in::«»  shi:-win^  inervases  in  births  the  rates  of  gain 
rane^l  m  f  II  w»:  San  Benito,  71  S;  Orange.  71^;  Tuolumne,  54.5; 
Marlfoo,  47.»>:  Siv:^r.  36  S;  Del  Norte,  S5.9;  Imperial,  29.9;  Lassen. 
29.4:  Plum^^.  2S3:  M<:<loe,  27.9:  Mereed.  27.4:  Ventura,  25.9;  Mendo^ 
.'ino.  24  4:  San^a  Bart^ara.  23.9:  Contra  Cceta,  23,4;  Yuba,  22.3;  Placer, 
21  S:  Tulan^.  2«»^:  XrTada.  19.9:  Kings.  16.7;  Lake,  15.5;  Monterey, 
15.4:  S;tii*a  Tiara,  14.4:  Amador.  13.9:  Napa,  13.1;  Colusa,  12.0, 
Marin,  11.5:  San  Bernardino.  lO.S:  San  Joaquin,  10.1;  Butte,  8.7; 
Fre«io.  S.5:  SoEf-ma,  7.7:  San  Luis  Obispo,  7.6:  Madera,  7.1;  Kem  and 
Trinity,  each  6  9:  Tehama,  3.S;  Stanislaus,  2.2;  Alameda,  1.8;  and 
El  Dorado,  0.9. 

For  the  thirty-five  eonnties  reporting  more  deaths  in  1915  than  in 
1914,  the  per  cents  of  increase  were  as  follows :  Plumas,  59.1 ;  Lake,  42.1 ; 
Colusa,  27.1 :  Yuba,  21.6;  Mono,  20.0;  Merced,  19.2;  Kings,  15.7;  Placer 
and  Stanislaus,  each  13.6;  Napa  and  Ventura,  each  10.9;  Sonoma,  9.9; 
Yolo,  9.3;  Butte  and  Santa  Cruz,  each  8.2;  San  Joaquin,  7.7;  Calaveras, 
6  5;  Monterey  and  Riverside,  each  6.4;  Tulare,  6.2;  Los  Angeles,  6.1; 
Sbafita,  6.0;  Santa  Clara,  5.8;  San  Luis  Obispo,  5.5;  San  Mateo,  5.2; 
El  Dorado  and  San  Francisco,  each  4.6;  San  Diego,  4.3;  Madera,  3.5; 
Alameda,  3.3;  Orange,  3.0;  Sutter,  2.9;  Inyo,  2.4;  Contra  Costa,  1.0; 
and  San  Bernardino,  0.8. 

The  per  cents  of  increase  in  marriages  for  the  twenty-five  counticK 
showing  pains  in  1914  to  1915  were  as  follows:  Alpine,  100.0  (from  1 
to  2)  ;  Trinity,  61.5  (from  13  to  21) ;  Mono,  50.0  (from  2  to  3) ;  Del 
Norte,  44.0;  Mariposa,  21.4;  Yuba,  20.8;  Plumas,  20.0;  Riverside,  19.9; 
Nevada,  18.3 ;  Napa,  16.2 ;  Solano,  15.4 ;  El  Dorado,  12.1 ;  San  Joaquin. 
11.0;  Madera,  10.7;  San  Diego,  10.3;  San  Francisco,  9.7;  Tuolumne,  9.3; 
Sutter,  7.5;  Calaveras,  6.5;  Placer,  3.5;  Orange,  3.4;  Tehama,  2.9; 
Kern,  1.6 ;  Santa  Cruz,  1.5 ;  and  Kings,  1.4. 

Cities. — Birth  and  death  totals  are  available  only  for  freeholders* 
charter  cities,  of  which  there  were  thirty-four  in  1915,  thirty-two  in 
1914  and  1913,  thirty-one  in  1912,  twenty-nine  in  1911,  twenty-six  in 
1910  and  1909,  and  twenty-four  in  1908  and  1907.  The  two  additional 
cities  for  1915  had  totals  as  follows:  Alhambra,  44 births  and  87  deaths; 
and  Bakersfield,  172  births  and  286  deaths.  The  figures  for  these  two 
cities  do  not  prevent  the  totals  for  thirty-four  cities  in  1915  and  thirty- 
one  in  1914  from  being  quite  closely  comparable.  The  following  table 
pr(**onts  birth  and  death  totals  for  the  several  chartered  cities  in  1915 
and  1914,  toj^cther  with  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  in  each 
cHse. 
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TABLE  5.— Birth  and  Death  Totals,  with  Increase,  for  Individual  Cities  and  Rest  of 

SUte:  1915  and  1914. 


City 


Births 


1915 


1914 


Deaths 


1915 


CaUfornla 

Pncbolders*   ebarter  cities.. 

Noitbern    OaUfornls: 

Eureka    

Napa   _ 

Petahmia 

Santa  Rota  

Grau  Valky  


48^075     46,012  \\  30,020 


2B,fia9     28,694 


Ontral  California: 
San  Prajsdseo  ... 

Alameda    - 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

BJchmood 

San  Rafael 

Monterey 

Salinas    

Ssn  Luis  Obispo.. 

Palo  Alto  

San  Jose 

Santa  Crux  

Watson  viUe   

Presno    „ 

Bakerslleid    

Saeramento 

Stockton    

VaUeJo    

Modesto  _. 


Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles   

Alhambra    

Looff  Beach 

Pasadena    

Pomona  

Santa  Monica 

lUTendde   

San  Bernardino  ... 

Ban   Diego   

Santa  Barbara  ... 


Rest  of  State. 


237 
119 
117 
178 
74 


7.024 
443 
760 

3.017 

328 

107 

fiS 

58 

110 

48 

500 

151 

218 

7W 

172 

1.253 
564 
180 
124 


7,807 
44 
440 
002 
201 
200 
274 
370 

1.018 
296 

19.506 


246 
lU 
147 
187 
43 


7,016 

414 

813 

2.987 

284 

101 

66 

47 

120 

00 

675 

100 

210 

731 

1.290 
408 
200 
130 


8,222 

473 
036 
200 
198 
299 
341 
1.101 
200 


23,821 


Zzs 
110 

90 
167 

07 


7.259 

299 

498 

2,109 

100 

92 

78 

56 

119 

30 

403 

190 

70 

377 

280 

997  , 

725 

122 

146 


5,853 
87 
431 
496 
109 
187 
217 
358 

1.003 
232 


Incresse:  1914  to  1915 


223 
84 
80 

129 
78 


6,940 

290 

436 

2,116 

142 

80 

62 

68 

101 

28 

461 

181 

81 

430 


422 
458 
144 
189 
219 
352 
946 
260 


Number 


Per  cent 


Births  ,  Deaths  ,  Births 


1914 

87,687   2,003  |  1,489 
22,626  i    *26   1.296 


J 


1.000 
604 
169  ' 
109 


5.044 


31  ' 


29 


80 
44 

0 

48  i 

11 

•  I 

•  \ 
8 

172  , 

•  ' 

151 


44 

1 

7 

29 
17 
89 


17,418      15.205      15,012        2.088 


6 
32 
10 
28 


819 
9 
58 
64 
18 
12 

11 

• 

18 
2 
2 

9 

• 

280 

101 

SO 


209 

87 

9 

88 

25 

• 

6 

57 

• 

193 


4.5 
•0.1 

* 
7.2 

72.1 


7.0 

• 

2.7 
15.6 

6.9 
78.2 

23.4 

• 

8.8 


Deaths 

4.0 

6.8 


2.2 
38.1 
12.5 
21.7 


4.6 

3.1 

13.3 

2.6 

12.7 

15.0 

17.7 

• 

17.8 
7.1 
0.4 
5.0 


37.6 


0.5 

3.6 

• 

8.5 

1.7 

43.2 

12.0 


28.5 
33.0 


3.7 


2.1 
8.3 

17.4 

• 

1.7 

6.0 

• 

1.3 


'Decrease. 

^Leea  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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For  chartered  eitieK  as  a  elass  the  birth  total  was  28,569  in  1915  and 
28,594  in  1914,  a  slight  decrease  of  25,  or  0.1  per  cent,  bein^  showTi. 
The  death  total  for  cities  was  23,821  in  1915  and  22,525  in  1914,  the 
increase  beinp:  1,296,  or  5.8  per  cent. 

For  all  the  rest  of  the  state  the  birth  total  was  19.506  in  1915  and 
17,418  in  1914  (a  pain  of  2,088  or  12.0  per  cent),  while  the  death  total 
was  15,205  in  1915  and  15,012  in  1914  (an  increase  of  only  193  or  1,3 
per  cent) .  While  the  increase  in  the  death  total  was  very  much  greater, 
both  numerically  and  proportionately,  for  chartered  cities  than  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  state,  yet  these  cities  actually  showed  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  birth  total  in  contrast  with  a  very  marked  gain  in  the  birth 
total  for  the  state  outside  such  cities.  An  explanation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  new  registration  law  of  1915  provided  so  great  a  stimulus 
for  better  reporting  of  births  that  decreases  in  several  of  the  leading 
chartered  cities  were  offset  by  returns  of  substantial  completeness  for 
the  closing  months  from  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  these  being 
included  in  the  table  in  totals  for  the  state  outside  chartered  cities. 

Of  the  thirty -two  chartered  cities  shown  for  both  1915  and  1914,  only 
fifteen  reported  increases  in  birth  registration  for  1915  over  1914,  while 
seventeen  indicated  decreases,  those  with  decreased  birth  registration 
totals  including  populous  cities  like  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Berkeley,  Fresno,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Riverside,  and 
others.  At  the  same  time  altogether  twenty-three  of  the  thirty-two 
cities  reported  more  deaths  in  1915  than  in  1914,  while  only  nine 
showed  fewer  deaths  in  the  later  year. 

For  the  fifteen  freeholders'  charter  cities  showing  increases  in  birth 
registration  the  rates  of  gain  ranged  as  follows:  Monterey,  78.2;  Grass 
Valley,  72.1;  Santa  Barbara,  43.2;  Stockton,  37.5;  Salinas,  23.4;  Rich- 
mond,  15.5 ;  San  Bernardino,  8.5 ;  Napa,  7.2 ;  Alameda,  7.0 ;  San  Rafael 
5.9;  Watsonville,  3.8;  Santa  Monica,  3.6;  Oakland,  2.7;  San  Diego,  1.7; 
and  Pomona,  0.5. 

For  the  twenty-three  chartered  cities  reporting  increased  death  totals 
the  per  cents  of  increase  were  as  follows:  Napa,  38.1;  Modesto,  33.0: 
Stockton,  28.5;  Santa  Rosa,  21.7;  San  Luis  Obispo,  17.8;  Monte- 
rey, 17.7 ;  Santa  Monica,  17.4 ;  San  Rafael,  15.0 ;  Berkeley,  13.3 ;  Rich- 
mond, 12.7;  Petaluma,  12.5;  Pasadena,  8.3;  Palo  Alto,  7.1;  San  Diego, 
6.0;  Santa  Cruz,  5.0;  San  Francisco,  4.6;  Los  Angeles,  3.7;  Alameda, 
3.1;  Oakland,  2.6;  Eureka,  2.2;  Long  Beach,  2.1;  San  Bernardino,  1.7; 
and  San  Jose,  0.4. 

BIRTH  AND  DEATH  TOTALS  COMPARED. 

Geographic  Divitfions. — Comparison  of  the  birth  and  death  totals  for 
creographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  given  in  Table  6,  shows  that  the 
birth  registration  exceeded  the  death  total  each  year  for  ever>'  main 
and  minor  geographic  division  except  only  the  coast  counties  of  north- 
ern California.  In  this  one  group,  moreover,  the  shortage  of  births 
below  deaths  was  somewhat  less  in  1915  than  in  1914.  General  improve- 
ment in  the  completeness  of  birth  registration  is  indicated  also  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  many  geographic  divisions  reporting  each  year  more 
births  and  deaths,  except  only  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  w^as  considerably  greater,  both  numerically 
and  proportionately,  in  1915  then  in  1914.     Ilence  the  excess  of  births 
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over  deaths  for  California  as  a  whole  was  no  less  than  9,049,  or  2.S.2 
per  cent,  in  1915  as  eompared  with  8,475,  or  22.6  per  cent,  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  Los  Angeles  was  considerably 
less  in  1915  than  in  1914,  w^hile  the  corresponding  excess  for  the  rest 
of  southern  California  was  very  much  greater  in  the  last  year  covered 
than  in  the  year  before.  A  similar  contrast  appears  between  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  somewhat  less  in  1915  than  in  1914  for 
the  metropolitan  area  but  was  considerably  greater  in  the  later  year 
than  in  the  year  preceding  for  the  rural  coimties  of  northern  and 
central  California. 

The  detailed  figures  for  geographic  divisions  appear  in  Table  6,  which 
follows : 

TABLE  6.— Birth    and     Death    Totals    Compared,    for    Geographic    Divisions:    1915 

and  1914. 


GeoffraptUc  dlvlsloo 


Exoess  of  Urtlu  oivr  (iestliii 


1915 


1914 


Births 


DeAthfl  I  Blrtha 


Number 


Per  ceiit 


The    State    '   48.075      39,026      46,012 


Northern  CaUfomia  4.562 

CoMt  counties  1,923 

Interior  counties    2,639 

Central  CaUfomia  25,499 

Stn  Francisco 7,624 

Other  bay  counties 6,075 


Coast  counties 
Interior  counties 

Southern  California 

Los  Angeles    

Other  counties    .. 


Northern  and  Central  California.. 

Coaat  counties  

Interior  counties   


Metropolitan    area    

Roral  counties  


3,034 
8.^66 

18.014 

12.106 

5.906 

30,C61 

18.656 
11.405 

13,699 
16.362 


4.101 
2.C88 
2,013 

3)303 
7,259 
4,706 
2,610 
6.228 

14,122 

4,532 


4.203 
1.8C9 
2,394 

24.335 
7,646 
5342 
2,671 
8.176 

17.474 

12.378 

5.096 


24,904      28,538 


16,663 
8,241 

11,965 
12,939 


17,968 
10,570 

13.488 
15,050 


Deaths 


37.537 

3.967 
2.014  I 
1,943 

20,089 
6.940 
4,576 
2.472  i 

6,101 ; 

I 

13,491 

9,038 

4,453 

I 

24,Oi6 

16,C<y2 
8,044 

11,516 
12,530 


1915 

9,049 

461  I 
•165 
626 

4,696 
365 

1,360 
424 

2,538 

3,892 
2,516 
1.376 


1911 


8,475 

246 

•2C5 
451 

4,246 
706 

1,266 
199 

2,075 

3.963 

3,340 

613 


5,157  ,     4,492 


1,993 
3,16* 

1,734 
3,423 


1,966 
2,5% 

1.972 
2.520 


1915 


23.2 

11.2 
*7.9 
31.1 

22.6 
5.0 
29.1 
16.2 
40.8 

27.6 
26.2 
30.4 

20.7 

12.0 
38.4 

14.5 
26.5 


1914 


22.6 

6.2 

♦10.2 

23.2 

21.1 
10.2 
27.7 
8.1 
34.0 

29.5 
37.0 
14.4 

18.7 

12.3 
31.4 

17.1 
2(>.l 


'Shortage  of  births  below  deaths. 


Cities. — Table  7  presents  similar  fifrures  for  the  chartered  cities  (niim- 
hering  thirty-four  in  1915  and  thirty-two  in  1914)  and  for  the  rest  of 
California. 
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TABLE  7. — Birth   and    Death   Totals   Compared,   for   Individual   Cities  and   Rest  of 

State:   1915  and   1914. 


Excess  of  births  oTcr  dnths 

ipifc 

1911                       > 

Namhor 

Pnroni 

Cltj 

Births 

— 

DemtlM 

1914 

1 

Births 

Deaths 

1915 

191S 

1 

1914 

California  .. . 

48,075 

89,020 

46^012 

87,687 

1 

1 
9.049 

8,476 

1 

28J 

2W 

Freeholdera'  charter  cities 

28,569 

23,821 

i  28.694 

22.526 

4.748 

6.C60 

19J 

asj 

Northern  California: 

Eureka 

237 
119 

228 
116 

246 
111 

223 
84 

9 
3 

22 
27 

S.9 

2.6; 

9.9 

Napa 

IM 

Petaluma  

117 

90 

1       1*^ 

80 

27 

67 

80.0 

SJS 

Santa  Rosa  

t        178 

157 

1       187 

129 

21 

58 

13.4  1 

45.0 

Grass  Valley  

74 

67 

48 

j 

73 

7 

• 

10.4 

• 

Central  California: 

1 

1 

1 

San  Frandsco 

7,624 

7,250 

7,646 

6^940 

366 

706 

6.0 

102 

Alameda    

443 

299 

414 

290 

144 

124 

48.2 

42.8 

Berkeley   _ 

766 

493 

818 

435 

273 

378 

55.4 

86J 

Oakland   

8,017 

2.169 

2.937 

2.115  1 

848 

822 

39.1 

SW 

Riehniond    ._ 

328 

160 

.       28* 

142 

168 

142 

106.0 

100.0 

San  Rafael 

107 

92 

101 

80 

15 

21 

16.3 

26J 

Monterey 

98 

73 

55 

62 

25 

• 

84.2 

• 

Salinas 

58 

55 

47 

58 

5 

•   ; 

6.6 

• 

San    Luis   Obispo 

110 

119 

120 

101  ' 

• 

19 

• 

US 

Palo  Alto  

48 

30 

60 

28 

18 

38 

60.0 

135,7 

San  Jose  

560 

463 

675 

461 

97 

114 

21.0 

24.7 

Santa  Cruz 

151 

190 

lao 

181 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Watsonvllle    _ 

218 
707 

T6 
377 

:     210 

731 

81 
480 

142 
830 

129 
801 

188.8 
87.5 

159i 

Fresno  - 

50.0 

Bakerslleld    _ 

172 

1,253 

554 

286 
997 
725 

,     1.290 
408 

.. 1 

1,066 
664 

• 

256 

• 

1 

"IS' 

• 

• 

25.7 

• 

Sacramento    

fXSi 

Stockton    _ 

• 

Vallejo    

189 
124 

122 
145 

200 

139 

159 
109 

67 

• 

41 
80 

I 

HJ9 

• 

Si 

Modesto   

273 

Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles  

7.867 

5,853 

8.222 

6,644 

2.(H4 

2.578 

MJ& 

45.T 

Alhambra    

44 
446 

87 
431 

« 
15 

61 

• 
Z3 

lAiug  Beach 

473 
686 
200 
198 
299 
341 
1,101 

422 

Itl 

Pasadena 

602 
201 
200 
274 
370 
1,018 

496 
169 
187 

1        217 
358 

'     1,008 

458 

144 
189 
219  i 
352  ' 
946 

106 
32 
13 
67 
•         12 
15 

177 
56 

1 

4 
80 

• 

156 

21.4 

18.9 

7.0 

26J 

8.4 

1.5 

38.4 

Pomona    

a&9 

Santa  Monica  

11 

Riverside   

963 

San   Bernardino   

• 

San    Diego   

M.4 

Santa  Barbara _. 

295 
19,506 

!        232 
15,206 

1 

806 
17.418 

260 

15,012 

\ 

63 
4.801 

• 
2,406 

27.2 
88.3 

• 

Rest  of  State - 

K^O 

•Shortage  of  births  below  deaths. 

For  chartered  cities  as  a  class  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
only  4,748,  or  19.9  per  cent,  in  1915  as  compared  with  6,069,  or  26.9 
per  cent,  in  1914.  For  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  however,  the  births 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  4,301,  or  as  much  as  28.3  per  cent,  in  1915, 
against  merely  2,406,  or  16.0  per  cent,  in  1914.  The  diminishing  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  shown  for  chartered  cities  in  contrast  with  the 
growing  excess  of  the  same  kind  for  the  rest  of  the  state  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  improvements  in  the  completeness  of  birth  registration 
brought  about  by  the  new  law  of  1915  were  specially  noticeable  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  on  their  being  first  made  separate  registration 
districts,  these  places  being  included  in  the  table  with  that  part  of  the 
state  outside  chartered  cities. 
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Of  the  thirty-four  chartered  cities  shown  for  1915,  twenty-eight 
reported  more  births  than  deaths,  while  of  the  thirty-two  such  cities  in 

1914  twenty. five  showed  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Altogether 
twenty-three  cities  reported  more  births  than  deaths  in  both  1915  and 
1914.  These  twenty-three  cities  were  as  follows:  Eureka,  Napa,  Peta- 
luma,  and  Santa  Rosa  in  northern  California;  San  Francisco,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  Oakland,  Richmond,  San  Rafael,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Wat- 
sonville,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  and  Vallejo  in  central  California;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Riverside, 
and  San  Diego  in  southern  California.  The  five  cities  which  showed  an 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  1915  though  not  for  1914  were  Grass 
Valley,  Monterey,  Salinas,  San  Bernardino,  and  Santa  Barbara,  while 
the  two  which  showed  such  an  excess  for  1914  but  not  for  1915  were 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Modesto. 

Reference  to  Table  7  shows  that  the  relative  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  notably  great  in  certain  cities  with  per  cents  as  follows  for 

1915  and  1914,  respectively :  Watsonville,  186.8  and  159.3 ;  Richmond, 
105.0  and  100.0;  Palo  Alto,  60.0  and  135.7;  Fresno,  87.5  and  70.0; 
Berkeley,  55.4  and  86.9;  Alameda,  48.2  and  42.8;  Oakland,  39.1  and 
38.9;  Petaluma,  30.0  and  83.8;  Vallejo,  54.9  and  25.8;  Los  Angeles, 
34.5  and  45.7;  Riverside,  26.3  and  36.5;  Pasadena,  21.4  and  38.6; 
Pomona,  18.9  and  38.9 ;  Sacramento,  25.7  and  21.0 ;  San  Jose,  21.0  and 
24.7 ;  San  Rafael,  16.3  and  26.3 ;  and  Santa  Rosa,  13.4  and  45.0. 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  above  list  that  the  relative  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  was  somewhat  less  in  1915  than  in  1914  for  several 
cities.  In  fact,  only  seven  cities  with  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
for  both  1915  and  1914  showed  the  greater  relative  excess  in  the  latest 
year  covered,  these  seven  cities  being  Watsonville,  Richmond,  Fresno, 
Alameda,  Oakland,  Vallejo,  and  Sacramento.  There  were  also  five 
other  cities.  Grass  Valley,  Monterey,  Salinas,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Santa  Barbara,  which  showed  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  1915 
in  contrast  with  a  shortage  of  births  below  deaths  for  1914. 

Of  the  remaining  twenty  cities  shown  for  both  1915  and  1914  there 
were  two,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Modesto,  with  fewer  births  reported 
than  deaths  for  1915  in  contrast  with  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
for  1914,  as  well  as  eighteen  cities  in  which  the  relative  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  appearing  each  year  was  less  in  the  year  last  covered  than 
in  the  year  before.  The  eighteen  with  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
relatively  less  in  1915  than  in  1914  include  populous  cities  as  follows : 
Los  Angeles,  34.5  in  1915  against  45.7  in  1914;  San  Francisco,  5.0 
agamst  10.2;  Berkeley,  55.4  against  86.9;  Pasadena,  21,4  against  38.6; 
Long  Beach,  3.5  against  12.1 ;  San  Jose,  21.0  against  24.7 ;  Riverside, 
26.3  against  36.5 ;  and  Pomona,  18.9  against  38.9. 

It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  total  birth  registration  for  all  California 
altogether  59.4  per  cent  was  reported  by  the  thirty-four  chartered  cities 
in  1915  and  62.1  per  cent  by  the  thirty-two  such  cities  in  1914.  Simi- 
larly, of  the  total  deaths  in  the  state  some  61.0  per  cent  occurred  in 
the  thirty-four  chartered  cities  in  1915  and  60.0  per  cent  in  the  thirty- 
two  cities  of  this  class  in  1914.  Prom  the  greater  per  c(»nt  of  total 
births  than  of  total  deaths  shown  for  freeholders^  charter  cities  in  1914, 
38  well  as  from  the  much  greater  exce^ss  of  births  over  deaths  within 
cities  than  outside  them  in  that  year,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  year 
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1914  birth  rejdstration  was  somewhat  more  complete  within  these 
leading  cities  than  in  the  outside  partly  rural  territory.  However, 
from  the  smaller  per  cent  of  total  births  than  of  total  deaths  shown 
for  chartered  cities  in  1915,  as  well  as  from  the  much  smaller  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  shown  for  such  cities  than  for  the  rest  of  the  state 
in  this  year,  it  would  appear  also  that  in  the  latest  year  covered,  1915. 
birth  registration  was  probably  less  complete,  or  at  least  less  notably 
improved,  in  the  leading  cities  having  freeholders'  charters  than  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  recently  made  separate  birth  registration  dis- 
tricts, these  smaller  cities  and  towns  being  included  in  tabulations 
with  that  part  of  the  state  outside  chartered  cities. 

BIRTH,  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE  RATES. 

Population  Estimates. — Since  the  publication  of  the  Federal  Censas 
results  for  1910,  population  estimates  can  be  obtained  with  strict 
accuracy  on  the  basis  of  county  and  city  totals  for  June  1,  1900,  and 
April  15,  1910,  the  estimates  being  made  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
as  of  July  1,  or  the  middle  of  each  year.  The  estimated  midyear 
population  for  both  1914  and  1915  has  been  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  numerical  increase  has  been  the  same  each  month  since 
April  15,  1910,  as  it  was  each  month  between  June  1,  1900,  and  April  15, 
1910.  The  average  monthly  increase  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
increase  for  the  whole  decade  by  118.5  (the  number  of  months  between 
June  1,  1900,  and  April  15,  1910),  and  the  total  increase  to  July  1, 1914, 
is  then  got  by  multiplying  by  50.5  (the  number  of  months  between 
April  15,  1910,  and  July  1,  1914),  the  increase  to  July  1,  1915,  being 
obtained  similarly  by  multiplying  by  62.5  (the  number  of  months 
between  April  15,  1910,  and  July  1,  1915).  The  estimated  midyear 
population  for  1914  and  1915  is  found,  finally,  by  adding  to  the  popu- 
lation enumerated  April  15,  1910,  the  estimated  increase  to  July  1, 1914 
or  1915,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  ten  counties  with  few  inhabitants  showing  decreases  between 
1900  and  1910,  the  census  population  of  April  15,  1910,  has  been  taken 
as  the  midyear  estimate  for  both  1914  and  1915.  Moreover,  special 
estimates  have  been  taken  from  reports  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau 
for  seven  cities  (Berkeley,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles. 
Pasadena  and  Sacramento)  to  cover  corrections  for  territory  annexed 
between  1900  and  1910  or  since  1910. 

The  estimated  midyear  population  for  Alameda  County,  for  instanc^e, 
was  obtained  as  follows: 

Population  enumerated  April  15,  1910 246,131 

Population  enumerated  June  1,  1900 1J0,15* 

Increase,  June  1,  1900.  to  April  15,  1910  (118.5  months) 115,9S4 

Increase,  April  16,  1910,  to  July  1,  1915  (  X62.5^118.5) 61,145 

Increase,  April  15,  1910,  to  July  1,  1914  (x50.5^118.5) 49.40* 

Estimated   midyear  population,   1915 5^*fy 

Estimated   midyear   population,    1914 295.S3* 

Similarly,  the  estimated  midyear  population  for  Alameda  City  was  obtained 

thus:  ..  •«» 

Population  enumerated  April   15.  1910 .  .-       _ J'Si 

Population  enumerated  June  1,   1900 16,4m 

Increase.  June  1.  1900.  to  April  15.  1910  (11S.5  months) 6.51S 

Increase.  April  15,  1910.  to  July  1.   1915  (  x62.5^11.S.5)    S.f^J 

Increase,  April  15,  1910,  to  July  1,  1914  (X50.6^118.5) 2»**' 

Estimated    midyear    population,    1915__.    -  -. JI'JS 

Estimated  midyear  population,   1914 26,334 
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Geographic  Divisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  mid- 
year population,  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  rates  per  1,000 
population  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1915  and  1914. 

TABLE  8. — Estimated    Midyear    Population,    Births,    Deaths    and    Marriages,    and 
Rates  per  1,000  Population,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


Oeocraphlc  dlrl&lon 


1915. 
The    State  .. 


Northern  Callfomia 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties   . 


CenUal   California   .... 

San    Frandico 

Other  bay  counties  .. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  


Houthem  Callfomia 

Los    Anceles  

other  counties  


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia     , 


Coast   counties 

Interior  counties  .. 


Metropolitan  area 
Sural  counties   ... 


1914. 
The  State   .. 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  . 


Central  California 

San  Francisco  

Other  bay    counties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 


Southern   California 

Los    Angeles    

Other  coimties 


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia   


Coast  counties  . 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan    area 
Bural  counties    ... 


Estlinat«d 
midyear  < 
population  I 


Birtlu         Deathf 


322,800  ; 
140.612  I 
173,278 

1,544,716 
456,010  ' 
410,444 
180,60&  ; 
407,567 

087,121   I 
680.203 
3C6,018  ! 


1.196.761 
670,845 

866,454 
1.001,152 


318.202 
147,281 
170,068 

1,503,061 
448,508 
394,004 
176,000 
482,694 

941346 
646,397 
295,449 


1,167,601 
653.062 

843,407 
977.8ri6 


2354,727  I      48,075 


4,662  > 

1,923 

2,639 

25,409 
7,624 
6,075 
3.084 
8.706 

18.014 

12,106 

5,006 


l,8e7,006         30,061 


18,656 
11.405 

13,609 
16362 


4.203 
1,809 
2394 

24335 
7,640 
5,842 
2.6n 
8,176 

17,474 

12,378 

5,006 


17,068  I 
10,570 

13.488 
15,()50 


Harrlasett 


39,026         31,451 


4.101  i 
2,068  I 
2.013  I 

20303 
7.259 
4,T06 
2.610 
6,228  \ 

14,122  ' 
9390 

4,532 : 


24,004 

16,663 
8,241 

11.965 
12.930 


2,763,109         46,012         37,537 


1321.263         28,538  \      24.016 


16,002 
8,044 

11,516 
12,r»3(> 


3.057 
2,014 
1.943 

20.089 
6,040 
4376 
2,472 
6,101 

13,401 
9.038 
4.453 


2,497 
1.269 
1.228 

17,328 
6317 
4,152 
1,665 
4,694 

11.626 
6,061 
4,645 


10.825  , 

18.003  I 
5.022  , 

10.969 
8356 


31.002 

2,650 
1340 
1,301 

17318 
6,216 
4,250 
1,003 
4.049 

11.934 
7,441 
4,403 


19,068 

13,718 
6,250 

10,466 
0,502 


IUt«  per  1.000  popuUtlna 


Births 


Deaths 


16.8 

14.1 
12.9 
15.2 

16.5 
16.7 
143 
163 
173 

18.2 
173 
19.2 


16.1 

153 
17.0 

153 
163 


16.7 

13.2 
12.3 
14.0 

16.2 
17^) 
14.8 
15.1 
16.0 

183 
19.1 
17.2 


15.7 

15.4 
1C.2 

16.0 
15.4 


18.7 

12.7 
14.0 
113 

13.5 
15.9 
113 
14.4 
12.5 

143 
14.1 
14.8 


133 

183 
12.3 

133 
12.9 


133 

12.4 
13.7 
11.4 

13.4 
15.5 
113 
14.0 
123 

143 
14.0 
15.1 


13.2  . 

I 

13.7  I 

12.3  ' 

1.1.7 
12.8 


Marriages 


113 

7.7 
83 
7.1 

11.2 

143 

10.1 

9.2 

0.4 

11.8 
10.3 
15.1 


10.6 

113 
8.8 

12.7 
83 


113 

8.3 
9.2 
73 

113 
13.9 

10.8 
10.8 
10.3 

12.7 
113 
15.2 


11.0 

11.7 
0.6 

12.4 
0.7 


For  (California  in  1915  and  1914  th<»  (Climated  midyear  population 
waK  2,854,727  and  2,7*).S,1()9,  rospoctively,  ^\\\\\)i  birth  ratr.s  of  ir>.8  and 
16.7,  death  rates  of  18.7  and  V^M.  and  inarria«re  rates  of  11.0  and  11.5. 

It  mav  be  added  that  for  preeedin^  vears  the  e.stiniated  midyear  i>oj)- 
ulation  of  California  was  as  follo^\'s:  1913,  2,671,491;  1912,  2,579,874; 
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1911.  2,488,256;  1910,  2,396,639;  1909,  2,306,001;  1908,  2,215,615;  1907, 
2,125,240;  and  1906,  2,034,861.  For  populations  thus  estimated  the 
birth  rates  were  16.4  for  1913,  15.2  for  1912,  14.0  for  1911,  13.4  for 
Imth  1910  and  1909,  12.7  for  1908,  11.6  for  1907,  and  10.3  for  1906: 
the  death  rates  were  respectively,  14.4  (1913),  14.2,  13.7,  13.5,  13.t 
14,1,  14.6,  and  14,4  (1906)  ;  and  the  marriage  rates  were,  respectively. 
11.7  (1913),  12.1,  11.0,  10.4,  9.9,  9.8,  10.8,  and  10.5  (1906). 

The  l)irth  rates  for  1915  and  1914  thus  mark  the  highest  points 
attained  in  the  upward  movement  of  the  California  birth  rate  extending 
from  1906  without  any  break  at  all.  The  death  rates  for  1915  and  1914, 
however,  are  about  the  same  as  earlier  rates  for  1909  to  1911,  inclusive, 
and  are  somewhat  less  than  the  rates  for  1912  and  1913  or  for  an 
earlier  period  of  1906  to  1908.  The  marriage  rates  for  1915  and  1914 
are  less  than  preceding  rates  for  1913  and  1912,  though  greater  than 
earlier  rates  for  1906  to  1910,  the  rate  for  1915  being  the  same  as  that 
for  1911. 

The  birth  ratra  for  1915  and  1914,  as  for  previous  years,  are  some- 
what liigher  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the 
north,  being  18.2  and  18.6  for  southern  California  against  16.1  and  15.7 
for  northern  and  central  California  together.  The  birth  rates  for 
central  California  alone  were  16.5  in  1915  and  16.2  in  1914,  but  only 
14,1  and  13.2  for  northern  California  alone.  The  rates  were  lower  in 
1915,  though  higher  in  1914,  for  Ijos  Angeles  than  for  the  rest  of  south- 
ern California,  as  well  as  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
eounties  north  of  Tehachapi.  However,  the  birth  rates  were  higher 
for  San  Francisco,  16.7  in  1915  and  17.0  in  1914,  than  for  the  other 
bav  counties,  14.8  each  vear. 

The  death  nUes  for  1915  and  1914  are  slightly  more  for  southern 
(California.  14.3  each  year,  than  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi, 
13.3  and  13.2.  l>eing  13.5  and  13.4  for  central  California  alone  and 
12.7  and  12.4  for  northern  California.  Each  year  the  death  rate  was 
somewhat  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehacliapi.  and  also  much  higher  for  San  Francisco  alone  than 
for  the  gnnip  of  stiburban  counties.  However,  the  death  rates  were 
somewhat  U^ss  both  years  for  IjOs  Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties 
of  southern  California. 

The  marriagi^  rates  for  1915  and  1914  are  somewhat  higher  for  the 
territory  south  of  Tehaehapi  than  for  that  to  the  north,  being  IIB 
and  12,7  for  sotithern  California  against  10.6  and  11.0  for  northern 
and  ivntral  California  together.  The  rates  were  11.2  in  1915  and  115 
in  1!M4  for  tvntral  California  as  inmipared  with  only  7.7  and  8.3  for 
northern  California.  The  marriage  rates  were  much  higher  both 
Ncnrs  for  the  metn^politan  art*a  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi,  and  won*  likewise  much  higher  for  San  Francisco  alone 
than  for  tlie  gn^up  of  other  l>ay  tH>unties.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  ratt^  won*  ivusidorably  lower  for  Ixis  Angeles  than  for  the  rest  of 
sinithorn  Califonua. 

(\*uhiifs.  Table  9  ]>n^*nt.N  siioilar  figures  on  birth,  death  and 
marriaiio  raix*s  per  l.(HH)  t^stimattxi  midyear  populatioQ  for  counties 
arranginl  al]ihalHtically  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference. 
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TABLE  9.— Estimated  Midyear  Population, 

per  1,000  Population, 

BIrtha,  Deatha  and  Marriages,  and  Ratea 
for  Counties:  1915. 

1915 

County 

1 
GsUmatcdl 

mJdrear 
popuUUon| 

j 

2^,727 

907,276 
909 

9/m 

92,672 
9,171, 

7.926 

98|tW8 

2,422 

7,492 

95,591 

8,238 
37,418 
17,466 

81844 
48,915 

19,684 
5,686 

680^803 
9.426 

90.078 

26,756 

18.277 

6,779 

2.042 
26,669 
21,566 
14,956 
42,210 

r 

19,590 

5,578 

43,556, 

71,884 
78,965 
466,010 
58.790 
20331 

34,228 
32„«1 
95.A0 
28,581 
19.765 

4.141 
19,771 
29,961 
63,623 
29,964 

6.661 
11,615 

9,901 
44.441 

9.979 

20.446 
14,088 
10.792 

Births 

48^076 

4.600 
4 

189 

613 
71 

140 

707 

63 

102 

1.063 

106 
448 
421 
18 
686 

860 
82 

no 

12,106 
197 

271 
31 
857 
891 
UO 

1 

860 

207 

187 

1.186 

374 

69 

611 

1,628 

213 

1,211 
1,472 
7,624 
1,081 
313 

497 
690 
1,678 
475 
251 

88 

307 
400 
745 
616  1 

119 

166 

31 

828 

418 ; 

240  , 
159  , 

1 
DMths 

89,026 

3,6n 

2 
190 

968 
08 

108 

889 

14 

114 

1,071 

70 
370 
270 

48 
465 

221 

81 

60 

9,590 

88 

279 

32 

909 

217 

89 

6 
298 
551 
219 
620 

251 

70 

468 

1.165 

108 

1.148 
1,356 
7,259 
1,148 
232 

361 
384 
1,562 
410 
231 

87 
180 
324 
720 
359 

72 
145 

43 
446 

99 

286 
211 
163 

Bisrrisgss 

81,451 

2364 

2 

86 

216 
33 

40 

289; 

96 

37 

896 

52 

306; 
216 

87 
444 

210 

28 

69 

8,081  , 

08 

657 

17 

167 

139 

64 

3 

177 

290 

97 

1,401 

80 

36 

482 

945 

63 

726 

1,353 

6,817 

794 

108 

362 
283 
056 
276 
120 

12 
177 
232 
482 
269 

43 
107 

21 
345 

59 

184 
116 
116 

R«t«  per  1.000  population 

Births 

16.8 

15.0 

12.9 

1          16J 

15.7 

7.7 

16.3 
18.2 
21.9 
13.6 
20.7 

12.9 
12.0 
24.1 
2.2 
14.0 

17.9 
143 
22.2 
17.8 
20.9 

9.0 

7.8 

13.9 

21.4 

16.2 

1 

0.5 

13.5 

9.6 

i          12.6 

2ai 

19.2 
10.6 
14.0 
20.5 
24.2 

16.8 
18.6 
16.7 
17.5 
15.0 

14.5 
18.2 
17.5 
16.6 
12.7 

9.2 
15.4 
13.6 
13.9 
21.0 

18.1 
14.3 

9.4 
18.6 

6.1 

20.4 
17.0 
14.7 

Dssths 

18.7 

12.0 
6.6 
18.2 
113 
10.7 

113 
10.0 
63 
15.2 
11.2 

83 
9.9 
16.6 
6.2 
9.5 

113 
14.7 
12.1 
14.1 
93 

9.3 

8.1 

12.0 

11.9 

63 

2.9 

^       11.2 

26.5 

14.6 

14.7 

12.9 
12.5 
10.7 
14.7 
123 

16.0 
17.2 
15.9 
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The  individual  counties  with  birth  rates  above  the  state  averages  of 
16.8  and  16.7,  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  are  as  follows:  Stanis- 
laus, 21.0  and  20.5;  Sacramento,  20.5  and  21.6;  Madera,  20.9  and  20.0; 
Fresno,  20.7  and  19.9;  Imperial,  24.1  and  19.4;  Orange,  28.1  and  17.0; 
San  Diego,  18.6  and  20.6;  Los  Angeles,  17.8  and  19.1;  Lassen,  22.2  and 
17.3;  Merced,  21.4  and  17.4;  and  Yolo,  17.0  and  17.3.  The  birth  rate 
also  equalled  or  exceeded  the  general  average  only  for  1915  (16.8)  in 
the  following  counties:  San  Benito,  24.2;  Del  Norte,  21.9;  Ventura, 
20.4 ;  Placer,  19.2 ;  Tulare,  18.6 ;  Contra  Costa  and  Santa  Barbara  each 
18.2;  Sutter,  18.1;  Kings,  17.9;  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  each  17.5; 
and  San  Bernardino,  16.8.  Similarly,  the  birth  rate  equalled  or 
exceeded  the  state  average  for  1914  alone  (16.7)  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: Santa  Cruz,  17.1;  San  Francisco,  17.0;  and  Siskiyou,  16.7. 

Among  the  individual  counties,  Napa  shows  the  highest  death  rates, 
25.5  for  1915  and  23.4  for  1914,  this  unenviable  prominence  being 
explained,  however,  by  the  many  deaths  of  aged  persons  occurring  at 
the  Napa  State  Hospital  and  the  Veterans'  Home  of  California  located 
in  this  county  of  relatively  small  population.  The  death  rates  in  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  were  next  highest  for  the  following  counties: 
San  Joaquin,  19.5  and  18.6 ;  San  Diego,  17.2  each  year;  San  Bernardino, 
16.0  and  16.5;  Santa  Clara,  16.3  and  15.8;  Imperial,  15.5  and  19.1; 
San  Francisco,  15.9  and  15.5;  El  Dorado,  15.2  and  14.5;  Sacramento, 
14.7  and  15.9 ;  Orange,  14.7  and  14.8 ;  Nevada,  14.6  and  14.9 ;  Yolo,  15.0 
and  13.7 ;  and  Los  Angeles,  14.1  and  14.0.  These  are  the  counties  with 
death  rates  above  the  state  averages  of  13.7  for  1915  and  13.6  for  1914. 
The  death  rate  also  surpassed  the  general  average  only  for  1915  (13.7) 
in  each  of  the  following  additional  counties:  Yuba,  15.1;  Lake,  14.7; 
Santa  Cruz,  14.3;  and  Ventura,  14.0.  The  death  rate  was  also  above 
the  state  average  of  13.6  for  1914  alone  in  Amador,  15.0,  and  equal  to 
it  in  Lassen,  13.6. 

Among  the  individual  counties.  Orange  adjoining  Los  Angeles  shows 
by  far  the  highest  marriage  rates,  33.2  in  1915  and  33.3  in  1914,  while 
Marin  adjoining  San  Francisco  shows  the  second  highest  rates,  21.8 
and  25.1  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively.  The  marriage  rates  are  also 
notably  high  for  the  following  counties:  San  Diego,  17.1  and  16.2;  San 
Francisco,  14.9  and  13.9;  San  Joaquin,  13.5  and  12.5;  Imperial,  12.4 
and  15.3 ;  Sacramento,  11.9  and  15.1 ;  and  Lassen,  11.9  and  12.6.  These 
are  the  counties  with  marriage  rates  above  both  state  averages,  11.0 
for  1915  and  11.5  for  1914.  The  marriage  rates  also  surpas.sed  the 
state  average  of  11.0  in  1915  alone  for  Del  Norte  (14.9)  and  Riverside 
(11.1),  and  likewise  exceeded  or  equalled  the  general  average  of  11.5 
in  1914  only  for  Santa  Clara  (12.2)  and  Los  Angeles  (11.5). 

The  counties  mentioned  as  having  high  marriage  rates  will  be  recog- 
nized generally  as  counties  having  large  cities.  Moreover,  the  marriage 
rates  are  much  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
comities  north  of  Tehachapi.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  tliere  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  marriageable  persons  living  in  the  country  to  go 
to  an  urban  center  to  be  married ;  if  not  to  the  metropolis  itself,  then 
to  the  largest  city  accessible  for  a  satisfactory  celebration  of  the  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  counter  movement  by  which  couples  living 
in  metropolitan  centers  like  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  select  for 
their  place  of  marriage  not  the  metropolis  proper,  but  instead  a  sub- 
urban city  or  town.    This  is  indicated  by  the  very  great  proportion  of 
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The  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  was  about  the  same  in  1915  for 
chartered  cities  as  a  class,  16.9,  as  for  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  16.7, 
although  the  birth  rate  in  1914  was  much  higher  within  these  cities, 
17.9,  than  outside  them,  15.0.  In  both  years,  however,  the  death  rate 
was  considerably  greater  for  chartered  cities,  14.1  each  year,  than  for 
the  rest  of  the  state,  13.0  in  1915  and  12.9  in  1914.  While  the  death 
rate  remained  stationary  both  for  chartered  cities  and  the  rest  of  the 
state  yet  there  appeared  between  1914  and  1915  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
birth  rate  for  chartered  cities  from  17.9  to  16.9  in  contrast  with  a 
marked  rise  in  the  birth  rate  for  the  state  outside  these  cities  from 

15.0  to  16.7.  As  the  marriage  rate  has  been  decreasing  in  California 
in  recent  years  of  financial  stringency  or  uncertainty,  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  occurred  also  some  decrease  in  the  actual  birth  rate 
in  this  state  such  as  is  indicated  by  figures  for  several  leading  chartered 
cities  as  well  as  for  these  cities  as  a  class.  However,  any  real  decrease 
in  the  California  birth  rate  has  been  more  than  overcome  by  notable 
completeness  of  returns  for  births  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of 
the  state  which  were  first  made  separate  birth  registration  districts 
under  the  new  law  in  eflFect  from  August  8,  1915.  The  substantial  com- 
pleteness of  birth  registration  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the 
last  five  months  of  1915  accounts  for  the  exceptionally  great  increase 
in  the  birth  rate  for  1915  over  that  for  1914  shown  for  the  state 
outside  chartered  cities. 

The  birth  rates  equalled  or  exceeded  the  city  averages  of  16.9  and 
17.9  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  in  the  following  cities:  Watson- 
ville,  44.2  and  43.4 ;  Richmond,  39.3  and  35.2 ;  Modesto,  24.3  and  28.4 ; 
Fresno,  22.8  and  24.5;  San  Bernardino,  22.7  and  21.9;  Santa  Rosa,  21.1 
and  22.5 ;  San  Diego,  19.9  and  22.5 ;  Sacramento,  19.3  and  20.6 ;  Santa 
Monica,  19.3  and  19.5;  San  Luis  Obispo,  17.5  and  19.8;  Long  Beach, 

17.1  and  19.4 ;  Petaluma,  16.9  and  21.8;  and  Los  Angeles,  16.9  and  18.7. 
The  birth  rate  was  also  above  the  city  average  for  1915  alone  (16.9) 
for  Stockton,  21.1;  Santa  Barbara,  20.6;  and  Napa,  17.7. 

The  death  rates  surpassed  the  city  average  of  14.1  for  both  1915  and 
1914  in  the  following  cities:  Modesto,  28.5  in  1915  and  22.3  in  1914; 
Stockton,  27.6  and  21.9;  San  Bernardino,  22.0  and  22.6;  San  Diego, 
19.6  and  19.3;  Richmond,  19.2  and  17.6;  Santa  Monica,  18.0  and  19.1; 
San  Luis  Obispo,  18.9  and  16.6 ;  Santa  Barbara,  16.2  and  18.8 ;  Santa 
Rosa,  18.6  and  15.5 ;  Long  Beach,  16.6  and  17.3 ;  Eureka,  16.0  and  16.2 ; 
San  Francisco,  15.9  and  15.5 ;  Sacramento,  15.4  and  17.0 ;  Watsonville, 
15.4  and  16.7;  and  Grass  Valley,  14.8  and  16.2.  The  death  rate  also 
exceeded  the  city  average  in  1915  alone  for  Bakersfield  (17.6)  and 
Napa  (17.3)  and  in  1914  only  for  Salinas  (14.8)  and  Fresno  (14.4). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  death  rates  were  remarkably  low  in  b^th  1915 
and  1914  for  certain  cities  as  follows :  Palo  Alto,  5.0  and  4.9 ;  Berkeley, 
9.0  and  8.3;  Monterev,  11.1  and  9.9;  Alameda,  11.1  and  11.0;  Pasadena, 
11.4  and  11.2;  Oakland,  11.4  and  11.6;  Riverside,  11.4  and  12.0 ;  Vallejo, 
9.3  and  12.4;  San  Jose,  12.2  and  12.4;  Los  Angeles,  12.6  and  12.9; 
Petaluma,  13.0  and  11.9;  San  Rafael  13.1  and  11.7;  and  Pomona,  13.3 
and  11.8.  The  death  rates  were  also  notably  low  in  1915  alone  for 
Fresno,  12.2,  and  for  Alhambra,  12.3. 
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TABLE  11. — Deaths   Reported  for  Reglttration   Districts   (Cities,  Towns,  and   Rural 

Parts  of  Counties):  1915  and  1914. 

(Cities  or  incorporated  towns  not  reporting  deatlis  omitted  from  table.) 


Registration  dlitrlct 


Death* 


1915 


California    - '  89.(fi8 


Alameda  County 

Rural    

Alameda    

Albany 

Berkeley    

Kmeryvilie    .- 

Uayward  — 

Livermore    

Oalcland    

Piedmont    

Pleasanton 

San   I^andro  

Alpine  County 

Amador  County 

Rural    

Amador  

Jackson  

Sutter  Creek  

Butte   County   

Rural 

Biggs  -. 

Chico  

Gridley     _ 

Oroviile   - 

Calaveras  County 

Rural    - 

Angela  

Colusa  County  

Rural  

Colusa    — 

Contra   C  Jjtta   County. 

Rural    

Antloch    - 


3,677 

606 

299 

8 

493 

90 

34 

82 

2.169 

19 

17 

70 

2 

120 

60 

4 

44 

12 

368 

218 

6 

83 

12 

49 

98 

88 

10 

108 

82 

26 

389 

117 

21 


Concord    _ 

Hercules 

Martinez    

Pinole  -- 

Pittsburg    - 

Richmond   _ - 

Walnut  Crerk .— 

Del  Norte  County 

Kl  Dorado  County 

Rural    - - 

Placervllle    

Fresno  County  - 

Rural    

Clovis  

Coaiinga   

Fowler   - 

Fresno    _ - 

Kingsburg 

Reedlcy    

Sanger   

Seima    

Glenn   County   

Rural    

Orland    - 

Willows    

Humboldt   County   

Rural 

Areata    - 

Blue   Lake  ' 

Eureka 

Femdale 

Portuna    ' 

Imperial  County 

Rural    - I 

Brawley   [ 

Calexico    _ - 

El  Centre  I 

Holtville   - 

Imperial    - — 


2 

57 

1 

29 

160 

2 

14 

114 

61 

53 

1,071 

604 

1 

14 

5 

377 

11 

21 

16 

22 

70 

57 

4 

9 

370 

122 

10 

3 

228 

5 

2 

270 

75 

26 

42 

90 

18 

19 


1914 

r 

87,537] 

3,569, 
483, 
290 

91 
435 
22 
60 
43 1 
2,1151 
18 
8 
76 
2, 
196 
61 

51 

24 

340 
186 
4 
84] 
221 
45 
921 
77i 
15 
85 
66 
19 
385 
97 
84 
13 

'61 

38 
142 

18 

109 

54 

56 

1,091 

596 


ReflstntJon  district 


Draths 


1915        mi 


16 


430 
9 


38 

71 

46 

6 

20 

414 

184 

"'"7 
223 


819 
188 
26 
38 
29 
11 
27 


Inyo  County 

Rural    

Bishop    _ 

Kern  County  

Rural    

Bakersfleld    — 

Delano - 

Maricopa    

Taft    

Tebaehapi    

Kings  County  

Rural    „ _ 

Corcoran    

Hanford    

LemoOre    

Lake  County  __ 

Rural    

Lskeport    

Lassen  County _ 

Los  Angeles  County 

Rural    

Alhambra  __ 

Arcadia 

Avalon    _ ___ _ 

Azusa 

Beverly   Hills  _ 

Burbank   

Claremont   _ .__ 

Compton    - 

Covina  

El  Monte  

Glendale    _ 

Olendora 

Hermosa  Beach  

Huntington  Park ._ 

Inglewood    

LonK  Beach 

Lordsburg   _ 

Los  Angeles _ 

Manhattan  Beach 

Monrovia   

Pasadena    __ 

Pomona    

Redondo  Beach 

San  Fernando  

San  Gabriel 

San   Marino 

Santa  Monica 

Sawtelle  - 

Sierra  Madre  

South    Pasadena   

Tropico 

Venice  _ 

Vernon 

Watts    

Whittier    


Madera  County  

Rural    __ 

Madera 

Marin  County  

Rural    _ _ 

Larkspiu*    _. 

Mill   VaUey  

Ross 

San  Anselmo  

San   Rafael  

Sausallto    

Mariposa  County  I 

Mendocino  County  

Rural    

Port   Bragg   

Point  Arena 

Potter  Valley   

Uklah    

Wllllts    


43 

32 

11 

465 

146 


2 

3 

22 

6 

221 

128 

1 

76 

16 

81 

65 

16 

60 

9,590 

1,372 

87 

6 

4 

33 
10 


45 

14 
152 

4 

m 


To 

8 

57 

44 

13 

6« 

9,038 

1.158 

73 

1 

36 


22 

15 

13 

IS 

16 

fi 

29 

SI 

13 

» 

106 

9S 

20 

fi 

16 

15 

85 

S 

16 

28 

431 

4SS 

15 

6 

m 

5,644 

7 

5 

139 

1«1 

496 

4% 

169 

144 

41 

» 

88 

11 

33 

85 

3 

«—»—-- 

187 

189 

51 

48 

75 

59 

69 

65 

96 

SO 

61 

sa 

7 

« 

41 

ST 

60 

» 

88 

» 

80 

8S 

8 

279 

2B» 

129  1 

137 

5 

1 

22 

tf 

1 

5 

11 

11 

93 

60 

19 

» 

32 

Si 

909 

S3D 

int 

2» 

60 

46 

10 

5 

3 

5 

32  1 

38 

12  ! 

1« 
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TABLE  11. — Deaths   Reported  for  Registration   Districts   (CItieSt  Towns,  and   Rural 

Parts  of  Counties):  1915  and  1914. — Continued. 

(Cities  or  incorporated  towns  not  reporting  deaths  omitted  from  table.) 


Rflfistrstion  district 


Mereed  County  

Rurtl    — 

Los  BsDOf   

Mereed    

Modoc  County  

Burtl    

Altorss    ._- 

Mono  County  

Monterey  County  

RunI    „ 

King  City 

Monterey    _. 

Padfle  OroTe 

SiUnas    - 

Naps  County   

Boral    

CaUatoffs   

Napa  

St.  Helena  

Nerada  County  

Rural 

Oraaa  Valley   

Nevada  City  

Orange  County   

Rural    

Anaheim   

FuUerton    

Huntington  Beach  ... 

Newport  Beach 

Orange  

Santa  Ana  

Placer  County   

Rural    

Auburn    ... 

Collax   

Lincoln 

RocWn    

RoeeviDe    

Ptamaa  County  

RiTeT»lde  County 

Rural    

Banning    _. 

Beaumont    

Corona    

EWnore  

RlTCTBlde    

San  Jacinto   

Sacramento   County   ... 

Rural    

Sacramento  

8an  Benito  County 

Rural   

Hom«ter 

San  Juan  

San  Bernardino  County 

Rural    

Chino   

CoHon   

Needles    

OnUrlo    

Redlands  

Rialto  

San  Bernardino  

Upland  

San  Diego  County 

Rural    

Chula  Vista   

Ooronado 

Kast  San  Diego 

HI  Cajon  

Ewondldo    _ 

U  Mesa  

National  City  


Deaths 

1915 

1914 

217 

182 

160 

133 

18 

15 

49 

84 

89 

68 

29 

64 

10 

14 

6 

5 

2W 

280 

120 

112 

8 

1 

78 

62 

47 

47 

i    55 

68 

561 

407 

420 

889 

9 

19 

116 

84 

« 

5 

219 

223 

111 

115 

«7 

78 

41 

85 

020 

602 

264 

222 

66 

78 

28 

89' 

88 

26 

2 

12 

60 

48 

177 

177 

251 

221, 

116 

09 

66 

61 

16 

18 

I    10 

17 

18 

18 

86 

13 

70 

44 

468 

440 

91 

108 

66 

87 

19 

18 

54 

44 

18 

9 

217 

219 

18 

10 

1,165 

1,225 

168 

159 

997 

1,066 

106 

116, 

68 

64 

88 

50 

2 

2 

1,148 

1,139 

460 

432 

15 

80 

103 

32 

28 

63 

77 

117 

118 

1 

858 

862 

22 

29 

1,356 

1,300 

132 

159 

22 

16 

25 

70 

86 

34 

3 

4 

28 

27 

32 

18 

62 

57 

Registration  district 


Death!! 


San  Diego  County— Continued. 

Oceanside   

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  (city  and  county) 
San   Joaquin   County 

Rural    

LodI    

Stockton  - 

Tracy   

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Rural    

Arroyo  Grande 

Paso   de   Robles 

San   Luis  Obispo - 

San   Mateo   County 

Sural    

Burllngame   

Daly  City 

Hillsborough    

Redwood  City  

San   Bnmo   

San  Mateo 

South   San    Francisco 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Rural    

Lompoc  

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Maria  

Santa  Clara  County 

Rural    

Gllroy 

Los  Gatoa  

Mayflekl    

Morgan  Hill  

Mountain  View  

Palo  Alto  

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara  

Sunnyvale    _ 

Santa  Cruz  County  

Rural    

Boulder  Creek  

Santa  Cruz  

Watnonvllle 

Shasta  County  

Rural    

Redding  

Sierra  County 

Rural    

Loyaiton    

Siskiyou   County   

Rural 

Dorrls  

Dunsroulr   

Etna   - 

SIsson -— 

Yreka    

Solano  County  

Rural    

Benicia  - 

Dixon    

Fairfield    

Rio  Vista  

Suisun    

VacavlUe  _.. — 

Vallejo  

Sonoma  County 

Rural    

Cloverdale 

Healdsburg    

Petaluma    _ -,. 

Santa  Rosa  

Sebastopol 

Sonoma  


1U15 


28 

1,008 

7.259 

1,148 

866 

60 

726 

8 

232 

69 

14 

80 

119 

861 

171 

17 

16 

7 

85 

8 

66 

41 

884 

100 

18 

232 

80 

1.562 

900 

50 

40 

6 

2 

15 

SO 

463 

56 

1 

410 

142 

2 

190 

76 

231 

181 

50 

37 

30 

7 

180 

93 

2 

20 

10 

3 

52 

324 

104 

82 

15 

12 

10 

5 

18 

122 

720 

370 

50 
90 
157 
13 
21 


1914 


10 

946 

6,940 

1,066 

461 

88 

664 

8 

220 

68 

11 

50 

101 

843 

185 

18 

14 

1 

80 


72 

23 

896 

96 

16 

260 

23 

1,477 

792 

65 

46 

11 


21 

28 

461 

63 


879 

108 

9 

181 

81 

218 

139 

79 

42 

33 

9 

213 

120 

2 

16 

8 

8 

58 

842 

06 

9 

19 

11 

21 

9 

18 

mo 

339 
19 
49 
80 

129 
25 
14 
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TABLE  II. — Deaths    Reported   for   Regltratlon    Districts   (Cities*   Towns,  and   Rural 

Parts   of   Counties):    1915   and    1914. — Concluded. 


(Cities  or  incorporated  towns  not  reporting  deaths  omitted  from  table.) 

Deaths                                                                          '          Deaths 

Beflstntlon  dutnct 

1                                 BeeiAtration  dutnct                    '    '   '  i 
1915     1     1914                                                                                   1915         1914 

StanisUus  Count 7 

Rural    -._ 

Modesto    -. 

Newman 

Oakdale  

Turlock    

Sutter  County 

Rural  - 

Yuba  City 

Tehama  County  .. 

Rural 

Coming 

Red  Bhiff  

Tehama  

Trinity   County   .. 

Tulare  County  .— 

Rural    

Dinuba  

Exeter    

Lindsay    


869 

143 

145 

10 

31 

30 

72 

S6 

14 

145 

93 

6 

38 

8 

43 

445 

220 

31 

14 

16 


816 

142 

109 

17 

24 

24 

70 

52 

18 

147 

9| 

83i 

8 

43 

419 

2191 

25  I 

15 

23 


Tidare  Cotmty— Continued. 

PorterviUe   

Tulare 

Visalia   _ 

Tuolumne  County 

Ventura  County 

Rural 

Fillmore    

Oxnard 

Ban  Bumaventura  

Santa  Paula 

Yolo  Ck>unty  

Rural    

Winters   

Woodland    

Tuba  County 

Rural    - 

MarysviUe    

Wheatland  


43 
34 
87 
99 

286 
8^ 
8 
55 
78 
« 

2U 

141 
22 
48 

163 

a 

115 
5 


34 

34 

69 

KM 

258 

88 

4 

58 

« 

48 

198 

154 

6 

S3 

1S4 

24 

109 

1 
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11.    STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS:  1915  AND  1914. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Births  by  Sex,  Rare  and  Maternal  Nativity.  The  48,075  babies  in 
1915  included  24,772  boys  and  23,303  girls,  while  of  the  46,012  in  1914 
the  males  were  23,792  and  the  females  22,220.  The  per  cent  male  was 
51.5  in  1915  and  51.7  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  51.7 
for  1906  to  1915,  the  per  cent  having  varied  irregularly  through  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewhat  less  in  1915  and  1914  for  chartered 
cities  as  a  class,  51.1  and  51.5,  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  52.2 
and  52.0. 

The  race  distribution  of  births  in  1915  was:  White,  43,874;  Japanese, 
3,342;  Chinese,  429;  Negro,  392;  and  Indian,  38.  The  figures  for  1914 
were:  White,  42,281;  Japanese,  2,874;  Chinese,  418;  Negro,  388;  and 
Indian,  51.  The  per  cent  white  decreased  steadily  through  the  past  ten 
years,  thus:  98.4  (1906),  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6,  93.2,  91.9  and 
91.3   (1915). 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  white  babies  is  due  to  marked 
increases  in  Japanese  birth  registrations  as  follows:  134  (1906),  221, 
455,  682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874  and  3,342  (1915). 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  much  greater  within 
cities,  92.4  and  93.2,  than  outside  them,  89.5  and  89.7. 

The  preponderance  of  males  is  greater,  both  within  cities  and  outside 
them  among  the  few  non-Caucasian  babies  than  among  the  many  white 
infants. 

The  nativity  of  the  white  mothers  in  1915  and  1914  was:  Bom  in 
other  states,  16,914  and  16,628 ;  bom  in  California,  13,941  and  13,097 ; 
and  foreign  born,  13,019  and  12.556. 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  mothers  was  for  1915  and  1914, 
respectively:  Other  states,  38.5  and  39.3;  California,  31.8  and  31.0;  and 
foreign  born,  29.7  each  year.  For  1906  to  1915  the  annual  average  per 
cents  were  as  follows:  Other  American,  38.1;  Califomian,  33.6;  and 
foreign,  28.3. 

Between  1906  and  1915  there  were  increases  in  the  per  cents  for 
mothers  here  who  were  born  in  other  states  or  abroad  in  contrast  with 
a  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  native  Californians  among  women  bearing 
children. 

For  cities  the  per  cent  of  mothers  bom  in  other  states  was  37.2  in 
1915  and  38.2  in  1914;  the  per  cent  foreijrn  born  was  32.1  each  year; 
and  the  per  cents  bom  in  Calif omia  were  30.7  and  29.7.  For  the  rural 
districts  the  per  cents  in  1915  and  1914  were,  respectively:  Other  states. 
40.6  and  41.2;  California,  33.5  and  33.1;  and  foreign,  only  25.9  and 
25.7. 

Statistical  tables  have  been  prepared  to  show  tlie  proportion  of  the 
sexes  among  children  born  to  white  mothers  classified  by  nativity. 
However,  differences  between  geographic  divisions  and  between  urban 
and  rural  districts  prevent  the  drawing  of  general  conclusions  about 
the  effect  of  maternal  nativity  on  the  preponderance  of  male  births. 
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Sativity  of  Bridr^  amd  Mothers,  Comparison  of  the  per  cent  dis- 
tribution of  white  brides  and  mothers,  by  nativity,  shows  that  through- 
out California  a  larger  portion  of  the  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were 
horn  in  this  state.  Similarly,  but  in  less  degree,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  brides  than  the  mothers  were  natives  of  other  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  mothers  than  of  the  brides  in 
California  were  foreign  bom. 

There  is  likewise  an  excess  in  the  per  cent  bom  in  California  among 
single  brides  over  that  among  mothers,  though  there  is  relatively  little 
difference  in  the  i>er  cents  bom  elsewhere  in  he  United  States  for  single 
brides  and  mothers.  However,  there  is  a  great  excess  in  the  per  cent 
bom  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  for  single  brides. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  California,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  fecundity  of  foreign  bom  women  is  greater  than  that  of 
native  women,  whether  bom  in  California  or  other  states. 

Childreu  in  Order  of  Birth,  Special  tabulations  for  1915  show  that 
36.1  per  cent  of  all  babies  in  California  were  the  first  bom  to  the 
mother,  altogether  47.0  per  cent  were  second,  third  or  fourth  bom,  and 
only  14.0  per  cent  were  for  mothers  bearing  five  children  or  more,  the 
order  of  birth  being  unknown  for  the  remaining  2.9  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  first  bom  children  was  39.5  within  chartered  cities 
but  only  31.2  outside  them;  for  second,  third  and  fourth  bom  was 
altogether  46.0  for  cities  against  48.6  for  country  districts;  and  for 
babies  who  were  the  fifth  or  over  was  only  11.5  in  cities  as  compared 
with  17.6  in  rural  territory. 

The  per  cents  for  first  bom  babies  were  highest  among  twenty  lead- 
ing cities  for  Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  San  Francisco,  Eureka,  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda. 

The  proportions  for  second,  third  and  fourth  bom  children  were 
highest  in  Watsonville,  Richmond,  Pasadena,  Alameda,  Oakland,  Ber- 
keley, Riverside,  Long  Beach,  Sacramento  and  San  Bernardino. 

The  proportions  for  mothers  bearing  five  babies  or  more  were  highest 
for  San  Jose,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Fresno,  Santa  Monica,  Rich- 
mond, San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  Eureka  and  Berkeley. 
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BIRTHS  BY  SEX,  RACE  AND  MATERNAL  NATIVITY. 

Sex. — The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  births  by  sex,  with 
per  cents,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1915  and  1914. 
There  are  also  appended  to  the  table  corresponding  figures  for  the  free- 
holders charter  cities  (numbering  thirty-four  in  1915  and  thirty-two  in 
1914)  in  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  the  state. 


TABLE  1. — Births   Classified    by    Sex,    with    Per    Cents,   for    Geographic    Divisions,* 

and  for   Cities  and    Rest   of  State:   1915  and   1914. 


Births 

Cfcnrraphlc  cliTliiion 
or  populiitloD  group 

ToUl 

Male 

Female 

1 

1915 

1I>14 

1 

1015 

mil 

1913      j     1914 

Per  rent 
mule 


T 


Per  oent 
female 


1913 


191 1 


The    State   48,075 

Northern    California    4,662 

Cosiit  rountiM 1,923 

Interior   counties   2,639 

rentral   California    25,409 

San    Franoinoo    !  7.624 

other  bay  counties '  6,075  i 


Coast   counties  . 
Interior  counties 


3,034 
8,766 

18,014 
12.106 
Other   counties   5,908 


Southern    California 
Los   Anseles   


Northern  and  Central 
California    


30,061 


Coast  counties   18,656 

Interior  counties   ll,4<e 

Metropolitan  area  13,699 


Rural   counties 


freeholders'  charter  cities 
Rest   of    State 


16,362 

28,569 

19,606 


4«,012 

4,203 
1,809 
2,394 

24,335 
7,<M6 
5,842 
2.671 

8,176 

17,474 
12,378 

5,096 


28,638 

17,968 
10,570 

13,488 
15,050 

28.594 
17,418 


li 


24,772 

2,874 
1,010 
1,364 

13,186 
3,944 
8.119 
1,662 
4,661 

9,212 
6,160 
3.052 


15,560 

9,635 
5,925 

7,06:^ 
8,497 

14,592 
10,180 


23,792 

2,213 

968 

1.255 


6,!)36 
7,781 

14,740 
9,052 


23,303 

2,188 

913 

1,275 


22,220      51.6      51.7 


12,604      12.313 
3,956  i     3,680 


2,060 
1355 

4,213 

9,075 
6.418 
2,657 


2,956 
1,472 
4,205 

8.802 
5,946 
2,856 


1,990 

851 ; 

1,139 

11.831 
3.690 
2,862 
1,816 
3,963 


52.0 
52.5 
51.7 


51.7 
51.7 
51.8 
51.5 
52.0 


52.7 
53.0 
52.4 

51.4 
51.7 
51.0 
60.7 
51.5 


1915 


48.5 

48.0 
47.5 
48.3 

48.3 
48.3 
48.7 
48.5 

48.0 


8,399  1;  51.1 
5,960  ij  50.9 
2,439  '  51.7 


51.9  '   48.9 


14,717  I   14.501      13,821      51.8 


51.9 
52.1 


51.6 


49.1 
48.3 


191 1 


48.3 

47.3 
47.0 
47.6 

48.6 
48.3 
49.0 
49.3 

48.5 

48.1 
48.1 
47.9 


48.2      48.4 


9,249  I     9,021 
5,468  ,     5,480 


8.719      51.6      51.5  ,   48.4      48.5 


6.«3ri 
7,8.J5 

13,977  ! 
9,32;) 


5,102   ,  52.0 

F 

6,552  jl  51.6 

7.269  51.9 

i' 

13,854  ;i  51.1 

8,:!6*i  52.2 


51.7 


51.4 


48.0      48.3 


48.4  ,    48.fi 


51.7  48.1  48.3 

I  I 

51.5  I  48.9  :8.5 

52.(»  47.8  48.0 


•For  counties  Included  In  geographic  divisions,  see  page  186. 
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The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the  48,075  children  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1915  was:  Male,  24,772  or  51.5  per  cent;  and  female,  23,303 
or  48.5  per  cent.  Among  the  46,012  bom  in  1912,  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  was:  Male,  23,792  or  51.7  per  cent;  and  female,  22,220  or 
48.3  per  cent.  It  may  be  added  that  for  1906  to  1915  the  annual 
average  per  cent  male  was  51.7,  and  the  per  cent  female  was  48.3.  The 
per  cent  male  ranged  irregularly  through  the  ten  years  thus:  52.1 
(1906),  51.2,  51.7,  52.3,  52.1,  51.6,  51.4,  51.8,  51.7,  and  51.5  (1915). 

In  1915  the  male  births  exceeded  the  female  by  1,469  or  6.3  per  cent, 
while  in  1914  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  was  1,572  or  7.1  per  cent. 
The  male  births  exceeded  the  female  in  every  main  and  minor  geo- 
grraphic  division  in  both  1915  and  1914.  The  per  cent  male  was  highest 
in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  coast  counties  of  northern  California, 
52.5  and  53.0,  respectively.  The  per  cent  was  lowest  in  1915  for 
Los  Angeles,  50.9,  and  in  1914  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  Cali- 
fornia, 50.7. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewhat  lower  for  the  metropolitan  area 
each  year  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  were 
slightly  higher  for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  adjoining  bay 
counties.  The  per  cents  male  were  lower  for  Los  Angeles  each  year 
than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

The  figures  for  cities  appended  to  Table  1  show  that  among  the 
28,569  births  in  freeholders*  charter  cities  in  1915  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  was:  Male,  14,592  or  51.1  per  cent;  and  female,  13,977  or 
48.9  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the  28,594  births 
in  chartered  cities  in  1914  was:  Male,  14,740  or  51.5  per  cent;  and 
female,  13,854  or  48.5  per  cent. 

In  California  outside  chartered  cities  there  were  19,506  births  in 
1915,  classified  by  sex  as  follows:  Male,  10,180  or  52.2  per  cent;  and 
female,  9,326  or  47.8  per  cent.  For  the  state  outside  cities  the  17,418 
births  in  1914  were  distributed  by  sex  thus :  Male,  9,052  or  52.0  per  cent; 
and  female,  8,366  or  48.0  per  cent. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewhat  less  each  year  for  chartered  cities 
as  a  class  than  for  all  the  rast  of  the  state. 

Race. — The  following  table  givek  the  classification  of  births  by  race, 
as  well  as  the  per  cent  white,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in 
1915  and  1914.  There  are  also  included  in  the  table  corresponding 
figures  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  in  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
state  each  year. 
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TABUE  2.— Births    Classified    by     Race,    with     Per    Cent    White,    for    Geographic 
Divisions,  and  for  Cities  and  Rest  of  State:  1915  and  1914. 


BlrUu 


Gaosrmphlc  dhiaton 
er  popolatSon  gnnip 


1915. 
Tbe  State 


Nortbem  Oalffomla 
Coast   coantl«8  . 
Interior  eoontics  ... 

C«Dtral   California 

San  Franeiseo 

Otlier  ba7  counties 
Coast   counties 
Interior  counties  . 


J«Iwn«M 


Soathem   Oallfomia 

Los  Angeles 

Other   comities   . 

Nortl>em  and  Central  Call 

fomia 

Coast  counties  . 
Interior  eoontles 

Metropolitan  area  . 
Bora!  eoontles 

Freeholders*  charter  cities, 
Best  of  State 

1914. 
The   State   _ 

Northern  California  

Coast  countieB — ' 

Interior  counties  . 


46,012         42,281 


Ckotral  OaUfomla 

San  Francisco   

Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties  

Interior    counties    

Southern   California   

Los   AnfCles   

Other   counties   

Northern  and  Central  Oall- 
fomia    

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  


Metropolitan   area 
Rnral  counties 


4,203  1 

1309 

2.394 

4,001 
1,744 
2,257 

24,335  j 
7,646, 
5,842  1 
2.671 

8,176  j 

22,067 
7.189 
5,418 
2,277 
7,208 

17,474 
12.378 
5.096, 

16,193 

11.306 

4,705 

28,538         26,088 


Freeholders'  charter  cities 

Rest  of  State 


17.968 
10,570 

13,488 
15.050 

28,594 
17,418 


16.628 
9,460 

12,607 
18.481 

26,654 
15,627 


:«H 

51 

4 

34 

1 

22 

3 

12 

107 

7 

20 

1 

60 

1 

2 

35 

5 

277 

10 

2.il 

4 

46 

6 

111 

41 

73 

24 

38 

17 

70 
41 

828 
60 


2 

39 

12 
89 


418 


17 

6 

11 

362 
196 

66 

19  ; 

81 

39 

28 
11 


379 

287  ' 
92 

262 
117 

338 
80 


3342 

188 

44 

144 

1.923 
263 
316 
416 
928 

1,231 
935 
296 


2,111 
1,089 
1.072 

579 
1,532 

1,485 
1357 


ii 


2374 

147 
36 

HI  . 

1,772 
210 
807 
373 
852 


955  I 
717  ' 
238 


1,919 

956 
963 

547 
1.372 

1,262 
1.612 


Per 
coat 
white 


91.3 

94.9 
97.3 
93.1 

90.6 
93.7 
923 
^.4 
88.1 

013 

90.1 
93.8 


91.2 
92.4 
89.2 

93.3 
89.5 

92.4 
893 


91.9 

95.2 
96.4 
94.3 

90.8 
94.0 
92.7 
85.2 
88.1 

92.7 
SUA 
94.1 


91.4 

92  Ji 

89.5 

93.5 
89.6 

»3.2 
89.7 


I 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  rare  distribution  of  the  48.075 
births  in  California  in  1915  was:  White,  43.874  or  91.3  per  cent;  Jap- 
anese, 3.:M2  ;  Chinese.  429 ;  negro.  ,392 ;  and  Indian,  38.  In  1914  the 
race  distribution  of  the  46.012  births  was:  White,  42,281  or  91.9  per 
cent :  Japanese,  2.874 ;  Chinese.  418 ;  ne^rro,  388 ;  and  Indian,  51.  Each 
year  the  Japanese  were  decidedly  the  leading  non-Caucasian  race  rep- 
resented in  births,  with  the  Chinese  and  negroes  next  in  order  but  far 
behind,  and  with  Indians  barely  shown  at  all.  It  may  be  added  that 
for  1906  to  1915  the  annual  average  per  cent  white  was  95.2.  Moreover, 
the  per  cent  white  decreased  steadily  in  the  whole  ten  years  covered 
by  the  present  registration  svstem,  the  successive  per  cents  beini;  as 
follows:  98.4  (1906\  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6,  93.2,  91.9  and 
91.3  (1915). 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  Caucasian  babies  in  Cali- 
fornia is  due  mainly  to  notable  increases  in  the  registration  of  births 
of  Japanese  children.  The  increasing  registration  of  Japanese  births 
has  been  particularly  great  in  recent  years  when  there  has  been  public 
agitation  as  well  as  actual  legislation  in  California  with  respect  to  the 
ownership  of  land  by  aliens.  Thus  the  successive  totals  for  births  of 
Japanese  in  California  have  been  as  follows:  134  (1906),  221,  455. 
682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2.215,  2,874.  and  3,:U2  (1915). 

In  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  highest  for  northern 
California,  94.9  and  95.2,  next  for  southern  California,  91.3  and  92.7, 
and  lowest  for  central  California,  90.6  and  90.8.  Among  the  minor 
geographic  divisions  the  per  cents  white  ranged  from  97.3  and  96.4 
for  the  coast  counties  of  northern  California  in  1915  and  1914,  respec- 
tively, to  merely  85.4  and  85.2  for  the  coast  counties  of  central 
California. 

The  per  cents  white  were  greater  each  year  for  the  metropolitan 
area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  and  also  for  the 
metropolis  proper  than  for  the  group  of  suburban  counties.  However, 
the  per  cents  white  were  less  for  Los  Angeles  both  years  than  for  the 
other  counties  of  southern  California. 

The  additional  figures  for  cities  in  Table  2  show  that  among  the 
28,569  births  in  chartered  cities  in  1915,  the  race  distribution  was: 
White,  26,408  or  92.4  per  cent;  Japanese,  1,485;  Chinese,  345;  negro, 
320;  and  Indian,  11.  The  race  distribution  of  the  28,594  birtlis  in 
cities  in  1914  was:  White,  26,654  or  93.2  per  cent;  Japanese,  1,262; 
Chinese,  338;  negro,  328;  and  Indian,  12. 

For  the  state  exclusive  of  chartered  cities,  there  were  19,506  births  in 
1915,  distributed  by  race  as  follows:  White,  17,466  or  89.5  per  cent; 
Japanese,  1,857 ;  Chinese,  84 ;  negro,  72 ;  and  Indian,  27.  There  were 
17,418  births  outside  cities  in  1914,  distributed  by  race  thus:  White, 
15,627  or  89.7  per  cent;  Japanese,  1,612;  Chinese, '80;  negro,  60;  and 
Indian,  39. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  much  greater  for 
births  within  cities,  92.4  and  93.2,  than  for  births  outside  them,  89.5 
and  89.7.  The  general  decrease  in  the  per  cent  white,  for  1915  as 
compared  with  1914,  was  common  to  both  chartered  cities  and  niral 
districts. 
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Sex  and  Race. — In  the  table  below  births  of  whites  and  non-Cau- 
easians  are  classified  by  sex,  with  per  cents,  for  both  1915  and  1914. 
There  were  so  few  births  of  non-Caucasians  in  some  geographic  divisions 
that  figures  are  presented  here  only  for  the  thirty-four  chartered  cities 
in  1915  and  the  thirty-two  in  1914,  as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the 
state. 


TABLE  3.^Births  Classified   by  Sex  and   Race,  with   Per  Cents  by  Sex,  for  Cities 

and   Rest  of  State:   1915  and  1914. 


Births 


White. 

Cillfornla    

Fmholdera*  charter  dtles 
Rest  of   State. 

Non-Caucasian. 

California    

Pref holders  charter  cities 
Rest  of   State. 


42,281 
28,654 
16,627 


8,731 
1,940 
1.791 


Male 


1915 


22,583 

13,483 

9.100 


2,189 
1,109 
1,080 


1014 


Female 


1A15 


1914 


Per  cent 
male 


1915 


1914 


21.791 

21.201 

20.490 

51.5 

1 
M.5 

13.724 

12,925 

12,930 

51.1 

51.5 

8,067 

8,366 

7.560 

52.1 

51.6 

2,001 

2,012 

1,730 

52.1 

52.6 

1,016 

1,052 

924 

51.3 

52.4 

986 

960 

806 

62.9 

65.0 

Per  cent 
female 


1915 


49' 
48.9 
47.9 


47.9 

48.7 
47.1 


1914 


.•VI  - 

48.5 
48.4 


46.4 
47.6 
45.0 


This  table  shows,  in  brief,  that  the  preponderance  of  males  was  much 
greater,  both  within  cities  and  outside  them,  among  the  few  non- 
Caucasian  births  than  among  the  many  white  births.  Thus,  in  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  male  were  52.1  and  53.6  for  non- 
Caucasians  against  only  51.5  each  year  for  whites  in  the  state  as  a 
whole;  51.3  and  52.4  for  non-Caucasians  against  51.1  and  51.5  for 
whites  in  cities  as  a  class ;  and  52.9  and  55.0  for  non-Caucasians  against 
only  52.1  and  51.6  for  whites  in  all  the  rest  of  California. 

Nativity  of  White  Mothers. — The  analysis  of  births  by  race  may  be 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  births  according  to  the  nativity  of  white 
mothers — classified  as  bom  in  California,  born  in  other  states,  or  foreign 
bom — as  given  in  the  following  table,  by  numbers  and  per  cents,  for 
the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1915  and  1914.  There  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  table  likewise  corresponding  figures  for  freeholders' 
charter  cities  as  compared  with  all  the  rest  of  the  state  each  year. 
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TABLE  4.— White   Mothers  Classified   by   Nativity,  with   Per  Cents,   for  Geographic 
Divisions,  and  for   Cities  and   Rest  of  State:   1915  and   1914. 


Oeocrftpbk  dl?islon 
or  population  rroup 


White  motiieni 


Per  eent 


TotiU 


Born  In 
Call- 

foniU 


1915. 
The   State   - 


Nortbero    California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  . 


Central  California 

San    Francisco    

Other   bay   counties. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  ... 


Southern    California 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties 


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia   - 

Coast  counties 

Interior    counties    


Metropolitan   area 
Rural  coontfei 


Freefaolderg'  charter  cities 

Rest  of   State 

1914.  I 

The  State | 


Northern    l^alifornfa 
Coast   counties   ... 
Interior  counties   . 


Central    California    .. 

San    Frundsco    

other   bay   I'ountief*. 

Coast   counties    

Interior   counties   ... 


Southern    California 

I.os    Angeles   

Other   counties    ... 


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia   - 

(^oast   counties _.. 

Interior  eounties 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties   ... 


Freeholders'   charter  cities. 
Rest    of    State 


Bom  In 
other 
states 


Forelffn 
twrn 


43.874  13,941  16,914 


13,019 


Bom  in 
C*ll- 
fomU 


31.8 


Bom  in 
other 
states 


38.5 


bora 


29.: 


4,828 
1,871 
2,457 

2,185 

980 

1,206 

1.244 
411 
803 

949 
500 
449 

493 
49.7 
49.0 

28.8 
23.6 

18J 

28.092 

7.147 
5.635 
2.591 
7,719 

8,969 
2,835 
2,249 
1,192 
2,718 

6.415 
1.277 
1.503 
606 
8,080 

7388 
3,(«5  1 
1,883 
794 
1376 

88.9 
39.7 
39.9 
46.0 
85.1 

273 
i           17.9 
26.7 
23.4 
393 

813 

e4 

3S.4 
35.6 

16.454 

1(^912 

5.5  J2 

2317 
1,006 
1,300 

9.255 
6.242 
3.013 

4.382 
3.062 
1,320 

17.1 
14.7 
213 

r6.s 

57J 
54.4 

98.« 

S.1 

i         233 

27.420 
17,244 

10,176 

11,124 
7.206 
3,918 

7,659 
8326 
3,833 

8337 
6.212 
2.423 

40.6 
41.8 
38.5 

273 
22.2 
37.7 

;     218 

12,782 
14.688 

5.CS4 
6,040 

2.780 
4379 

4.918 
8,719 

1          39.8 
413 

21.7 
333 

tS.4 

26,406 
17,466 

8,093 
6.848 

9328 

7/m 

8.487 
4382 

80.7 
833 

873 

40.6 

Sll 
25.9 

42,281 

18,097 

16,628 

12360 

1          81.0 

S9.3 

J 

29.7 

4,001 
1,744 
2,257 

i.9r>3 

840 

1.118 

1,181 
420 
761 

867 
484 
883 

483 
48ii 
49.8 

29.5 
24.1 
83.7 

'.         21.7 

27.7 
17U> 

22,087 
7.18y 
r>,418 
2,277 
7,203 

8,466 

2,722 
2,199 
1,011 
2,534 

6.2S9 

1,328 

1,478 

666 

2387 

7302  ' 
3,139 
1,741 
700 
1.782 

88.8 
373 
40.6 
44.4 

1          35.2 

28.4 
18.5 
273 
243 
40.1 

3SJ 
417 
ill 
3^7 
S4.7 

16,193 

11,398 

4,795 

2,678 

1,693 

985 

9,188 
6,501 
2,687 

4.827 
3.204 
1,123 

16.5 
14.9 

1          20.6 

563 
67.0 
56.0 

1B.1 
214 

20.088 

16,628 

9.460 

10,419 
6,772 

3,647 

7,440 
8,792 
8,648 

8.2r> 
0.064 

2.165; 

1 

39.9 
40.7 
38.5 

283 
223 

38.6 

1 

S1.6 
915 

12,007 
13,481 

4.921 
5.498 

2,806 
4,634 

4,880 
8,849 

39.0 
403 

22.3 
84.4 

38.7 

26,654 
15.027 

7,924 
5,173 

10,185 
6,443 

8345 
4,011 

29.7 
83.1 

383 
41.2 

e.7 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  the  mothers  of  the  white  children 
Imrn  in  this  state  totaling  48,874  and  42,281  in  1915  and  1914,  respec- 
tively, those  who  were  themselves  born  in  other  states  numbered  16,9U 
and  16,628;  those  who  were  (.alifornians  like  their  children  were  13,941 
and  13,097;  and  the  foreign  born  white  mothers  were  13.019  and  12,556. 
The  per  eent  distribution  of  white  mothers  was  as  follows  for  1915  and 
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1914,  respectively:  Other  states,  38.5  and  39.3;  California,  31.8  and 
31.0;  and  foreign  born,  29.7  each  year.  For  1906  to  1915  the  annual 
average  per  cents  were  as  follows:  Other  American,  38.1;  Califomian, 
33.6 ;  and  foreign,  28.3. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  mothers  in  California  who  were 
natives  of  other  states  increased  in  general  between  1906  and  1915  as 
follows:  37.8  (1906),  38.2,  37.2,  36.0,  37.3,  37.4,  39.3,  39.9,  39.3  and 
'^.5  (1915).  The  per  cent  foreign  bom  among  white  mothers  in  Cali- 
fornia also  increased  generally  through  the  ten  years,  thus:  25.9 
(1906),  26.7,  28.0,  28.5,  28.4,  29.0,  28.8,  28.6,  and  29.7  (both  1914  and 
1915).  However,  the  per  cent  of  native  Californians  among  women 
bearing  children  here  decreased  considerably  during  the  decade  as 
follows:  36.3  (1906),  35.1,  34.8,  35.5,  34.3,  33.6,  31.9,  31.5,  31.0  and 
31.8  (1915). 

The  proportion  of  white  mothers  born  in  other  states  is  very  high  for 
southern  California,  but  is  quite  low  for  both  northern  and  central 
California.  The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  somewhat  higher 
in  1915  and  1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south 
of  Tehachapi.  However,  the  per  cents  each  year  were  considerably 
less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi,  and  were  very  much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
suburban  counties. 

The  proportion  of  mothers  who  were  themselves  native  daughters  is 
very  high  for  northern  California  as  well  as  for  central  California  in 
less  degree,  but  is  very  low,  indeed,  for  southern  California.  The  per 
cents  born  in  California  were  much  less  in  1915  and  1914  for  Los 
Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents 
were  likewise  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  and  for  San  Francisco  alone  than 
for  the  adjoining  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  mothers  of  the  white  race  is  notably 
high  only  for  central  California,  the  per  cents  in  both  1915  and  1914 
being  highest  by  far  for  San  Francisco  and  above  the  state  averages 
b^des  only  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties  and  the  adjacent  group 
of  coast  counties  of  central  California. 

From  the  additional  data  for  cities  in  Table  4  it  appears  that  of  the 
26,408  mothers  of  white  children  born  in  freeholders'  charter  cities  in 
1915  altogether  9,828  or  37.2  per  cent  were  natives  of  other  states; 
^,487  or  32.1  per  cent  were  foreign  horn ;  and  8,093  or  30.7  per  cent 
were  natives  of  California.  Of  the  26,654  white  mothers  bearing  cliil- 
dren  in  chartered  cities  in  1914,  those  horn  in  other  states  were  10,185 
or  Ii8.2  per  cent;  those  born  abroad  were  8,545  or  32.1  per  cent;  and 
these  born  in  California  were  7,924  or  29.7  per  cent. 

For  the  state  outside  cities  there  were  17,466  births  of  white  children 
in  1915,  with  mothers  born  as  follows:  Other  states,  7,086  or  40.6  per 
cent;  California,  5,848  or  33.5  per  cent;  and  foreign  countries,  4,532 
or  25.9  per  cent.  In  1914  there  were  15,627  white  children  born  in 
the  rural  part  of  the  state,  with  maternal  nativity  as  follows:  Other 
states,  6,443  or  41.2  per  cent;  California,  5,173  or  33.1  per  cent;  and 
foreign,  4,011  or  25.7  per  cent. 
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'^-  pf-T  ^^*^zs  A=!*rv?*t  Vjca.  v1wth«r  in  California  or  other  states. 

*  >m  -ft*?!!  T-ar  f  r  fiarvpwi  ^hies  than  for  rural  districts,  whfle 
•-'  --r  -*-r:  f  r*-  £:r  Vrr  was  sack  creater  within  cities  than  outside 
•!'::_  T-  *xr'«ft  :-  :bf  pi?r  <i«k  of  Bocfaers  horn  in  this  state  for 
rzTAi  iXT-.'-.s  ov*r  rtjhT  f:*  <-:ti«  was  2_S  in  1915  .33^  agadnst  30.7), 
ar  i  ^  4  .r  :  -14  vvl  jdcazsss  2?-7  .  Siaulariy.  the  excess  in  the  per 
-*-r:  V.rr  *■l5*^wirre  -.n  t*-?  Trrred  States  for  the  rural  over  the  nrban 
disrrr :-t»  was  3.4  in  1^:5  40,6  a^aiM  37^  .  and  3.0  in  1914  (4L2 
an::2s:  jw>—  .  Cm  :i-^  :-:i-rr  haiML  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign 
vm  a:t..nir  wr.::r  tl  ci^s  .n  .-ities  over  that  amon^  mothers  in  the 
--^:;rTrr  .r^ir-t*  wjts  &:  .-e^i  than  6l2  in  1915    32.1  against  25.9),  and 

6  4  -   :  -14      ^1  4«  EST  25.7   . 

H  :ii  w-:h  a  .-^  ::r*  ani  -tki-?^  theai  the  women  bearing  most  chil- 
li^" in  •  jlIi!  >m:i  arv^  :^>5>p  wh.?  w«>e  themselTes  bom  in  other  states. 
F■^rvi^  S>m  n.  th^rs  are  scrT-ad  fi>r  births  in  chartered  cities,  bnt  a 
ftav-r  :h:T^i  f:-r  "^  rrr.s  r*u:>>r  TitiesL  California  bom  mothers  area 
e--i  ser-ni  for  rinhs  in  :r.^  raral  dsstiietSw  and  even  a  close  third  for 
*r:rr-:s  in  ut'ah  :rrr:T:rv. 

S*r  'j-'I  .Vi  '.  V-.  •  •  Wk  7.  M-:h'.rs, — In  the  stndv  of  sex  and  race, 
-J- ''.  ::  WA5  frani  tr.at  :h-  pr^pt^oderance  of  nude  births  was  much 
urv-itrr  *".•!?  r-'>n-Ca'j -Asians  than  among  whites.  The  following 
ta'  Ir  r-A>  '^•^n  prvpirvi  :>  s^^ow  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  among 
■r.lir^n  V^m  t.^  wh  r*^  tt.  rh-^rs  da^fied  by  nativity.  Only  the  per 
•-nt  •i-rr:*.;:  >n,  hy  s»^!t,  is  e:vr-n  here,  but  the  absolute  iSgares  are 
prv-^rt^-i.  /.  *f.  in  Ts**^>  14,  fi>r  geographic  divisions,  and  Table  15, 
f'-r  --iti--^  ani  rt^t  o-f  state. 
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TABLE  5.~Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Sex,  of  White  Children,  with  Mothers  Classi- 
fied by  Nativity,  for  Geographic  Divisions,  and  for  Cities  and  Rest  of  State: 
1915  and  1914. 


G«osraphlr  diTL«iion 
or  poimlation  sroup 


White  children 


Per  cent  male  among  those  with 
mothen) 


Per  cent  female  among  those  with 
mothers 


Born  In 
California 


Bom  in 
other  Ktatex 


1915   '  19H   !  1915   '  1914 


Foreign 
bom 


Bom  In 
California 


1915    I  1914      1915      1914 


Bora  in 
other  statefl 


1915 


1914 


Foreign 
horn 

1915     1911 


I 
Tbe  State  :  51.2 


Northern  California  .. 

C?oaPt  countlw  

Interior  counties 


53.1 
54.3 
52.1 


Metropolitan   area  

Rural  counties 


Freeholders*  charter  cities 
Best  of  8tate 


Central    California    51.0 

San    FranclBco    _ 51.2 

Other  bay  counties 51.6 

Coast  counties  50.8 

Interior  counties  50.4 

Southern   California  50.6 

Los  AxifHes   48.3 

Other  counties   :  53.7 

Northern  and  Central 

California    I  51.4 

Coast  counties  51.7 

Interior  counties  '  50.9 


I 


61.4 
51.4 

50.7 
51.9 


51.2      51.5      51.1      51.6 


53.1 
53.0 
63.2 

50.5 
51.1 
50.9 
50.1 
49.6 

52.2 
52.3 
52.2 


51.0 

51.1 
50.7 

51.0 
50.9 

61.2 
51.3 


52.3  50.2  I  49.1 
53.3  I  47.6  !  47.8 
51.8  I   51.6      50.6 


I       ^ 


51.3 
50.7 
50.7 
51.2 
51.9 


51.5 
51.2 
52.1 


51.0 
5(2.3 
49.0 
50.7 
51.1 

51.3 
51.5 
50.9 


62.8 
52.3 
51.2 
53.5 
54.6 

50.2 
50.8 
48.9 


51.1  ;  50.6  51.8 

51.9  1  51.2  63.9 

60.7  I  51.1  51.9 

61.9  >  60.8  53.0 

j  I 

61.1  i  51.2  61.2 

52.0  i  51.1  52.4 


52.4  48.8 

54.4  46.9 

55.8  I  45.7 

52.7  ,  47.9 


52.1 
52.1 
52.0 
50.4 
52.7 

52.5 
51.8 
54.5 


51.5  ,   50.9      52.4  I   52.3 


52.2 
52.7 

52.1 

52.7 


48.8      48.5 


49.0 
48.8 
48.4 
49.2 
49.6 

49.4 
51.7 
46.3 


46.9 
47.0 
46.8 

49.5 
48.9 
49.1 
49.9 
50.4 

47.8 
47.7 
47.8 


47.7 
46.7 
48.2 

48.7 
49.3 
49.3 
48.8 
48.1 


48.9      48.4  !   47.6 


49.8 
52.4 
48.4 

49.0 
47.7 
50.1 
49.3 
48.9 


50.9 
52.2 
49.4 

47.2 

47.7 
4a8 
46.5 
45.4 


46.6 
44.2 
47.3 

47.9 
47.9 
48.0 
49.6 
47.3 


48.5      48.7  '   49.8      47.5 

48.8  48.5  ,   49.2      48.2 

47.9  49.1      51.1  !   45.5 


48.6  ,   49.0      48.5      49.1      47.6  .   47.7 

48.3      48.9      48.9  ,    49.4      48.2      47.8 
49.1      49.3      48.1      48.8      46.1      47.3 


48.6      49.0  49.3  48.9  48.1  ,  47.9 

48.6      49.1  48.1  I  49.2  ^   47.0  |  47.3 

I            I  I 

52.1   I  49.3      48.8  48.9  48.8  48.8  I  47.9 

62.9  1'   48.1  I    48.7  I  48.0  48.9  ,    47.6  i  47.1 


The  per  cents  of  male  births  in  California  in  1915  and  1914,  re- 
spectively, were  51.2  each  year  for  native  daughters,  51.5  and  51.1  for 
mothers  born  in  other  states,  and  51.6  and  52.4  for  foreign  bom 
mothers.  For  1908  to  1915,  the  eight  year  period  for  which  data  are 
available  on  sex  of  births  classified  by  maternal  nativity,  the  annual 
average  per  cents  were  as  follows:  Californians,  51.4;  other  Americans, 
51.7;  and  foreign  born,  also  51.7.  The  per  cents  for  native  Cali- 
fornians and  other  Americans  were  not  far  from  the  same  in  1915  and 
1914,  while  the  per  cents  for  foreign  bom  mothers  were  slightly  higher 
than  for  Californian  or  other  American  born  mothers  in  the  years 
mentioned.  For  earlier  years,  however,  the  contrasts  were  along  dif- 
ferent lines. 

Differences  like  those  just  mentioned  between  the  per  cents  for  the 
state  in  various  years  occur  also  among  the  per  cents  for  the  several 
geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
general  conclusions  from  these  figures  about  the  effect  of  maternal 
nativity  on  the  preponderance  of  male  birtlis. 

From  the  data  for  cities  appended  to  Table  5  it  appears  that  in  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  of  male  births  were  50.7  and 
51.2  for  Californian  mothers  and  51.1  and  51.2  for  other  Americans, 
as  compared  with  51.2  and  52.1  for  mothers  born  abroad.     For  1908 
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to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cents  male  were  as  follows,  according 
to  maternal  nativity:  California,  51.4;  other  states,  51.7;  and  foreign 
countries,  51.5.  That  is,  in  cities  where  the  three  elements  of  the 
population  are  about  equally  represented,  the  preponderance  of  male 
births  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  same  for  each  of  the  three  classes. 

In  rural  districts,  where  the  foreign  bom  element  is  least  numeroiB, 
the  per  cents  male  in  1915  and  1914  were  51.9  and  51.3  among  chil- 
dren of  native  daughters  and  52.0  and  51.1  among  children  of  other 
Americans,  as  compared  with  52.4  and  52.9  among  children  of  foreign 
bom  mothers.  For  1908  to  1915  the  annual  average  per  cents  male 
for  births  to  mothers  classified  by  nativity  were  as  follows :  Califomian, 
51.5 ;  other  American,  51.7 ;  and  foreign,  52.3.  The  California  and  other 
American  mothers  outnumber  by  far  the  foreign  bom  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, while  the  preponderance  of  male  births  is  generally  greater  in 
country  sections  for  mothers  born  abroad  than  for  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia or  other  states. 

NATIVITY  OF  BRIDES  AND  MOTHERS. 

Nativity  of  White  Brides  and  Mothers, — Some  facts  of  interest  are 
disclosed  by  a  comparison  of  the  nativity  of  white  brides  and  mothers 
in  California.  Accordingly,  the  following  table  is  presented,  giving, 
for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  a  comparison 
of  the  per  cent  distribution  of  white  brides  and  white  mothers  by 
nativity : 
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TABLE  6.— Comparison  of  P^r  Cent  Distribution,  by  Nativity,  of  White  Brides  and 
White   Mothers,   for   Geographic   Divisions:    1915  and   1914. 


t 

1 

Per  cent  bora  in         , 

California               ' 

Per  cent  born  in 
other  ttatea 

Per  cent  foreign  bom 

Gaosnphlc  dlrlilQii 

Whtto 
brides 

White 
motlwn 

Rzoeta 

for 

brides 

nrer 

White 
brides 

White 
mothers 

Excess 

for 
brides  1 
over 

White 
bridas 

White 
mothers 

Ezcesa 

for 

mothers 

OTsr 

motber* 

mothers 

brides 

1915. 
The  8tat« 

86.0 

31.8 

4.2 

1       45.4 

88.5 

1 

6.9 

18.6 

29.7 

11.1 

Nortbcrn    Oallfoniia  

Coast  counties  

67.7 
68.6 
66.9 

49.3 
49.7 
49.0 

8.4 

a8 

7.9 

29.3 
24.8 
83.9 

28.8 
23.6 
82.7 

0.6 
1.2 

1.2 

1 

18.0 

16.7 

9.2 

21.9 
26.7 
18.3 

8.9 
10.0 

lotcrlor  couotles 

9.1 

Ocntrml  Calif onilm  

San   Franelsco   

Other  bay  counties 

Coast    counties    

Interior  counties  

44.8 
41.5 
47.6 
62.4 
44.0 

38.9 
89.7 
89.9 
46.0 
85.1 

5.9 
1.8 
7.6 
6.4 
&9 

34.1 
30.9 
33.1 
82.1 
89.8 

27.8 
17.9 
26.7 
28.4 
89.8 

6.3 
18.0 
6.4 
8.7 
0.6 

21.1 
27.6 
19.4 
15.5 
16.2 

33.3 
42.4 
33.4 
80.6 
2>.6 

12.2 
14.8 
14.0 
15.1 
9.4 

Sootbem   California  

Lot    Angeles    

18.7 
16.5 
22.0 

46.5 

17.1 
14.7 
21.8 

40.6 

1.6 
1.8 
0.2 

6.9 

,      65.1 
66.2 
63.6 

'      83.5 

66.3 
67.2 
64.4 

27.9 

&8 
9.0 
9.2 

5.6 

16.2 
17.3 
14.4 

20.0 

26.6 
28.1 
23.8 

31.6 

10.4 
10.8 

Other  fonnt^eii , 

9.4 

Northern  and  Central 
California    

11.5 

Coast    counties    

Interior   counties 

46.4 
46.7 

41.8 
88.5 

4.6 
8.2 

'      31.2 
88.5 

22.2 
37.7 

9.0 
0.8 

22.4 
14.8 

36.0 
23.8 

13.6 
9.0 

Metropolitan   area  

Rural    counties    

48.9 
49.6 

89.8 
41.3 

4.1 
8.2 

31.8 
35.3 

21.7 
33.3 

10.1 
2.0 

24.3 
15.2 

38.5 
25.4 

14.2 

10.2 

1914. 
The  State  

86.4 

31.0 

5.4 

1 

43.3 

39.8 

4.0 

20.3 

29.7 

9.4 

Northern    California    

Coast    counties   

Interior   counties    

56.6 
66.0 
56.3 

48.8 
48.2 
49.3 

6.8 
7.8 
6.0 

30.7 
26.1 
35.5 

29.5 
24.1 
33.7 

1.2 
2.0 
1.8 

13.7 

17.9 

9.2 

21.7 
27.7 
17.0 

8.0 
9.8 
7.8 

Central    California    

San   Francisco   

46.7 
43.4 
48.2 
52.2 

1       48.7 

t 

88.3 
37.8 
40.6 
44.4 
36.2 

7.4 
6.6 
7.6 
7.8 
8.5 

80.9 
21.8 
30.9 
28.5 
38.4 

28.4 
18.5 
27.3 
24.9 
40.1 

2.5 

6.3 
3.6 
3.6 

—1.7 

1 

23.4 
31.8 
20.9 
19.3 
17.9 

33.3 
43.7 
32.1 
30.7 
24.7 

9.9 
11.9 

Other    bay    counties 

Coast   counties    

11.2 
11.4 
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This  table  shows  that  the  per  cents  bom  in  California  were  con- 
siderably jfreater  in  1915  and  1914  among  brides  than  among  mothers, 
and  the  per  cents  lx)rn  in  other  states  were  likewise  grreater,  thongh  in 
different  degree,  amcmg  brides  than  among  mothers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  much  greater  each  year  for  white 
mothers  than  for  white  brides. 

(Comparison  of  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
in  1906  to  1915  also  indicates  that  among  native  daughters  the  excess 
in  the  per  cent  for  bridt*8  over  that  for  mothers  was  5.2  (38.8  against 
33.6)  ;  among  other  Americans  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  brides 
over  that  for  mothers  was  3.6  (41.7  against  38.1);  and  among  the 
foreign  bom  the  converse  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  mothers  over  that 
for  brides  was  as  great  as  8.8  (28.3  against  19.5). 

Reference  to  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  excess  in  the  per 
cent  born  in  California  among  brides  over  that  among  mothers  was 
4.2  in  1915  (36.0  against  31.8)  and  5.4  in  1914  (36.4  against  31.0). 
In  every  main  and  minor  geographic  division  in  both  1915  and  1914 
a  larger  per  cent  of  white  brides  than  of  white  mothers  were  natives 
of  this  state. 

The  excess  in  the  per  cent  l)orn  in  California  for  brides  over  that  for 
mothers  was  much  greater  for  the  counti(»s  north  of  Tehachapi  than 
for  ihoHit  to  the  south.  However,  the  proportipn  of  native  daughters 
among  both  brides  and  mothers  is  much  greater  anyw^ay  in  northern 
and  central  California  than  in  southern  California.  The  excess  in 
the  per  cents  for  brides  over  those  for  mothers  was  somewhat  less  for 
the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 
The  excess  was  likewise  less  for  the  metropolis  proper  than  for  the 
suburban  counties. 

Reference  to  the  table  indicates  that  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  born 
in  other  states  for  brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  6.9  in  1915  (45.4 
against  38.5)  and  4.0  in  1914  (43.3  against  39.3).  Except  only  for 
the  interior  counties  of  central  California  in  1914  alone,  the  several 
main  and  minor  geographic  divisions  showed  in  both  1915  and  1914 
that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  white  brides  than  of  the  white  mothers  in 
California  were  born  in  other  states. 

The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  other  states  for  brides  ove.r 
that  for  mothers  was  considerably  greater  for  the  counties  south  of 
Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
(ner,  that  the  proportion  of  both  brides  and  mothers  born  in  other 
states  is  particularly  great  for  southern  California,  but  relatively  small 
for  northern  as  well  as  central  California.  In  the  metropolitan  area 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were  horn 
(elsewhere  in  the  United  States ;  in  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi* 
however,  tiie  exc(\ss  in  tiie  per  cent  for  brides  was  very  small  for  1915, 
while  for  1914  there  was  even  a  slight  excess  in  the  per  cent  for 
motiiers.  The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  other  states  among  brides 
over  that  among  mothers  was  considerably  greater  for  San  Francisco 
than  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

Further  reference  to  the  table  shows  that  the  per  cent  born  abroad 
among  mothei-s  exceeded  that  among  brides  by   11.1   in   1915   (29.7 
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against  18.6)  and  by  9.4  in  1914  (29.7  against  20.3).  In  every  geo- 
graphic division  each  year  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers 
than  of  the  white  brides  were  foreign  born. 

The  marked  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign  bom  among  mothers  over 
that  among  brides  was  greatest  in  central  California ;  next  in  southern 
California;  and  least  in  northern  California.  It  is  in  these  geographic 
divisions  that  the  proportions  foreign  born  among  both  mothers  and 
brides  are  likewise  greatest  in  the  same  order  as  here  stated  for  the 
excess  of  foreign  mothers  over  foreign  brides.  In  the  metropolitan 
area,  where  the  foreign  born  element  mainly  abounds,  the  excess  in 
the  per  cent  of  foreign  born  mothers  over  that  of  foreign  born  brides 
was  much  greater  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 
However,  while  San  Francisco  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  foreign 
bom  inhabitants  than  the  other  bay  counties,  yet  the  excess  in  the  per 
cent  of  foreign  born  mothers  over  that  of  foreign  brides  was  barely 
greater  for  the  metropolis  proper  than  for  the  suburban  counties. 

Nativity  of  Single  White  Brides  and  White  Mothers. — Since  the  mar- 
riages in  which  the  brides  were  single  are  more  apt  to  be  blessed  with 
children  than  those  in  which  the  brides  were  widowed  or  divorced,  it 
may  be  even  more  instructive  to  compare  the  nativity  of  white  mothers, 
not  merely  with  that  of  all  white  brides,  but  rather  with  the  nativity  of 
the  single  white  brides  alone.  The  following  table  has,  therefore,  been 
prepared  to  show,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914, 
a  comparison  of  the  per  cent  distribution,  by  nativity,  of  single  white 
brides  and  white  mothers : 
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When  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  nativity  of  single  white 
brides  and  of  white  mothers,  the  excess  heretofore  noted  in  the  per 
cents  foreign  bom  among  mothers  over  brides  is  found  also  in  the  per 
cents  for  mothers  over  the  single  brides  alone.  However,  while  the 
per  cents  bom  in  other  states  were  considerably  greater  for  all  brides 
than  for  mothers  in  both  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents  bom  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  were  notably  greater  for  single  white  brides  than 
for  white  mothers  only  in  1915,  being  also  greater,  but  only  slightly  so, 
for  single  white  brides  than  for  white  mothers  in  1914.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  bom  in  California  among  brides  as 
compared  with  mothers  remains  very  great  when  the  widowed  and 
divorced  brides  are  eliminated  and  only  the  single  brides  are  considered. 

It  appears  from  Table  7  that  the  single  white  brides  surpassed  the 
white  mothers  in  the  per  cents  bom  in  California  and  in  other  states, 
though  in  much  greater  degree  for  California  than  for  other  Americans, 
while  the  mothers  surpassed  greatly  the  single  brides  in  the  per  cent 
foreign  bom  each  year.  Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  marked  excess 
in  the  per  cent  bom  in  California  among  single  brides  over  that  among 
mothers;  relatively  little  difference  in  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  for  single  brides  and  mothers;  and  a  very  great 
excess  in  the  per  cent  born  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  for  single 
brides. 

Comparison  of  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  California  in  1906 
to  1915  shows  that  among  native  daughters  the  excess  in  the  per  cent 
for  single  brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  as  great  as  8.0  (41.6  against 
33.6) ;  among  other  Americans  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  single 
brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  merely  0.8  (38.9  against  38.1) ;  and 
among  the  foreign  the  converse  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  mothers 
over  that  for  single  brides  was  no  less  than  8.8  (28.3  against  19.5). 

Reference  to  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  excess  in  the  per 
cent  of  native  daughters  among  single  white  brides  over  that  among 
mothers  was  7.2  in  1915  (39.0  against  31.8),  and  was  8.3  in  1914  (39.3 
against  31.0).  In  all  parts  of  the  state  both  years  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  the  single  white  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were  born 
in  California. 

The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  California  among  single  brides 
over  that  among  mothers  was  much  greater  for  northern  and  central 
California  than  for  southern  California.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
proportions  bom  in  the  Golden  State  are  much  greater  for  the  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  south.  The  excess  in  the 
per  cents  born  in  California  for  single  brides  over  those  for  mothers 
was  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi  and  was  likewise  less  for  San  Franciso  than  for 
the  other  bay  counties. 

Reference  to  Table  7  shows  that  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  of  single 
white  brides  born  in  other  states  over  that  for  white  mothers  was  4.1 
in  1915  (42.6  against  38.5),  but  was  merely  0.8  in  1914  (40.1  against 
39.3).  Moreover,  this  excess  for  single  brides  over  mothers  was  con- 
fined in  both  years  to  San  Francisco,  the  other  bay  counties  and  the 
adjoining  coast  counties  of  central  California,  as  well  as  to  southern 
California  besides.  For  northern  California  and  for  the  interior 
counties  of  central  California  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the 
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United  States  were  somewhat  greater  each  year  among  mothers  than 
among  single  brides. 

The  relatively  small  excess  in  the  per  cent  bom  in  other  states 
among  single  brides  over  that  among  mothers  shown  for  the  state  in 
1915  and  1914  was  limited,  therefore,  practically  to  the  metropolitan 
area  north  of  Tehachapi,  especially  San  Francisco  alone,  and  to  southern 
California  as  a  whole,  being  particularly  great  in  Los  Angeles.  For 
the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  excess  in  the  per  cents  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  among  mothers  over  the  per  cents  among  single  brides. 

Further  reference  to  Table  7  indicates  that  the  per  cent  bora  abroad 
for  mothers  surpassed  that  for  single  brides  by  11.3  in  1915  (29.7 
against  18.4)  and  by  9.1  in  1914  (29.7  against  20.6).  In  every  geo- 
graphic division  each  year  the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  decidedly 
higher  for  white  mothers  than  for  single  white  brides. 

The  decided  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign  born  among  mothers  over 
that  among  single  brides  was  greatest  in  central  California;  next  in 
southern  California ;  and  least  in  northern  California.  It  is  in  central, 
southern,  and  northern  California,  in  the  order  stated  for  the  excess 
of  mothers,  that  the  per  cents  foreign  bom  are  likewise  great^t  among 
both  mothers  and  brides.  In  the  metropolitan  area,  where  the  foreign 
l)orn  element  is  especiall}^  prominent,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign 
born  for  mothers  over  that  for  single  brides  was  somewhat  greater  than 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  Yet  while  the  foreign  bom 
population  is  massed  in  San  Francisco  more  than  in  the  suburbs,  the 
excess  in  the  per  cent  born  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  among 
single  brides  was  slightly  less  for  the  main  city  each  year  than  for  the 
suburban  counties. 

The  comparison  of  the  nativity  of  white  brides  and  mothers  here 
made  gives  a  rough  measure  of  the  relative  fecundity  of  American  and 
foreign  born  women  in  California.  The  figures  indicate  that  in  this 
state,  as  in  the  whole  country,  the  foreign  bom  women  are  more  prone  to 
bear  children  than  are  the  American  born,  whether  natives  of  California 
or  of  other  states,  for  the  proportion  foreign  bom  is  much  greater 
among  mothers  than  among  brides,  whether  the  comparison  is  made 
for  all  brides  or  only  the  single  ones.  However,  the  proportion  born 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than  California  is  considerably  less 
among  mothers  than  among  all  brides,  though  about  the  same  for 
mothers  as  for  single  brides  alone.  The  proportion  bom  in  the  Golden 
State,  moreover,  is  also  considerably  less  among  mothers  than  among 
either  all  or  only  the  single  brides. 

The  growing  completeness  of  birth  registration  in  California  under 
the  new  law  in  effect  from  August  8,  1915,  will  make  possible  more 
accurate  comparisons  of  the  occurrence  of  births  in  different  elements 
of  the  population.  The  remarkable  increase  in  Japanese  births  in 
California  in  recent  years  is  explained  by  the  eagerness  of  Japanese 
to  register  births  for  special  reasons  connected  with  the  right  of  land 
ownership  here.  In  the  absence  of  similar  urgent  necessity  as  yet  for 
the  registration  of  births  of  white  children  for  the  sake  of  their  enjoy- 
ment in  later  years  of  the  privilege  of  school  attendance  or  the  right 
to  begin  working  for  money,  the  relative  completeness  of  the  registra- 
tion of  births  among  different  elements  of  the  Caucasian  population 
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must  depend  upon  the  general  enforcement  of  birth  registration  require- 
ments throughout  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  registration  of  births  in  California  since  1905,  when  the  system 
of  state  records  was  first  established,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
80  complete  as  the  registration  of  marriages.  The  former  deficiency 
in  the  registration  of  births  was  probably  greatest  for  births  in  the 
families  of  Califomians  and  other  Americans,  since  foreign  bom  fami- 
lies from  training  abroad  appear  to  realize  the  importance  of  promptly 
registering  the  births  of  their  children.  This  deficiency  in  the  registra- 
tion of  the  births  of  children  bom  to  American  mothers  may  account  in 
part  for  the  fact  that  comparison  of  per  cents  for  brides  and  mothers 
in  1915  and  1914,  as  well  as  in  the  ten  year  period  1906  to  1915,  indi- 
cates that  the  fecundity  of  foreign  born  women  is  greater  than  that  of 
native  women.  However,  the  recent  data  for  California  agree  with  the 
results  of  earlier  statistical  investigations  in  other  states,  so  that  it  is 
quite  safe  to  conclude  that  foreign  bom  women  surpass  the  natives, 
whether  bom  in  California  or  elsewhere,  in  the  proclivity  to  bear 
children. 

CHILDREN  IN  ORDER  OP  BIRTH. 

Oeographic  Divisions, — Special  tabulations  have  been  made  for  Cali- 
fornia in  1915  of  births  according  to  the  number  of  children  born  to 
each  mother.  The  data  available  for  geographic  divisions  is  presented 
in  Table  8,  below,  together  with  per  cents  for  convenience  in  making 
comparisons,  but  similar  figures  for  individual  counties  may  be  obtained 
from  Table  16,  post. 
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Reference  to  the  per  cents  given  in  Table  8  shows  that  for  California 
in  1915  some  36.1  per  cent  of  all  babies  were  the  first  bom  to  the 
mother,  24.4  were  the  second  born,  14.0  per  cent  were  third  born  and 
8.6  per  cent  were  fourth  bom.  As  compared  with  36.1  per  cent  for 
first  bora  babies,  the  total  was  47.0  for  those  who  were  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  bom  to  the  mother.  Altogether  83.1  per  cent  of  the 
births  were  in  families  with  but  one  to  four  offspring  as  compared 
with  merely  14.0  per  cent  for  mothers  bearing  as  many  as  five  children 
or  more,  the  order  of  birth  being  unknown  for  the  remaining  2.9  per 
cent. 

The  per  cent  for  babies  who  were  only  the  first  bom  to  the  mother  is 
highest  among  geographic  divisions  for  San  Pranciso,  40.6;  next  for 
Los  Angeles,  37.8;  and  then  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties  (includ- 
ing Alameda),  36.9.  The  per  cent  of  first-bom  babies  was  much 
greater  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  39.0,  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi,  33.2. 

The  aggregate  per  cent  for  babies  who  were  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  bom  to  the  mother,  however,  was  only  46.8  for  the  metropolitan 
area  against  48.3  for  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia. The  aggregate  per  cent  for  second,  third  and  fourth-born 
babies  was  much  less  for  San  Pranciso  alone,  44.6,  than  for  the  group 
of  subiu-ban  counties,  49.6.  The  aggregate  per  cent  was  also  somewhat 
less  for  Los  Angeles,  45.6,  than  for  the  rest  of  southern  California,  46.9. 

Similarly,  the  aggregate  per  cent  for  babies  who  were  the  fifth  and 
over  bom  to  the  mother  was  only  11.9  for  the  metropolitan  area  against 
16.0  for  the  rural  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents  for 
mothers  bearing  five  children  or  more  totaled  virtually  the  same  for 
San  Francisco,  11.9,  as  for  the  adjoining  bay  counties,  11.8.  However, 
the  aggregate  per  cent  was  only  12.4  for  Los  Angeles  as  compared  with 
16.7  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Cities  and  Rest  of  State. — Table  9  presents  corresponding  data  for 
the  thirty-four  freeholders'  charter  cities  of  California  in  1915  in  con- 
trast with  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  as  well  as  for  selected  leading  cities 
with  at  least  200  births  in  the  year.  Figures  for  cities  not  shown  in 
Table  9  may  be  obtained  from  Table  17,  post,  among  the  general  tables 
on  statistics  of  births. 
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Comparison  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  9  for  the  thirty-four  freeholders' 
charter  cities  as  a  class  in  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  the  state  as  a 
whole  indicates  that  the  per  cent  of  first-bom  children  was  39.5  for 
the  chartered  cities,  as  compared  with  only  31.2  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  per  cent  of  second-bom  children  was  25.0  for  these 
cities,  against  only  23.5  for  the  outside  territory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  per  cents  were  greater  for  country  districts  than  for  cities  as  a  class 
for  mothers  bearing  children  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  to 
ten  or  more.  Hence,  for  children  who  were  only  the  first  or  second  bom 
to  each  mother  the  per  cents  totaled  64.5  for  cities,  in  contrast  with 
only  54.7  for  country  districts.  For  children  who  were  the  third  or 
over  bom  to  each  mother,  however,  the  per  cents  for  cities  totaled  merely 
32.5,  but  for  country  districts  were  no  less  than  42.7. 

Although  the  birth  total  was  much  greater  in  1915  for  chartered 
cities  than  for  country  districts,  28,569  against  19,506,  yet  the  number 
was  actually  less  within  cities  than  outside  them  for  births  which  were 
the  fifth  bora  (only  1,218  for  cities,  against  1,292  for  country  districts), 
sixth  bora  (754  against  779),  eighth  born  (312  against  330),  ninth 
bora  (205  against  209),  and  tenth  or  over  (293  against  328). 

For  births  which  were  the  fifth  or  over  for  each  mother  the  total 
was  only  3.302,  or  merely  11.5  per  cent  of  all,  in  cities,  as  compared  with 
3,433,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  all,  in  country  districts. 

A  brief  summary  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  first  born  children  was 
39.5  within  chartered  cities,  but  only  31.2  outside  them;  for  second, 
third  and  fourth  born  was  altogether  46.0  for  cities  against  48.6  for 
country  districts ;  and  for  babies  who  were  the  fifth  or  over  was  merely 
11.5  in  cities  as  compared  with  17.6  in  rural  territory. 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  cities,  to  which  population  has  been  drifting 
from  country  districts,  the  number  of  children  born  to  each  mother 
is  considerably  less  than  in  the  outside  or  rural  territory.  With  city 
families  relatively  small,  the  population  of  cities  must  continue  to  grow 
largely  by  migration  from  country  districts  or  even  by  immigration 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  per  cents  shown  in  Table  9  for  selected  leading  cities  with  at 
least  200  births  reported  for  1915  are  presented  to  permit  of  the  making 
of  some  comparisons  between  such  cities  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  children  born  to  mothers. 

Among  the  twenty  leading  cities  with  at  least  200  births  reported 
for  1915  the  per  cents  for  babies  who  were  only  the  first  born  to  the 
mother  were  highest  as  follows :  Stockton,  42.4 ;  Fresno,  41.6 ;  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Monica,  each  41.0;  San  Francisco,  40.6; 
Eureka  and  Los  Angeles,  each  40.5 ;  and  Alameda,  40.2. 

The  aggregate  per  cents  for  second,  third  and  fourth  born  children 
were  highest  as  follows  among  the  twenty  cities:  Watsonville,  61.0; 
Richmond,  56.8;  Pasadena,  54.3;  Alameda,  50.3;  Oakland,  49.1; 
Berkeley  and  Kiverside,  each  48.9;  Long  Beach,  48.7;  Sacramento, 
47.7;  and  San  Bernardino,  47.5. 

The  aggregate  per  cents  for  mothers  bearing  five  children  or  more 
were  highest  among  the  leading  cities  as  follows:  San  Jose,  19.0;  River- 
side, 17.5,  San  Bernardino,  16.6;  Fresno,  13.9;  Santa  Monica,  13.5; 
Richmond,  13.3;  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara,  each  11.9;  Eureka, 
11.4;  and  Berkeley,  11.2. 
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TABLE  10.— Births  CUMlfled  by  Sex  and  Rae«t  and  by 


County 


Total 

lire 

biiths 


Male 


White 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Nero      IndlM 


Female 


CBlifornia 

Alameda  ... 

Alpine   

Amador  ... 

Butte 

Calaveras  . 


48,076       «,772  '     28,803  ||     43^74       22,583       21.2»1 


Colusa 

CoDtra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  ... 
Fresno 


Glenn  

Humboldt 
Imperial  .. 

Inyo 

Kern 


Kings 

Lake    

Lassen    

Los   Angeles 
Madera 


Marin    -.. 
Mariposa  . 
Mendocino 
Merced    .- 
Modoc 


Mono  

Monterey 
Napa  — - 
Nevada  . 
Orange  . 


Placer   

Plumas 

Riverside  .. 
Sacramento 
San  Benito 


San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin   

San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Mateo  ... 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara  .. 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    


^ierra    

Siskiyou  .. 

Solano  

Sonoma   .. 
Stanislaus 


Sutter  .. 
Tehnma  - 
Trinity  .. 
Tulare  ... 
Tuolumne 

Ventura   . 

Yolo 

Yuba   .... 


4,000 

4 
139 
518  1 
71 

140 

707  , 

63 

102 

1,963 

106 

448 

421 

18 

«86 

350  ,, 

82 

110 

12,106 

197 

271 
31 

867   i 

391 

110 

1 

360 

207 
187  . 
1,185 

374 

50 

611 

1,628 

213 

1,211 
1,472 
7,624 
1.031 
313 

497 
590 
1.673 
475 
251 

38 
307 

400 
745 
616 

119 

166 

SI 

51 

418 
240 
159 


2,315 

2 

64 

265 

8^ 

68 

882 

28 

60 

1.068 

69 

220 

232 

8 

361 

169 

42 

62 

6,160 

91 

184 
20 

186 

282 

67 


176 

107 

98 

636 

203 
27 
300 
810 
101 

609 
737 
3,944 
519 
169 

258 
312 
879 
237 
119 

18 
151 
221 
412 
329 

62 

83 

16 

426 

27 

227 

122 

92 


2,265 
2 

76, 
248 
82 

72  I 
825  I' 

25  1 

52 
916  , 

47 
228 

189  |! 

10  , 

824  ; 

181 

40  11 

&,M6 

106  , 

(' 

187   . 

172 

159 

58 

1 
184 

100 

89 

660 

171 
32 
811 
818 
112 

602 

785 

3,660 

512 

144 

239 
278 
794 
238 
182 

20 
156 
176 
338 
287 

57 
83 
15 
402 
24 

191 

118 

67 


4,214   , 
4  |l 
136 
487 
71" 

185  I 
676  || 
62 
101 
1.728 

105, 
446  i; 
884 
16 
6C6 

810  I 
81  I' 
110 
10,912  I 
106 

966  I 

29  ' 
860 
864 
109 

1  . 
292! 
206 
186' 
1,004, 

260 

66  I 
669  |l 
14»4 
164 

1,166 

1,422 

7,147 

864 

297 

480 
624 

1,496 
343 
249 

88 
801 
889 
706 
006 

109 

162 

31 

778 
51 

883 
194 
130 


2,188  I 
2  I 
61 

249  ! 
89 

06  I 

866 

27, 

49  ' 

037  j 

60 

219 

209 

7 

847 

15S 

42 

62 

6,529 

80 

132 

18 

181 

226 

66 

146' 

106 

98 

690 

150 

26 

276 

620 

78 

G68 
Tit 
8,601 
426 
150 

249 
266 
780 
170 
U8 

18 
146 
197 
888 

821 


2,070 

2 
74 

288 

82  L 

09 

807 
25 

6e 

791 

46 

227 

175 

9 

8Q0 

156 

80  \.. 

48 

6,868 

106 


802 
47 


3S 

1 


1 

t 

0  ... 

7  ... 
1 J 

b   ... 

184 

11 

100 

166 

63 

1 

147 

100 

88 

604 

180 

80 

298 

035 

80 

578 
710 
8,466 
426 
188 

281 


226 
1 


c::: 

**     1 

1        

( 

1  t 

1 

16  1 

!  L...... 

4 

1 

1 
8 

1 
1 


8  r 

18  • 
18 

6 

1 


1 

s 
I 

4 

1 


706 
173 
181 

20 
158 
Hi 
817 

266 


2 

4 

3 


G6 

61 

82 

80 

10 

16 

806 

883 

27 

2t 

f 


201 
98 

81 


170 

101 

40 


t 

I 


i 

i 


1 

8 
0 
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8«x  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  for  Counties;  1916. 


Jap»- 

' 

White  cbUdren  with  mother* 

ndacM 

Born  In  California 

Bom  In  other  state* 

Foreign  bom 

IMM 

!    Total 

Mala 

rwnale 

ToUl 

Male 

8,712 

Female  , 
8.202 

Total 
13.019 

Male 

i 

;      6.723 

Female 

42» 

s;8tt 

18,M1 

7,144 

6.797 

16.914 

I 

6,296 

71 

287 

'      1,747 

806 

862 

1,223 

024 

699 

1.244 

619 

625 

8 
78 

1 
88 

2 

88 

1 
1           13 

1 
6 

1 

•  -»•« 

r 

s" 

49" 

■ n 

28 

8 

"» 

218 

112 

104 

206 

100 

99 

63 

28 

35 

45 
04 

22 

48 

28 
46 

14 
30 

9 

11 

5' 
19 

12 
11 

'            8 
7 

4 

2 

3 

4 

.  _  -  - 

81 

217 

128 

94 

162 

74 

76 

306 

171 

135 

13 
63 

8 
28 

5 
35 

25 

22 

14 
15 

11 
7  1 

16 

8 

9 

imim 

1 

10 

s 

888 

801 

!         207 

164 

766 

401 

365 

Wl 

329 

242 

1 

84 

18 

16 

1           65  ' 

84 

21 

16 

7 

9 

•—•«.--• 

197 

101 

96 

96 

45 

53 

151 

73 

78 

^  ^^  n  M.  _  ■    ■  — 

ao' 

36 

21 

14 

274 

144 

130 ; 

75 

44 

31 

2 

121 

6 

6 

4 

1 

3 

1 

—  —«**«  — i*.* 

11 

18 

151 

76 

75 

370 

196 

174 

j 135" 

76 

60 

18 

27 

190 

63 

67 

116 

67 

61 

72 

42 

30 

1 

49 

62 

1.606 

26 
31 

777 

23 

21 

631 

28 

38 

6.242 

11 

16 

3,197 

12 

17 

3.015 

9 

25 

3.062 

5 

15 

1.555 

4 

10 

30 

835 

1.507 

__ 

72 
114 

38 
62 

34 
62 

68 
1           44 

22 
24 

41 
20 

60 
106 

29 
66 

31 

1 

4 

52 

•  »«•  w»  ***9 

ll 

20 

11 

9 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

4I 

198 

107 

86 

03 

83 

30 

91 

41 

53 

t 

4 

116 

71 

45 

123 

70 

63 

145 

1           85 

60 

*>•>*•        •  — -•' 

66 

34 

31 

39 

20 

19 

5 

2 

3 

1                j 

1 
84 

39" 

1 

5 

«s" 

isi' 

79" 

^- 

62' 

27" 

25" 

45 

-—--__«_ 

1 

1      ^^* 

67 

47 

1           62 

1           23 

29 

40 

16 

24 

1 

100 

219 

48 
131 

62 

86 

<           39 
617 

j           20 
{         316 

19 
801 

47 

256 

30 

140 

17 

* 

80 

118 

5 

88 

125 

61 

64 

75 

44 

31; 

80 

15 

3-» 

1 

1 

20 

14 

16 

17 

7 

10 

10 

6 

6 

21 

885 

96 
662 

40 
278 

56 

274 

336 
881 

166 

163 

170 
196 

136 
331 

70 
166 

66 

"  »' 

163 

3 

46 

111 

61 

60 

22 

11 

11 

81 

1           16 

15 

.... 

33 

2M 

107 

97 

651 

339 

312 

311 

142 

169 

82 

277 

139 

138 

627 

4S5 

392 

316 

136 

160 

196 

288 

2.886 

1,451 

1,861 

1,277 

016 

629 

3.085 

1.586 

1.447 

18 

m 

410 

197 

213 

265 

133 

132 

179 

96 

61 

1 

14 

177 

96 

82 

66 

26 

30 

64 

36 

26 

1 

14 

171 

90 

81 

64 

40 

44 

225 

119 

106 

d 

M 

286 

180 

105; 

147 

1           62 

66 

142 

74 

66 

8 

187 

602 

307 

285 

379 

196 

161 

521 

284 

240 

6 

127 

166 

74 

82  1 

96 

48 

46 

91 

48 

43 





126 

62 

64 

61 

36 

43 

42 

!           18 

24 

81 

117  1 
166 

18 
65 
86 

18  ' 

62 

79 

3 
88 
91 

1 

40 
60 

2 
43 
32 

4 

101 
63 

4 

43 

52 

58 

^6 

60' 

31 

1 

88 

887  1 

188 

154 

176 

106 

70 

192 

99 

93 

"""" 

10 

177 

95 

62 

297 

156 

141 

132 

70 

62 

1 

8 

68 

80 

32 

82 

16 

14 

15 

10 

5 

1 

8 

74 

89 

35 

76 

37 

39 

12 

6 

6 

»>^...».. 

1 

1           27 

13 

14 

4 

3 

1 

1 

47' 

206 

96 

106 

420 

222 

201 

116 

75 

71 

— - 

_.._. 

80 

15 

15 

3 

6 

3 

13 

7, 

6 

S 

82 

1         ^^ 

78 

66 

161 

80 

72 

76 

37 

41 

1 

42 

104 

48 

66 

60 

83 

26 

80 

13 

17 

8 

80 

1 

80 

1                ' 

68 

27 

82 

21 

11 

18 

7 

11 

17— J 

28023 
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TABLE  11. — Births  ClaMlfied  by  Sex  and  Rac«,  and 


County 


Total    I 
blrtbB    ' 


California 

Alameda  

Alpine    

Amador 

Butte   

Calaveraa    __. 

Ooluaa  

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte  .... 
El   Dorado   .. 


Humboldt 
Imperial    . 

Inyo    

Kern    


Kings    

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Anireles 
Madera    


Marin     

Mariposa    .. 
Mendocino   . 

Merced  

Modoc   

Mono 

Monterey    _. 

Napa 

Nevada   

Orange    

Placer 

Plumas    

Riverside    .. 
Sacramento 
San  Benito 


San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  


Sierra  ... 
Siskiyou  . 
Solano  .. 
Sonoma  . 
Stanislaus 


Sutter  ... 
Tehama  .. 
Trinity  .. 
Tulare  ... 
Tuolumne 

Ventura    . 

Yolo    

Yuba 


Fresno   1,827 

Glenn    ,         120 

508 

324 

19 

6  1 

300 

71 

85 

12,378 

ISl 

2*3 

21 

287 

307 

86 

9 
312 
183 
156 
692 

307 

46 

622 

1,666 

124 

1,093 
1,557 


San    Francisco 7,646 

San  Joaquin   - 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San   Mateo   

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  (-lara  

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  


936 
291 

507 
470 
1,4C3 
481 
2.-)l 

42 
327 
402 
692 
603 

87 
160 

29 
6«> 

33 

332 
243 
130 


Male 

i 


46.012  I  23,792 


4,519 

4 

122 

472 

76 

125 

578 

39 

94 


64 

277 

17 

50 

901 

65 
276 
164 

12 
323 

151 

88 

48 

6,418 

9S 

125 

18 

151 

166 

45 

4 

167 
96 
78 

386 

170 

22 

321 

880 

69 

555 
814 
3,956 
460 
148 

276 
235 
T24 
247 
12o 

25 
174 
212 
371 

326 

42 

85 

14 

377 

19 

182 

118 

72 


1 

White 

1 

1 

ToUl 

Male 

-    -      -     i 
Female 

22.29S0 

1 

42»281 

.    21.791 

20,490 

2302 

2.217 

4,141 

2.112 

3 

1  , 

4 

3 

65 

57 

122 

65 

240 

232  1 

458 

231 

40 

36 

74 

•  39 

61  li 
296 

22 

44 
926 

55 

232 

160  I 

818  I 

149 
38  1 
87  , 
5,960  ' 
91 

118 

8 

136 

141 

41 

5 
145 

87 

78 
806 

137 

24 
801 
786 

55 

538 
7  3 
8,690 
476 
113 

231 
211 
739 
231 
126 

17 
153 
190 
321 
277 

45 

75 

15 

312 

14 

150 

125 

58 


117 

549 

39 

92 

1,549 

118 
497 
286  I 
19 
612 

284 
70 
85 

11.398 
182 

235 

18 

267 

299 

86 

9 
235 
181 
153 
023 

211 
45  I 

586 
1.318 

93]' 

1,002 
1,506  1 
7.189, 
811 

278  ii 

493' 
424, 
1.322 
349' 

249  |, 

42 

819' 
864 
661 
691 

82 
165 

29 
045 

83 

306 
197 
113 


59 

264  , 

17  ' 

49  I 

752  I 

64 

268: 
150  ' 
12 
818 

131  ' 
«8  1 

6.894  ' 

M 
122 

11  ' 
140  , 
102  ' 

46  I 

96  I 
76 
848 

138  I 
21| 

298  I 

078  ' 

61 

541  > 
786  I 
8.720  I 
896  ' 
141 

260 
206 
640 
181 
124 

25 
173 
190 
848 

819  ! 

«) 
88 

14  > 

340 

19  i 

171  ' 

91  I 
08  ' 


2,029 
1 

57 

222 

36 

68 

285 

22 

48 

797 

64 

229 

130 

7 

299 

133 

87 

37 

5,504 

91 

113 

7 

127 

137 

40 

5 

107 

80 

77 

280 

106 

21 

288 

040 


Nefro 


IndiMi 


46 


SI 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2    

IS  : 

1 

1 

10 

12 

* 



2    

-...^ 

1 



1 

231 

4 

1 

1 

1 

i 

tt 

i                             1 

1        

1 

! . 

----- j -— -- --»-» 
1     

1     .... 

1 



14  ! 
9 


2 

1 


42  .' 


C21 
723 
8.409 
413 
137  -. 

227 

219  -. 
070 
108  ,. 
125  -. 

17  -. 
110  -. 
174 

813  -, 
272 

40  .. 
72 

15,-. 
299 
14  -. 

185  „ 

100  I, 
60 


2  '. 
17  [ 


4 

1 


2  1 
1  . 


1 
S 

1 
1 


1 

8 
t 


Z 

1 


^Figures  fhown  (or  each  cr.unty  aro  for  county  exclusive  of  freeholders'  cbarter  dty  or  dUw. 
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by  8«x  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  for  Counties:  1914. 


J*I«-    1 

White  chlldran  with  mothera 

orelcn  bon 

Boni  In  Calif  Mnla 

Born  In  other  states 

F 

1 

Clkto0>9 

( 

0096 

Total 

Male 

Fonate  1 

Total 

Mala 

8,504 

Fvnule 

Total 

Malo 

6,577 

Female 

418 

2,874 

13,007 

6.710 

6,887 

16,628 

8,124 

12,666 

5.979 

ei 

270 

1,763 

3 

59 

008 

2 

81 

860 

1 

28 

1^4 

612 

612  ' 

:      1,1M 

'            1 

i           4» 

507 

1 

24 

567 

"IIIIIIj 

14 

10 

25 

1 

18 

186 

100 

861 

211 

102 

109 

<           56 

20 

27 

•  ___-  -.— 

53 

20 

24 

12 

1            6 

6 

9 

4 

6 

2 

5 

76 

36 

« 

34 

18 

16 

7 

6 

1 

2 

20 

196 

00 

106 

129 

67 

62 

224 

107 

117 

16 

56 

869' 

0 

29 

174 

6l 
26 
186 

16, 
29 
680 

3 

13 

326 

18 

16 

865 

8 

8 

600 

5 
1         253 

3 

2 

219 

1 

!«' 

247 

2 

56 

1 

88 

23 

42 

19 

28 

20 

12 

8 

226 
85' 

128 
17 

103 
18 

109 
206 

64 

101 

55 
104  i 

162  , 
43 

91 

29 

71 

1 

25' 

14 

6 
186 

3 
61 

3 
76 

11. 
8601 

9 
181 

21 
169  1 

2 

126 

^- 

2 

11 

16 

55 

5 

80 

60 

48 

46 

*         113 

K 

68 

1          62 

33 

29 

47 

28 

24 

20  I 

i            « 

12 

8| 

2 

1 

— .— — ' 

87 
1,603 

16 

885 

21  1 

808i 

1           » 
;      6.501 

24 
3,350 

12 
3.151 

12 

3,204 

8 
1.669 

4 

28 

717' 

1.545 

•  _«»««•»«•« 

-~ 

47 

27 

20 

■          67 

30 

87 

68 

34 

34 

2 

6 

87 

41 

46  ' 

44 

23 

21 

104  , 

58 

46 

1 

7  ' 

12 
135 

9 
09 

a; 

06 

6 

1           55 

2 
30 

4 

25 

! 

4 

77" 

41 

36 

1 

7 

109 

60 

49  1 

I           84 

46 

39 

106 

57 

49 

J 

44 
4 

23 

1 

21  ! 
3 

36 
1 

18 

1 

18 

6 
4 

4 

i            2 

1 

i 

2 

"s 

"'73' 

139 

77 

62 

42 

28 

19 

54  ' 

28 

26 

1 

1 

87 

44 

43 

50 

27 

23 

44 

24 

20 

s 

84 
138 

48 
68 

86 
65 

24 

372 

U 
202 

13 
170 

1         118 

1 

17 
73 

28 

•# 

«' 

45 

3 

02 

109 

68 

51 

79 

1           45 

84 

1          ^ 

80 

23 

1 

,' 

26 
00 

14 

50 

12 
^1 

10 
361 

4 
177 

6 
184 

1            9 
126 

8 

71 

6 

a 

1 

' i»'l 

65 

24 

314  i 

569: 

280 

289 

424 

212 

212 

325 

186 

139 

4 

27  1 

63| 

23 

80 

11 

8 

3 

29 

20 

9 

29 
25 

196 
249 

102 
136 

91 
113 

580 
909 

293 
469 

287 
440 

286 
350 

146 
180 

140 

8 

170 

190 

210 

2,722 

1,880 

1,332 

1.328 

695 

638  ' 

3.189 

1,635 

1,504 

14 

110 

894; 

189 

206 

274 

138 

136 

143 

60 

74 

1 

12 

180  1 

67 

72 

52 

40 

42 

67 

;     3* 

23 

1 

"1 

163 

86 

67 

81 

36 

46 

2i9 

144 

115 

1 

51 

176 

82 

94 

131 

« 

70 

117 

02 

56 

5 

135 

588 

263 

270 

1         831 

165 

166 

468 

218 

2.0 

0 

126, 

1471 

77 

70 

100 

61 

49 

102 

53 

49 

1; 

160 

75 

75 

64 

26 

28 

45 

23 

22 

i 

29. 

15 

14 

1 

6 

5 

1 

7 

5 

2 

184! 

71 

63 

100 

62 

48 

85 

50 

35 

8 

31 

178" 

86 

87 

92 

54 

38 

90 

50 

49 

1 

28  1 

807 

166 

142 

167 

77 

90 

187 

106 

81 

9 

166 

88 

77 

286 

1         154 

131 

141 

77 

61 

1 

4 

42 

26 

16 

26 

12 

H 

14 

4 

10 

8 

69 

88 

31 

72 

39 

33 

14 

6 

8 

- 

t                  1 

28 

12 

11 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

' 37"; 

178 

88 

86 

367 

206 

162 

105 

53 

52 

,        ! 

I  ^                         1 

18 

11 

7 

6 

8 

2 

10 

5 

5 

5 

>          21 ' 

07 

59 

38 

126 

61 

66 

83 

51 

32 

48 

110  i 

46 

64 

63 

31 

82 

84 

14 

10 

. 

16 

71 

40 

81 

1           ^ 

18 

13 

11 

5 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

136 
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CUssiAcd  by  Sex  and  Rac«.  and 


C^:j 


31 


j^ 


Jitfto 


U,4S       12,98s 


11 


Alameda  CV-=ty JT* 

MS 

«i«kimad  rrr...!— j, :? 

C*ictT»  Cb[«ta  iM-ity J?* 

R4<ii:rH>cd    OS 

Frwivi    Courty    IJ?* 

Fresno   — TT 

Uci:.u  ;  it  couiitr  -_-  m 

tureta    2Jr 

Kero  Couriy 513 

Bakei»:j*:d ITI 

Lu*    Aar^ies    C  'urty i.Tl* 

Aihambrm „ 44 

Lo2*  B<»ch ._  M€ 

!*-•»    AncT-je*    T.^^T 

Pa»a-lecft tpf 

PoLoii*    51 

Saatm  MuiiKa   S.O 

li*Jin  Cc'unty  l*t 

Saa   ^MlMrl   l.T 

Mi  Lt«:rey  Co.ii.iy  ?^ 

U'  l.UTfJ      >(« 

SSi^as     «---„_••____ •_  ♦J^ 

Nijim   C<f^i::tj 8* 

Xapa i:.^ 

\>VB'la    O     rty llj 

Grm*«   Vilrey    74 

BJ\fTs:.V   Co'^ty    .t^T 

R.\rr^:.ie ?T4 

SarTftir^nto    Co'ii^ty    ,rr 

Sacramcito    ijiZZ 

t»an   B«mar<tiL,o   O'tiEty...  Ml 
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by  S«x  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  for  Cities:  1915. 
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Interior  counties. .. 
White  

Bora  in  California. - 
Bora  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bora 

Non-Caucasian  

Central  California  

White  

Born  in  Callfomla.. 
Born  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bora  

Non-Caucasian 

Ran    PranclFCO   

White  

Bora  In  Callforala.- 
Bora  in  Other  states- 
Foreign  bora 

Non-Caucasian 

Other  bay  counties. 

Whlte  

Born  In  Callforala.... 
Born  In  other  states.. 
Foreign  born 

Non-Caucasian 

I 

Coast  counties   

White   

Bora  in  California... 

Born  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian 

Interior  counties... 
White  - 

Bora  In  California... 

Bora  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bora 

Non-Caucasian  

Southern   Callforala   ' 

White  - ^ 

Born  In  California...' 
Bora  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian  — . 

Los    Angeles    

White  

Born  In  Callforala... 
Bom  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bom  — 

Non-Oanesalsn 


25,490 
23,002 
8.980 
«,415 
7.688 
2,407 

7,fl24 
7.147 
2335 
1,277 
8,065 
477 

6,076 
5.635 
2,240 
1.503 
1383 
440 

3.034 

2.501 

1,102 

605 

704 

443 

8,766 
7,710 
2,713 
3,030 
1.076 
1,047 

18,014 
16.454 
2,817 
0,255 
4.382 
1,560 

12.106 
10,012 
1.606 
6.249 
8.002 
1,104 


7.646 
7,189 
2,722 
1328 
8.180 
457 

5.842 
5,418 
2.190 
1,478 
1,741 
424 

2.671 

2,277 

1,011 

566 

700 

394 

8.176 
7.203 
2.534 
2.887 
1.782 
073 

17.474 
16.198 
2,678 
9.188 
4,327 
1,281 

12378 

11396 

1.696 

6.501 

8304 

060 


8.110 

2,887 

1.160 

762 

065 

232 

1,562 

1,341 

606 

810 

425 
221 

4.561 
4.020 
1.368 
1,578 
1,079 
541 

9.212 
8,304 
1.426 
4,768 
2.200 
818 

6.160 
5,529 

777 
8.107 
1.566 

681 


2360 

2,764 

1.120 

738 

006 

216 

1366 
1.147 
507 
267 
858 
208 

4313 
8.671 
1,257 
1,474 
040 
542 

0,076 
8.887 
1300 
4,717 
2.271 
688 

6.418 
5304 


8350 

1460 

AM 


2,066 

2.748 

1.060 

741 

018 

206 

1,472 
1350 
686 
296 
860 
222 

4,206 
8,690 
1.845 
1,467 
807 
606 

8302 
8.060 
1391 
4,487 
2.182 
742 

5.046 
6,888 
881 
8XM6 
1307 


2362  613 
2,654  I  51^ 
1,079      51.6 


740 
885 


50.7 
61J 


908      52.7 


61.0  I  48.7 

61.0  48^ 

503  '  48.4 

493  I  493 

erO  '  48.8 

50.0  473 


1316 
1.180 
504 
270 
847 
186 

8.968 
8382 
1377 
1,418 
642 

4a 

8399 
7.606 
1379 
4,471 
2,056 
608 


61.5 
51.8 
503 
51.2 
68.6 
40.9 

82.0 
62.1 
60.4 
613 
64.6 
61.7 

61.1 
61.0 
50.6 
61.6 
60.2 
6S.4 


60.7 
60.4 
60.1 
50.7 
60.4 
623 

513 
51.0 
40.6 
51.1 
62.7 
65.7 


4&5 

4&2 
49.2 
483 
463 
60.1 

48.0 
47.9 
49.6 
48.1 
45.4 
483 


51.9  ,  46.0 

513  49,0 

623  49.4 

513  '  48.5 

663  I  49.8 

68.7  47.8 


5360     603  '  613     49a 

6304      60.7  I  61.7  ,  49.3 

806  ,  483  <  G83     61.7 

8A61  '   613  I  513  j  483 

13«5  J  603  I  flJ  !  46^ 
tfiU  «Al  883 


49.0 
493 
40.1 
60.1 

48.0 
49.1 

493 
49^6 
4»J 

«>J 
496 
47.2 

A3 
493 
9X4 
489 
473 
4U 

48.1 
482 
473 
487 
473 
463 

481 
483 
4TJ 
«3 
483 
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TABLE  14.— Births  Clattlfled  by  8ex»  Race,  and  Nativity  of  Mothera,  with  Per  cents 
by   Sex,  for  Geographic   Divisions:   1915  and   1914 — Concluded. 


Births 


Gcocnphlc  dlTlsJon. 

and  race  or  naUrlty 

of  mother 


ToUl 


Male 


Female 


Other  counties  

White  - 

Bom  in  California... 
Bom  in  other  states. 

Fordrn  bom 

Non-Caueasian 

Northern     and     Central 

California    

White  — — 

Bom  in  California I 

Bom  in  other  states. 

Foreiim  bom  ] 

Non-Caocaslan 

Coast  counties 

White  

Bom  in  California... 
Bom  in  other  states. 

Foreign  bom 

NoQ-Caocaslan 

Interior  counties... 
White  

Bora  in  California... 
Bora  in  other  states. 

Forelfn  bom 

Non-Caucasian 

Metropolitan  area. 
White  

Born  In  California... 

Bom  In  other  states. 

Foreiicn  bora  

Non-Caucasian 

Rural  counties 

White  

Bora  in  California... 
Bora  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bora 

Non-Caucasian  


1915 


6.906 
5.542 
1.209 
S,013 
1.82) 

ao.ofii 

27.420 

11,124 

7.«59 

8.637 

2.641 

18.656 
17,244 
7.906 
8.8S6 
6,212 
1.412 

11.406 
10.176 
8.918 
8.833 
2.425 
1,229 

13,696 

12,782 

5,0S1 

2,780 

4.918 

917 

16.362 
14.638 
6.040 
4379 
3.719 
1,724 


1914         1915 


5.096 
4.795 

966 
2,687 
1.123 

301 

28.538 

26.088 

10.419 

7.440 

8,229 

2,450 

17,968 
16,628 
6,772 
3.702 
6,064 
1,340 

10,570 
9.460 
3.647 
3.648 
2.165 
1.110 

13,488 

12,607 

4.0Z1 

2.806 

4.880 

881 

15,060 
13,481 
5,496 
4,634 
3.349 
1,569 


8.062 

2365 

649 

1.571 

645 

187 

15,560 
14,189 
5.718 
3,944 
4.628 
1.871 

9.636 

8,722 

1.956 

8,217 

787 

5.925 
5.291 
1,996 
1,969 
1,806 
684 

7.068 
6.578 
2,611 
1.410 
2.668 
485 

8,497 
7,611 
8,107 
2,634 
1.970 
886 


1914 


2.667 

2.493 

514 

1367 

612 

161 

14,717 
18,404 
6.811 
8,787 
4.806 
1318 

9.249 
8346 
8,462 
1.920 
3.164 
708 

5,466 
4.868 
1349 
1.887 
1.142 
610 

6.986 
6,464 

2,nio 

1.433 
2,641 

462 

7,781 
6.920 
2301 
2354 
1.765 
861 


1915 


2366 

2,677 

660 

1.442 

675 

179 

14.501 
18,281 
5.406 
3.715 
4.114 
1,270 

9,021 
8346 
3.484 
1,871 
2.995 
675 

6.480 
4385 
1,922 
1.844 
1,119 
696 

6,636 
6,204 
2,473 
1.370 
2,365 
432 

7365 
7.027 
2.933 
2.315 
1,749 
838 


1914 


2.489 

2.802 

471 

1.320 

511 

187 

13321 
12,664 
6.108 
3.668 
3,923 
1,187 

8,719 
8,062 
3310 
1372 
2.900 
637 

5.102 
4.602 
1,798 
1,781 
1.023 
600 

6,562 
6.123 
2,411 
1373 
2,339 
429 

7,269 
6,561 

2,697 
2,280 
1.584 

708 


Percent 
male 


Percent 
female 


1915 


51.7 
61.7 
68.7 
62.1 
48.9 
61.1 

51.8 
61.8 
51.4 
51.6 
52.4 
61.9 

61.6 
61.6 
51.7 
61.1 
51.8 
62.2 

52.0 
62.0 
50.9 
61.9 
53.9 
61.6 

61.6 
51.5 
51.4 

50.7 
51.9 
62.9 

51.9 
52.0 
51.4 
61.9 
53.0 
61.4 


1914  I  1915 


62.1 
52.0 
52.2 
50.9 
64.5 
64.5 

51.6 
51.4 
51.0 
60.9 
52.8 
53.6 

51.5 
51.4 
51.1 
50.6 
52.2 
52.5 

51.7 
51.4 
60.7 
61.2 
62.7 
65.0 

51.4 
51.4 
61.0 
51.1 
62.1 
61.3 

51.7 
51.3 
50.9 
50.8 
52.7 
54.9 


483 
463 
463 
47.9 
51.1 
48.9 

48.2 
463 
46.6 
46.5 
47.6 
46.1 

46.4 
46.4 
463 
48.9 
46.2 
47.8 

48.0 
48.0 
49.1 
46.1 
46.1 
48.4 

46.4 
46.5 
46.6 
49.8 
46.1 
47.1 

48.1 
48.0 
48.6 
48.1 
47.0 
48.6 


1914 


47.9 
46.0 
47.8 
49.1 
45.5 
45.5 

46.4 
46.6 
49.0 
49.1 
47.7 
46.4 

46.6 
46.6 
46.9 
49.4 

47.6 
47.5 

46.3 
46.6 
49.3 
46.8 
47.3 
45.0 

48.6 
48.6 
49.0 
48.9 
47.9 
48.7 

48.3 
48.7 
49.1 
49.2 
47.3 
45.1 


TABLE  15.— Birtha  Claaalfled  by  Sex,  Race  and  Nativity  of  Mothera,  with  Per  Centa 

by  Sex,  for  Citiea  and  Rest  of  State:  1915  and  1914. 


Births 


T'lpulation  s^oup. 
and  rare  or  nntirlty 
of  mother 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Per  cent 
male 


Per  r«>nt 
female 


1915 


raliforaia    46,075 

White  43,874 

Bora  In  Callforala...  13,941 

Born  In  other  states. |  16,914 

Foreign  bora ;  13,019 

Non-Ganeaslan i  4.201 

Freeholders'  charter  cities  28,569 

White  26,406 

Bora  In  Callforala...  8,093 

Bora  In  other  states.  1  9,828 

Foreign  bora '  8,487 

Non-Caueasian 2.161 

Rest  of  state 19,606 

White  ~ 17.466 

Bora  In  California...  5346 

Bora  In  other  states.  7.066 

Foreign  bom 4,532 

Kon-Cancaslan 2.040 


1P14 

46,012 

42,281 
13,C97 
16,628 
12.566 
3,731 

28.594 

26,654 

7,r2l 

10,185 

8,545 

1,940 

17,418 
15,627 
6,173 
6.443 
4,011 
1.791 


1015 

24.772 

22,583 
7.144 
8,712 
6.723 
2,180 

14.592 
13,483 
4,1«)6 
5,024 
4349 
1,109 

10,180 
9.100 
3,038 
8,688 
2,374 
1.C80 


1914 

23,792 

21,791 
6,710 

8,504 
6.577 
2,001 

14,740 
13,724 
4.(1*8 
5,211 
4,455 
1,016 

9,052 
8,067 
2,652 
3,203 
2.122 
965 


1915 


1914 


1915 


1914      1913      1911 


23,3(i3 

22,220 

21.291 

20,100 

6,797 

6,.%7 

R,2C2 

8,124 

6,206 

5,979 

2.012 

1,730 

1.3,977 

13,854 

12,1>2.> 

12.9,W 

3,f*7 

3,866 

4,8iH 

4,974 

4,138 

4,090 

1,052 

924 

9,.'«6 

8,.'W6 

8,366 

7,560 

1310 

2.521 

8.398 

3,150 

2.168 

1380 

960 

606 

51.5      51.7      48.5        48.3 


51.5 
51.2 
51.5 
51.6 
52.1 

51.1 
51.1 
50.7 
51.1 
51.2 
51.3 

52.2 
52.1 
61.9 
62.0 
62.4 
62.9 


51.5 
51.2 
51.1 
52.4 
53.6 

51.5 
51.5 
51.2 
51.2 
52.1 
52.4 

52.0 
51.6 
51.8 
51.1 
62.9 
66.0 


48.5 
48.8 
48.5 
48.4 
47.9 

48.9 
48.9 
49.3 
48.9 
48.6 
46.7 

47.6 
47.9 
46.1 
46.0 
47.6 
47.1 


48.5 
48.8 
46.9 
47.6 
46.4 

46.5 
46.5 
483 
48.8 
47.9 
47.6 

46.0 
46.4 
46.7 
46.9 
47.1 
45.0 
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TABLX   rr 


c^ 


hyN 


of  CMMtm  Bom  to  Mother,   for  Cities:  1916. 


T  C 


^ 

^ 

s 


•I 

1 


Urth  Rpoitcd 


s 

■ 
I 


M 

r 


8  J 


I 
I 

J  _ 


3 
O 

3 


U  tr**f'  -ier»*  A*r- 


7aj»    sjri    r^w    u&s  I  tm    590  i  sis   20&  sbs    se 


Or --sty ri 

Xjt=^iA   **i 

Bf7k*^j    "« 

<>»kj=^J    3^  :t 

P  ^.'-  r     -J     Jlfi* 

Frw=o  Ouz:y —  ijT^ 

Tr^z-^     ^'^ 

Hu::.N:Ii   O   -riy   ill 

Eur*k«     rr 

Kem  Curty   ::* 

B*ker>£'':^l    ..-- irf 

Lt*«   Ait'-afs   Cv^:t t.~*5 

.*^*n:tr»    *4 

Lo::^  h^s  h   *i 

L*'<    A"  <■»•>«    -, T.*<?T 

Pa>.tirt:a    a*! 

Pt>rj   i:a     ._ ?•: 

Sant"*   M    K;«a _  ?•> 

ii»na  O-.tirty 164 

San    Rafati    1«.»T 

MoKt*^rey   i.o*:r:ly   fm 

Mt'nterry    a> 

Sal:na< _  » 

Xapa    County   N? 

Na^a     1'.* 

Neva-la   Co*:,  ty   in 

Ora'ts    Vjll.'y    T4 

RiTfr>:.lf>    0>u:.ty    ZS7 

River^:.lo ?74 

Sa(  rai:^t  !'to    Cininiy    ...  37"* 

S^airan.erto       l.iVx: 

San  B»'rnrtrd;:io  County  S41 

San    IV-r.ar'lino   S"- 

San    Dioiro   County ^54 

San    Viv<:o l,t'l> 

San  Franoisi'o  (.city  aotl 

county^ 7.»"24 

San    Joatjinn    County.. -  477 

St(>okton     .V-4 

San  Lub*  obu*j>o  County  ^'C^ 

San   I.ui"*   Obispo lin 

Santa   Bnrhara  County.  ?^'i 

Santa    Barbara    2'<y 

Santa    Clara    County...  l,<*vi 

Palo    Alto   4^ 

San   J(xse   r>tiO 

Santa    I'ruz    County 106 

Santa  Cruz -..  l.')! 

WatsonvilJ.* 21S 

Solano    County    211 

ValNjo     - I8l» 

Sonoma   County    -5<> 

Petalunia    117 

Santa    Ko^a    178 

HtanlflaiiM   County   4W 

Mo«l«**to    124 


1*^ 

yc 

1-171 

»: 

1  "'^ 

•  -  * 

U' 

8 

171 

t  ^^ 

a 

3o 
36 
63 
24 
24 
Si 
47 

24 

I'V-i 

87 
121 
4i«^ 
2C.» 
ISl 
1S7 
417 

lo«> 
23.-. 

:s 

S4 

121 

as 

19 
193 
85 
57 
71 
68 
72 
12?^ 
46 

i:>8 

&4 


fli 
111 


I     15       10 


1ft 

51 

a 

is» 

« 

10 

ia> 

i,y2*t 

177 
38 
46 
46 

3P 
41 
SI 
19 
19 
25 
33 
IS 
«1 
«7 
86 
341 
175 
9>> 
112 

2n 

1,S?6 

12»> 

140 

4S 

23 

63 

51 

256 

■ 

12t 

24 

33 

70 

47 

56 

ue 

38 

35 

1<>7 

27 


44S 

« 

1» 
97 

2» 
S 

•B 

n 

«is 

9 

61 


«f7 
SI 
96 
Sf 
IS 
29 
U 
5 
14 
19 
14 
IS 
52 
42 
57 
157 
123 
56 
"6 
133 

969 
71 
73 
43 
&> 
56 
44 

172 
9 
74 
22 
17 
43 
33 
29 
68 
18 
25 
70 
12 


34 
IS 

4B 

n 
n 

43 

17 

• 

S6 

S47 

63 

24 

17 

II 

10 

15 

IS 

4 

3 

10 

IS 

s 

33 

23 
36 
100 
82 
30 
51 
61 

600 
41 
34 
24 

8 
41 
25 
87 

2 
58 

4 

19 
30 
23 
13 
57 

7 

18 
51 
14 


u 

7 

30 

15 

118 

57 

25 

25 

17 

9 

m 

68 

» 

25 

15 

8 

12 

4 

34 

18 

8 

7 

ire 

96 

3 

1 

13 

12 

323 

186 

17 

21 

9 

7 

9 

6 

7 

9 

4 

4 

8 

11 

5 

6 

^  ^ 

3 

5 

1 

7 

5 

9 

4 

1 

5 

18 
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III.    STATISTICS  OF  DEATHS:  1915  AND  1914. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Causes  of  Death, — Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease^ 
etc.)  constitute  the  principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California, 
the  per  cent  of  total  deaths  for  this  group  being  18.6  in  1915  and  17.0 
in  1914  against  the  annual  average  of  15.9  for  1906  to  1915,  and  the 
death  rates  per  100,000  population  being  254.0  and  231.5  as  compared 
with  the  annual  average  of  221.2  for  the  ten-year  period.  The  death 
rate  for  heart  disease,  etc.,  increased  greatly  through  the  ten  years 
from  only  185.1  for  1906  to  254.0  for  1915. 

Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  this 
state,  causing  about  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  (14.2  per  cent  for  both 
1915  and  1914  against  the  average  of  14.6  for  1906  to  1915).  The 
tuberculosis  death  rate  per  100,0Ck)  population  was  194.5  in  1915  and 
192.5  in  1914  against  204.0  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  contrast  with  the 
greatly  increasing  death  rate  for  heart  disease,  etc.,  the  death  rate  for 
tuberculosis  decreased  appreciably  between  1906  and  1915  from  218.0 
to  194.5. 

Next  after  heart  disease,  etc.,  and  tuberculosis  come  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
(meningitis,  apoplexy,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (diarrhea, 
etc.),  miscellaneous  violence  (besides  suicide),  cancer.  Bright 's  disease 
and  nephritis,  and  also  epidemic  diseases. 

The  death  rates  decreased  generally  between  1906  and  1915,  though 
varying  somewhat  in  the  period,  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  nervous 
and  digestive  systems. 

While  death  rates  for  miscellanqmis  violence  remained  nearly  the 
same  through  the  ten  years,  the  death  rates  for  suicide  increased  much 
since  1906,  the  former  high  rate  for  1908  being  surpassed  greatly  by 
that  for  1915. 

There  were  marked  increases  between  1906  and  1915  in  the  death  rates 
for  both  cancer  and  Bright 's  disease,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
notable  decreases  during  the  decade  in  the  death  rates  for  various 
epidemic  diseases. 

Typhoid  fever  shows  the  most  notable  reduction  in  mortality.  The 
deaths  were  successively  as  follows:  657  (1906),  558,  540,  461,  477,  444, 
454,  436,  376,  and  276  (1915).  Similarly,  the  death  rates  decreased 
continuously  between  1906  and  1915  thus:  32.3,  26.3,  24.4,  20.0,  19.9, 
17.8,  17.6,  16.3,  13.6  and  9.7. 

The  steadily  decreasing  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  made  diphtheria 
the  leading  epidemic  disease  in  1915,  when  deaths  from  diphtheria  were 
exceptionally  numerous. 

Other  notable  epidemic  diseases  present  in  1915  and  1914  were: 
Whooping  cough,  measles,  influenza,  malarial  fever,  and  scarlet  fever. 
Smallpox  caused  three  deaths  in  1915  against  one  in  1914,  while  plague 
caused  a  single  death  in  1915  but  none  the  year  before. 

Geographic  Divisions, — Analysis  of  causes  of  death  in  different  locali- 
ties reveals  marked  contrasts  between  the  several  geographic  divisioas 
in  the  relative  prevalence  of  various  diseases. 
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In  the  coast  counties  of  both  northern  and  central  California,  as  well 
as  in  southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,  relatively  high  propor- 
tions of  all  deaths  are  due  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  explana- 
tion being  the  presence  of  state  hospitals  in  these  three  geographic 
divisions. 

The  interior  counties  of  northern  California  show  high  proportions 
for  miscellaneous  deaths  from  violence,  as  drowning,  railroad  injuries, 
other  accidents,  etc. 

In  the  interior  counties  of  both  northern  and  central  California,  and 
also  in  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  other  than  Los  Angeles,  the 
proportions  are  relatively  high  for  typhoid  fever. 

Each  year  large  proportions  of  all  deaths  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  bay  counties  were  from  heart  disease,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  pneu- 
monia, while  the  metropolis  leads  especially  also  in  the  proportion  of 
suicides  among  all  decedents. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  was  very  high,  indeed, 
each  year  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  in  the  other  counties  of  southern 
California,  because  of  the  heavy  mortality  among  recent  arrivals  from 
eastern  states. 

Contrast  between  mortality  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi  shows  that  the  urban  territory  excels  in 
deaths  from  heart  disease,  Bright 's  disease,  cancer,  pneumonia,  digestive 
ailments  (except  diarrhea),  and  suicide,  as  well  as  from  diphtheria  and 
croup,  while  the  country  districts  excel  in  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  infantile  diarrhea,  accidental  violence  and  **old  age," 
as  well  as  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  and  scarlet  fever. 

Much  the  same  contrast  appears  between  mortality  in  chartered  cities 
as  a  class  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  deaths  from 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  (imder  2  years)  being  notably  less  within  cities 
than  outside  them. 

Analysis  of  mortality  by  months  in  the  past  five  years  indicates  that 
the  daily  average  number  of  deaths  decreases  generally  from  Januaiy 
to  August  while  increasing  regularly  from  September  to  December. 

Tuberculosis. — The  ** great  white  plague"  caused  5,551  deaths  in 
1915  and  5,320  in  1914,  the  per  cent  being  14.2  each  year  against  the 
average  of  14.6  for  1906  to  1915.  The  average  per  cent  of  total  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  ten  years  last  past  was  no  less  than  18.8  for 
southern  California  against  only  12.6  for  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia together. 

Among  cities,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  deaths  in 
the  past  five  years  was  highest  for  San  Bernardino,  Bakersfield,  River- 
side, Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Grass  Valley,  San  Diego,  and  Stockton, 
aU  except  Grass  Valley,  with  many  miners,  and  Stockton,  with  a  state 
hospital,  being  in  or  near  southern  California.  The  per  cent  was 
relatively  low  for  Palo  Alto,  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach, 
Berkeley,  Alhambra,  Richmond,  Santa  Cruz,  Petaluma,  Santa,  Rosa, 
Vallejo,  Alameda,  Modesto,  Napa,  Salinas,  and  Oakland,  all  these  cities 
except  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach,  and  Alhambra  being  north 
of  Tehachapi. 

Classification  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  by  length  of  residence 
shows  that  north  of  Tehachapi  many  native  Californians  and  old-time 
residents  succumb  to  this  disease.     The  annual  average  per  cent  of 
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native  Californians  among  tiibereulosLs  victims  in  1906  to  1915  was 
38.1  for  northern  and  central  California  together  against  only  15.4 
for  southern  California,  being  28.7  for  the  entire  state.  Similarly, 
the  average  per  cent  who  had  lived  here  at  least  ten  years  was  29.9 
for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  as  compared  with  only  20.5  for 
that  to  the  south,  being  26.0  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

South  of  Tehachapi,  on  the  other  hand,  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
occur  largely  among  newly  arrived  consumptives.  The  annual  average 
per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  who  had  lived  in  the  state  less  than 
ten  years  was  as  great  as  55.5  for  southern  California  against  merely 
18.4  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  and  33.8  for  the  whole 
state.  Moreover,  the  length  of  residence  in  California  was  less  than 
a  year  for  an  average  of  17.0  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  victims  south 
of  Tehachapi,  the  corresponding  per  cent  for  the  entire  state  yeing 
only  9.2.  In  fact,  of  all  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, an  average  of  2.0  per  cent  had  been  in  the  state  less  than  a 
month,  6.4  per  cent  less  than  three  months,  and  altogether  11.2  per 
cent  less  than  half  a  year. 

Among  tuberculosis  victims  in  cities,  the  average  per  cents  for  resi- 
dents of  less  than  ten  years'  standing  in  1911  to  1915  were  as  follows: 
Pasadena,  64.4;  San  Diego,  58.9;  Los  Angeles,  55.7;  Riverside,  55.0; 
and  San  Bernardino,  52.4.  Moreover,  the  average  per  cents  for  residents 
of  less  than  a  single  year's  standing  were  thus:  San  Diego,  20.2;  Pasa- 
dena, 18.1 ;  San  Bernardino,  15.3 ;  Riverside,  15.2 ;  and  Los  Angeles,  13.3. 

Data  for  1915  and  1914  on  length  of  residence  for  all  causes  of  death 
show  that  in  southern  California,  where  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth 
of  all  deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  the  proportion  for  this  disease 
is  fully  one-fourth  among  all  decedents  who  had  lived  in  the  state 
less  than  a  year  and  over  one-fifth  among  those  who  had  been  here 
only  one  to  nine  years. 

Figures  for  1911  to  1915  indicate  that  the  months  of  greatest  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis  for  California  as  a  whole  are  February,  March, 
April  and  May,  while  deaths  from  this  disease  are  relatively  least 
nmnerous  in  August,  September,  October  and  November. 

In  short,  the  death  rate  of  California  is  evidentlv  swollen  consid- 
erably  by  deaths  occurring  here  from  disease  contracted  elsewhere,  for 
where  tuberculosis  is  most  prevalent  a  large  proportion  of  the  victims 
are  residents  of  very  short  standing.  IMoreover,  infection  from  these 
newly  arrived  consumptives  accounts  for  some  of  the  deaths  among 
native  Californians  and  old-time  residents. 

8ex,—0t  39,026  decedents  in  1915,  the  males  were  23,871  and  the 
females  15,155,  while  among  the  37,537  in  1914  the  males  were  23,038 
and  the  females  14,499.  The  per  cent  male  was  61.2  in  1915  and 
61.4  in  1914  against  the  average  of  62.0  for  1906  to  1915,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  among  decedents  having  decreased  somewhat  since 
1906,  especially  in  the  most  recent  years.  In  both  1915  and  1914  the 
per  cent  male  was  highest  for  northern  California  and  next  for  central 
California. 

The  per  cents  male  were  above  the  general  average  for  deaths  from 
suicide,  other  violence,  typhoid  fever,  pulmonary  tubercuhxsis,  Brijjrht's 
disease,  and  heart  disease,   etc.     The   female   decedents  exccodtHl   or 
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ncarl^v  equalled  the  males  each  year  only  for  whooping  cough,  cancer, 
diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  influenza. 

Rocf,— In  1915  the  white  decedents  numbered  36,890;  the  Chinese. 
751 ;  the  Japanese,  663 ;  the  negroes,  583 ;  and  the  Indians,  139.  The 
figures  for  19U  were:  White,  35,513;  Chinese,  657;  Japanese,  628; 
negro,  569 ;  and  Indian,  170.  The  per  cent  white  was  94.5  in  1915  and 
94.6  in  1914,  or  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  94.6  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  proportion  of  Caucasians  among  decedents  having  varied 
onb'  slightly  since  1906.  In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cent  white 
WHS  highest  for  southern  California. 

The  j>er  cents  white  were  very  high  indeed  for  deaths  from  diph- 
tlieria,  canci^r,  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  scarlet 
ft^ver,  measles,  and  Bright  s  disease. 

The  pn^jH^rtions  of  Caucasians  among  all  decedents  was  low  eaeh 
\t^r  for  typlK>id  fever,  which  causes  many  deaths  of  Japanese,  and  for 
Uil>enMiK^is,  whioh  kills  many  Chinese  and  negroes. 

.Vii/*n/v  — Of  the  white  decedents  in  1915  and  1914  those  bom  in 
other  statt^  wort*  14,;XVi  and  13.952:  the  foreign  bom  were  11,761  and 
1M77;  thi>s^-  iH^rn  in  Cnlifomia  were  9,235  and  9,412;  and  the  nativitj- 
\\HS  \mknown  for  9S9  and  972.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  white 
dt\H\lont.<  in  UUo  and  1914,  rwsiHvtively.  was:  Other  states,  40.4  and 
:>^^;^;  forxicn  ixM.utru's,  31.9  and  31.5:  California,  25.0  and  26.5;  and 
uuknoxxn,  2  7  t  ."*.  h  \ear.  For  19tX>  to  1915,  moreover,  the  annual 
axon^i^^  por  i^  n?s  \vort>:  Other  American,  37.7;  foreign,  31.8;  Cali- 
fs rnian,  27;^;  xHiul  ur.known.  3.2. 

IVtwiHn  l^Mi  sr.d  VM'V  tht*  proportion  of  other  Americans  among 
\\h  :o  dt\^ Valets  ::urtaM\l  ivusiderably.  the  pnoportion  foreign  bom 

nn.;;,iu\i  v;u;:o  sT,i:  or.;r\.  and  the  proportion  of  native  Californians 
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Age  Periods. — The  deaths  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  were  dis- 
tributed by  age  periods  as  follows:  Under  1  year,  3,570  and  3,964; 
1  to  4  years,  1,510  and  1,628;  5  to  14  years,  1,089  and  1,081;  15  to  24 
years,  2,144  and  2,125 ;  25  to  34  years,  3,759  and  3,770 ;  35  to  44  years, 
4,265  to  4,249 ;  45  to  54  years,  4,777  and  4,579 ;  55  to  64  years,  5,471 
and  5,019 ;  and  65  years  and  over,  12,441  and  11,122. 

The  corresponding  per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were:  Under  1  year, 
9.2  and  10.6;  1  to  4  years,  3.9  and  4.3;  5  to  14  years,  2.8  and  2.9; 
15  to  24  years,  5.5  and  5.7 ;  25  to  34  years,  9.6  and  10.0 ;  35  to  44  years, 
10.9  and  11.3;  45  to  54  years,  12.2  each  year;  55  to  64  years,  14.0  and 
13.4;  and  65  years  and  over,  31.9  and  29.6.  Moreover,  the  annual 
average  per  cent  distribution  for  1911  to  1915  was:  Under  1,  10.4; 
1  to  4,  4.2 ;  5  to  14,  2.8 ;  15  to  24,  5.9 ;  25  to  34,  9.9 ;  35  to  44,  11.2 ; 
45  to  54,  12.1;  55  to  64,  13.3;  65  years  and  over,  30.2. 

Comparison  of  per  cents  by  five  age  periods  since  1906  and  by  nine 
since  1911  shows  that  there  have  been  marked  decreases  in  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  occurring  in  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  successive 
productive  ages  to  44,  that  the  proportion  is  stationary  for  deaths  at 
45  to  54  years,  and  that  there  have  been  notable  increases  in  the  pro- 
portion of  total  deaths  at  55  to  64  years  and  at  65  years  and  over. 

Median  Age, — The  median  age  of  California  decedents,  half  being 
younger  and  half  older,  was  51.8  years  in  1915  against  49.6  in  1914, 
49.4  in  1913,  49.2  in  1912,  and  48.8  in  1911.  Every  year  Califomians 
Uve  longer,  the  median  age  at  death  having  advanced  three  years 
between  1911  and  1915.  The  advance  was  particularly  great  from  1914 
to  1915  and  appeared  for  every  geographic  division  in  the  state  and  for 
about  all  of  the  leading  causes  of  death. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  median  age  was  highest  by  far  for  northern 
California,  56.3  and  55.8,  and  was  slightly  higher  for  central  California, 

51.4  and  49.4,  than  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi,  51.2  and  47.8. 
The  median  ages  were  50.3  and  48.3  for  San  Francisco  and  50.1  and 

46.5  for  Los  Angeles  City  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

Each  year  the  median  age  was  notably  low  for  typhoid  fever,  28.6 
and  28.7 ;  tuberculosis,  34.9  and  34.7 ;  miscellaneous  violance,  37.5  and 
36.6;  suicide,  44.3  and  41.8;  as  well  as  digestive  ailments  including 
diarrhea,  37.9  and  36.4. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  median  ages  in  1915  and  1914  were  relatively 
high  for  other  causes  as  follows:  Respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.), 
55.9  and  47.6;  cancer,  61.3  and  60.4;  nervous  system  (apoplexy,  etc.), 
61.9  and  61.4;  Bright 's  disease,  63.0  and  62.3;  and  circulatory  system 
(heart  disease,  etc.),  68.0  and  and  67.0. 

The  median  age  was  practically  the  same  for  each  sex  in  1915, 
though  considerably  higher  for  men  than  for  women  in  1914. 

Marital  Condition^  of  Decedents. — Exclusive  of  children  under  15,  the 
classification  of  male  decedents  totaling  20,394  and  19,315  in  1915  and 
1914  was :  Single,  6,408  and  6,082,  married,  9,275  and  8,750 ;  widowed, 
3,049  and  2,800;  divorced,  376  and  347;  and  unknown,  1,286  and  1,336. 
The  marital  condition  of  females  aged  15  and  over  totaling  12,463  and 
11,549  was:  Single  1,492  and  1,375 ;  married,  5,824  and  5,627;  widowed, 
4,872  and  4,255;  divorced,  172  and  154;  and  unknown,  103  and  138. 
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The  annual  average  per  cents  for  1913  to  1915  were :  Single— males, 
31.8,  but  females,  12.1;  married — males,  45.0  and  females,  47.8;  wid- 
owed— ^males,  14.8,  but  females,  37.7 ;  divorced — ^males,  1.7  and  females, 
1.3 ;  and  unknown — males,  6.7,  but  females,  1.1.  Male  decedents  exceed 
in  the  per  cent  single,  and  females  in  the  per  cent  widowed,  the  pro- 
portion married  being  about  the  same  for  each  sex. 

Among  men  the  per  cent  single  was  much  greater,  and  the  per  cent 
married  much  less,  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that 
to  the  south,  somewhat  similar  contrasts  appearing  among  women  but  in 
only  slight  degree.  Southern  California  excels  in  the  proportion  of 
widowers  and  northern  and  central  California  in  the  proportion  of 
widows  among  decedents. 

The  per  cents  single,  among  both  men  and  women,  were  above  general 
averages  for  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  suicide  and  other 
violence. 

The  proportion  married  was  high  among  men  for  cancer,  nervous 
diseases,  Bright 's  disease,  digestive  ailments,  heart  disease,  etc.,  and 
among  women  for  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  suicide,  miscellaneous 
causes,  cancer,  digestive  ailments,  and  Bright 's  disease. 

In  general,  the  per  cents  for  both  widowers  and  widows  were  particu- 
larly great  for  heart  disease,  etc.,  Bright 's  disease,  nervous  diseases,  and 
respiratory  troubles.  *•  ^  *  Hi 

Occupations  and  Causes  of  Death. — Of  the  decedents  aged  15  years 
and  over  for  whom  occupations  were  reported,  totaling  18,778  in  1915 
and  17,859  in  1914,  the  males  numbered  17,600  and  16,673,  while  the 
females  were  only  1,178  and  1,186,  the  per  cents  male  being  93.7  and 
93.4  and  female  merely  6.3  and  6.6. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  notably  high  among 
men  in  the  following  specific  occupations :  Butchers,  plumbers,  sailors, 
clerks,  machinists,  common  laborers,  farmers  and  brick  masons.  The 
proportions  were  also  high  for  nurses  among  women  workers. 

Tuberculosis  caused  relatively  more  deaths  among  both  men  and 
women  workers  than  among  men  without  occupation  or  women  with 
only  home  duties.  The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  par- 
ticularly high  for  the  following  occupations  of  men :  Barbers,  waiters, 
clerks,  engineers  and  surveyors,  tailors,  plumbers,  musicians,  conmion 
laborers,  architects,  draymen,  iron  and  steel  workers,  saloon  keepers, 
miners,  cabinet  makers,  printers,  and  stationary  engineers.  The  pro- 
portions were  also  relatively  high  for  clerks  among  women  wage  earners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were 
very  low  indeed  for  policemen,  clergymen,  lawyers,  bankers,  farmers, 
stock  raisers,  merchants,  physicians,  hotel  keepers,  florists,  lumbermen, 
soldiers,  and  blacksmiths. 

Miscellaneous  violence,  like  tuberculosis,  caused  relatively  more  deaths 
among  both  men  and  women  reporting  gainful  occupations  than  among 
those  without  wage-earning  employments.  The  per  cents  of  deaths  from 
accidents  were  especially  high  among  men  in  the  following  occupations: 
Lumbennen,  railroad  employee-^,  hucksters,  sailors,  draymen,  policemen, 
common  laborers,  soldiers,  stationary  engineers,  machinists,  engineers 
and  surveyors,  and  miners.  However,  the  proportions  of  deaths  from 
\dolence  were  remarkably  small  among  clergymen,  lawyers,  printers. 
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bankers,  architects,  brick  masons,  butchers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  mer- 
chants, clerks,  barbers,  saloon  keepers,  and  musicians. 

The  statistics  show  varying  relations  between  occupations  and  causes 
of  deaths  for  persons  in  different  specific  occupations  dying  from  cancer, 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  Bright 's  disease,  diseases  of  the 
uervous,  respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  and  from  suicide. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

The  State, — Table  1,  on  pages  252-253,  gives  the  number  of  deaths 
in  California  from  certain  principal  causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
per  1,000  total  deaths  and  also  the  death  rate  per  100,000  estimated 
midyear  population,  for  each  year  in  the  ten-year  period  just  ended. 
The  table  also  presents  annual  average  proportions  and  rates  for  the 
ten  years,  1906  to  1915. 
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bankers,  architects,  brick  masons,  butchers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  mer- 
chants, clerks,  barbers,  saloon  keepers,  and  musicians. 

The  statistics  show  varying  relations  between  occupations  and  causes 
of  deaths  for  persons  in  different  specific  occupations  dying  from  cancer, 
I  of  the  circulatory  system,  Bright's  disease,  diseases  of  the 
:,  respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  and  from  suicide. 

CAUSES  OP  DEATH. 

The  Slate. — Table  1,  on  pages  252-253,  gives  the  number  of  deaths 
in  California  from  certain  principal  causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
per  1,000  total  deaths  and  also  the  death  rate  per  100,000  estimated 
midyear  population,  for  each  year  in  the  ten-year  period  just  ended. 
The  table  also  presents  annual  average  proportions  and  rates  for  the 
ten  years,  1906  to  1915. 
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Table  1  shows  that  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  heart  disease, 
etc.,  constitute  the  principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California. 
Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  caused  18.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in 
1915  and  17.0  per  cent  in  1914,  against  the  annual  average  of  15.9 
for  1906  to  1915.  The  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  this 
class  of  diseases  were  254.0  and  231.5  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  the  annual  average  of  221.2  for  the  whole  ten-year 
period.  In  fact,  the  death  rate  for  heart  disease,  etc.,  increased  greatly 
through  the  ten  years  thus:  185.1  (1906),  205.2,  204.9,  215.3,  212.2, 

221.7,  247.2,  235.1,  231.5,  and  254.0  (1915). 

Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  Cali- 
fornia. Each  year  about  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  in  the  state  were 
due  to  this  disease,  the  per  cent  being  14.2  for  both  1915  and  1914 
against  the  average  of  14.6  for  1906  to  1915.  In  1915,  12.2  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  were  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  2.0  per  cent  from 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  while  for  1914  the  corresponding  figures 
were  12.1  and  2.1.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  all  forms 
of  tuberculosis  was  194.5  in  1915  and  192.5  in  1914,  against  the  average 
of  204.0  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  contrast  with  the  great  increase  in 
death  rates  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  between  1906  and 
1915,  there  was  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  death  rates  for  tubercu- 
losis of  all  forms  during  the  same  period  as  follows:  218.0  (1906), 

216.8,  206.1,  202.6,  203.3,  205.5,  198.8,  202.2,  192.5,  and  194.5  (1915). 
Next  after  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  and  various  forms  of 

tuberculosis  taken  together  come  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, 
pneumonia,  etc.  Diseases  of  this  class  caused  9.7  per  cent  of  aU  deaths 
in  1915  and  9.2  per  cent  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
10.2  per  cent  for  1906  to  1915.  JPneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 
caused  7.8  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915  and  7.1  per  cent  in  1914,  while 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  caused  1.9  and  2.1  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  all  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  was  132.8  in  1915  and  125.4  in  1914  against 
the  average  of  142.3  for  1906  to  1915.  The  death  rate  for  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system  decreased  in  the  main,  while  varying  somewhat 
irregularly  in  the  ten  years  thus:  156.6  (1906),  168.8,  148.2,  126.7, 
134.0,  139.6,  148.9,  142.5,  125.4,  and  132.8  (1915). 

For  meningitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  were  8.8  and  9.5  against 
the  ten-year  average  of  9.4,  meningitis  causing  0.7  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  in  1915  and  0.9  per  cent  in  1914  against  the  average  of  1.3  per 
cent.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  all  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  was  120.0  in  1915  and  129.2  in  1914,  against  the 
average  of  130.7  for  the  ten-year  period.  The  successive  death  rates 
were  as  follows  from  1906  to  1915 :  135.8,  144.0,  135.1,  124.8,  125.2, 
127.7,  126.6,  139.2,  129.2,  and  120.0. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (diarrhea  and  enteritis,  etc.)  caused 
8.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915  and  8.5  per  cent  in  1914  against  the 
ten-year  average  of  9.0.  The  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  among 
children  under  two  years  of  age  were  2.0  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths 
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at  all  ages  in  1915  and  2.4  per  cent  in  1914  against  the  average  of  2.9 
[yer  cent.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  diarrhea  and 
other  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  was  110.6  in  1915  and  114.8  in 

1914  against  the  average  of  125.2  for  the  whole  decade.  Between  1906 
and  1914  the  death  rates  for  all  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  were 
successively  as  follows:  131.6,  130.5,  126.9,  122.8,  122.8  again,  124.1, 
131.6, 136.0,  114.8,  and  110.6. 

Miscellaneous  violence  exclusive  of  suicide  was  the  cause  for  8.0  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915  arid  8.2  per  cent  in  1914,  against  the  ten-year 
average  of  8.0  (exclusive  of  0.3  for  deaths  from  earthquake  and  fire 
in  1906).  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  miscellaneous 
violence  (drowning,  automobile  accidents,  railroad  injuries,  etc.)  was 
108.9  in  1915  and  111.3  in  1914  against  the  annual  average  of  112.4  for 
the  ten-year  period.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  of  36.9 
for  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906  represents  an  additional  average  of  3.7 
for  the  whole  decade.  Exclusive  of  deaths  from  this  exceptional  cause 
all  in  a  single  year,  the  death  rates  per  100,000  population  ranged  as 
foUows  for  miscellaneous  violence:  105.7  (1906),  127.6,  115.9,  111.1, 
103.7,  107.9,  114.4,  117.3,  111.3,  and  108.9  (1915). 

Suicide  was  the  cause  for  2.7  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915  and  2.4 
per  cent  in  1914,  against  the  ten-year  average  of  2.2,  while  the  death 
rates  per  100,000  population  were  36.3  and  33.0,  against  the  average  of 
30.9.  A  growing  tendency  toward  self-destruction  is'  indicated  by 
the  successive  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  suicide  from  1906 
to  1915,  as  follows:  24.6,  28.6,  34.2,  30.4,  29.5,  30.2,  31.1,  31.3,  33.0, 
and  36.3.  The  former  high  death  rate  of  34.2  for  suicides  in  1908  is 
surpassed  greatly  by  the  suicide  death  rate  of  36.3  for  1915. 

Cancers  of  various  kinds  caused  7.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915 
and  7.2  per  cent  in  1914,  against  the  ten-year  average  of  6.1,  while  the 
death  rates  per  100,000  population  were  97.2  and  97.3  against  the 
average  of  85.6.  The  death  rate  for  cancer  increased  greatly  between 
1906  and  1915  thus:  73.8,  74.8,  78.4,  84.3,  82.8,  81.5,  89.4,  96.0,  97.3, 
and  97.2. 

Bright *s  disease  and  nephritis  caused  6.9  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in 

1915  and  6.5  per  cent  in  1914  against  the  ten-year  average  of  6.1,  while 
the  death  rates  per  100,000  population  were  94.0  and  88.5  against  the 
average  of  85.5.  Corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  death  rate  for 
cancer  there  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  death  rate  for  Bright 's 
disease  and  nephritis  as  follows:  79.7  (1906),  84.1,  81.1,  80.6,  84.9,  87.8, 
84.7,  89.5,  88.5,  and  94.0  (1915). 

In  contrast  with  the  marked  increases  in  death  rates  for  both  cancer 
and  Bright 's  disease,  there  were  notable  decreases  in  death  rates  for 
various  epidemic  diseases,  between  1906  and  1915,  thase  decreases  being 
shown  both  for  all  epidemic  diseases  taken  together  and  for  a  group 
of  the  principal  epidemic  diseases  specially  selected.  For  all  epidemic 
diseases  together  (including  even  influenza,  plague,  and  sundry  minor 
epidemic  diseases)  the  annual  average  rate  for  1906  to  1915  was  64.1 
and  the  successive  yearly  rates  were  as  follows:  86.7,  83.1,  73.5,  62.0, 
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69.5,  55.5,  55.0,  55.6,  55.5,  and  43.5.  For  a  special  selected  group  of  the 
principal  epidemic  diseases  (including  only  typhoid  fever,  malarial 
fever,  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough  and  diphtheria 
and  croup)  the  average  annual  rate  for  the  ten-year  period  was  51.7 
and  the  yearly  rates  ranged  successively  thus:  68.5  (1906),  68.2,  62.0. 

53.6,  57.8,  43.6,  42,2,  40.6,  45.7,  and  33.1  (1915). 

Typhoid  fever  has  been  by  far  the  most  fatal  of  the  epidemic  diseases 
in  California,  though  surpassed  by  diphtheria  in  total  deaths  for  1913 
alone.  However,  the  death  total  for  typhoid  fever  decreased  quite 
steadily  throughout  the  ten  years  last  past  as  follows:  657  (1906),  558. 
540,  461,  477,  444,  454,  436,  376,  and  276  (1915).  The  per  cent  of 
total  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  averaging  1.4  (14.1  per  1,000^  for  the 
ten  vears,  ranged  downward  continuously  between  1906  and  1915  thus: 
2.2,  1.8,  1.7,  1.5,  1.5  again,  1.3,  1:2,  1.1,  1.0,  and  0.7.  Similarly,  the 
death  rate  per  100,000  population,  averaging  19.8  for  the  whole  decade. 
was  less  each  succeeding  year  as  follows:  32.3  (1906),  26.3.  24.4,  20.0, 
19.9,  17.8,  17.6,  16.3,  13.6*  and  9.7  (1915).  In  the  ten-year  period  the 
death  total  for  typhoid  fever  fell  from  657  in  1906  to  only  276  in 
1915,  a  drop  of  381  or  58.0  per  cent  or  almost  three-fifths.  The  typhoid 
fever  death  total  last  year  was  thus  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  total 
ten  years  before.  With  deaths  from  other  causes  increasing,  the  per 
cent  of  total  deaths  due  to  typhoid  fever  fell  between  1906  and  1915 
from  2.2  to  0.7  (or  from  22.4  to  7.1  per  1,000),  so  that  the  proportion 
for  1915  was  only  one-third  of  that  for  1906.  Moreover,  with  total 
population  increasing  even  faster  than  total  deaths,  the  death  rate  for 
typhoid  fever  per  100,000  inhabitants  fell  from  32,3  in  1906  to  only 
9.7  for  1915.  The  typhoid  fever  death  rate  last  year  was  thas  only 
about  one-fourth  as  great  as  the  corresponding  rate  ten  years  previously. 

For  diphtheria  and  croup  the  death  totals  ranged  irregularlv  between 
1906  and  1915  a.s  follows:  244,  380,  391,  248,  218,  167,  158,' 186,  268. 
and  310.  The  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  diphtheria  and 
croup,  averaging  10.8  for  the  ten-year  period,  likewise  varied  greatly 
thus:  12.0  (1906),  17.9,  17.6,  10.8,  9.1,  6.7,  6.1,  7.0,  9.7,  and  10,9  (1915). 

The  death  totals  for  whooping  cough  ranged  up  and  down  in  the  ten 
years  thus:  122  (1906),  173,  149,  217,  307,  177,  193,  128,  306,  and  124 
(1915).  The  whooping  (ou^h  death  rates,  averaging  7.8  for  the  whole 
decade,  also  varied  considerably  as  follows  from  1906  to  1915:  6.0,  8.1. 
6.7,  9.4,  12.8,  7.1,  7.5,  4.8,  11.1,'and  4.3. 

The  deaths  from  measles  varied  somewhat,  though  within  a  narrow 
nin^e  as  follows:  169  (1906),  189,  101,  119,  199,  84,  134,  154,  153,  and 
132  (1915).  The  death  rates  for  measles,  averaging  6.0  for  the  ten-year 
period,  were  as  follows  in  succeeding  vears  from  1906  to  1915:  8.3,  8.9, 
4.6,  5.2,  8.3,  3.4,  5.2,  5.8,  5.5,  and  4.6.  * 

The  deaths  from  malarial  fever  decreased  greatly  between  1906  and 
1915  thus:  111,  70,  80,  112,  113,  121,  101,  77,  70,  and  45.  The  death 
rates  for  malarial  fever,  averajring  3.8  for  the  whole  decade,  likewise 
declined  sharply  as  follows:  5.5  (1906),  3.3,  3.6,  4.9,  4.7,  4.9,  3.9,  2.9, 
2.5,  and  1.6  (1915). 
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ITie  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  ranged  as  follows  within  narrow 
limits:  52  (1906),  72,  104,  69,  69  again,  81,  34,  85,  90,  and  53  (1915). 
The  death  rates  for  scarlet  fever,  averaging  3.0  for  the  whole  period, 
were  as  follows  in  successive  years  between  1906  and  1915 :  2.6,  3.4,  4.7, 
3.0,  2.9,  3.3,  1.3,  3.2,  3.3,  and  1.9. 

In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  deaths  from  influenza  totaled  181 
and  138  as  compared  with  220  for  1913  and  146  for  1912,  the  totals 
having  been  even  less  for  all  earlier  years  except  only  1906  (196). 
The  annual  average  death  rate  for  influenza  in  1906  to  1915  was  5.7 
per  100,000  population,  the  rate  being  6.3  for  1915  and  5.0  for  1914, 
as  compared  with  8.2  for  1913  and  5.6  for  1912,  and  the  maximum 
rate  in  any  year  having  b6en  that  of  9.6  for  1906. 

There  were  three  deaths  from  smallpox  in  1915  and  a  lone  one  in 
1914  in  contrast  with  15  in  1913  and  16  in  1912.  There  was  also  one 
death  from  plague  in  1915  but  none  in  1914  as  compared  with  two  in 
1913  and  none  in  1912. 

Main  Oeographic  Divisions, — Table  2,  which  follows,  gives  for  the 
three  main  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  the  number  of  deaths 
from  certain  principal  causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion  from  each  cause 
per  1,000  total  deaths.  The  death  rates  per  100,000  population  are  not 
shown  for  geographic  divisions,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
population  for  different  localities  with  sufficiently  equal  accuracy  to 
justify  the  comparison  of  detailed  death  rates  for  individual  causes  of 
death. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid 
fever  were  relatively  high  each  year  for  northern  California  (10.2  and 
11.6)  and  for  central  California  (7.8  and  10.7)  in  comparison  with  the 
state  averages  of  7.1  and  10.0  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

The  proportions  were  also  above  the  state  averages  both  years  for 
central  California  for  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup  (9.5  and  8.6 
against  averages  of  7.9  and  7.1)  and  from  whooping  cough  (3.4  and 
10.6  against  3.2  and  8.2). 

The  proportion  was  likewise  above  the  state  average  each  year  for 
northern  California  for  whooping  cough  (4.9  and  8.6  against  averages 
of  3.2  and  8.2;  measles  in  general  (6.1  and  3.5  against  3.4  and  4.1) ; 
influenza  (9.0  and  5.8  against  4.6  and  3.7) ;  and  malarial  fever  (4.4  and 
6.8  against  1.1  and  1.9). 

The  proportion  of  total  deaths  in  southern  California  was  not 
specially  great  for  any  of  the  epidemic  diseases  in  either  1915  or  1914. 

For  northern  California  the  proportions  are  particularly  high  for 
deaths  from  violence  other  than  suicide,  being  no  less  than  101.0  and 
101.3  for  this  main  division  against  79.7  and  81.9  for  the  whole  state, 
as  well  as  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  being 
92.9  and  106.6  for  this  main  division  against  80.7  and  86.3  for  the  state 
in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

Central  California  excels  in  the  proportions  for  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system  (heart  disease,  etc.),  191.1  and  179.7  against  state 
averages  of  185.8  and  170.4;  for  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia, 
86.0  and  79.1  against  78.5  and  71.3;  and  for  cancer,  generally  speaking, 
73.4  and  71.4  against  71.1  and  71.6. 
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Southern  (California  leads  dccidodly  in  the  proportioas  for  tuboreu- 
losis.  The  proportions  per  1,(KK)  total  deaths  for  tiibereulosis  of  the 
lungs  were  no  less  than  146.4  and  148.0  for  this  main  division  against 
only  121.8  and  120.6  for  the  entire  state,  and  for  tuberculosis  of  other 
organs  were  20.8  and  23.0  for  this  division  against  20.5  and  21.1  for 
the  state.  The  proportions  for  southern  California  were  also  notably 
high  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  74.6  and  68.9  against  68.8  and 
65  2;  as  well  as  for  eancer,  72.9  each  year  against  71.1  in  1915  and 
71.6  in  1914. 

Minor  Geographic  Divisions. — Table  3  on  the  following  pages  presents 
similar  figures  for  the  eight  minor  geographic  divisions. 
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TABLE  2. 


Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  with  Proportion  per  1,000  Total 
Deaths,  for  Main  Geographic  Divisions:*  1915  and  1914. 


Caaw  of  death 


Deaths. 


The  StHte 
1915  1914 


Northern 
California 


AU    causes 


Typhoid    lever 

MaUrlsl  fever      

Smallpox    - - 

Meaaks 

Scarlet    fever   

Whooplii£-cough 

Dipbtberia  and  croup 

Influenza   _ 

PUfue _ 

Other  epidemjc  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs — 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Caneer   

Other  genera]  diseases 

Meningitis  

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

P&eumonia     and     bronebo-pneo' 

monia  

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  sys- 

Diarrhea    and   enteritis,   under  2 

years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis*  2  years  and 

over — - 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  — 

DiMsses  of  early  infancy 

Soidde 

Other   Tlolenee 

All  otbw  causes 


Proportion  per  1,000  Total  Deaths. 
All  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox    

Measles  — ~ 

Seartet  fever      —. 

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza  

Plague 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs. 

Tubereolosts  of  other  organs 

Caneer   

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

Dtseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  sys- 
tem   

iKarrhea    and   enteritis,   under  2 

Diarrhea   and    enteritis,    2    years 
and  over  

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system. 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

OhOdUrtti    ..  - 


Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Soidde  

tther  violence 

AH  other  causes 


39.026 

276 

46 

3 

182 

124 

310 

181 

1 

110 

4,752 

799 

2,776 

1,645 

273 

2,151 

7,261 

8,063 

728 

796 

416 
1.949 
2,684 

356 
1,478 
1,035 

a,uo 

1,526 

1,000.0 

7.1 
1.1 
0.1 
8.4 
1.4 
3.2 
7.1) 
4.6 
t 

3.0 

1218 

20.6 

71.1 

42.1 

7.0 

80.7 

186.8 

78.5 

18.7 

20.4 

10.6 
49.9 
68.8 

9a 

87.9 
26.6 
79.7 
89.1 


37,537 

376 

70 

1 

153 

90 

806 

268 

138 


1915 


4,101 

42 
18 


1911 


3,967 

46 
27 


26 
7 
20 
14 
37 


14 
13 
84 
23 
23 


132 
4,629 

791 
2,687 
1,691 

331 
3,239 
6,397 


15 
375 

71 
220 
173 

20 
381 
T92 


2,677  I       861 


I 


786 
889 

882 
1,962 
2,446 

844 
1,464 

912 
8,076 
1,570 


1,000.0 

10.0 
19 
t 

4.1 
2.4 
8.2 
7.1 
8.7 


83 
48 

49 
206 
268 

30 
138 
106 
414 
192 

1,000.0 

10.2 
4.4 


14 
382 

61 
268 
191 

36 
422 
662 

284 

77 

61 

34 
200 
203 

84 
138 

82 
401 
218 


1,000.0 

11.6 
6.8 


6.1 
1.7 
4.9 
3.4 
9.0 


3.5 
3.3 
8.6 

5.8 
5.8 


8.6 
120.6 

n.6 

42.4 

8.8 

86.3 

170.4 

71.8 

20.0 

23.7 


3.7 
91.4 
17.8 
53.6 
42.2 

4.9 

92.9 

198.1 

88.0 

20.2 

10.5 


3.6 

96.6 

15.4 

67.7 

4a3 

8.9 

106.6 

172.4 

71.8 

19.5 

12.9 


Central 
Callfomla 


Southern 
California 


1915 


20,803 

163 

21 

2 

09 

26 

70 

197 

72 

1 

63 

2,310 

436 

1,627 

874 

157 

1,623 

8,976 

1,790 

418 

409 

196 

1,092 

1,863 

202 

742 

692 

1,670 

738 

1,000.0 

7.8 
1.0 
0.1 
3.3 
1.2 
3.4 
9.5 
3.5 
t 

3.0 

111.1 

10.9 

73.4 

42.0 

7.5 

78.0 

191.1 

86.0 

20.1 

19.7 


9.4 

12.0 

8.6 

9.4 

61.6 

60.7 

50.5 

62.6 

66.2 

65.4 

61.3 

663 

9J 

7.8 

SA 

9.7 

38.7 

88.7 

84.9 

86.7 

24.3 

26.6 

20.7 

28.6 

81.9 

101.0 

101.8 

80.6 

41.8 

46.8 

66.1 

853 

1914 


20,069 

215 

87 

1 

116 
58 

218 

178 
71 


1913 


1914 


14,122 

13,491 

71 

116 

6 

0 

1 

38 

23 

20 

19 

84 

69 

99 

72 

72 

44 

68 

2,151 

420 

1.436 

841 

162 

1,628 

3,609 

1,688 

440 

432 

186 

1,091 

1,314 

188 

760 

544 

1,612  1 

73G 

1,000.0 

10.7 
13 
t 

6.8 
2.9 

10.6 
8.6 
8.6 


38 

2,067 

298 

1,029 

696 

96 

1,147 

2,484 

912 

227 

843 

170 
649 

1,063 
124 
506 
838 

1,020 
665 

1,000.0 

6.0 
0.4 
0.1 
2.7 
1.4 
2.4 
7.0 
6.1 


60 

1,996 
810 
964 
660 
184 
1,189 
2,100 

806 

269 

400 

182 
641 
929 
122 
566 
286 
1,063 
GIG 

1,000.0 

8.5 
0.6 

1.7 
1.4 
4.4 

5.3 
8.3 


8.4 

107.1 

20.9 

71.4 

41.9 

8.1 

81.0 

179.7 

79.1 

21.9 

213 

9.8 
64.8 
66.4 

9.4 
873 
27.1 
80.2 
86.6 


2.7 

146.4 

S03 

72.9 

42.3 

QA 

81.2 

175.9 

64.6 

16.1 

21.3 

12.0 
46.0 
74.6 
83 
423 
28.9 
72.2 
42.1 


8.7 

148.0 

28.0 

72.9 

41.4 

9.9 

88.1 

156.1 

69.7 

19.9 

80.1 

9.8 
47.5 
68.9 

9.0 
41.2 
21.2 
783 
45.7 


*Por  Ikt  of  counties  included  in  geographic  divisions,  sco  page  186. 
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TABLE  3. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  with  Proportion 

I>eaUtt 


Cause  of  death 


Northern 
CaUfornla 


Tb« 
glUte 


Central  California 


Coast 
counties 


Interior 
countiei 


Ran  I  Other  |  coatt  lalidjr 
Fran-  ■  baj  j  countl*,  cooBthi 
daoo      counties 


ldl5. 


All   causes    39,026  i     2,088       2,013       7.259       4,706       2.610       «3 


Typhoid  lever , 276 

Malarial  fever _ 45 

Smallpox 3 

Measles 132 

Scarlet  fever _ 53 

Whooplog-cough  124 

Diphtheria  and  croup - 310 

Tnflqensa 181 

Plague  1 

Other  epidemic  diseases 116 

Tuherculosis  of  lungs 4,752  1 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs... 799 

Cancer    2,776 

Other  general   diseases 1,645  j 

Meningitis  _ 273  ' 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 8,131  , 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 7,251 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 3,063  ' 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 728  \ 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 795 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over._|  415 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 1,949  I 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 2,684  I 

ChUdbirth  „ 366 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 1,478  , 

Suicide 1.085  ' 

Other  violence  8,110  | 

All  other  causes 1,525 


1914. 


7 
1 


33 

17 


41 
2 


37 


14 
4 

8 

6 

16 


11 
3 

12 
8 

21 


17 
7 

20 

114 

9 


5 

170 

41 

120 

89 

14 

238 

440 

167 

42 

20 

29 

U5 

142 

16 

67 

50 

171 

96 


10 

206 

SO 

100 

84 

6 

143 

352 

194 

41 

23 

20 

93 

126 

14 

71 

56 

243 

96 


19 
7d4 
170 
580 
312 

43 

462 

1.586 

644 

144 

96 

44 
421 
500 

56 
219 
271 
495 
257 


1 

15 

3 

22 

85 

9 

1 

13 

491 

106 

886 

214 

ao 

962 

476 

86 

89 

36 

231 

276 

49 

163 

98 

SIS 

140 


14 

1 
1 

19 
4 

9 
12 

22 

"1 

2S9 

50 

173 

105 

24 

812 

572 

194 

56 

46 

82 

124 

162 

21 

78 

48 

174 

106 


Typhoid  fever  376 

Malarial  fever  ~ !  70 

Smallpox '  1 

Measles - 1  153 

Scarlet  fever 90 

Whooping-cough  306 

Diphtheria  and  croup - 268 

Influenza   138 

Other  epidemic  diseases 132 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs '  4,529 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 791 

Oanoer - 2,687 

Other  general   diseases 1,591 

Meningitis     - 331 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 3,239 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 0,397 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 2,077 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 786 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 889 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over..  352 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system ,  1.932 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis —  2,446 

Childbirth     - 344 

Diseases  of  early  Infancy 1,454 

Suicide    912 

Other  violence 8,076 

All  other  causes 1»670 


20 
8 


26 
24 


67 
6 


8 


17 
5 


6 

8 

16 

14 

9 

8 

192 

82 

167 

92 

15 

254 

332 

149 

43 

23 

12 

96 

HI 

15 

76 

46 

174 

115 


8 

10 

19 

9 

14 

6 

100 

29 

111 

99 

20 

168 

850 

185 

84 

28 

22 

102 

92 

19 

62 

36 

227 

106 


42 

4 

66 

86 

10 

28 

778 

109 

672 

287 

55 

419 

1,409 

609 

101 

91 

48 

404 

472 

66 

£85 

288 

470 

225' 


41 

7 

71 

47 

12 

14 

445 

89 

826 

214 

88 

882 

907 


108 

70 

84 

212 

290 

45 

188 

124 


11 
1 

27 

8 

8 

8 

848 

49 

186 

104 

17 

299 

494 

158 

51 

59 

82 

la 

147 

r 

81 

40 

107 


IS 

18 
12 
19 
% 
32 

776 
IW 

sn 

243 

60 
40S 
8^ 

m 

178 

m 

75 
287 
173 

8C 


All  causes _ .- 37,637  \     2,014       1.943  |    6.940       4.576      2,472       WW 


105 


IQB 

24 

1 

21 
45 
» 

a 

S3 

lis 

S3 

t» 

57 
KS 
7» 
473 
12D 
205 


261 
147 
«7 
253 


*LeB8  than  ooe-tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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ptr  1,000  Total  Deaths,  for  Minor  Geographic  Divisions:  1015  and  1014. 


1 

The 

8Ut« 

Proportion  ] 

1          Northern 

CaUforola          * 

Coast       Interior        Stn 
counties     coontlon      ^[J^* 

1                             '                             n 
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2lS2  EIPOST  OF  THE  STATfi  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

From  the  proportioos  per  1.000  tot4iI  deaths  shown  for  minor  geo- 
graphic divi&ioos  it  appears  that  the  relatively  high  proportions  for 
typhoid  fever  noted  for  northern  and  central  California  both  years 
were  praotiealhr  confined  to  the  interior  counties.  The  proportions  for 
typhoid  fever  were  relatively  hi?h  each  year  for  the  interior  counties 
of  both  northern  and  central  California  and  for  the  counties  of  southern 
California  other  than  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  for  the  bay  counties 
other  than  San  Franrisco  in  1915  alone.  As  compared  with  state 
averages  of  7.1  and  10.0  in  1915  and  1914.  respectively,  the  proportions 
per  l.OOi^  total  deaths  were  no  less  than  17.4  and  13.4  for  the  interior 
eountit^  of  northern  California:  11.4  and  16.9  for  the  interior  counties 
of  i-entral  California:  7.3  and  14.1  for  southern  California  except 
Ia>5  Auijeles:  and  7.9  for  the  bay  counties  except  San  Francisco  in 
1915  oniv. 

The  proportion  for  diphtheria  and  croup  was  above  the  state  average 
of  7.9  in  li^lo  and  7.1  in  1914  onlv  for  San  Francisco  in  both  vears, 
15.7  and  12.4.  respei-^tively.  but  was  notably  high  each  year  also  for 
the  adjai-ent  other  hay  counties,  7.4  and  10.3. 

The  pn^pi^rt^^ns  for  whoopine  cou^h  were  above  the  state  averages 
of  :>.2  and  S.2  for  the  bay  cminties  other  than  San  Francisco,  4.7  and 
15-5;  for  the  iN\H.^t  i-tninties  of  central  California,  3.5  and  10.9;  for  the 
interior  otninties  of  northern  California,  6.0  and  9.8;  and  also  for  the 
tHXHst  counties  of  ui^rthem  California,  3.8.  in  1915  only,  as  well  as  for 
the  interior  iHMinties  of  central  California,  9.7,  in  1914  alone. 

The  pn^ix^rtion  for  measles  was  above  the  general  average  of  3.4  in 
1^15  for  the  tHVtst  l^nlnties  of  central  California,  7.3;  the  coast  counties 
of  northern  California,  6.7:  and  the  interior  counties  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, 5.5.  The  pn^portion  was  above  the  average  of  4.1  for  1914  for 
the  Kiy  tHHintii^s  except  San  Francisco.  9.0;  the  metropolis  itself,  6.1; 
and  the  iHXSst  tvuntii^  of  central  California,  4.9. 

Tlie  const  count  ii^  of  northern  California  have  very  high  proportions 
fi>r  di'^ca^i^  *'f  t!;e  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  114.0  and 
12fi.l  in  1^*15  aiul  UM4  ai^iinst  state  averajres  of  only  80.7  and  86.3. 
Tliis  is  actoiintid  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  deaths  reported  for 
this  iTiMiurriphie  divisii^n  tHvurnnl  at  the  Mendo^'ino  and  Napa  state 
h«ispitals.  Tlie  pn^]>ortions  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  also 
quite  hiirh  for  the  civ\st  ciUintii^  of  central  California,  119.5  and  121.0. 
jmd  for  the  mninti*^  s.^uth  of  Tehachapi  except  Los  Angeles,  97.1  and 
1<H».S.  the  f.>nner  division  including  the  Agnews  State  Hospital  and  the 
latter  the  S«cithern  California  State  Hospital. 

The  interior  eonntit^  of  northern  California  show  proportions  that 
an*  ver>-  hiiih  indtHHi.  120.7  and  116.S  against  state  averages  of  cmly 
7l».7  and  S1.9.  for  mis-ellaneiMis  dcatlis  from  violence,  as  drowning,  rail- 
road injuries,  other  aceident.s,  etc. 

The  pn>i>i^rtions  for  diseasi^  of  the  circulatory  sj'stem  (185.8  and 
170.4  for  the  state  in  11M5  and  1914t  are  particularly  high  for  San 
Franeiso  (211.6  and  2o:].0  •.  for  the  other  bay  counties  (208.7  and  198.2\ 
for  the  adjoininsr  eo;ist  nnintit^  of  central  California  (219.1  and  199.8) 
and  also  for  the  <M>ast  counti«*s  of  northern  California.  210.7,  in  191'^ 
onlv  a*^^  '^^'  '-"terior  counties  of  northern  California,  180.1.  in  19H 
alon 
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The  proportions  for  penumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  (78.5  for 
the  state  in  1915  and  71.3  in  1914)  were  especially  high  both  years  for 
San  Francisco  (88.7  and  82.0)  and  the  other  bay  countias  (101.1  and 
84.8).  The  proportion  for  pneumonia  was  also  notably  great  in  1915 
for  the  coast  (80.0)  and  interior  (96.4)  counties  of  northern  California 
and  in  1914  for  the  coast  counties  of  northern  California  (74.0)  and 
the  interior  counties  of  central  California  (77.5). 

The  proportion  of  total  deaths  at  all  ages  for  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
among  children  under  two  years  of  age,  20.4  in  1915  and  23.7  in  1914, 
was  highest  each  year  for  southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,  32.2 
and  43.6,  and  next  for  the  interior  counties  of  central  California,  28.6 
and  33.3. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  the  proportions  per  1,000 
total  deaths  for  cancer  were  as  great  as  80.7  in  1915  and  82.4  in  1914 
against  state  averages  of  71.1  and  71.6.  Similarly,  the  proportions  for 
suicide  were  37.3  and  33.6  for  San  Francisco  as  compared  with  only 
26.5  and  24.3  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  proportions  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  121.8  in  1915  and  120.6 
in  1914,  were  no  less  than  146.6  and  151.9  for  Los  Angeles  and  145.8 
and  139.9  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  Similarly,  against 
state  averages  of  20.5  and  21.1  for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  the 
proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  were  19.5  in  1915  and  22.3  in  1914 
for  LoB  Angeles,  and  23.4  and  24.3,  respectively,  for  the  rest  of  southern 
California. 

In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths 
for  cancer  were  78.2  and  77.8  against  state  averages  of  71.1  and  71.6 
for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  and  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis 
were  likewise  83.0  and  73.6  as  compared  with  general  averages  of  68.8 
and  65.2. 

Urban  and  Rural  Districts. — The  table  which  follows  has  been  pre- 
pared to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  mortality  conditions  in  urban 
and  rural  districts,  figures  like  thase  in  preceding  tables  being  given 
here  for  the  metropolitan  area,  comprising  San  Franei.sco  and  the  other 
bay  counties  (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  and  San  Afateo),  as  com- 
pared with  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central  California: 
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31.0 

36.3 

38.5  • 

883 

2ao  i 

26.0 

80.8 

81.0 

25.8  1 

113 

88.9 

88.7 

Tao 

60.8 

983 

•73 

87.8 

80.7 

88.2 

88.9 

4L2. 

453 

Ijf^  x\ 


•-tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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There  were  approximately  the  same  number  of  deaths  each  year  in 
the  metropolitan  area  as  in  all  the  other  counties  north  of  Tehachapi ; 
the  respective  totals  being  11,965  and  12,939  in  1915  and  11,516  and 
12,530  in  1914.  However,  there  are  marked  differences  between  the 
whole  urban  area  and  the  rural  districts  in  the  distribution  of  deaths 
by  principal  causes. 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid  fever  was  only 
6.5  in  1915  and  8.2  in  1914  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  compared  with 

9.8  and  13.2  for  the  rural  counties.  Similarly,  the  proportions  for 
malarial  fever  were  merely  0.2  and  0.7  for  the  urban  territory  against 

2.9  and  4.5  for  the  country  districts.  The  proportions  for  scarlet  fever 
were  likewise  only  0.8  and  0.9  for  the  urban  territory  as  compared 
with  1.8  and  4.8  for  the  rural  sections. 

The  proportions  for  whooping  cough  were  3.5  and  11.0  for  the 
metropolitan  area  against  3.7  and  9.6  for  the  rural  counties,  and  the 
proportions  for  measles  were  2.7  and  7.2  for  the  former  against  4.8  and 
3.8  for  the  latter.  The  proportions  for  both  whooping  cough  and 
measles  were  less  for  the  urban  territory  than  for  the  country  districts 
in  1915,  though  greater  in  both  instances  for  the  urban  territory  than 
for  the  rural  sections  in  1914. 

However,  the  proportion  for  diphtheria  and  croup  was  much  greater 
in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  metropolitan  area,  12.4  and  11.5,  than 
for  the  rural  territory,  only  4.8  and  5.0,  raspectively. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
(heart  disease,  etc.)  is  very  much  higher  for  the  urban  territory  than 
for  the  rural  districts,  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  the 
former  in  1915  and  1914  being  as  great  as  210.4  and  201.1  against  only 
173.8  and  157.6  for  the  latter.  The  proportions  for  Bright 's  disease 
and  nephritis,  which  often  occur  with  heart  disease,  were  also  generally 
higher  for  the  metropolitan  area,  64.9  and  66.2,  than  for  the  rural 
counties,  66.1  and  60.2. 

Other  important  cases  in  which  the  proportions  per  1,000  total 
deaths  were  generally  higher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  urban 
territory  than  for  the  country  districts  are  as  follows:  Cancer,  82.0 
and  78.0  against  59.2  and  64.2;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia, 
93.6  and  83.1  against  79.7  and  73.0;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
other  than  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  54.5  and  53.5  against  50.1  and  53.9 ; 
and  suicide,  30.8  and  31.0  against  25.3  and  21.5. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  were  higher  in  both  1915  and 
1914  for  the  rural  counties  tiian  for  the  metropolitan  area  in  the 
following  important  notable  instances:  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
other  than  meningitis,  91.6  and  99.7  as  compared  with  68.4  and  69.6 ; 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  20.6  and  25.0  as  compared 
with  15.5  and  14.8;  violence  other  than  suicide  (i.  e.,  sundry  accidents), 
96.8  and  97.0  as  compared  with  70.0  and  69.3;  and  miscellaneous 
causes  (including  **old  age"),  41.2  and  45.0  as  compared  with  33.2 
and  33.9. 

In  short,  there  are  relatively  more  deaths  in  the  metropolitan  area 
than  in  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  from  heart  disease, 
Bright 's  disease,  cancer,  pneumonia,  digestive  ailments  (except  diar- 
rhea), and  suicide,  as  well  as  from  diphtheria  and  croup.  However, 
there  is  a  relatively  greater  mortality  in  country  districts  than  in  the 
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urban  territuiy  fn>ni  dk^-asies  of  the  nervous  system,  infantile  diarrhea, 
at^^identa]  violence,  and  "old  age,"  as  well  as  from  typhoid  fever, 
malarial  fever,  and  scarlet  fever. 

CU%£s  mmd  Bfst  o^  Statt. — A  further  contrast  between  mortality  con- 
ditions in  citv  and  countrv  districts  is  available  for  1915  and  1914  by 
ctimparing  deaths  in  chartered  cities  as  a  class  with  deaths  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  state.  There  were  thirty-four  freeholders'  charter  cities  in 
1915  and  thirty-two  in  1914,  the  two  additional  cities  being  Bakerefield 
with  2>6  deaths  and  Alhambra  with  87.  Table  5  on  the  following  page 
shows  for  1915  and  1914  the  number  of  deaths  from  certain  principal 
causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion  from  each  cause  per  1,000  total  deaths, 
for  chartered  cities  as  a  class  and  for  the  rest  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
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TABLE  5. — Deaths  from  Certain   Principal  Causes,  with   Proportion   per  1,000  Total 
Deaths,  for  Freeholders'  Charter  Cities  and  Rest  of  State:  1915  and  1914. 


Cause  of  death 


Calif orala 


1015 


Deatbs 


AH  causes 


Typhoid   fever   

Utisrlsl  lever  

Smallpox   

Measles  „ 

Searlet   lever   

Wbooping-cough 


IMphtberia  and  croup 

Influenxa ^^^ — 

Plague    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Toberculoflis  ol  lungs 

Toberculosls  ol  other  organs 

Cancer    _ 

Other   goieral   diseases.. 

Meningitis  .- 

Other  diseases  ol  nervous  system. 

Diseases  of  circulatory  syitem.^^^ 

Pbeumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 


Other  diseases  ol  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  ol  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  

Diseases  ol  early  infancy 

Suldde    

Other  violenoe 

AH  otber  causes _ 


Proportion  per  1.000  Total  Deatbs. 
AH  causes   


Typhoid  lever  

Malarial  lever ^ 

SmaOpoz   

Measles _ ..- 

Scarlet   lever   

Whooping-cough  

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza   ., 

Plague 

Otber  epidemie   diseases , 

Tuberculosis  ol  longi ' 

Tubemilosls  ol  other  organs 

Cancer   »^ ; 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Other  dlsesses  ol  nervous  system 

DIseaaes  ol  circulatory  system. 

Pneumonia   and   broncho-pneumonia 

o*her  diseases  ol  respiratory  system 

l^larrhea  and  enteritis,  mider  9  yean 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over — 

Other  diseases  ol  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease  and  nepbrltls 

Childbirth ~ ~ 

W»eases  ol  early  Inlancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

AQ  otber  causes ,.  .  ,.,  „.„ 


39.026 

278 

45 

3 

]32 

68 

124 

310 

lA 

1 

lie 

4,762 

799 

2,776 

1,615 

273 

3.151 

7^1 

3,063 

728 

796 

415 

1,949 

2,6S4 

866 

1,478 

1,085 

8,110 

1,525 


1,000.0 

7.1 
1.1 
0.1 
3.4 
1.4 
3.2 
7.9 

4.0 

• 

8.0 

121.8 

20.5 

71.1 

42.1 

7.0 

80.7 

185.8 

78.5 

18.7 

tO.4 

lO.ii 

49.9 

68.8 

9.1 

87.9 

26.5 

79.7 


1914 


376 

70 

1 

158 

90 

306 

268 

188 


132 
4,529 

791 
2,687 
1,591 

331 
3.289 
6^807 
2,677 

786 

889 

352 
1,932 
2.446 

344 
1,454 

912 
3,076 
1,570 


10.0 
1.9 


8.5 

120.6 

21.1 

71.6 

42.4 

8.8 
86.3 
170.4 
71.8 
20.9 
28.7 

9.4 
51.5 
65.2 

9.2 
88.7 
24.3 
81.9 
4L8 


Freeholders' 
charter  cities 


Best  of  state 


37,537       23.821 


156 

9 
1 

67 
88 
67 
2SB 
78 


22,525 

196 

20 

1 

108 
89 

165 

177 
68 


65 

77 

2,756 

2,566 

660 

510 

1,936 

1,814 

1,049 

981 

154 

185 

1,785 

1,788 

4.6GS 

4,065 

1.883 

1,616 

427 

476 

408 

462 

281 

206 

1,308 

1,264 

1,688 

1,588 

229 

208 

883 

891 

682 

616 

1,639 

1,566 

922 

896 

15,206 

120 

86 

2 

65 

80 

57 

82 

106 

1 

61 

1,906 

249 

840 

596 

119 

1,366 

2,689 

1,170 

301 

392 

184 

646 

996 

127 

645 

853 

1.471 

608 


1,000.0      1,000.0      1,000.0      1,000.0 


I 


6.5 
0.4 


8.8 
0.9 


4.1 

2J 

4.6 

2.4 

1.0 

1.3 

8.2 

2.8  1 

7.8 

7.1 

9.6 

7.9 

8.7 

1 

8.1 

2.6 

2.7 

115.7 

28.1 

81.8 

44.0 

6.5 
74.9 
195.3 
79.5 
17.9 
16.9 

9.7 
54.7 
70.9 

9.6 
35.0 
28.6 
68.8 
88.7 


8.4 

118.9 
22.6 
80.6 
48.6 

8.2 
79.4 
181.3 
71.7 
21.1 
80.1 

9.2 
56.1 
70.5 

9.2 
89.6 
27.4 
69.0 
89.8 


7.9 

2.4 

0.1 

4.3 

2.0 

3.8 

6.4 

7.1 

0.1 

8.4 

181.8 

16.4 

66.2 

89.2 

7.8 

89.8 

170.9 

77.0 

19.8 

86.8 

12.1 

42.5 

66.6 

8.4 

42.4 

28.2 

96.5 

89.7 


15,012 

178 
60 


50 
61 
141 
91 
80 


56 

1.968 

281 

878 

610 

146 

1.451 

2,812 

1,061 

310 

487 

146 

668 

868 

186 

563 

296 

1,521 

674 


1,000.0 

11.9 
8.8 

""8.3 
4.1 
9.4 
6.1 
5.3 

8.7 

180J 

18.7 

68.2 

40.6 

9.7 

96.7 

154.0 

70.7 

20.6 

20.1 

9.7 

44.6 

67.1 

9.1 

87.6 

19.7 

101.8 

44.9 


*L<a8  than  one-tentb  ol  1  per  thousand. 
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<rf  *•  -  ;■•  rj'.  ■:•  -•-  -  r.  ^i:  f  rr/a  in  l:»l-'».  alx«<Kher  i3,S3L  or  6L0 
j^r  *--,',*,  ■•-  rr^  :  \z.  *:.-  t:..r*jr-f..ir  fr*vL--/.<iieis'  r-harter  citws  ind 
1.0.2"-'},  or  :^ '  'J  p^r  --r,*,  •»--jrr«l  id  all  thr-  rest  of  the  ^tMXt,  Of  ibe 
ZlJp-'/l  n^h*r.^  ;r-  l!M4.  *r.^  L-.ji*^-^  within  the  thirtr-two  diartotd 
'r>.'*  T»afc  'S2Jy2^*.  f'T  n- .'•  p-^r  '-ett,  ar-d  the  number  ootside  these  dtw 
w/tfc  1 ',.1.12.  or  4^,'.v  f»^r  r-^r,t.  Ea?h  rear  abmit  three-fifths  of  the  deaths 
in  Cii'i.forr/.a,  fX"tirr*^\  iritLin  chartered  eities  and  aboat  two-fifths 
o'jVi'Je  them. 

Th^  pr ^[portion  f-^r  1  .<■■'•  total  deaths  for  typhoid  ferer  was  only 
fJ,5  in  Vj\'>  and  ^'.S  in  11^14  for  chartered  cities  as  a  class  against  7.9 
and  11/f,  r'-^fj^'tiv^-Iy.  for  all  the  rest  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  pro- 
fKjrt!on>i  w  *-re  iij^t  l**iS  for  chartered  cities  than  for  the  rest  of  California 
for  jiiHlnrl^l  fev^-r.  0.4  and  0.9  against  2,4  and  3.3;  for  seariet  fever 
1.0  and  1.3  aifainst  2.0  and  4.1;  and  for  whooping  coogh,  2.8  and  7.3 
ii'jH.ii^  3.%  and  9.4. 

K^'lativ^'ly  more  d^^-atlj?  o<'«'nr  within  cities  than  ont<dde  them,  how- 
rvrr,  from  d^^a-^^-s  of  the  4-ireulatory  system  'heart  disease,  etc.;. 
T]i(t  proporiionii  jn-r  1/»0<J  total  deaths  in  1915  and  1914,  respci'tivelv, 
w^rr'  ]UrfM  and  1*^1.3  for  chartered  cities  as  compared  with  170.9  and 
ir>4,0  for  th«;  rr-i^t  of  the  state.  For  Bright 's  di.sease  and  nephritis, 
oft^n  report f'd  with  heart  disease,  the  proportions  were  likewise  much 
fi^raiUr  \s'u\i',n  chart<'rr*d  <itif-s.  70.9  and  70.5,  than  ontside  them,  65.5 
iiU(\  57.1. 

T\nt  proy)ortions  pr^r  l/)00  total  deaths  were  also  higher  in  1915  a*^ 
w^il  iiH  1914  for  fliartcred  cities  than  for  the  rest  of  California  in  the 
followinir  important  r-a-sos:  Cancer,  81.3  and  80.5  against  55.2  and  58.2; 
pn*'umonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  79.5  and  71.7  against  77.0  and 
70.7;  (\]s('iLs*'H  of  the  diirewtive  system  other  than  diarrhea  and  enteritis, 
5^.7  and  50.1  ai<ain>st  42.5  and  44.5;  suicide,  28.6  and  27.4  against  23.2 
and  Hi. 7 ;  and  diphthf^ria  and  croup,  9.6  and  7.9  against  5.4  and  6.1. 

On  tho  other  hand,  the  proportions  were  higher  in  both  1915  and 
1914  outside  cities  than  within  them  in  certain  notable  instances,  as 
follows:  Divas^-s  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  89.8  and 
1M;  7  as  romi)ared  with  74.9  and  79.4;  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under 
2  vfars;  25.H  and  29.1  as  compared  with  16.9  and  20.1;  violence  other 
than  Huir-ido  (i.  p.,  various  accidental  injuries),  96.5  and  101.3  as  com- 
pared with  68. H  and  69.0;  and  miscellaneous  causes  (including  **old 
atro";,  39.7  and  44.9  as  compared  with  38.7  and  39.8. 

In  other  words,  there  are  relatively  more  deaths  within  chartered 
fitios  than  outside  them  from  heart  disease,  Bright 's  disease,  cancer, 
j)nr'nmonia,  digestive  ailments  (except  diarrhea),  and  suicide,  besides 
(iiphthcria  and  croup  amonj?  epidemic  diseases.  Mortality  is  relatively 
greater  outside  cities  than  within  them,  however,  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  (except  mcnin^^itis),  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2 
years),  accidental  injuries,  and  *'old  age,''  as  well  as  from  typhoid 
fever,  malarial  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough. 

Individual  (Jouniifs. — Preceding  figures  for  deaths  in  main  and  minor 
Kcoj^raphic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  are  supplemented  by  extended 
tahlcs  giving  similar  fibres  for  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  both  vears. 
I  he  counties  are  arranged  in  geographic  order,  by  minor  geographic 
divisions,  i)ut  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference  the  counties  in  each  group 
are  listed  alphabetically.     The  grouping  of  the  counties  according  to 
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geographic  location  facilitates  the  analysis  of  mortality  conditions  in 
any  minor  geographic  division  by  immediate  reference  to  the  counties 
included  in  the  group. 

These  tables,  because  of  their  length,  are  placed  with  other  general 
tables  toward  the  end  of  the  section  on  deaths,  but  for  convenience  in 
reference  the  titles  are  given  here  as  follows : 

Tablb  34. — Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  for  counties  arranged  geograph- 
ically: 1915  and  1914. 

Tabls  35. — ^Proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  for 
selected  counties  (reporting  300  deaths)  arranged  geographically:  1915  and  1914. 

Individual  Cities, — Corresponding  figures  for  individual  chartered 
cities  appear  in  Tables  31  and  32,  post.  In  these  tables  the  cities  are 
arranged  in  rough  geographic  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  between 
neighboring  cities  or  between  cities  in  the  same  portion  of  the  state. 

The  tables  for  individual  chartered  cities  in  1915  and  1914,  like 
similar  tables  for  counties,  appear  with  other  general  tablas  toward  the 
close  of  the  section  on  deaths.  However,  the  titles  of  these  city  tables 
are  here  given  as  follows : 

Tabus  36. — Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  for  freeholders'  charter  cities 
arranged  geographically:  1915  and  1914. 

TABU9  37. — Proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  for 
selected  freeholders'  charter  cities  (reporting  200  deaths)  arranged  geographically: 
1915  and  1914. 

'Mortality  hy  Months. — The  following  table  shows  for  California  as  a 
whole  the  distribution  of  total  deaths  by  month  of  occurrence  for  ])oth 
1915  and  1914  as  well  as  the  corresponding  daily  average  number  of 
deaths  each  month  for  the  five-year  period,  1911  to  1915. 

TABLE   6. — Deaths   Ctassified    by    Month    of   Occurrence,    with    Daily   Averages,    for 

California:  1915  and  1914. 


Month  of  occurrence 


Deaths 


Dally  average 


1915    1914     1915  ,  1914     1013   !  1912 


State  totals  —  39,026  37,537  107 

Janoary    1  8.810  8,802 1       117 

February    I  3,015  ,     3,121  1(« 

March    '  3,441  3,295  !        Ill 

April  _ 3,171  '     3,150  106 

May    3,276  3,080  106 

Jone   _ 8.060  '     3,073  102 

July —  3,016  2,913  +97 

Aoynst    - 3,006  2,827  fO? 

September    - 2.927  2,817  Of* 

October   ^ 3,184  2,931   '        103 

NoTembcr    3.425  3,213  114 

December   3,889  3,716  •12") 


103 

109 

111 
lOG  i 
105 

99 
102 

94 
fOl 

94 

9'. 

107 

*120 


106 

•184 

113 
110 
108 
lOT) 
103 
99 
95 

m 

98 
1«X) 
111 


100 

111 

107 

110 

102 

98 

93 

97 

t87 

89 

96 

101 

ni4 


1911 


93 

•111 

ino 
96 
90 
92 
87 
84 

f8.3 
85 

a') 

98 
107 


Gpneral 
daily 

averaRc: 

1911  to 

1915 


102 

•116 

1(«8 

107 

102 

100 

97 

94 

tOl 

92 

93 

104 

115 


'Maximum. 
tMlnlmum. 


Prom  the  general  daily  averapres  for  the  whole  five  years,  1911  to  1915, 
it  appears  that  the  averapre  daily  mortality  dropped  siieeessively  from 
the  maximum  of  116  for  Jamiarv  to  108  for  Pebriiarv,  107  for  March, 
102  for  April,  100  for  May,  97  for  June,  94  for  July,  and  91  for 
August.  From  the  minimum  of  91  for  Aup^ust,  the  daily  average 
nmnber  of  deaths  increased  steadily  to  92  for  September,  95  for 
October,  104  for  November,  and  115  for  December. 
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The  respective  daily  averages  for  each  year  from  1911  to  1915  like- 
wise show  that  mortality  decreases  generally  in  the  period  from  January 
to  August,  while  increasing  regularly  in  the  later  months  of  September 
to  December.  The  month  of  maximum  daily  mortality  was  January  in 
1911  and  1913  and  December  in  1912,  1914  and  1915.  August  was  the 
month  of  minimum  daily  mortality  in  each  of  the  five  years  except 

1913,  when  the  average  was  slightly  lower  for  September  than  for 
August,  although  the  average  was  equally  low  for  both  July  and 
August  in  1915. 

The  figures  indicate  on  the  whole  that  in  California  the  summer 
season  is  the  healthiest  in  respect  to  the  small  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ring through  the  months  of  July  to  September. 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  State, — Tuberculosis  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  Cali- 
fornia, being  the  cause  of  about  one-seventh  of  all  deaths.  Of  39,026 
deaths  reported  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for  1915,  alto- 
gether 5,551  were  from  tuberculosis,  and  of  37,537  deaths  reported  for 

1914,  some  5,320  were  also  from  the  ** great  white  plague,''  the  per 
cent  being  14.2  each  year  against  the  average  of  14.6  for  the  ten  years 
last  past. 

For  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively, 
the  totals  for  all  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.) 
were  7,251  and  6,397 ;  for  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  (pneu- 
monia, etc.),  were  only  3,791  and  3,463;  for  all  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  were  only  3,424  and  3,570;  for  all  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system  were  only  3,159  and  3,173;  for  miscellaneous  violence  (except 
suicide)  were  only  3,110  and  3,076;  for  cancer  in  all  forms  were  only 
2,776  and  2,687;  and  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis  were  only 
2,684  and  2,446. 

From  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there  were  4,752  deaths  in  1915  as 
compared  with  4,529  in  1914,  while  from  tuberculosis  of  other  organs 
there  were  799  deaths  in  1915  against  791  in  1914.  The  distribution  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  was  as  follows 
for  California  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively: 

1915.  19H. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  (all  forms) 5,551        5,320 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 4,752  4,529 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 799  791 

t  ■ 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis 126  W 

Tuberculosis  meningitis 323  313 

Abdominal  tuberculosis 204  207 

Pott's  disease 32  38 

White  swellings 21  9 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 66  T3 

Disseminated   tuberculosis   27  37 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  in  1915  was  121.8  for  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  and  20.5  for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  142.3  for 
all  forms  of  this  disease.  Of  each  1,000  deaths  in  California  in  1914, 
there  were  120.6  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  21.1  from  tubercu- 
losis of  other  organs,  or  141.7  from  tuberculosis  of  all  forms.    For 
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1906  to  1915  the  annual  average  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  was 
125.3  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  20.8  for  other  forms,  or  alto- 
gether 146.1  for  all  forms.  In  the  ten  years,  the  proportion  per  1,000 
total  deaths  for  tuberculosis  of  all  forms  ranged  as  follows:  151.4 
(1906),  148.1,  145.9,  150.8,  150.3,  150.4,  139.7,  139.9,  141.7,  and  142.3 
(1915). 

For  an  estimated  state  population  of  2,854,727  in  1915  the  death 
rate  per  100,000  population  is  166.5  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and 
28.0  for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  altogether  194.5  for  all  forms 
of  this  disease.  Similarly,  for  an  estimated  population  of  2,763,109  for 
1914,  the  death  rate  per  100,000  is  163.9  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  28.6  for  other  forms,  or  192.5  for  all  kinds.  For  the  ten  years 
last  past  the  annual  average  death  rate  per  100,000  population  is  175.0 
for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  29.0  for  other  forms,  or  altogether 
204.0  for  tuberculosis  of  all  forms.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  for 
tuberculosis  of  all  forms  together  decreased  generally  through  the 
ten  years,  1906  to  1915,  thus:  218.0  (1906),  216.8,  206.1,  202.6,  203.3, 
205.5,  198.8,  202.2, 192.5,  and  194.5  (1915). 

In  contrast  with  the  fact  that  for  tuberculosis  of  all  forms  the  death 
rate  per  100,000  decreased  considerably  from  218.0  in  1906  to  194.5 
in  1915,  it  is  worth  noting  that  through  the  same  period  the  death 
rate  for  all  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.) 
increased  greatly  as  indicated  by  the  following  figures:  185.1  (1906), 
205.2,  204.9,  215.3,  212.2,  221.7,^247.2,  235.1,  231.5,  and  254.0  (1915). 

As  compared  with  the  annual  average  death  rate  per  100,000  for 
1906  to  1915  of  204.0  for  various  forms  of  tuberculosis,  the  corre- 
sponding death  rate  was  221.2  for  all  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system  (heart  disease,  etc.),  but  only  142.3  for  all  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.),  130.7  for  all  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  125.2  for  all  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  116.1 
for  miscellaneous  violence  (except  suicide),  85.6  for  cancer  in  all  forms, 
and  85.5  for  Bright  ^s  disease  and  nephritis. 

The  general  death  rate  per  1,000  population  was  13.7  for  1915  and 
13.6  for  1914,  these  rates,  like  those  for  earlier  years,  being  swollen 
largely  by  the  great  mortality  from  tuberculasis.  Figures  will  be  pre- 
sented which  show  that  many  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  California 
occur  among  persons  of  short  residence  in  the  state,  who  came  here 
when  too  far  gone  with  the  disease  for  the  climate  to  effect  a  cure. 
Doubtless  many  other  cases  originating  here  are  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  presence  of  this  imported  infection. 

Oeographic  Divisions, — Southern  California  is  an  especially  popular 
resort  for  consumptives,  and  here  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  all 
deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis.  The  table  which  appears  below  shows 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  for  the  several 
geographic  divisions  of  the  state  in  both  1915  and  1914,  together  with 
the  annual  average  per  cent  for  1906  to  1915  as  additional  data. 
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Table  7  shows  that  for  southern  California  the  per  cent  of  total 
fleatks  from  tubereulasLs  was  16J  in  1915  and  17.1  in  1914  against 
the  annual  average  of  18.8  for  1906  to  1915.  It  may  be  added  that 
through  the  ten-vear  period  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
in  southern  California  rangred  as  follows:  21.6  (1906),  20.1,  19.8,  19.8 
affain,  10.2,  19.4.  17.5,  17.0,  17.1  and  16.7  (1915).  Thus  between  one- 
sixth  and  one-fifth  of  all  deatks  are  due  to  tuberculosis  in  the  territory 
south  of  Tehachapi.  the  proportion  ha\nng  decreased  generally  through 
the  past  ten  years.  The  annual  average  per  cent  for  1906  to  1915 
was  exactly  the  same.  18.8,  for  Los  Angeles  alone  as  for  all  the  rest  of 
southern  California. 

North  of  Tehachapi,  however,  only  about  one-eighth  of  all  deaths 
are  from  tuberculosis,  the  per  cents  for  northern  and  central  California 
toirether  beinj?  12.8  in  1915  and  12.5  in  1914  asrainst  the  average  of 
12.6  for  1906  to  1915.  The  annual  average  per  cent  in  the  ten-year 
period  just  ended  was  13.0  for  central  California  and  only  11.1  for 
northern  California,  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  decreasing  toward 
the  north.  The  average  per  cent  was  below  the  state  figure,  14.6,  for 
every  main  and  minor  geographic  division  north  of  Tehachapi,  the 
interior  coiuities  of  northern  California  showing  the  minimum  average. 
10.9,  but  the  interior  counties  of  central  California  showing  the  highest 
13.5,  outside  southern  California. 

The  annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculasis  was  just 
the  same  (12.7)  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  for  the  rural  counties 
south  of  Tehachapi.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the  annual 
average  per  cent  was  somewhat  greater  for  San  Francisco,  12.9,  than 
for  the  other  bay  counties,  12.3. 
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Cities. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  1915  and  1914,  and  in  addition  the  annual  average 
per  cents  for  1911  to  1915,  for  chartered  cities  in  contrast  with  the  rest 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  cities.  The  average  per  cents 
are  shown  for  only  the  five  years  last  past  because  figures  are  not 
available  for  all  the  cities  for  a  whole  ten-year  period. 


TABLE  8. — Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Deatha  from  Tuberculoala,  for  Individual  CItlea 

and  Reat  of  State:  1915  and  1914. 


r 

DeaUu 

Tuberculosis 

1 

Annual 
averafce 
per  cent: 

Cltj 

Nui 
1915 

5,551 
3,306 

23 

8 

9 

11 

12 

9r>4 

38 

40 

200 

14 

9 

4 

7 

14 

1 

52 
16 
12 
61 
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144 
93 
15 
14 

1,010 
7 
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67 
15 
13 
30 
02 
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25 
2,245 

nber 

Per  cent           ' 

Callfomla  

1915 

89,026 
23,821 

228 
116 

90 
157 

67 

7,259 

299 

498 

2;i69 

160 

92 

73 

55 

119 

SO 

463 

190 

76 

377 

286 
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725 
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145 

5,853 
87 
431 
496 
169 
187 
217 
358 

1,003 
232 

15,205 

1 

1914       . 

^    1 
$7,587 

1 

22,525 

223  \ 
84 
80  , 

129 
78 

6.940 
290 
435 

2L115| 

142 
80 
62 
58 

101 
28  , 

461 

181 
81 

430 

1,066 
564 
159 
109 

5,644 

422 

456 
144 
189 
219 
352 
946 
260 

15,012 

1914 

5,320 
3,076 

19 

4 
9 
5 

J 

947 

26 

25 

222 

12 

10 

9 

7 

11 

1         no , 

10 

7 

42 

151 
73 
11 
12 

990 

26 
66 
19 
15 
40 
91 

127  , 
31 

2,244 

1915 

14.2 
13.9 

10.1 
6.9 

10.0 
7.0 

17.9 

13.1 
12.7 

8.1 
12.0 

8.8 

9.8 

5.5 
12.7 
11.8 

3.8 
11.2 

8.4 
15.8 
17.0 
20.6 
14.4 
12.8 
12.3 

9.6 

17.3 

8.0 

5.6 

13.5 

8.9 

7.0 

13.8 

2-1.7 

15.0 

10.8 

14.8 

1 

1914 

14.2 
13.7 

1 

8.5 
4.8 

ll.S 
3.9 

12.3 

i 

13.6 

9.0 

5.7 

10.5 

8.5 

12.5 

14.5 

12.1 

10.9 

1 

1911  to 
1915 

14.3 

Freeholders'  charter  cities.    . 

Northern  Callfomla: 
Eureka   — — 

14.0 
11.7 

Napa — 

Ptotalnxna    -    

Santa  Bosa > 

10.4 
9.0 
9.0 

Grass  Valley 

Central   California: 
San   Francisco  

16.0 
12.8 

Alameda    

Berkeley    

Oakland 

Richmond   — 

San    Rafael 

Monterey  

Salinas   -    

Ban  Luis  Obispo 

10.0 
7.9 

10.8 
8.3 

m.i 

12.8 

10.6 

tl3.6 

Palo  Alto 

5.1 

San  Jose 

Santa  Cruz  

10.8 
5.5 
8.6 
9.8 

14.2 

12.9 

6.9 

11.0 

17.5 

"6.2 
14.4 
13.2 
7.9 
18.3 
25.9 
13.4 
11.9 

14.9 

12.5 
8.7 

Watsonvllle   

Fresno    — —    

BakersDeld    

Sacramento 

13.8 

12.2 

•20.6 

14.0 

Stockton   

VaDeJo    

15.2 
9.7 

Modesto    

Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles   —  . 

Alhambra   

Lonir  Beach  

Paaadeoa    .       

Pomona       -— 

JlO.l 

17.6 
•8.0 

7.7 
16.5 

6.1 

Santa  Monica   

Rirerslde   

San  Bernardino   

7.0 
18.7 
25.5 

San   Diego  

Santa  Barbara  

1.5.3 
13.3 

Best  of  State - 

14.8 

•Per  cent  for  single  year,  1915. 
tAverage  for  three  years,  1913  to  1915. 
lATerage  for  four  years,  1912  to  1915. 
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la  ti*  thirrv-f.  it  tn^h  I-ic-re*  durt^  eitks  in  1915  the  deaths  from 
riVn^TI^«i*  n-ii- •-rM  3-->»-*?.  or  13-P  pw  cent,  and  in  the  thirty-two 
■rharrened  •-:::«  iz,  1*14  tk*?  deaths  frnm  this  disease  totaled  3,076,  or 
13-7  per  .H^nt_  Ie  tbe  state  o*its:«le  cities  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
were  2-245.  or  14.S  p-?r  *tfnt  of  alL  in  1915  and  2J?44.  or  14.9  per  cent, 
in  1914. 

For  •'harr^re»i  ■*:*:-»  as  a  '"laas  the  per  ^'ent  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
>«i*  was  .«]:zh::T  cr^^avr  in  1915  than  1914.  13.9  asrainst  13.7,  while 
for  the  5tate  •'i^^ir  thr-*  ■;::»«  the  p*-r  cent  was  a  shade  less  in  1915 
than  in  1^*14,  14  S  a^irsst  14.9.  Howerer,  the  annual  average  per  cent 
of  di^aths  fr* -a  t^'^^r-"I«s  in  1911  to  1915  was  somewhat  less  for 
chartered  cities,  14.*».  than  fi>r  all  the  rest  of  the  state.  14.8. 

Frc*m  the  ancial  arerase  per  cent  for  1911  to  1915  it  appears  that 
the  mortality  fr»>in  rariere';i*K>is  was  rdatively  ereatest  in  the  following 
eines:  San  Bemaniino.  25.5;  Bakersfield  1915  alone\  20.6;  River- 
*5ide,  1S.7;  Los  Ang^l^^  17.6:  Paisadena.  16.5;  Grass  Valley,  16.0;  San 
Di^^tw.  15.3:  and  Sti»r-kt.»n.  15 J2. 

On  the  oth^r  hand,  the  aoDnal  arerase  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
tuberculi^sis  in  the  live-year  periixl  was  only  5.1  for  Palo  Alto,  6.1  for 
Porooca.  7.0  for  Santa  Moni*a.  7.7  for  Long  Beach,  7.9  for  Berkeley, 
SO  for  Alhambra  1915  al«  ne  .  S.3  for  Richmond,  8.7  for  Santa  Cruz, 
9.0  for  Kith  Pt-tal:;nia  and  Santa  R«isa.  9.7  for  Vallejo,  10.0  for  Ala- 
meda, V\l  for  Mixlt^to  four  years  .  10.4  for  Napa.  10.6  for  Salinas, 
and  lO.S  for  Oakland. 

L<f*n*h  of  Rt,<ifUti0t  G^^^ompi'tt  Divisions'. — The  heav>'  mortality 
from  tul>^rinIos:s  in  California  is  due  largely  to  the  immigration  of 
pei3ple  so  batlly  aft'.ictfHi  with  this  disease  that  they  can  not  recover,  even 
und«^r  the  m«>>t  favorable  climatic  «H>nditions,  though  they  may  lengthen 
their  lives  sAniewhat  by  coming  to  this  land  of  sunshine.  For  it  appears 
that  many  who  died  of  tul>ereult>^is  in  California  had  been  residents  of 
the  Golden  State  for  only  a  .short  time.  This  is  shown  for  the  several 
geocrraphic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  in  the  following  table,  giving 
numbers  and  per  cents  by  length  of  residence: 
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TABLE  9. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  in  California, 
with  Ptr  Cents,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 
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Life 
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1915 

The   State    

5,551 

446 
211 
235 

1 

378 

12 
3 
9 

1.568 

67 
36 
31 

1,602 

128 
62 
66 

1,542 

193 

86 

107 

461 

46 
24 
22 

6.8 

2.7 
1.4 
3.8 

28.2 

15.0 
17.1 
13.2 

28.9 

28.7 
29.4 
28.1 

27.8 

48.8 
40.7 
45.5 

8.8 

10.8 

11.4 

9.4 

Northern    Oatifoniia 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties - 

Central   California 

San   Francisco   - 

Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

2,745 
954 
596 
300 
886 

100 
26 
22 
18 
39 

506 
158 

no 

49 
189 

867 
278 
208 
96 
296 

1,014 
888 
229 
139 
258 

258 

109 

32 

13 

104 

3.6 
II    2.7 

3.7 
1     4.2 
1      4.4 

18.4 
16.6 
18.4 
15.9 
21.3 

81.6 
28.6 
34.1 
30.7 
33.4 

87.0 
40.7 
88.4 
45.0 
29.1 

9.4 

11.4 
6.4 
4.2 

11.8 

Southern  California 

Los  Ancelee 

2,360 

1,503 

767 

3,191 

2,070 
1,121 

266 

168 

96 

112 

64 

48 

996 
718 
277 

573 

353 
220 

607 
416 
191 

906 
633 

335 
188 
147 

1,207 

842 
365 

157 

103 

54 

30i 

178 
126 

'    11.3 

'    10.5 

12.8 

1 

'     8.5 

3.1 
4.3 

42.2 
45.1 
36.1 

18.0 

17.0 
19.6 

26.7 
26.1 
24.9 

81.2 

80.6 
32.3 

14.2 
11.8 
19.2 

37.8 

40.7 
32.6 

6.6 
6.6 

Other  counties 

7.0 

Northern     and     Central 
California  - 

9.5 

Coast  counties  ..- 

Interior  counties  

8.6 
11.2 

Metropolitan  area 

Bural  counties 

1,550 
1,641 

48 
64 

268 
805 

476 
519 

617 
590 

141 
163 

3.1 
3.9 

17.3 
18.6 

30.7 
81.6 

39.8 
86.0 

9.1 
9.9 

1914 

The  State 

5,320 

427 

1,500 

72 
31 
41 

1,544 

1,435 

414 

8.0 

28.2 

29.0 

27.0 

7.8 

Northern  California 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

443 
224 
219 

26 

8 

18 

185 
68 
67 

1T2 
98 
74 

38 
19 
19 

5.9 
3.6 
8.2 

16.2 
13.8 
18.7 

80.5 
80.4 
80.6 

38.8 
43.7 
88.8 

8.6 
8.5 
8.7 

Central  California 

San  Francisco 

Other  bay  coflnties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

2,571 
947 
634  ' 
292 
798 

93 
31 
13 
8 
41 

478 
154 
101 
66 
167 

878 
320 
189 
86 
284 

912 
371 
206 

132 
208 

210 
71 
25 
11 

103 

8.6 
3.3 
2.4 
2.7 
5.2 

18.6 
16.2 
18.9 
19.2 
20.9 

84.1 
.  33.8 
35.4 
29.1 
35.6 

36.6 
89.2 
88.6 
45.2 
25.4 

8.2 
7.6 
4.7 
8.8 
12.9 

Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  

2,306 

1,576 

731 

308 
204 
104 

950 
676 
274 

531 
368 
163 

351 
222 
129 

166 

lOS 

61 

1    13.4 
12.9 
14.2 

41.2 
42.9 
37.5 

23.0 
23.4 
22.3 

16.2 
14.1 
17.7 

7.2 
6.7 

Other  counties 

8.8 

Northern    and    Central 
California   

3.014 

119 

560 

1,018 

662 
351 

1,084 

807 
2T7 

218 

39 

18.3 

33.6 

860 

8.2 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

1,997 
1,017 

60 
59 

342 

206 

126 
122 

3.0 

5.8 

17.1 
20.5 

33.2 
34.6 

40.4 
27.2 

63 
12.0 

Metropolitan  area 

Bural  counties 

1,481 
1,533 

44 

75 

255 
295 

509 
5(M 

577 
507 

96 
152 

8.0 
4.9 

1 

17.2 
19.2 

34.4 
82.9 

88.9 
33.1 

6.5 
9.9 
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Analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  9,  for  1915  and  1914,  is  facilitated 
by  the  annual  averages  for  1906  to  1915  presented  in  the  following 
tabular  statement  for  selected  geographic  divisions: 


Qeognphic  dlTlsion 


The  state 


Northern   and  Central  California 

Metropolitan    area   _ 

San  Frandsco 

Other   bay   counties 

Rural   counties    — 

Southern    California   _ 

Lob   Angeles   

Other   counties   - - 


Annual  treraffe  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tubeiculoili: 

1906  to  1915 


Under 
1  year 


i 


1  to9 
year* 


10  yean 
and  oftr 


9.2 

8.7 
3.1 
3.0 
3.8 
4.2 

17.0 
16.7 
17.5 


Life      i  CnknovD 


24.6 

26.0 

28.7 

14.7 

29.9 

38.1 

13.5 

28.7 

40.4 

11.8 

26.5 

40.4 

16.1 

82.1 

40.6 

15.9 

80.9 

86.0 

38.5 

20.5 

15.4 

40.0 

20.6 

13.6 

35.5 

20.4 

19.1 

11.5 

1S.6 
14J 

184 

7.9 

1S.0 

8.6 
9.1 
7.5 


It  appears  from  Table  9  and  the  tabular  statement  presented  herewith 
that  the  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  in  California  who  were  natives 
of  the  state,  having  been  here  for  life,  was  only  27.8  in  1915  and  27.0 
in  1914,  against  the  average  of  28.7  for  1906  to  1915,  The  per  cents 
for  those  born  elsewhere  who  were  residents  of  ten  years  standing  were 
28.9  and  29.0  in  1915  and  1914  against  the  average  of  26.0,  while  the 
prr  cent  for  those  who  had  lived  in  California  only  from  1  to  9  years 
V  as  28.2  each  of  the  last  two  years  against  the  average  of  24.6  for  the 
ten-year  period.  The  per  cent  of  all  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occurring 
among  persons  who  had  been  in  the  state  less  than  a  year  was  6.8  in 
1915  and  8.0  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  9.2  for  1906  to 
1915.  The  length  of  residence  was  unknown  for  8.3  per  cent  of  the 
tuberculosis  victims  in  1915  and  for  7.8  per  ceot  in  1914,  against  the 
annual  average  of  11.5  for  the  whole  ten  years  last  past. 

Reference  to  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  1906  to  1915  in  the 
preceding  tabular  statement  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  tuberculosis 
victims  who  were  natives  of  the  state  was  no  less  than  38.1  for  northern 
and  central  California  against  merely  15.4  for  the  territory  south  of 
Tehachapi.  The  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  born  in  the 
state  was  40.4  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  compared  with  36.0  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  40.4  for  San  Francisco  alone 
and  40.6  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties. 

The  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  residents 
of  ten  years'  standing  was  29.9  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi 
against  only  20.5  for  that  to  the  south.  The  average  per  cent  was  28.7 
for  the  metropolitan  area  against  30.9  for  the  rural  counties  of  north- 
em  and  central  California,  and  was  26.5  for  the  metropolis  proper 
against  32.1  for  the  suburban  counties. 

In  1906  to  1915,  by  the  annual  averages,  altogether  33.8  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  California  as  a  whole  occurred  among 
residents  of  less  than  ten  years  standing,  24.6  per  cent  having  lived 
here  from  1  to  9  years  and  9.2  per  cent  under  1  year. 

The  average  per  cent  for  residents  of  less  than  ten  years  standing  is 
above  the  state  average,  33.8,  only  for  southern  California,  55,5,  the 
per  cent  being  56.7  for  Los  Angeles  and  53.0  for  the  other  counties 
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south  of  Tehachapi.     On  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  average 
per  cent  was  only  18.4  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  only 

16.6  for  the  metropolitan  area  against  20.1  for  the  rural  counties  and 
merely  14.8  for  San  Francisco  against  19.4  for  the  suburban  counties. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  southern  California,  where  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  of  all  deaths  are  from  tuberculosis,  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  tuberculosis  victims  thus  succumbing  had  lived  in  the 
state  less  than  ten  years  at  the  time  of  death.  In  fact,  over  one-sixth 
of  all  tubercular  decedents  south  of  Tehachapi  had  resided  in  California 
less  than  a  year,  the  annual  average  per  cent  in  1906  to  1915  being 

16.7  for  Los  Angeles  and  17.5  for  the  other  counties,  or  17.0  for 
southern  California  as  a  whole. 

Length  of  ResideTwe  (Cities). — Preceding  figures  on  length  of  resi- 
dence for  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  are  supplemented  by 
those  in  the  following  table  for  the  several  chartered  cities  in  contrast 
'^ith  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  cities  being  arranged  according  to 
geographic  location.  The  absolute  figures  are  shown  for  each  of  the 
thirty-four  chartered  cities  in  1915  and  the  thirty-two  in  1914,  but  the 
per  cents  have  been  calculated  only  for  those  cities  reporting  at  least 
25  deaths  from  tuhercnlosis  in  each  year,  respe 'tlvely. 
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TABLE  ia~Death«  from  Tuberculosis  Classiffed   by   Length   of   Residence  in  Call. 
fomU,  with  Pw  Cents,  for  Individual  Cities  and  Rest  of  State:  1915  and  1914. 


ToUl 

^ 

1«15 

Lencth  of  mldence 

1914 

City 

Oi 

t 
f 

.%55l 
3,306 

23 

8 

9 

11 

12 

954 

38 

40 

360 

14 

9 

4 

7 

14 

1 

52 
16 
12 
64 
59 
144 
93 
15 
14 

1,010 
7 
24 
67 
15 
13 
SO 
92 
150 
25 

2,245 

.'SS20 

3,076 

19 
4 
9 
5 
9 

947 

» 

26 

222 

12 

10 

9 

7 

11 

60 

10 

7 

42 

• 

161 
73 
11 
12 

^90 

• 

26 
66 

19 
15 
40 
91 
127 
31 

2,244 

• 

878 
200 

1 

1 
1 

26 

1 
7 
6 

is 

a- 

• 
• 

L568 

944 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 

158 

4 

3 

55 

6 

1 

1,602 
991 

11 

1 
1 
2 
7 

273 

16 

16 

90 

6 

3 

1 

4 

5 

p 

1,542 

900 

9 
2 
6 
4 
4 

388 

15 
15 

102 
2 

4 
2 
3 
9 

o 

461' 
253 

2 
2 

1 

109  1 

i 

2 

m  •« 

r_ 

427 

239 

1 

• 
1 

is 

« 

1,«S5 
8S» 

9 

« 
6 

4 

4 

371 
8 
7 

102 
2 

1    I 

4 

3 

f 

? 

Deaths. 
California    — . 

PreehoWers'  charter  dtle« 
Northern    Califomis: 

Eureka    

Nsps 

Petaliima  .—    —    —    — 

Santa   Rosa  

1,500 

879 

1 

1,644 
927 

] 

1 
8 

830 

13 

13 

6S 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 
414 

90 

1 
,      1 

1 
'"2" 

31 
I 
2 
8 

2 

154 
3 
3 
35 
5 
1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

GraM  VaUey 

Central  California: 

San  Frandseo 

Alanieda 

Berkeley    

Oakland    

,     71 

1 

9 

RlrhmonH 

•  ••••« 

San    Rafael    

Monterey 

Salinas  — 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jose  ._    _ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.-- 

"  T 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
6 
1 
8 

92 

2 

9 
2 

1 

8 

15 

21 

1 

169 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

15 

29 

11 

2 

6 

456 
4 

13 

32 

9 

6 

10 

25 

67 

6 

624 

. .— — 

18 

9 

4 

27 
11 
48 
29 

2 

4 

296 
8 

7 
17 

2 
13 
21 
36 

9 

611 

1 

24 

4 

6 
22 
15 
6S 
27 

9 

1 

116 

1 
8 
4 

1 

3 
19 
23 

9 

683  ' 

3 

1 

10 

1 
3 

12 

• 

22 

15 

I 

429 

• 

16 
34 
6 
2 
22 
30 
53 
10 

621 

9> 
3 

1 

12 

• 

67 

27 

4 

4 

961 

• 

4 

13 
8 
1 
4 

27 

81 

6 

617 

19 
6 
3 

9 

» 

89 
90 

4 
4 

182 

• 

2 
5 
6 
4 
7 
9 
18 
11 

606 

Santa  Crux  



Watsnnvillf* 

_...« 

Fresno  — 

Bakersfield   

Sacramento    

Stockton 

Vallejo  -—       

3 

16 

12 

21 

1 

1 

50 

1 
1 

4 
1 

12 
8 

6 

• 

12 

1 
1 

107 

• 

5 
18 

4 

8 
12 
23 

4 

188 

S 

• 

11 
10 

1     1 

Modesto 

Southern   California: 
l^B   AnReles   -     

2 

Alhambra  

Loner  Beach  _    

1    • 

•  •••« 

Pasadena  

Pomona    _ -- 

Santa  Monica  

Riverside    

San  Bernardino 

Kan  Diego  

Santa  Barbara — . 

Rest  of  State 

1 

"1 

4 

IS 

L-' 

i  ta 

♦Not  organized  as  charter  city  In  1914. 
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TABLE  10. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  Per  Cents,  for  Individual  Cities  and  Rest  of  State:  1915  and  1914 
— Concluded. 


Cltj 


Per  cents. 
California    100.0 

Freeholders'  charter  dtles     100.0 


Northern      and     Central 
California: 

San  Francisco 

Alameda   

Berkeley    

Oakland    

San  Jose  

Fresno    

Baker«fleld    

Sacramento    

Stockton    - 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Southern    California:         | 

Los  Angeles  100.0 

Long  Beach t 

Pa9adena    100.0 

Riverside  100.0 

San  Bernardino  100.0 

San    Dle^o    j  100.0 

Santa   Barbara   100.0 


Rest  of  State. 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

• 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Totll 

(D 

1  ^S 

H* 

^  ^ 

cx 

4* 

i    I 

2  'ft 

1 

1 

• 

Length  of  residence 


1915 


2.7 
2.6 
17.5 
2.8 
1.9 
6.2 
3.4 
1.4 
5.4 


9.1 
t 
13.4 
10.0 
16.3 
14.0 

4.0 


Is 

I 
I 
I 


I 
6.8      28.2 
6.3     28.5 


16.6 
10.5 
7.5 
21.2 
11.5 
12.5 
25.4 
20.2 
11.8 


45.1 
t 
47.8 
33.4 
27.2 
44.7 
24.0 


100.0       7.5      27.8 


•1 


28.0 
42.1 
37.5 
34.6 
34.6 
42.2 
18.7 
33.8 
81.2 


29.3 
t 
25.4 
43.3 
22.8 
24.0 
36.0 


I 
I 
I 

I 


d 

o 

B 


40.7 
39.5 
87.5 
39.2 
46.2 
84.4 
25.4 
86.8 
29.0 


11.5 

t 
11.9 
10.0 
20.7 
16.8 
86.0 


28.9      27.8     8.3 


30.0     27.5  ,  7.7 


11.4 
6.3 


2.7 
5.8 
4.7 

27.1 
8.3 

22.6 


5.0 
f 

1.5 

3.3 

13.0 

2.0 


27.2     28.2     9.3 


^c1 

D 


8.0 


7.8 


8.3 
3.9 
8.0 
3.6 
2.0 

14.3 

• 

7.9 
1.4 


10.8 
19.2 
19.7 
7.5 
13.2 
18.1 
12.9 

8.4 


2s 

a* 


28.2 


28.6 


16.2 
11.6 
12.0 
15.8 
20.0 

28.6 

• 

14.6 
20.6 


43.3 
57.7 
51.5 
55.0 
32.9 
41.7 
32.3 


30.1 


33.8 
50.0 
52.0 
30.6 
40.0 

28.6 

• 

44.4 
37.0 


26  4 
15.4 
19.7 
10.0 
29.7 
24.4 
19.3 


1914 


29.0     27.0 


I 


26.9 


39.2 
80.8 
28.0 
46.9 
38.0 

21.4 

• 

25.8 
27.4 


13.3 
7.7 
7.6 

17.5 
9.9 

14.2 

35.5 


27.7      27.5  I  27.0 


d 

9 

ST 

s 


7.8 
6.6 


7.6 
8.8 


4.1 


7.1 

7.3 
18.7 


6.2 

1.5 
10.0 
14.3 

1.6 


9.4 


*Not  organized  as  charter  city  In  1914. 

tPer  cents  not  shown  for  totals  less  than  25. 


As  before,  analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  this  table  for  1915  and  1914 
is  aided  by  the  annual  averages  for  1911  to  1915  presented  herewith 
for  chartered  cities  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  state  as  well  as  for 
selected  individual  cities,  i.  e.,  all  having  at  least  25  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis in  each  of  the  five  years  last  past,  the  averages  for  cities  being 
limited  to  a  five-year  period  because  of  the  lack  of  figures  for  as  long 
as  ten  years. 
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Table  Showing  Distribution  of  Tuberculosis  Deaths  According  to  Length  of  Residence 

in   California. 


AnnuAl  averace  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tobtrralo^'. 

1911  to  1915 


City 


Under 
1  rear 


lto9 
years 


10  yean 
andorer 


Life 


UnknovB 


CaUfornia    

Freeholders'   charter  cities , 

Rest    of    State 

Selected  cities: 
Northern  and  Central  California. 

San  Francisco  

Alameda    - 

Berkeley 

Oakland    

San  Jose 

Fresno'    

Sacramento    

Stockton --. 

Southern  California. 

Los   Angeles 

Pasadena    

Riverside    

Han  Bernardino    

San   Diego   

Santa  Barbara  


!            8^ 

26.7 

26.7 

27.9 

9J 

'            8.7  ' 

27.6 

27.4 

27.1 

9i 

8.9 

25.5 

25.7  • 

29.0 

lOJ 

8.8 

i 
14.8 

1 
28.6 

39.8 

14J) 

3.5  ! 

17.8 

38.1 

88.2 

14 

9.5  1 

16.5 

8S.7 

89.6 

0.7 

3.0 

18.9 

80.2 

^.8 

5.1 

3.5 

14.0 

83.0  1 

46.7 

U 

9.0  1 

22.9 

31.3 

29.7 

7.1 

4.7 

16.5  1 

2B.8 

31.6 

18.4 

2.3 

16.2 

38.4 

1 

29.8 

113 

1                                     1 

13.3 

42.4 

24.7  1 

12.2 

7.4 

18.1 

46.8 

25.4 

9.4 

OJ 

15.2 

S9.8 

25.2 

15.2 

4.6 

15.3 

87.1 

20.9 

10.5 

16.2 

20.2 

38.7 

25.3 

12.8 

3.0 

CO 

1 

24.8 

23.7 

42.7 

18 

It  appears  from  this  tabular  statement  that  the  distribution  of 
tuberculosis  deaths  according  to  length  of  residence  in  California  is 
not  far  from  the  same  for  chartered  cities  as  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  annual  average  per  cent  in  1911  to  1915  for  native  Cali- 
fomians  was  27.1  within  cities  against  29.0  outside  them.  For  resi- 
dents of  ten  years  standing  and  over  the  average  per  cent  was  27.4 
for  chartered  cities  against  25.7  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  while  for 
residents  of  less  than  ten  years  standing  the  per  cent  was  altogether 
36.3  for  cities  as  a  class  against  34.4  for  the  rural  territory  as  a  whole. 
For  tuberculosis  decedents  who  had  lived  in  California  less  than  a  year 
the  average  per  cent  was  almost  exactly  the  same  within  cities,  8.7,  as 
outside  them,  8.9.  The  average  per  cent  of  unknown  length  of  resi- 
dence was  9.2  for  chartered  cities  as  compared  with  10.9  for  the  rest 
of  the  state. 

Several  of  the  cities  in  southern  California  show  a  large  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  persons  who  had  lived  in  California 
a  comparatively  short  time.  For  residents  of  less  than  ten  years 
standing  the  annual  average  per  cent  in  1911  to  1915  totaled  as  much 
as  64.4  for  Pasadena,  58.9  for  San  Diego,  55.7  for  Los  Angeles,  55.0 
for  Riverside,  and  52.4  for  San  Bernardino. 

Moreover,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  who 
had  lived  in  California  less  than  a  year  was  very  high  in  cities  of 
southern  California,  as  follows:  San  Diego,  20.2;  Pasadena,  18.1;  San 
Bernardino,  15.3;  Riverside^  15.2;  and  Los  Angeles,  13.3. 

Southern  California. — In  fact,  many  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
southern  California  cities  or  in  the  whole  territory  south  of  Tehachapi 
had  lived  in  the  state  only  a  few  months.  This  appears  clearly  from 
the  following  table  giving  numbers  and  per  cents  by  length  of  resi- 
dence in  months  for  southern  California  in  1915  and  1914: 
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TABLE  11. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  (In  Months), 
with  Per  Cents,  for  Southern  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Gcofraphic  dlvUion 


Length  of  residence 


Total  under 
1  year 


Under  1 
month 


1915 


1914       1915 


3  to  5 
months 


1915    •    1914 


6  to  11 
months 


1015 


1014 


Numbers. 

1 

i 

Sotithern  California 

206 

806 

34 

84 

71 

77 

70 

88 

91 

109 

Los  An^eg  .          

168 

204 

22 

20 

47 

48 

44 

61 

56 

75 

Oth«r  eomittei!      .  . 

98; 

1 

104 

12 

1 

14 

24 

29 

26 

27 

86 

31 

Per  cents. 

Sonthera   CaUfomia   

11.8 

13.4 

1.4 

1.5 

8.0 

3.4 

3.0 

8.8 

8.9 

4.7 

Los   Angeles   .    .      

10.5 

12.9 

1.4 

1.3 

2.9 

8.0 

2.8 

3.9 

8.4 

4.7 

Other  connties   

12.8 

14.2 

1.6 

1.9 

8.1 

4.0 

1 

3.4 

3.7 

4.7 

4.6 

Table  11  for  1915  and  1914  may  be  supplemented  by  the  annual 
average  per  cents  for  1906  to  1915  presented  in  the  following  tabular 
statement : 


Geocrsphlc  division 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis: 

1906  to  1915 


ToUl 
under 
1  year 


Under  1 
month 


ItoS 
months 


8to5 
months 


6  to  11 
months 


Southern   California   

Loi  Angeles   

other  coanties  

17.0 

16.7 

17.5 

2.0 
1.9 
2.2 

4.4 
4.2 

4.9 

4.8 
4.7 
4.9 

5.8 
5.9 
5.5 

Prom  the  supplementary  annual  average  per  cents  for  1906  to  1915 
it  appears  that  of  all  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  southern  California 
2.0  per  cent  had  been  in  the  state  less  than  a  month,  altogether  6.4 
per  cent  less  than  three  months,  and  altogether  11.2  per  cent  le.ss  than 
nix  months.  Of  all  the  tuberculosis  victims  in  Los  Angeles,  an  average 
of  10.8  per  cent  had  resided  in  California  less  than  half  a  year,  the 
corresponding  figure  being  12.0  for  the  other  counties  south  of 
Tehachapi. 

Length  of  Residence  (All  Causes). — The  following  table  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  tuberculosis  is  the  cause  of  death  among  total 
decedents  from  all  causes  classified  by  length  of  residence  in  California, 
figures  being  presented  for  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  entire  territory 
north  of  Tehachapi  in  contrast  with  southern  California  to  the  south. 
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and  ^tr  Cent 


TeHaclftapi:  1t15  and 


by  l..engtti  of  RcsideAce 


of 
1t14. 


of  Deaths  frooi  Tuberculosis  Among  Decedents 
fn  California,  for  Territory  North  and  South  of 


DeatlH 


Tubercnlasii 


Lcectk  af 


1>!5 


1914 


Number 


Percenf 


191 S 


1914 


1915 


1911 


Ca:UfDrais    »,C» 

1  jtmr . IvKT 

1    to  t  Tcan J  7,583 

W  jnean  «o«i  ottt '  lft.<8! 

life . 8(4)06 

rnlCDOWii . 3,438 

Xortfa  of  Tefaachapi 94,904 

rnder  1  year 610 

1  to  9  years 3,023 

10  TeacB  and  ovw 11.<J7S 

Life   ., 7,290 

Uoksown 2,316 

South  el  T«*arbapl _ 14,122 

rnder  1  year 1,067 

)   to  9  years 4,500 

10  yean  and  over 4.807 

Life 2,fla6 

Tnlmown    - 1,122 


37r337 


5,5ol 


5,330 


14.2 


14i 


USOl 

378 

127 

223 

23.7 

7,565 

1.568 

1,500 

20-8 

19^ 

14,780 

1.602 

1,544 

9.7 

10.4 

10.073 

1,542 

1,435 

15.6 

lU 

S41A 

461 

414 

13.4 

115 

2 ',046 

3,191 

3,014 

12J 

12j 

675 

112 

119 

1&4 

17.7 

3,070 

573 

550 

19.0 

17.9 

10,710 

SOS 

1,013 

8.5 

9i 

7,«5S 

1,207 

1.084 

16.6 

14-7 

2,241 

304 

248 

13.1 

U.l 

IS. '91 

2,360 

2,306 

16.7 

17.1 

1,129 

266 

808 

24.9 

27.5 

4,496 

995 

960 

22.1 

21.1 

4,070 

607 

531 

12-6 

110 

2.7» 

835 

351 

12.8 

119 

1,077 

157 

166 

11.0 

15.4 

1 


This  table  shows  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  where  the  per  cent  of  total 
deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  was  14.2  in  both  1915  and  1914,  that  among 
decedents  with  a  residence  of  less  than  a  year  the  per  cent  for  tubercu- 
losis was  22.5  in  1915  and  23.7  in  1914  and  that  among  decedents  who 
had  been  in  the  state  from  one  to  nine  years  the  per  cent  for  tubercu- 
lasis  was  20.8  in  the  last  year  covered  and  19.8  in  the  year  before. 
HeiKe.  in  California  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis was  nearly  one-fourth  among  persons  who  had  resided  here  under 
one  year  and  about  one-fifth  among  thase  who  had  lived  here  only 
one  to  nine  vears. 

For  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi,  with  tul>erculosi8  especially 
pn^valent  in  the  per  cents  of  16.7  and  17.1  for  1915  and  1914,  respec- 
tively, the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  as  great  as  24.9  and  27.3  per 
cent  among  decedents  whose  residence  was  under  a  year  and  22.1  and 
21.1  per  cent  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  among  those  who  had  lived 
in  the  state  from  one  to  nine  years.  Thus,  in  the  territory  south  of 
Tehachapi,  where  tuberculosis  prevaib?  particularly,  the  proportion  of 
all  deaths  from  this  one  cause  was  fully  one-fourth  among  decedents 
who  had  lived  in  California  less  than  a  year  and  over  one-fifth  among 
thase  with  only  one  to  nine  years  for  their  length  of  residence  in  this 
state. 

Month  of  Death. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  deaths  occurring  each  month  from  tuberculosLs  for  California  as  a 
whole  in  both  1915  and  1914,  together  with  the  corresponding  per  cents 
for  1911  to  1913  and  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  five-year  period, 
1911  to  1915: 
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TABLE     13. — Number    and     Per    Cent    of    Deaths    Occurring     Each     Month    from 

TubercuiosiSt  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Month 


Deaths 


Tuberculosis 


Corresponding  per  cent 


Number 


Per  cent 


State    totals    


1915 


89,020 


1914 


1915 


19H 


1915 


1914 


1913 


1912 


1911 


January    _ 8,810 

February    8,015 

March   8.441 


April    

May   

June 

July   

Aucnst     

September    

October    


8,171 
3,276 
3,060 
8,016 
3,006 
2,927 
3,184 


November    i     3,425 


December 


8,889 


87,587       5,651 


8492 
8,121 
8,295 
3,159 
8,060 
3,073 
2,913 
2.827 
2,817 
2,981 
3,213 
3,716 


541 
438 
588 

491 
514 
443 
429 
882 
896 
403 
423 
489 


5,820   14.2  I  14.2 


457 
531 
522 
490 
467 
467 
402 
39 
369 
382 
391 
498 


15.0 
14.5 
17.1 
15.5 
16.7 
14.5 
14.2 
13.0 
18.6 
12.7 
12.4 
12.6 


18.5 
17.0 
15.8 
15.5 
15.2 
15.2 
13.8 
12.3 
13.1 
13.0 
12.2 
13.8 


14.0   14.0   15.0 


12.7 
14.8 
15.6 
15.8 
18.7 
14.8 
18.5 
12.8 
14.4 
14.3 
13.6 
12.9 


18.8 
15.8 
14.7 
15.6 
16.3 
18.8 
12.9 
18.8 
11.9 
11.6 
13.5 
18.9 


15.0 
14.7 
17.2 
16.9 
17.9 
15.2 
15.4 
14.0 
14.9 
12.8 
12.6 
18.6 


sag 


14.8 

14.0 
15.4 
16.1 
15.8 
13.8 
14.6 
14.0 
18.2 
13.6 
12.9 
12.9 
13.3 


It  appears  from  Table  13  that  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis was  highest  for  March  (17.1)  in  1915,  for  February  (17.0)  in 
1914,  for  March  (15.6)  in  1913,  and  for  May  (16.3  and  17.9)  in  both 
1912  and  1911.  From  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  five  ye^rs, 
1911  to  1915,  it  seems  that  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis extends  over  the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May, 
while  the  time  when  deaths  from  this  disease  are  relatively  least 
numerous  covers  generally  the  months  of  August,  September,  October. 
and  November.  The  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  California 
through  the  spring  season  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  deaths  occurring 
at  this  time  among  consumptives  who  came  from  the  East  in  the  autumn 
or  winter  only  to  succumb  finally  to  their  dread  malady  after  living  in 
this  mild  climate  only  a  few  months. 

The  statistics  presented  give  only  a  minimum  statement  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  general  death  rate  of  California  is  swollen  by  the  deaths 
of  persons  who  were  stricken  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  and  who 
merely  came  here  in  the  hope  of  recovering,  or  with  the  expectation 
of  lengthening  their  lives  somewhat  in  the  glorious  climate  of  the 
(lolden  State.  The  figiires  cover  only  the  deaths  that  occur  among 
these  recent  residents,  in  many  cases  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
this  land  of  sunshine.  No  data  are  available  to  tell  what  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  native  Calif ornians  and  old-time 
residents  are  due  in  some  degree  to  imported  infection  by  the  presence 
here  of  sick  people  from  other  places.  It  is  quite  evident,  however, 
that  the  death  rate  of  California  is  swollen  somewhat  by  the  unhealth- 
fulness,  not  of  this  state,  but  of  other  states,  being  increased,  in  fact, 
by  the  wide  fame  of  California  as  a  curative  health  resort.  For  the 
leading  single  cause  of  death  the  state  is  one  which  finds  most  of  its 
victims  among  newcomers  seeking  restored  health  and  finding  longer, 
happier  life  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  California.  People  come  to 
California  to  save  or  lenjrthen  lives  surelv  doomed  elsewhere. 
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DEATHS  BY  SEX,  RACE,  NATIVITY  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 

Sex. — The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  decedents  is  given  in  the 
following  table  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914, 
both  numbers  and  per  cents  being  shown : 

TABLE  U.'Deaths  Classified   by  Sex,   with    Per  Cents,   for  Geographic   Divisions: 

1915  and  1914. 


Deaths 


OaoffTftpfalc  dhrlslon 


Total 


Mal« 


1915 


1914 


1915 


1914 


Fomala 


Ptteeat 
male 


1915 


1914       1915    1914 


FCreeM 


I 
1915      1914 


The  state »,086     87,5»7     28371  i  23,088     15,155     14,499  ,  «li     «1.4     383  '    »8 


Northern    Callfomla 
Coast   conn  ties    ... 
Interior  counties    . 


4,101  ,  8,9ffr 
2,068  2.014 
2,013  !     1,943 


2,746  2,004 
1,880  I  1,829 
1,366       1,275 


Centra]    California    

San    Francisco    

Other    bay    counties 

Coast    counties    

Interior  oountiefl   


20308      20,069  12^38  |  12,476 

7,259  ;     6,940  4.498  ,  4^80 

4,706  i     4367  2,678  I  2,686 

2,610       2,472  1,570  I  1,489 

6328       6,101  '  4,092  >  8371 


Southern    California    

Los   Angeles   

Other   counties    

Northern      and      Central 
California    


14,122 
9390 
4382 


13,491  8,287  I  7,968 
9.068  ,  5348  !  5,206 
4,433       2,744  '     2,752 


1355 
706 
647 

7.965 
2,761 
2,028 
1,040 
2,136 

538S 
4.047 
1.788 


24,904      24,046  u  1&384  ,   15,060       9,820 


Cosst   counties 
Interior  counties 


16.663  I   16.002      10.126  I     9,834 
8,241       8,044  ,     5,458       5.246 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural  counties  


11.965      11,516 
12,939  I   12,530 


7,176       7,016 
8,406  I     8,061 


6387 
2,788 

4,789 
4381 


67.0  663 

66.1  66.0 
67.9  65.6 

61.7  62.1 

62.0  63.1 

56.9  I   57.6 

603  00.2 

65.7  65.1 

t 

58.7  ,  69.0 

57.8  57.6 
603  I  613 


8,966  I  62.6  62.7 

'I 

6.168  I  60.8  613 

2,796     06.2  653 


1363  ' 
685  I 
668i 

7.613 
2,560 
1.940 
963 
2,130 

5,533 
3382 
1.701 


4300  I  60.0      O0.9 
4,406  I  6S.0      04.4 


83.0  ,  S4.2 
8S.9  34.0 

52.1  34.4 

383  .  37.9 

88.0  36J 

43.1  42.4 
893  39.6 
313  31.9 

413  GJb 

42.2  42.4 
893  38.2 


37.4        373 


393 

833 

40.0 

35.0 


8SJ 
343 

3S3 


Table  14  shows  that  of  39,026  persons  who  died  in  California  in 
1915,  altogether  23,871  or  61.2  per  cent  were  male,  and  15,155  or  38.8 
per  cent  were  female.  Similarly,  among  the  37,537  decedents  in  1914, 
the  males  were  23,038  or  61.4  per  cent,*  and  the  females  were  14,499 
or  38.6  per  cent. 

For  1906  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cent  male  was  62.0  and  the 
per  cent  female  was  38.0.  Through  the  ten  years  the  per  cent  male 
ranged  as  follows:  62.0  (1906),  63.2,  62.2,  62.4,  62.3,  62.0,  61.7,  61.7 
again,  61.4,  and  61.2  (1915).  The  proportion  of  males  among  decedents 
has  thus  decreased  somewhat  since  1906,  especially  in  the  most  recent 

years. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cent  male  was  highest  for  northern 
California,  and  next  for  central  California,  the  proportion  of  males 
being  considerably  greater  each  year  for  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia, separately  or  together,  than  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi. 

The  por  cents  male  were  lii^rhest  in  general  among  minor  geographic 
divisions  for  the  interior  counties  of  northern  California,  the  coast 
counties  of  northern  California,  and  the  interior  coimties  of  central 
California,  in  the  order  in  which  named.  The  per  cent  was  lowest  in 
1915  for  the  bay  counties  other  than  San  Francisco,  and  next  for  Iios 
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Angeles,  but  in  1914  the  minimum  per  cent  was  exactly  the  same  for 
each  of  the  two  minor  geographic  divisions  just  mentioned. 

The  per  cents  male  were  much  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  w^ere  much  greater  for 
San  Francisco  than  for  the  suburban  counties,  the  latter  group  show- 
ing minimum  per  cents  male  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

Sex  and  Cause  of  Death, — The  following  table  gives,  for  California 
as  a  whole  in  both  1915  and  1914,  the  deaths  from  certain  principal 
causes  classified  by  sex,  with  the  per  cents  male  and  female : 
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This  table  shows  that  in  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  male  were 
hifrhest  for  deaths  from  the  followinj;^  important  causes:  Suicide,  83.9 
and  84.5 ;  other  violence,  80.1  and  80.5 ;  typhoid  fever,  69.6  and  68.6 ; 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  67.3  and  66.9;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis, 
63.8  and  62.4;  and  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  61.4  and  61.6. 

On  the  other  hand,  except  of  course  for  deaths  from  childbirth,  the 
per  cent  female  was  notably  high  each  year  only  for  whooping  cough, 
61.3  and  52.9;  cancer,  54.2  and  52.6;  diphtheria  and  croup,  51.3  and 
48.9 ;  measles,  45.5  and  49.7 ;  scarlet  fever,  49.1  and  40.0 ;  and  influenza, 
47.0  and  48.6. 

Race, — The  race  distribution  of  persons  dying  in  the  several  geo- 
graphic divisions  in  1915  and  1914  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  the  per  cent  white  among  decedents : 


TABLE  16. — Deaths  Classified  by  Race,  with  Per  Cent  White,  for  Geographic  Divi- 
sions: 1915  and  1914. 


Geographic  dirlslon 


Deaths 


Tol/il 


Whlto       Xcgro      Indian 


1913. 


The  state  .. 


Nortbern  Oallfornla  . 

Coast  connties   

Interior  counties   _. 

Central  CalifornJa   .. 

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  _. 

8t>uthem    California 

los  Angeles   

Other  counties   


Nortbern  and  Central  California. 

Coast  counties   - 

Interior  counties  - 

Metropolitan    area   

Bora]  counties   


1914. 


The  State 


Northern   California 
Coast  counties   ... 
Interior  counties  . 


Central  California  

San  Francisco  

Otber  bay   counties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties   .._ 

Southern   California   

Los  Angeles  - - - 

Other  counties 

Northern  and  Central  California. 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

Metropolitan  area 

Sural  counties 


39»026 

! 
86.890 

4,101 
2,088 
2,013 

8,895 
2,020 
1.875 

20,803 
7,259 
4,706 
2,610 
6,228 

19,537 

6,8  2 

4,477 

2,507 

1     5,711 

14,122 
9,590 
4,532 

13,458 

9,088 
4,370 

24,904 

23,432 

16,663 
8,241 

15,846 
■     7,586 

11,965 
12,939 

11,319 
t  12,113 

37,587 

35,513 

3,957 

2,014 

1     1,943 

3,726 
1,984 
1,792 

20,089 

6,940 

i     4,576 

2,472 

6,101 

18.867 
6,570 
4,372 
2,344 
5,581 

13,491 
9,038 
4,453 

12,920 
8,616 
4,304 

24,046 

22,593 

16,002 
8,044 

15,220 
7,373 

11.516 
1   12,530 

i  10,942 
11,651 

583 

22 
4 

18 

242 
54 
92 
13 
83 

319 

263 

56 

264 

163 
101 

146 
118 


r69 

19 

3 

16 

272 
57 
89 
19 

107 

278 

218 

60 

291 

168 
123 

146 
145 


139 

76 
34 
42 

39 
1 
7 
4 

27 

24 

5 

19 

115 

46 
69 

8 
107 


170 

98 
43 
65 

44 


3 

4  I 
37 

28 
1 
27| 

142  I 

5o; 

92 

81 
139 


Chi- 
nese 


751 

60  I 
16  I 
53  I 

612 
288 

86  I 
36  I 
202 

70 

41  t 
29 

681 

426   I 
255  I 

374 
307 


657  I 

79  1 
24  I 
55 

502 

252  I 
66  , 
30  I 

154 

76  I 
53  1 
23  ' 

581 

872 

209  ' 

818 
263 


:     Per 

•'*f*  !  white 
aneMe 


.[    _ 


663 

89 
14 

25 

878 
74 
44 

50 
205 

251 

193 

58 

412 

182 
230 

118 
294 


628 

35 
10 
25 

404 
61 
46 
75 

222 

189 

150 

89 

439 

192 
247 

107 
882 


94.5 

96.0 
96.7 
93.1 

93.9 
94.8 
95.1 
96.1 
91.7 

95.3 
94.8 
96.4 

91.1 

96.1 
92.1 

94.6 
93.6 


94.6 

94.2 
96.0 
92.2 

93.9 
94.7 
96.5 
94.8 
91.5 

95.8 
95.3 
96.7 

94.0 
95.1 
91.7 

95.0 
93.0 
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It  appears  from  Table  16  that  in  1915  the  white  decedents  numbered 
36,890,  or  94.5  per  cent;  the  Chinese,  751;  the  Japanese,  663;  the 
Negroes,  583;  and  the  Indians,  139.  For  1914  the  figures  were  as 
follows:  White,  35,513,  or  94.6  per  cent;  Chinese,  657;  Japanese,  628; 
Negro,  569;  and  Indian,  170. 

The  per  cent  white  for  California  as  a  whole  was  virtually  the  same 
in  1915  and  1914,  94.5  and  94.6,  respectively,  as  the  annual  average 
per  cent  of  94.6  for  the  ten  year  period  1906  to  1915.  The  per  cent 
white  was  as  follows  through  the  ten  years:  94.5  (1906),  94.3,  94.8, 
94.6,  94.7  (1910  and  1911),  94.6  (1912, 1913  and  1914),  and  94.5  (1915). 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  higher  for  southern 
California  than  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  lowest 
among  main  geographic  divisions  for  central  California. 

Among  minor  geographic  divisions  the  per  cents  white  were  above 
the  state  averages  for  both  1915  and  1914  in  the  following  cases: 
Southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,  coast  counties  of  northern 
California,  bay  counties  except  San  Francisco,  coast  counties  of  cen- 
tral California,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  per  cent  white  was  also  slightly 
above  the  state  average  in  1914  alone  for  San  Francisco. 

The  per  cent  white  was  somewhat  greater  each  year  for  the  metro- 
politan area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  was 
slightly  less  for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  group  of  suburban 
counties. 

Each  year  the  deaths  among  Chinese  occurred  mainly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  suburbs  and  in  the  interior  counties  of  central  California. 
The  deaths  of  Japanese  occurred  mainly  in  the  interior  counties  of 
central  California  and  also  in  Los  Angeles.  The  number  of  negro  dece- 
dents was  particularly  great  only  for  Los  Angeles  in  both  years.  More 
than  half  the  Indian  deaths  each  year  were  in  northern  California. 

Race  and  Cause  of  Death, — The  following  table  shows  for  California 
in  1915  and  1914  the  deaths  from  certain  principal  causes  classified  by 
race,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  white  in  each  case: 
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TABLE  17.— Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes  Classified  by  Race,  with  Per  Cent 

White,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Cause  of  death 


1915. 


Deaths 


Totel       White   '   Negro 


AH  caaaea 


Typhoid  lever 

Malarial  lever 

Smaltpoz    

Messles    _ 

Searkt  lever - ~ 

Wbooplns-eon^h    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza - — — . 

Flagne _ — — 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

TDberculosIs  ol  lungs 

ToberculoBiB  ol  other  organs 

Cancer   

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  ol  nervons  system 

IMseases  ol  circulatory  sjrstenL.. 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  ol  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  mider  2  yean 

Dlarrtiea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over.. 

Other  diseases  ol  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

ChildWrth    

Diseases  ol  early  inlancy 

Soidde   

Other  violence 

AH  other  causes 

1914. 
AD  causes   


39,026      36,890  583 


8 


276 

251 

45 

1    41 

3 

3 

132 

126 

53 

51 

124 

117 

310 

308 

181 

,   177 

1 

1 

116 

109 

4,752 

1  4,326 

709 

711 

2.776 

2,693 

1.615 

1,509 

273 

2(9 

8,151 

3,058 

7,251 

6,976 

3,063 

2,887 

728 

693 

795 

714 

415 

394 

1,949 

1,835 

2,684 

2,558 

856 

821 

1,478 

1,364 

1,035 

984 

8,110 

2,918 

1,525 

1,455 

Typhoid  lever 

Malarial  lever 

SmaDpox    

Measla  — 

Scarlet  lever 

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza   

Other  ^idemic  diseases 

Tnbereulosis  ol  lungs 

TDberculosIs  ol  other  organs 

Oanoer    .. — 

Otlier  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  ol  norous  system 

Diseases  ol  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  ol  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  ol  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

ChOdblrth    

Diseases  ol  early  inlancy 

Snidde    

X)tber  violence 

All  other  causes ' 


37,537 

876 

70 

1 

153 

90 

306 

268 

138 

132 

4,:)29 

791 

2,687 

1,591 

331 

8,239 

6,397 

2,677 

786 

889 

352 

1,932 

2,446 

844 

1,454 

012 

8,076 

1,570 


259 

129 

130 

4,130 

721 

2,635 

1,526 

299 

8,139 

6,158 

2,492 

735 

806 

336 

1,812 

2,331 

823 

1,3G0 

845 

2,894 

1,510 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 

136 

18 

23 

22 

1 

87 
97 
46 

4 

6 

5 
81 
45 

7 
24 

6 
44 
21 


Indian 


139 


Per 

Chi-     I    Jap-     ^*Si 
neM     I   anese 


751  ,        663  94.5 


8 
1 


1 
1 


31 
8 
7 
2 
1 
5 
8 

13 
4 
2 
1 
6 
8 
6 
5 
2 

17 
7 


1 
3 


130 

47 

18 

8 

15 

4 

21 

\          ^ 

6 

M  * W WM*»< 

37 

6 

86 

12 

42 

25 

12 

2 

15 

8 

5 

1 

33 

12 

39  J 

6 

8 

8 

19 

1 

8 

4 

44 

19 

19 

10 

6 
1 


2 
1 


8 

180 

13 

83 

84 

8 

40 

148 

54 

15 

9 

4 
87 
60 

1 

13 
19 
58 
17 


35,513 

569 

170 

657 

349 

8 

1  1 

8 

60 
1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

150 



i 

1 

89 

1 

294 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

164 

10 

22 

22 

2 

45 

110 

49 

23 

3 

4 

85 

58 

1 

10 

24 

44 

15 


10 
2 


5 
1 
3 


2 

79 
46 
20 
18 
19 
11 
22 
63 
12 
64 
11 
40 
18 
21 
72 
24 
78 
25 


628 


92.0 
91.1 

100.0 
95.5 
96.2 
94.4 
99.4 
97.8 

100.0 
W.O 
91.0 
89.4 
97.0 
95.4 
91.2 
97.0 
96.2 
94.3 
95.2 
89.8 
94.9 
94.2 
95.1 
90.2 
92.3 
95.1 
93.8 

•95.4 


91.6 


15 

92.8 

4 

86.7 

100.0 

2 

98.0 

1 

98.9 

9 

96.1 

4 

96.6 

2 

93.5 

1 

98.5 

58 

91.2 

84 

91.2 

11 

98.1 

17 

95.9 

24 

90.8 

12 

96.9 

81 

96.3 

69 

93.1 

14 

98.5 

62 

90.7 

6 

95.5 

40 

93.8 

12 

95.3 

14 

98.9 

64 

93.5 

81 

92.7 

75 

94.1 

16 

96.2 

20—26028 


.It*  -•-r  — --*  T--  r---  «.-  '..'.*-  ^:>-r?l  aT-rnsrttS  i»f  ^.5  and 
•♦  -  If  I-:'  i.-.«:  I  I*  r—  »-*'-  r  -  r  :-a*rai  f  r  ei  th^  folh^wing 
„-„:*'r.i-i-  -i.--*  :-:'-:-•  I  »-.:  --  .:,  •'•  4  ajii  r^r.n;  «ne»-r,  97.0 
ui-:  .-*•!:  : /^L— *  f  zi.-  Z'T-  -  *: -*-^:-_  ■ -h-r  thic  m^-ninsitis,  97.0 
*:i»i  -^  •  i^^-i^-*  f  ::i-  -r-  _^-  r/  ^T<:>^ir^  ':?62  and  96.3;  scarlet 
f-r-r-r    -^  -  ir-i  --^  ;    n-^^*.--*-   •'  ^-  ar.i  /S.    :  and  Bright 's  disease  and 


ZA^  ". """.  ■  tf.    r-j  ^   iZ-'i    r 


T--r  '-i ^-  -i:  T-*.  •  T-v-r.  •'  I*  •'■"-  z^r  -vets  white  are  verv  low 
ir  i-^  f :  r  t:-T  1  -  - :  f -rT^r  ?2  u.  :  rJ.  r.  a*  w*^Il  as  for  tn Vreuloisis,  being 
>:. ,  Ani  >:-  :  r  r-r  z  il^-  -irv  f  r=  aad  S^-4  and  91^  for  all  other 

Fr:rz.  f  inz-r  ^r,lr.  -i*  f  ^i-  nj^irv-^  in  ti>?  taMe  it  appeals  that  the 
rri'-.n.  ,r>  :*  <  ai^a^-iiji  ji..  -^  ,-.'1  : .  in^  f n  m  typhoid  fever  is  rela- 
t.vr.T  ir^-.I,  '•T'i^'x^  riii^v  i-r-itLs  fr»  iz.  tLis  •ii^*fase  oeeiir  among  the 
Jitiiir-sjrr.  an!  triit  tL-  10:-^ -r*:  r.  .f  Caaca-^ians  among  tuberculosis 
t1 -•:nj5  is  rrli'.T-Iy  .*:._jill.  '"•--  i":-^  th*r  ''great  white  plague"  is  espe- 
^:.^^\t  fitsl  aiL  !!»  Chi!:^s»-  ani  Negroes. 

Tnis,  :hr  f -^r  -^nts  J  i:  ^.r.--^  among  all  djing  from  typhoid  fever 
were  no  Ie«  than  3  6  in  1.^15  1*>  among  276-  and  4.0  in  1914  (15 
among  37^;  ,  wr,:le  the  p^r  -^^n:  Japanese  among  all  decedents  was  only 
1.7  e^i-h  vear. 

The  Chin-?^  and  N-jT».«es  are  likewise  strongly  represented  among 
the  vi^'*\T:ji  of  [•  ill:!' nary  t:Vr'*ul»><is  in  California,  the  Chinese  who 
d;^  frr>rii  tT;r--p-'iI.  5:s  «f  th»^  lunes  numberine  1^  in  1915  and  164 
in  1914.  and  th^  Xegrc-es  numbering,  respectively.  136  and  130.  While 
the  per  rents  Chinese  were  only  1.9  in  1915  and  1.7  in  1914  among 
all  dec»rdent5  in  California,  the  per  cents  Chinese  were  no  less  than  3.8 
and  3.6  for  deaths  fr«^m  tu'-en-ilosis  of  the  lungs.  Similarly,  while  the 
j>er  cnt  Negro  was  only  1.5  eaeh  year  among  all  decedents,  the  per 
cent  Negro  was  as  great  a<  2.9  in  1915  and  2.1  in  1914  among:  those 
dying  from  pulmonar>'  tulH-reulosis  alone.  For  tuberculosis  of  other 
organs  than  the  lunirs  the  p^rr  rents  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  were 
notably  high  for  Japanese,  5.8  and  4.3,  as  well  as  for  Negroes,  22 
and  2.3. 

Saiivity  of  White  Dccrd*  nfs. — In  further  analysis  of  deaths  by  race, 
the  nativity  of  white  decedents  is  worth  considering.  Accordingly, 
Table  18,  which  follows,  has  been  prepared  classifying  white  decedents 
as  bom  in  California,  bom  in  other  states,  foreign  born,  or  nativity 
unknown. 
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TABLE  18.— White  Decedents  Classified  by  Nativity,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic 

Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


Geocraphlc  dlTlalon 


H 

o 


White  decedents 

Bom  in 
Callfor 

Bom  In 
other  s 

Foreign 
bom— 

rj 
1 
5 

2. 

o 

0 

r* 

1 

1 
1 

1916. 
Tbe  State  .. 


NortbeTD  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  .. 


Central  California  ... 

San  Francisco 

Otber  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  countira  .. 

Soutbem  California 

Los  Angeles  

Otber  counties 


2,020 
1,875 

19,637 
6,842 
4,477 
2,507 
5,711 

13,458 
9,068 
4,870 


1,077 
546 
531 

5,721 
2,021 
1,268 
721 
1,711 

2.437 

1,460 

971 


36,890  I   9,235   14.905 


1,544 
742 
802 

6,148 
1,581 
1.494 
909 
2,164 

7,213 
6,072 
2,141 


11.761 

1,156 
681 
475 

7,174 
3.086 
1,649 
838 
1,661 

3,43i 
2,341 
1,090 


Per  cent 

s?     %\ 

£.3 

?3       §3 

3 

£    I  ' 

1 

S    1  ! 

069 


26.0 


118  27.7 
61  I  27.0 
67      28.3 


494 

66 

39 
185 

877 
209 
168 


29.3 
29.5 
28.3 
28.8 
30.0 

18.1 
16.1 
22.2 


31.5 
23.1 
33.4 
36.3 
37.9 

53.6 
55.8 
49.0 


40.4  31.9 

30.6  29.7 

36.8  33.7 

42.8  I   25.3 


86.7 
44.4 

36.8 
33.4 
28.9 

26.6 
25.8 
24.9 


cj 


o 

p 

I 
I 


Mortbero  and  Central  Cal.-     23,432        6,796        7,692        8,330 


612      29.0     32.8      35.6 


2.7 

3.0 
2.5 
3.6 

2.5 
8.0 
1.5 
1.5 
3.2 

2.8 
2.3 
3.9 

2.6 


Coast  counties 15,846  4,556 

Interior   counties    j  7,586  2,242 

Metropolitan  area '  11,319  3,289 

Rural   counties  12,113  3,509 


Tbe  State  ... 


35.613  ,       9,412 


Northern  California i 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties 

Central  California 1 

San  Francisco 

Otber  bay  counties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  


Soutbem  California 

Los  Angeles 

Otber  counties 


Nortbem  and  Central  Cal 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

Metropolitan   area  

Rural  counties 


8,726 
1,934 
1,792 

18,867 
6,570 
4,372 
2,344 
6,581 

12,920 
8,616 
4,304 

22,593 

15.220 
7,373 

10,942 
11,651 


1.004 
529 
475 

5,864  \ 
2,072 
1,348  I 
706  I 
1,739 

2,544 

1,544   I 
1,000  I 


4,664  t 
2,214 

3,420 
8.448  . 


4,726 
2,966 

3,076 
4,617 


1,516 
719 

797 

6,727 
1,482 
1,334 
8S6 
2,075 

6,709 

v4,047 

2,062 


6,868         7,243 


4,371 
2,872 

2,816 
4,427 


6,204 

2,126 

4.686 
3,645 


18,952       11.177 


1,066 
647 
439 

6,804 
2,832 
1,614 
770 
1,588 

8,287 
2,206 
1,062 

7,890 

6,863 
2,027 

4.446 
3,444 


360  j  28.7  I   29.8  39.2  i 

2S2  29.6  I   39.1  28.0 

270  29.0      27.2  I  41.4 

342  29.0      38.1  30.1 


972      26.5 


472 

184 

76 

33 

179 


382 
260 

260 
332 


31.1 
31.5 
30.8 
30.1 
31.2 


380  19.7 
220  17.9 
160     23.2 


30.3 
22.6 
30.5 
35.7 
37.2 

51.9 
53.9 
47.9 


502  I    80.4      32.1      84.9 


30.6 
30.0 

81.3 
29.6 


28.7 
39.0 

25.7 
38.0 


38.6 
27.5 

40.6 
29.6 
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Table  18  shows  that  of  the  36,890  white  decedents  in  1915  and  the 
35,513  in  1914,  those  born  in  other  states  totaled  14,905  and  13,952; 
the  foreign  born  numbered  11,761  and  11,177;  the  native  Califomians 
were  9,235  and  9,412 ;  and  the  nativity  was  unknown  for  989  in  1915 
and  972  in  1914.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  decedents  by 
nativity  was  as  follows  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively:  Other  states, 

40.4  and  39.3 ;  foreign  countries,  31.9  and  31.5 ;  California,  25.0  and 
26.5 ;  and  unknown,  2.7  each  year.  In  1906  to  1915  the  annual  average 
per  cents  were  as  follows:  Other  American,  37.7;  foreign,  31.8;  Cali- 
fornian,  27.3;  and  unknown,  3.2. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  other  Americans  among  white 
decedents  in  California  increased  considerablv  between  1906  and  1915 
as  follows:  34.9  (1906),  35.7,  35.9,  36.7,  37.6,  38.0,  39.2,  39.2  again, 
39.3  and  40.4  (1915).  The  per  cent  foreign  born  remained  quite  sta- 
tionary through  the  ten  years,  thus:  31.9  (1906),  32.0,  31.9,  32.2,  31.1, 
32.4,  31.5,  31.2,  31.5,  and  31.9  (1915).  However,  the  per  cent  of  native 
Californians  among  white  decedents  here  decreased  somewhat  during 
the  decade,  as  follows:  28.4  (1906  and  1907),  28.9,  28.1,  28.3,  26.6,  26.3, 

26.5  (1913  and  1914),  and  25.0  (1915).  The  per  cent  of  unknown 
nativity  also  decreased  in  the  ten-year  period,  thus:  4.8  (1906),  3.9, 
3.3,  3.0  (1909  to  1912,  inclusive),  3.1  and  2.7  (1914  and  1915). 

The  proportion  of  California  decedents  who  were  bom  in  other  states 
is  very  high  indeed  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi,  especially 
Los  Angeles,  the  per  cents  being  53.6  and  51.9  for  southern  California 
in  1915  and  1914  and  no  less  than  55.8  and  53.9,  respectively,  for  Loe 
Angeles  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  bom  in  other  states 
were  only  32.8  and  32.1  in  1915  and  1914  for  the  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi,  being  considerably  greater  each  year  for  northern  Cali- 
fornia than  for  central  California.  The  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  than  California  were  much  less  for  the  metropolitan 
area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  and  were  also 
much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  decedents  is  particularly  great  only 
in  central  California,  where  the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  36.7  in 
1915  and  36.1  in  1914.  The  per  cent  foreign  born  was  less  than  30.0 
each  year  for  northern  California  and  only  about  25.0  for  southern 
California.  The  per  cent  was  41.4  in  1915  and  40.6  in  1914  for  the 
metropolitan  area  against  30.1  and  29.6  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi.  The  per  cent  of  foreign  born  decedents  in  San  Francisco 
was  as  great  as  44.4  in  1915  and  43.1  in  1914  as  compared  with  36.8 
and  36.9,  respectively,  for  the  group  of  suburban  counties. 

The  per  cent  of  native  Californians  among  white  decedents  was 
greatest  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  central  California,  29.3  and  31.1, 
and  next  for  northern  California,  27.7  and  26.9,  being  merely  18.1  and 
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19.7  for  southern  California.  The  proportion  of  decedents  born  within 
the  state  was  greater  in  general  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
rural  cotmties  north  of  Tehachapi,  and  was  likewise  slightly  greater 
for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  other  bay  counties  as  a  group. 

Nativity  and  Cause  of  Death, — The  following  table  gives  numbers  and 
per  cent  showing  the  nativity  of  Caucasians  dying  from  certain  prin- 
cipal causes  in  California  in  1915  and  1914: 
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The  per  cents  bom  in  California  were  above  the  general  averages 
of  25.0  in  1915  and  26.5  in  1914  for  deaths  from  the  following  im- 
portant causes:  Early  infancy,  99.5  and  99.8;  diarrhea  and  enteritis, 
under  two  years,  96.6  and  94.9;  whooping  cough,  94.0  and  93.2; 
measles,  84.1  and  86.0;  diphtheria  and  croup,  79.6  and  76.1;  scarlet 
fever,  72.5  and  69.7 ;  meningitis,  61.4  and  62.5 ;  tuberculosis  other  than 
pulmonary,  55.1  and  51.8;  tjT)hoid  fever,  42.5  and  39.3;  malarial 
fever,  34.2  and  33.3;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  32.5  and 
39.9;  childbirth,  30.5  and  31.3;  and  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 
and  over,  27.9  and  28.6. 

The  per  cents  bom  in  other  states  were  above  the  general  averages 
of  40.4  and  39.3  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  for  deaths  from  the 
following  notable  causes:  Influenza,  54.2  and  49.6;  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  51.2  and  52.4;  cancer,  50.9 
and  48.5;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  49.9  and  49.6;  diseases  of 
the  circulatory  system,  48.6  and  47.8;  general  diseases  other  than 
tuberculosis  and  cancer,  43.1  and  42.9 ;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years 
and  over,  42.9  and  41.9;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  40.9  and  41.3;  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  except  diarrhea,  42.0  and  40.5. 

The  per  cents  foreign  bom  were  above  the  general  averages  of  31.9 
in  1915  and  31.5  in  1914  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes: 
Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  40.3  and  41.2;  cancer,  37.4  and 
39.4;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  other  than  pneumonia,  39.7 
and  37.1;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  35.2  and  35.4;  suicide,  35.6 
and  35.4;  other  violence,  34.4  and  33.3;  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem other  than  meningitis,  34.2  and  33.6;  diseases  of  the  digestive 
svstem  other  than  diarrhea,  32.9  and  33.8;  and  childbirth,  32.1  and 
31.6. 

The  per  cent  of  unknown  nativity,  2.7  in  both  1915  and  1914,  is 
very  hiprh  indeed  for  suicides,  15.4  and  16.6,  as  well  as  for  deaths  from 
other  violence  (drowning,  accidental  injuries,  etc.),  8.7  and  9.5, 
respectively. 

Age  Periods. — The  following  table  gives  for  the  several  geographic 
divisions  in  1915  and  1914  the  classification  of  decedents  by  nine 
selected  age  periods,  representing  in  a  rough  way,  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  five  productive  ages,  and  old  age: 
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TABLE  20. — Deaths  Classified   by  Age   Periods,  for  Geographic   Divisions:   1915  and 

1914. 
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Table  20  shows  that  the  39,026  deaths  in  1915  and  the  37,537  in 
1914,  were  distributed  by  age  periods  as  follows:  Under  1  year,  3,570 
and  3,964;  1  to  4  years,  1,510  and  1,628;  5  to  14  years,  1,089  and 
1,081;  15  to  24  years,  2,144  and  2,125;  25  to  34  years,  3,759  and 
3,770;  35  to  44  years,  4,265  and  4,249;  45  to  54  years,  4,777  and 
4,579;  55  to  64  years,  5,471  and  5,019;  and  65  years  and  over,  12,441 
and  11,122. 

To  facilitate  comparisons  between  geographic  divisions,  the  absolute 
numbers  in  the  preceding  table  have  been  reduced  to  per  cents,  as 
given  in  Table  21. 
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It  appears  from  Table  21  that  the  per  cent  distribution  of  deaths  in 
California  was  as  follows  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively:  Under  1 
year,  9.2  and  10.6 ;  1  to  4  years,  8.9  and  4.3 ;  5  to  14  years,  2.8  and  2.9 ; 
15  to  24  years,  5.5  and  5.7 ;  25  to  34  years,  9.6  and  10.0 ;  35  to  44  years, 
10.9  and  11.3;  45  to  54  years,  12.2  each  year;  55  to  64  years,  14.0  and 
13.4;  and  65  years  and  over,  31.9  and  29.6. 

The  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  whole  ten  years,  1906  to  1915, 
are  limited  to  five  age  periods  and  stand  as  follows:  Under  1  year, 
infancy,  10.9;  1  to  4  years,  childhood,  4.3;  5  to  14  years,  youth,  3.0; 
15  to  44  years,  productive  ages,  52.6;  and  65  years  and  over,  old  age, 
29.3. 

Data  on  deaths  by  the  whole  nine  age  periods  shown  in  Tables  20 
and  21  are  available  only  for  the  five  years  last  past,  the  annual  aver- 
age per  cents  for  1911  to  1915  being  as  follows:  Under  1  year,  10.4; 
1  to  4  years,  4.2 ;  5  to  14  years,  2.8 ;  15  to  24  years,  5.9 ;  25  to  34  years, 
9.9;  35  to  44  years,  11.2;  45  to  54  years,  12.1;  55  to  64  years,  13.3; 
and  65  years  and  over,  30.2. 

The  per  cent  of  total  deaths  occurring  in  infancy,  under  1  year, 
decreased  considerably  between  1906  and  1915  as  follows:  11.4  (1906), 

11.0,  11.5,  11.2,  11.5,  10.4,  10.8,  11.2,  10.6,  and  9.2  (1915).  The  per 
cent  of  deaths  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  also  decreased  somewhat, 
thus:  4.5  (1906),  4.8,  4.4,  4.2,  4.7,  4.1,  4.4,  4.2,  4.3,  and  3.9  (1915). 
Similarly,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  in  youth,  5  to  14  years,  decreased 
preneraUy  as  follows:  3.4  (1906  and  1907),  3.5,  3.0,  2.7  (1910  to  1913, 
inclusive),  2.9,  and  2.8  (1915). 

However,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  in  the  productive  ages,  15  to  64 
years,  varied  comparatively  little  through  the  whole  ten  years,  as 
appears  from  the  following  successive  per  cents:  52.3  (1906),  53.9,  52.7, 
52.6,  52.3,  53.2,  52.2,  51.8,  52.6,  and  52.2  (1915). 

From  data  available  for  only  the  five  years  last  past  it  appears 
that  between  1911  and  1915  the  proportion  of  all  deaths  decreased 
generally  for  the  early  productive  ages  of  15  to  44  years,  remained 
stationary  for  the  next  productive  age,  45  to  54  years,  and  increased 
notably  for  the  final  productive  age,  55  to  64  years.  The  successive 
per  cents  in  1911  to  1915  decreased  as  follows:  15  to  24  years,  6.5, 
6.1,  5.9,  5.7,  and  5.5;  25  to  34  years,  10.1,  9.9,  9.8,  10.0,  and  9.6; 
and  35  to  44  years,  11.6,  11.1,  10.9,  11.3,  and  10.9.  At  the  same  time 
the  per  cent  of  deaths  at  the  next  age  period,  45  to  54  years,  remained 
stationary,  thus:  11.9  (1911),  12.2,  12.1,  and  12.2  (1914  and  1915). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  at  the  final  productive 
age,  55  to  64  years,  increased  notably  as  follows:  13.1   (1911),  12.9, 

13.1,  13.4,  and  14.1. 


'V/y  str^'CTT  or  the  «ta7x  wqamd  or  hejlilth. 


7x^  ;-rr  '■>!.:    f  •i'^:.*.*  a;  tii-r  f«trl^id  of  uld  a*e,  65  vtan  uid  over, 

-T. 'r*<iBM:<l  '-^'ijk.  :r*"^'   v  ihn  .si  ti^  wbr»Ie  t«i  veais  as  follows:  28.4 

I>»  ,.  2^  ^  lTJL*.  :r}''.  :!-.-.  2&Jt;,  :£•.!*.  3«a1,  29,6,  and  31i»    1915). 

^.  ,;r,j/ar.v>r-  of  tr.*-  j-r  «>jir  distribution  of  deaths  in  Califomia  by 
aif*;  p*rr.>i*  f^tirf^rj  1-*  •;  atd  1915,  or  between  1911  and  1915  for 
"'-rt-a,:,  air*r  j-rn-yj*.  ..^d^'^:*-*  that  there  hare  been  marked  decreases  in 
tf.e  pr^>[y>rti'/D  of  dea:L«  o-«rarTinf  in  infancy,  ehildhood.  youth,  and 
*jw'^^.v*;  prod  •#■;*. *Te  aees  to  44  y*^rs.  that  tbtr  proportion  of  all  d^ths 
Pit  4'*}  to  '>4  y^-an*  nroiaics  «^tatJonary,  and  that  there  have  been  notable 
.fiftTf^*^^  ;n  tL^  proi>ortl.»n  of  total  deaths  at  55  to  64  years  as  well 
sih  at  ^i5  yean*  and  over. 

It  app^^ars  fn>in  Tablf  21,  moreover,  that  the  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
f/f'/:tirr}Tiii  at  under  45  years  was  only  41,9  in  1915,  and  44.8  in  1914, 
an  rr/jiripared  with  44.7  in  1913,  45.0  in  1912,  and  45.4  in  1911.  Con- 
v^frs^ly,  the  f>er  cent  of  total  deaths  at  45  years  and  over  was  as  great 
HH  r,xA  in  1915  and  55.2  in  1914  against  55.3  in  1913,  55.0  in  1912, 
and  54.6  in  191L 

Keference  to  Table  21  indicates,  as  to  geographic  divisions,  that  the 
jK?r  c^.Tit  of  deaths  in  infancy,  or  the  first  year  of  life,  was  very  low 
in  iKith  1915  and  1914  for  northern  California,  but  was  rather  high 
each  year  for  central  as  well  as  southern  California.  The  per  cents 
vary  8^>niewhat  irregularly  among  minor  geographic  divisions,  but 
were  particularly  high  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  outside 
Los  Anjrrh'S  as  well  as  for  the  interior  counties  of  central  California. 

The  same  observations  may  also  be  made  as  to  the  proportion  of 
d(*athM  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  while  for  deaths  in  •youth,  5  to  14 
years,  no  very  marked  variations  appear  between  the  several  geographic 
divisions. 

With  refenfnce  to  deaths  at  successive  productive  ages  covering  the 
whole  i)eriod  from  15  to  64  years  it  seems  that  at  the  ages  of  15  to 
21,  and  25  to  34,  as  well  as  at  35  to  44  in  less  degree,  the  per  cent  of 
(b'uths  is  relatively  hiprh  for  southern  California,  probably  because 
of  the  great  mortality  from  tuberculosis  at  these  ages  in  this  section. 
At  45  to  54  years  as  well  as  at  55  to  64  years,  however,  the  per  cent 
of  deatlifl  is  particularly  high  for  central  California,  especially  San 
Krnnciseo.  In  fact,  for  the  whole  period  from  35  to  64  years  the 
p(!r  conts  are  much  greater  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  at  the  period  of  old  age,  65  years  and 
over,  is  esf)eeially  great  only  for  northern  California  among  the  main 
jX(»ographie  divisions.  However,  among  minor  geographic  divisions  tiie 
per  cent  of  deaths  at  65  years  and  over  was  above  the  general  average 
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each  year  not  only  for  both  the  coast  and  interior  counties  of  northern 
California,  but  also  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California  and,  in 
less  degree,  for  the  bay  counties  other  than  San  Francisco. 

Age  and  Cause  of  Death, — Tables  22  and  23  on  the  following  pages 
show  for  California  in  1915  and  1914  first,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
certain  principal  causes  classified  by  nine  age  periods,  and  second,  the 
per  cent  distribution,  by  nine  age  periods,  of  the  deaths  from  each  of 
these  causes. 
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From  Table  23,  giving  the  per  cent  distribution,  it  appears  that  the 
per  cents  of  deaths  in  infancy,  or  the  first  year  of  life,  were  above  the 
general  averages  of  9.2  and  10.6,  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  for 
deaths  from  the  following  causes:  Early  infancy  (premature  birth, 
congenital  debility,  etc.),  100.0  per  cent  each  year;  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  under  2  years,  84.0  and  83.4 ;  whooping  cough,  58.1  and  56.2 ; 
measles,  31.1  and  20.9;  meningitis,  23.8  and  26.3;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  14.6  and  21.8 ;  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  12.1  and  11.2. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  were  above  the 
general  averages  of  3.9  and  4.3  in  1915  and  1914  for  deaths  from  the 
following  causes:  Diphtheria  and  croup,  45.5  each  year;  scarlet  fever, 
41.5  and  46.7;  measles,  38.6  and  59.5;  whooping  cough,  35.5  and  38.6; 
meningitis,  23.4  and  23.9 ;  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  than  the  lungs, 
23.5  and  21.0 ;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over,  20.7  and  23.9 ; 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years,  16.0  and  16.6;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  8.4  and  10.7;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  5.3  and  6.2;  miscellaneous  violence,  6.2  and  5.0;  and  typhoid 
fever,  5.4  and  5.6. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  in  youth,  5  to  14  years,  were  above  the 
general  averages  of  2.8  and  2.9  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes: 
Scarlet  fever,  41.5  and  43.3;  diphtheria  and  croup,  40.7  and  42.9; 
measles,  19.7  and  13.7;  meningitis,  14.3  and  10.0;  tuberculosis  other 
than  pulmonary,  12.1  and  12.6;  typhoid  fever,  10.2  and  11.2;  malarial 
fever,  11.1  and  8.6;  miscellaneous  violence,  6.3  and  6.6;  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  2  years  and  over,  6.3  and  6.2;  other  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  4.7  and  3.9 ;  whooping  cough,  4.0  and  4.6 ;  and  general  diseases 
other  than  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  4.4  and  4.0. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  15  to  24  years  exceeded  the 
general  averages  of  5.5  and  5.7  for  deaths  from  important  causes  as 
follows:  Childbirth,  27.3  and  30.5;  typhoid  fever,  25.0  and  21.8; 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  15.4  and  15.6;  tuberculosis  of  other  organs, 
13.7  and  14.4;  miscellaneous  violence,  11.9  and  12.6;  suicide,  7.2 
and  9.3;  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea, 
6.6  and  6.9. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  25  to  34  years  surpassed  the 
general  averages  of  9.6  and  10.0  for  deaths  from  the  following  im- 
portant causes:  Childbirth,  46.6  and  43.6;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
27.7  and  27.4;  typhoid  fever,  25.0  and  26.6;  suicide,  21.1  and  22.3; 
other  violence,  19.1  and  21.0;  and  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmonary, 
14.9  and  16.1. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  35  to  44  years  exceeded 
the  general  averages  of  10.9  and  11.3  for  deaths  from  the  following 
causes:  Childbirth,  26.1  and  25.9;  suicide,  23.2  each  year;  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  22.0  and  23.4;  miscellaneous  violence,  17.9  and  17.3; 
typhoid  fever,  15.2  and  17.3;  general  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis 
and  cancer  (L  e.,  diabetes,  alcoholism,  etc.),  14.5  and  13.6;  and  diseases 
of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea,  13.3  and  13.1. 
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The  proportion  of  deaths  occiiring  at  45  to  54  years  surpassed  the 
general  average  of  12.2  each  year  for  deaths  from  the  following  im- 
portant causes:  Suicide.  21.5  and  20.1;  cancer,  19.4  and  20.7;  general 
diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  16.3  and  19.1 ;  diseases  of 
the  difrestive  system  other  than  diarrhea,  16.6  and  17.4;  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  15.4  and  14.0;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  15.1  and 
15.4;  diseases  of  the  ner^-ous  system  other  than  meningitis,  14.4  and 
13.6;  and  miscellaneous  violence,  13.0  and  13.8. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  55  to  64  years  exceeded  the 
general  averages  of  14.0  and  13.9  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes: 
Cancer,  26.9  and  25.5;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  20.2  and  18.5; 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  19.4  and  19.1; 
diseases  of  the  circulator^'  ssytem,  18.4  and  19.3 ;  general  diseases  other 
than  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  19.9  and  17.9;  suicide,  16.7  and  15.9;  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  s\'stem  other  than  diarrhea,  15.4  and  16.0. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  at  the  period  of  old  age,  65  years  and  over, 
were  above  the  general  averages  of  31.9  and  29.6  in  1915  and  1914  for 
deaths  from  the  following  important  causes:  Influenza,  65.7  and  58.0; 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  s\\stem,  57.3  and  55.1 ;  miscellaneous  causes, 
including  **old  age"  or  senility,  55.0  and  56.8;  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system  other  than  pneumonia,  53.0  and  50.0;  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  47.8  and  47.1;  Bright's  disease 
and  nephritis,  45.7  and  44.6;  cancer,  39.8  and  38.3;  and  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  2  years  and  over,  35.9  and  33.5. 

MEDIAN  AGE. 

Geographic  Divisions. — The  median  age  at  death  in  California,  half 
the  decedents  being  younger  and  half  of  them  older  than  the  age  stated, 
was  51.8  years  in  1915,  and  49.6  years  in  1914,  as  compared  with  49.4 
years  in  1913,  49.2  years  in  1912,*  and  48.8  years  in  1911.  There  was 
thus  an  advance  between  1911  and  1915  of  no  less  than  three  years  in 
the  median  age  at  death  in  California.  The  advance  in  the  median 
age  continued  without  any  break  whatever  throughout  the  five-year 
period  but  was  particularly  great  between  1914  and  1915. 

The  marked  advance  in  the  median  age  at  death  indicated  for  Cali- 
fornia between  1914  and  1915  appeared  also  without  exception  for  each 
of  the  various  geographic  divisions  of  the  state,  as  shown  in  the  table 
which  follows: 
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TABLE-24. — Median  Age  at  Death*  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


Geogrtphlc  dliialon 


The  State  

Northern  Oallfomia  

Ooast  eoantfefl 

Interior  counties 

Ontral  California  

San  Francisco 

Alameda  Coonty 

Other  bay  counties  — 

Ooast  counties 

Interior  counties 

Soothem  California 

Los  Angeles  City 

Beet  of  Los  Angeles  County 
Other  counties 


MedlAD  ag« 

(half  older  and 

half  younger) 

1915 

1914 

51.8 

40.5 

a.3  ' 

55.8 

67.8 

55.2 

65.0 

55.0 

61.4  ' 

40.4 

50.S 

48.3 

65.1 

58.2 

49.1 

45.0 

67.7 

56.0 

48.6 

4«.6 

61.2 

47JR 

50.1 

46.5 

66.0 

M.b 

47.6 

45.0 

It  appears  from  Table  24  that  in  both  1915  and  1914  the  median  age 
of  decedents  was  highest  by  far  for  northern  California,  56.3  years  and 
55.8  years,  respectively,  as  compared  with  only  51.4  and  49.4  for  central 
California  and  merely  51.2  and  47.8  for  southern  California. 

The  median  age  was  much  lower  for  San  Francisco,  50.3  in  1915  and 
48.3  in  1914,  than  for  Alameda  County,  across  the  bay,  55.1  and  53.2. 
For  the  remaining  bay  counties  (Contra  Costa,  Marin  and  San  Mateo), 
as  a  group,  however,  the  median  age  was  relatively  low,  only  49.1  years 
in  1915  and  45.9  years  in  1914. 

The  median  age  was  likewise  very  much  lower  for  Los  Angeles  City, 
50.1  and  46.5,  than  for  all  the  rest  of  Los  Angeles  County,  no  less  than 
58.6  and  54.5  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively.  For  the  remaining  coun- 
ties of  southern  California,  however,  the  median  age  was  only  47.5  in 
1915  and  45.0  in  1914,  or  the  lowest  among  geographic  divisions  each 
year  respectively. 
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Thj5  ta'-^'Ie  iii]>at^  that  the  m^an  age  was  greater  in  1915  than  in 
1014  for  each  of  the  s>^l*^-ted  causes  of  death  shown  except  only  typhoid 
f^vcr,  for  ^  hich  the  slight  decrease  from  2S.7  to  28.6  years  is  negligihle. 

Except  f'^r  the  ero'ip  of  mi^-Hllaneous  epidemic  diseases,  including 
epidemic  diseaju^  connect^  with  infancy  and  childhood,  the  median 
aire  at  death  was  below  the  eeneral  average  of  51.8  years  in  1915  and 
40,fJ  years  in  1914  only  for  typhoid  fever,  28.6  and  28,7;  tubercnlosis, 
34.f^  and  34.7:  rnis^^llanf<»as  violence.  37.5  and  36.6;  suicide,  44.3  and 
A\M\  and  diseas^^  of  Xhf*  dig^^stive  system  (including  many  deaths  from 
infantile  diarrhea,-,  37.9  and  36.4. 

In  contrast  with  the  very  low  median  ages  for  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  tu>>ercnlasis,  suicide  and  other  violence,  as  well  as  from  digestive 
ailments,  it  will  he  observed  from  Table  25  that  the  median  age  at  death 
was  vi'vy  hiph  for  other  causes  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  as  fol- 
lows: Disras^'s  of  the  respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.),  55.9  and 
47.0;  cancer,  61.3  and  60.4:  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (apoplexy, 
etc.),  61.9  and  61.4:  Bright 's  di.sease  and  nephritis.  63.0  and  62.3;  and 
di«e;wes  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.),  68.0  and  67.0. 

The  median  apre  was  preater  for  each  sex  in  1915  than  in  1914,  the 
flffurcH  for  malas  being  51.8  and  50.1,  and  for  females  being  51.9  and 
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48.7,  respectively.  The  median  age  was  practically  the  same  for  each 
sex  in  1915,  male  51.8  and  female  51.9,  but  in  1914  the  age  was  con- 
siderably higher  for  males,  50.1,  than  for  females,  48.7. 

MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  DECEDENTS. 

Geographic  Divisions. — Tables  26  and  27  present  by  numbers  and 
per  cents,  respectively,  the  marital  condition  of  male  and  female  dece- 
dents aged  15  years  and  over  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in 
both  1915  and  1914,  children  under  15  years  of  age  being  excluded  from 
the  analysis  of  decedents  according  to  marital  condition. 
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Exclusive  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  the  male  decedents  in 
California  in  1915  and  1914  totaled  20.394  and  19,315,  while  the  females 
numbered  12,463  and  11,549,  respectively.  Table  26  shows  that  the 
marital  condition  of  the  male  decedents  aged  15  years  and  over  was  as 
follows  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively :  Single,  6,408  and  6,082 ;  married, 
9,275  and  8,750 ;  widowed,  3,049  and  2,800 ;  divorced,  376  and  347 ;  and 
miknown,  1,286  and  1,336.  For  the  female  decedents,  15  years  and  over, 
the  distribution  each  year  was:  Single,  1,492  and  1,375;  married,  5,824 
and  5,627 ;  widowed,  4,872  and  4,255 ;  divorced,  172  and  154 ;  and  un- 
known, 103  and  138. 

It  appears  from  Table  27  that  the  per  cent  distribution  by  marital 
condition  for  male  and  female  decedents  was  as  follows  in  1915  and 
1914,  respectively:  Single,  31.4  and  31.5  for  males  against  only  12.0 
and  11.9  for  females;  married,  45.5  and  45.3  for  males  against  46.7 
and  48.7  for  females;  widowed,  only  15.0  and  14.5  for  males  against 
39.1  and  36.9  for  females;  divorced,  1.8  each  year  for  males  against 
1.4  and  1.3  for  females;  and  unknown,  6.3  and  6.9  for  males  against 
only  0.8  and  1.2  for  females.  Data  on  deaths  by  marital  condition  are 
available  for  California  only  for  1913  to  1915,  inclusive,  the  annual 
average  per  cents  for  the  three-year  period  being  as  follows:  Single, 
males,  31.8  and  females  merely  12.1 ;  married,  males  45.0  and  females 
47.8;  widowed,  males  merely  14.8  and  females  37.7;  divorced,  males 
1.7  and  females  1.3;  and  unknown,  males  6.7  and  females  merely  1.1. 
The  proportion  married  is  nearly  the  same  among  men  as  among  women. 
However,  the  proportion  single  is  much  greater  among  men  than  among 
women  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion. widowed  is  much  less 
for  men  than  for  women. 

Reference  to  Table  27  indicates  that  in  both  1915  and  1914  the  per 
cents  single  among  men  were  much  higher  for  the  territory  north  of 
Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  south.  The  per  cents  for  single  men 
were  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  coun- 
ties north  of  Tehachapi,  but  were  much  greater  for  San  Francisco  than 
for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  per  cents  single  among  women  vary  comparatively  little  for  dif- 
ferent geographic  divisions,  being  only  slightly  greater  for  southern 
California  than  for  northern  and  central  California  together,  for  the 
metroi>olitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  and 
for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  adjacent  suburban  counties. 

The  proportion  of  married  men  among  decedents  was  considerably 
greater  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  north. 
The  proportion  of  married  men  was  considerably  greater  for  the  metro- 
politan area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  was 
much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  adjoining  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  varies  relatively  little  among  geo- 
graphic divisions,  the  per  cents  being  slightly  greater  for  southern 
California  than  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  somewhat 
less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties,  and  slightly 
less  for  the  metropolis  proper  than  for  the  adjoining  suburbs. 
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The  proportion  of  widowers  among  decedents  was  slightly  greater 
in  general  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the 
north  as  well  as  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties, 
but  was  much  less  for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  group  of  other 
bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  widows  among  decedents  was  somewhat  greater 
for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  south,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  opposite  contrast  between  north  and  south  for 
widowers.  However,  the  proportion  of  widows,  like  that  of  widowers, 
was  somewhat  greater  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi  though  less  for  the  metropolis  proper  than 
for  the  suburban  counties. 

Causes  of  Death. — Tables  28  and  29  present  numbers  and  per  cents, 
respectively,  showing  the  deaths  from  twelve  selected  causes  of  males 
and  females  15  years  and  over  classified  by  marital  condition  for  Cali- 
fornia as  a  whole  in  both  1915  and  1914. 
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It  appears  from  Table  29,  giving  the  per  cent  distribution,  that  in 
both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  of  single  men  among  decedents  were 
above  the  general  averages  of  31.4  and  31.5  for  deaths  from  the  follow- 
ing causes:  Tuberculosis,  50.3  and  50.8;  typhoid  fever,  50.3  and  49.6; 
miscellaneous  violence,  40.3  and  41.4 ;  and  suicide,  34.0  and  35.3. 

The  per  cents  single  among  women  were  likewise  above  the  general 
averages  of  12.0  and  11.9  for  these  same  causes,  and  one  other,  as  fol- 
lows: Tuberculosis,  26.6  and  27.0;  typhoid  fever,  25.8  and  19.3;  miscel- 
laneous violence,  17.9  and  16.5 ;  suicide,  19.1  and  14.9 ;  and  also  diseases 
of  the  digestive  system,  12.1  and  13.1. 

The  proportion  of  married  men  among  decedents,  as  compared  with 
the  annual  average  per  cents  of  45.5  and  45.3,  was  particularly  high 
for  the  following  causes  of  death:  Cancer,  56.7  and  57.6;  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  54.1  and  51.3;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  51.3 
and  52.5;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  50.8  and  51.6;  and  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  system,  48.7  and  48.6. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  among  decedents,  in  comparison 
with  the  averages  of  46.7  and  48.7,  was  especially  great  for  the  following 
causes:  Typhoid  fever,  60.6  and  73.5;  tuberculosis,  58.5  and  59.9 
suicide,  56.3  and  63.8 ;  sundry  miscellaneous  causes,  55.5  and  56.8 
cancer,  51.9  and  54.7;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  49.4  and  49.6 
and  Bright *s  disease  and  nephritis,  46.8  and  50.4. 

The  per  cents  for  widowers  exceeded  the  averages  of  15.0  and  14.5 
in  the  following  important  instances :  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
22.3  and  21.6;  sundry  miscellaneous  causes,  19.2  and  19.7;  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  19.9  and  17.9;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis, 
19.1  and  19.2 ;  sundry  epidemic  diseases,  18.7  and  20.6 ;  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  16.3  and  17.2 ;  and  cancer,  16.2  and  16.1. 

The  per  cents  for  widows  surpassed  the  averages  of  39.1  and  36.9 
in  notable  instances  as  follows :  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  54.0 
and  52.2 ;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  49.0  and  48.1 ;  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  45.8  and  45.3;  sundry  epidemic  diseases,  44.8  and 
38.0;  and  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  42.2  and  37.9. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Occupations, — The  table  below  gives,  for  deaths  15  years  and  over,  the 
number  of  men  and  women  for  whom  some  occupation  was  reported 
in  contrast  with  those  for  whom  no  gainful  occupation  was  shown,  the 
figures  being  for  the  whole  state  in  both  1915  and  1914. 


TABLE   30. — Deaths   16   Years   and   Over   Classified    by   Sex   and    Occupation^   with 

Per  Cents  by  Sex,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Total 


1015 


1914 


Occupatloni  reported 

No  gainful  occupation... 


Deaths 
Male 


Female 


1915 


1914 


1915 


1914 


Per  cent 
male 


1915 


Percent 
female 


15  yeari  and  over 32,857     30,8W     20,394 


18,778      17,859      17,600 
14,079     18,005       2,794 


19,316      12,468      11,549     62.1 

16,673       1,178       1.186     98.7 
2.642      11,285      10,868      19.8 
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Exclusive  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  who  would  all  be  without 
gainful  occupation  in  statistical  terminology,  the  decedents  aged  15 
years  and  over  totaled  32,857  in  1915  and  30,864  in  1914.  The  males 
numbered  20,394  and  19,315  in  1915  and  1914,  and  the  females  num- 
bered 12,463  and  11,549.  Among  all  decedents  aged  15  years  and  over 
the  per  cents  male  were  62.1  in  1915  and  62.6  in  1914,  while  the  per 
cents  female  were  37.9  and  37.4  respectively.  It  may  be  added  that  for 
1911  to  1915,  among  decedents  of  15  years  and  over,  the  annual  average 
per  cent  male  was  62.9,  and  the  per  cent  female  was  37.1. 

Of  the  decedents  15  years  and  over  for  whom  occupations  were 
reported  (totaling  18,778  and  17,859  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively), 
the  males  numbered  17,600  in  1915  and  16,673  in  1914,  while  the 
females  numbered  only  1,178  and  1,186,  respectively.  Among  dece- 
dents with  occupations  reported  the  per  cents  male  in  1915  and  1914 
wore  no  less  than  93.7  and  93.4  while  the  per  cents  female  were  merely 
6.3  and  6.6.  Similarly,  among  decedents  with  occupations  the  annual 
average  per  cent  male  in  1911  to  1915  was  as  great  as  93.8  and  the 
per  cent  female  was  merely  6.2. 

Of  the  decedents  15  years  and  over  without  gainful  occupation 
(totaling  14,079  and  13,005  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively),  the  men 
were  merely  2,794  in  1915  and  2,642  in  1914,  while  the  women  (house- 
wives and  others  not  working  for  wages)  were  no  less  than  11,285  and 
10,363,  respectively.  Among  decedents  without  gainful  occupation 
the  per  cents  male  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  were  only  19.8  and 
20.3  while  the  per  cents  female  were  as  great  as  80.2  and  79.7.  In 
1911  to  1915,  likewise,  the  annual  average  per  cent  male  among  dece- 
dents without  gainful  occupation  was  only  20.7  and  the  per  cent 
female  was  no  less  than  79.3. 

Main  Kinds  of  Occupation, — The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  male  decedents  15  years  and  over,  engaged  in  the  main  kinds  of 
occupations,  the  data  being  for  California  in  both  1915  and  1914  to- 
gether with  annual  average  per  cents  for  1911  to  1915  in  addition: 


TABLE  31.— Deaths  of  Males  15  Years  and  Over   Engaged   In  Gainful  Occupations, 
Classified  by  Kind  of  Occupation,  with  Per  Cents,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Kind  of  occupation 


All  occupations  — 

Professional    — 

Clerical  and  ofDcial 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Public  entertainment _ — 

Personal  service,  police  and  military 

Laboring  and  servant _ 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industry 

Agriculture,  transportation  and  other  outdoor.. 
All  other  occupations 


Males  15  years  and  orer 
Deaths 


I 


1915 


i7,eoo 

1,133 

1.413 

1,190 

409 

622 

8,762 

8,657 

5,447 

77 


1014 


Per  cent 


16>678 

90S 
1^6 
1.2B6 

892 

578 
8,470 
3,402 
5,178 

126 


1915 


100.0 


1914 


100.0 


6.4 

6.8 

&0 

7.7 

6A 

7.7 

2Ji 

2.8 

8.0 

8.6 

21.8 

20.8 

20.8 

20.4 

81.0 

81.1 

O.i 

0.7 

Annus] 

av«nice 

percent: 

1911  to 

1915 


100.0 
5.7 

7.e 

73 
2.3 

&.1 

203 

S1.4 

a7 
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For  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  male  decedents  for  whom  occu- 
pations were  shown  totaled  17,600  and  16,673  and  were  distributed  by 
main  kinds  of  occupations  as  follows:  Agriculture,  transportation  and 
other  outdoor  pursuits,  5,447  and  5,178  or  31.0  and  31.1  per  cent; 
laboring  and  servant  work,  3,752  and  3,470  or  21.3  and  20.8  per  cent ; 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  3,657  and  3,402  or  20.8  and 
20.4  per  cent;  clerical  and  official  positions,  1,413  and  1,276  or  8.0 
and  7.7  per  cent ;  mercantile  and  trading  occupations,  1,190  and  1,286 
or  6.8  and  7.7  per  cent;  professional  callings,  1,133  and  966  or  6.4 
and  5.8  per  cent;  and  various  minor  kinds  of  occupations,  altogether 
1,108  and  1,095  or  5-7  and  6.5  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  annual  aver- 
age per  cents  for  1911  to  1915  were:  Agriculture,  transportation  and 
other  outdoor  pursuits,  31.4;  laboring  and  servant  work,  21.2;  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industry,  20.5 ;  clerical  and  official  positions, 
7.6;  mercantile  and  trading  occupations,  7.5;  professional  callings, 
5.7;  and  various  minor  kinds  of  occupations,  6.1. 

Causes  of  Death  and  Specific  Occupations. — Tables  38  and  39,  post, 
which  are  presented  for  reference  among  detailed  or  general  tables 
following  this  text  discussion  of  deaths,  give  in  detail  the  numbers  and 
per  cent  distribution,  by  selected  causes,  of  deaths  of  males  and  females 
15  years  and  over,  classified  by  occupation,  for  California  in  both  1915 
and  1914.  The  per  cent  distributions  thus  shown  are  presented  not 
only  for  the  main  kinds  of  occupations  but  also,  under  each  main  kind 
of  occupation,  for  every  specific  occupation  showing  at  least  50  deaths 
in  the  state  as  a  whole  in  the  calendar  year  covered. 

Reference  to  the  per  cent  distributions  given  in  Tables  38  and  39, 
post,  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  shows  that  among  all  decedents 
15  years  and  over  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  was  0.7 
in  1915  and  1.0  in  1914,  the  per  cents  being  0.8  and  1.2  among  men 
but  only  0.5  and  0.7  among  women  of  the  age  stated.  In  1915  and 
1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were 
notably  high  for  the  following  occupations  of  men :  Butchers  3.8  and 
3.5;  plumbers  and  gas  and  stearafitters,  3.6  and  1.0;  sailors,  pilots  and 
oystermen,  1.1  and  2.3;  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  1.6  each  year; 
machinists,  1.5  and  1.4;  laborers  (not  agricultural),  1.3  and  1.4; 
farmers,  planters  and  farm  laborers,  1.2  each  year;  and  masons  (brick 
and  stone),  1.2  and  1.1.  Among  women  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  were  particularly  great  for  nurses  and  midwives,  3.5 
in  1915  and  1.2  in  1914. 

The  ** great  white  plague,*'  tuberculosis,  caused  15.3  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  at  15  years  and  over  in  1915  and  15.6  per  cent  in  1914,  the  per 
cents  being  16.6  each  year  for  men  and  13.3  and  13.9  for  women  of 
potential  working  age.  The  per  cents  were  17.2  and  17.4  among  men 
for  whom  occupations  were  reported  as  compared  with  only  12.5  and 
11.6  for  men  without  gainful  occupation,  and  were  likewise  18.5  and 
19.3  among  women  wage  earners  against  only  12.7  and  13.2  for  house- 
wives and  otlier  nonworkers. 
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17  2  i'  i  17.4  au'/-  :,L'  n^z.  -at  W'-rk  f>r  sr-v-ratl  jpeeiS-f  oecupaticns  in 
r-  *r.  \A:>  ar. i  1 -•14  a»  f  ../«»:  Bart"er*  ^lA  li^rdreasers,  31.3  and 
s-rriar,:!  wi.'-r^.  cx/ki  ,  2*.l  and  2:^2.',  fc^x^kkeepeis,  cl«te  and 
-/-v  2'. A  ar.d  :^*  >;  erizii.'reri  and  sarveyers.  2S.6  and  26^;  taflws, 
2-5  2  ar.d  27 i* :  pi  uir/'j-r»  and  gas  and  steamStten.  22^  and  27.3; 
ti.-^^.  .'AZA  ar.d  Ua^'Lers  of  miisie,  21^  and  26J?;  laborers  not  agri- 
*'  ,r  -r^-, ,  22,3  ea-rL  y^-ar:  areh:t<^?t.s,  artists  and  teacbers  of  art,  27i 
a/.'i  1:*.2:  <Jrayri.^n,  L;s'k'i.en  and  teamsters.  22.5  and  19.1;  iron  and 
-*-I  wvrk-rs.  24-5  ai.d  l**.!*;  sal«Xjnk»f-peri,  lienor  dealers,  bartenders 
a:>i  r*'>*airaiit  k^rrf^^-rs,  li^.o  and  21.9;  miners  and  qnarrymen,  19.9  and 
]fi,4:  f%iV,rj*rtr/.akers  and  upholsterers,  17.6  and  17i>;  eompositors, 
pr.fi**  i>  and  pr^'>smen.  17.4  and  27.4;  and  engin*=^rs  and  firemen  (not 
V,*'tiuh\.\('  ,  17.4  and  1*^.3-  For  women  workers  the  p«*r  cents  of 
iV-.\*\\^  f n  in  t-i^N-rc'ijl'isis  were  26.2  and  40.0  amon^  bookkeepers, 
r-.*  rr:%  'A\A  c./f»vist.s  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

Ofj  t/jf;  otJi'-r  hand,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were 
v*rry  low  indw'd  in  ^K>th  1915  and  1914  for  men  engaged  in  the  follow- 
ing.' f>':/MjpationH:  Polic'^-men,  watchmen  and  detectives,  6.6  and  8.7: 
i-V'Vsiyun'w,  7.2  and  7.7;  lawyers,  9.2  and  9.0;  bankers,  brokers  and 
otfi'ials  of  OfMripani^-s,  9.1  and  9.3;  farmers,  planters  and  farm  laboreis, 
10  3  and  9.0;  Hto^k raisers,  herders  and  drovers,  10.5  and  12.0;  mer- 
chants and  d'alf-rs,  10.6  and  9.8;  physicians  and  surgeons,  9.9  and 
12.0;  hotel  and  boardinir-house  keepers,  11.3  and  8.5;  gardeners,  florists, 
nurs^rynH'n  and  vinf  trrowers,  11.9  and  9.4;  lumbermen  and  raftsmen, 
H.2  and  12.2;  soldirrs,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.),  10.3  and  12.8;  and 
}>lar-ksniitFm,  12.5  and  12.7. 

1'he  prr  (;<nts  of  (haths  produced  by  cancers  were  8.4  and  8.7  in 
1915  and  1914  for  all  decedents  aged  15  years  and  over,  being  only 
f>,2  and  6.6  amoner  men  but  no  less  than  12.0  and  12.2  among  women. 
J'or  rn^n,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  cancer  were  notably  higb 
arnont^  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  10.4  and  8.5;  bankers,  brok- 
ers and  ofTicials  of  companies,  10.3  and  6.9;  lawyers,  7.5  and  10.5; 
})ntc}ier8,  8.5  and  15.1;  blacksmiths,  9.6  and  7.6;  gardeners,  florists, 
niir.scrynien  and  vinegrowers,  9.7  and  8.9;  farmers,  planters  and  farm 
laborers,  7.8  and  8.8;  masons  (brick  and  stone),  8.3  and  7.8;  carpen- 
ters, 7.5  and  9.4;  merchants  and  dealers,  7.6  and  7.8;  sailors,  pilots 
and  oysternien,  7.6  and  7.7;  clergymen,  7.2  and  7.7;  and  miners  and 
(jiiarrynien,  7.0  and  7.3.  For  women,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from 
cancer  were  12.0  and  13.4  among  teachers  in  schools  in  1915  and  1914, 
re.sf)ectively. 

The  per  cents  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease, 
etc.)  were  21.7  and  20.4  in  1915  and  1914  among  all  decedents  15 
years  and  over,  being  21.5  and  20.2  among  men  and  22.1  and  20.8 
iunong  women.  The  per  cents  were  particularly  great  for  the  follow- 
ing specific  occupations  of  men:  Bankers  and  brokers,  29.8  and  32.3; 
physicians  and  snrgt^ons,  28.1  and  21.5;  lawyers,  26.4  and  28.4; 
clergymen,  24.8  and  29.5;  architects,  artists  and  teachers  of  art,  23.5 
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and  24.7;  merchants  and  dealers,  26.9  and  22.0;  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keepers,  23.6  and  28.0;  collectors,  auctioneers  and  agents,  23.8 
and  21.2;  masons  (brick  and  stone),  27.4  and  25.6;  gardeners  and 
nurserymen,  26.4  and  22.2 ;  farmers  and  planters,  23.2  and  24.9 ;  stock- 
raisers,  herders  and  drovers,  24.0  and  22.5;  tailors,  23.2  and  21.3; 
cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  21.6  and  25.0;  and  policemen,  watch- 
men and  detectives,  22.8  and  22.5.  Among  women  wage  earners  the 
per  cents  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  were  23.6  and  17.6  for  servants 
and  22.6  and  18.8  for  dressmakers  and  seamstresses. 

The  per  cents  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  occurring  often 
with  heart  disease,  were  8.0  and  7.7  in  1915  and  1914  for  all  decedents 
15  years  and  over,  being  8.2  and  7.7  among  men  and  7.6  and  7.7 
among  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  men  engaged  in 
the  following  occupations:  Lawyers,  16.1  and  12.7;  boot  and  shoe 
makers,  13.7  and  15.4 ;  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  13.7  and  12.3 ; 
masons  (brick  and  stone),  13.1  and  12.2;  compositors,  printers  and 
pressmen,  11.2  and  11.9;  clergymen,  11.1  and  9.3;  merchants  and 
dealers,  10.4  and  10.1;  collectors  and  agents,  10.6  and  8.4;  hotel  and 
boarding-house  keepers,  8.5  and  11.8;  plumbers  and  gas  and  steam- 
fitters,  9.6  and  9.1 ;  farmers  and  planters,  9.3  and  9.0 ;  and  steam  rail- 
road employees,  8.4  and  8.0.  For  women  workers,  the  per  cents  of 
deaths  from  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis  were  7.1  and  8.2  among 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

For  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  the  per  cents  in  1915  and  1914 
were  9.6  and  10.5  for  all  decedents,  8.9  and  10.0  for  males,  and  10.7 
and  11.2  for  females.  The  per  cents  -were  particularly  great  among 
men  in  the  following  occupations :  Clergymen,  12.4  and  17.1 ;  painters, 
glaziers  and  varnishers,  14.1  and  12.0;  bankers  and  brokers,  13.6  and 
10.3;  physicians  and  surgeons,  8.9  and  14.6;  lawyers,  11.5  and  11.9; 
tailors,  12.0  and  11.0 ;  merchants  and  dealers,  10.1  and  12.7 ;  architects, 
artists  and  teachers  of  art,  10.3  and  11.0;  collectors  and  agents,  10.0 
and  10.8;  barbers  and  hairdressers,  12.2  and  10.0;  compositors,  printers 
and  pressmen,  12.2  and  9.5;  carpenters,  9.8  and  11.1;  stockraisers, 
herders  and  drovers,  9.7  and  11.7;  farmers  and  planters,  9.7  and  11.3; 
gardeners  and  nurserymen,  9.3  and  12.2;  and  sailors  and  pilots,  9.4 
and  11.2.  The  per  cents  were  8.3  and  14.4  for  school  teachers  among 
women  workers. 

For  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  per  cents  in  1915  and 
1914  were  8.7  and  7.7  for  all  decedents,  8.6  and  7.5  for  men,  and  8.9 
and  7.9  for  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  the  following 
occupations  of  men :  Clergymen,  12.4  and  10.1 ;  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
14.7  and  8.5;  hucksters  and  peddlers,  10.3  and  8.6;  saloon  keepers  and 
restaurant  keepers,  10.2  and  8.0;  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.), 
9.7  and  12.2;  farmers  and  planters,  9.8  and  9.5;  draymen,  hackmen 
and  teamsters,  8.5  and  8.8;  and  laborers  (not  agricultural),  8.7  and 
7.9.  Among  women  workers,  the  per  cents  were  9.0  and  10.6  for 
school  teachers,  10.6  and  8.0  for  servants,  and  9.5  and  8.3  for  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses. 
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For  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  the  per  cents  in  1915  and  1914 
wei«  d2  and  6.4  among  all  decedents,  6.0  and  6.3  among  men,  and 
6.5  and  6.7  among  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  men 
in  the  following  occupations:  Saloon  keepers  and  restaurant  keepers, 
S.9  and  7.7 ;  bart^ers  and  hairdressers,  9.6  and  6.7 :  blacksmiths,  7.8  and 
10.1;  collectors  and  agents.  6.7  and  7.8;  merchants  and  dealers,  6.2 
and  8.4;  compositors,  printers  and  pressmen,  6.1  and  8.3;  stockraisers, 
herders  and  drovers,  6.4  and  7.6;  draymen,  haekmen  and  teamsters, 
6.9  and  6.4;  and  farmers  and  planters,  6.2  and  7.0.  The  per  cents 
were  14.8  and  12.9  for  clerks  and  copyists  and  8.9  and  9.3  for  nurses 
and  midwives  among  women  wage  earners. 

Suicides  formed  3.2  per  cent  of  all  deaths  at  15  years  and  over  in 
1915  and  3.0  per  cent  in  1914,  the  per  cents  being  4.2  and  4.0  among 
men  and  1.3  and  1.2  among  women  of  potential  working  age.  The  per 
cents  of  suicides  were  4.2  and  3.9  for  men  with  occupations  reported 
as  compared  with  4.7  and  4.6  for  those  not  working  or  on  the  retired 
list.  Among  women,  however,  the  per  cents  of  suicides  were  greater 
for  wage  earners,  2.9  and  1.9,  than  for  housewives  and  others  withont 
gainful  occupation,  1.2  each  year. 

The  occupations  of  men  equalling  or  exceeding  the  average  per  cents 
of  4.2  and  3.9  for  suicides  were  as  follows:  Soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  \V.  S.^,  9.0  and  5.4;  bakers,  7.4  and  8.5;  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers, 8.7  and  4.2;  saloon  keepers  and  restaurant  keepers,  6.6  and 
8.0 ;  collectors  and  agents,  5.8  and  7.5 ;  policemen,  watchmen  and  detec- 
tives, 7.4  and  5.1;  servants  (waiters,  cooks),  5.5  and  5.7;  carpenters, 
6.0  and  4.4;  painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers,  6.3  and  4.2;  black- 
smiths, 5.4  and  4.4;  butchers,  4.7  and  5.8;  hotel  and  boarding-house 
keepers,  4.7  and  5.1;  engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive),  4.7  and 
4.5;  laborers  (not  agricultural \  4.5  and  4.6;  and  draymen,  haekmen 
and  teamsters,  5.3  and  3.9.  Among  women  r^)orting  gainful  occupa- 
tions, the  per  cents  of  suicides  were  quite  high  for  nurses  and  mid- 
wives,  5.3  and  3.5. 

For  deaths  from  violence  other  than  suicide,  the  per  cents  in  1915 
and  1914  were  8.1  and  8.6  for  all  decedents  15  years  and  over,  being 
as  great  as  10.8  and  11.4  among  men  but  only  3.8  and  4.0  among  women 
of  this  age.  For  each  sex,  especially  females,  the  proportion  dying 
from  accidental  injuries  was  greater  among  those  reporting  occupa- 
tions than  among  those  without  gainful  occupation.  The  per  cents  were 
10.9  in  1915  and  11.6  in  1914  for  men  workers  against  10.2  and  10.1 
for  men  not  employed,  and  were  7.0  and  7.6  for  women  wage  earners 
as  compared  with  3.4  and  3.6  for  housewives  and  other  nonworkers. 

The  occupations  of  men  with  more  than  the  average  per  cents  of 
10.9  and  11.6  for  deaths  from  miscellaneous  violence  were  as  follows: 
Lumbermen  and  raftsmen,  24.6  and  28.2;  steam  railroad  employees, 
23.6  and  21.4;  hucksters  and  peddlers,  17.7  and  15.5;  sailors  and 
pilots,  15.6  and  20.1 ;  draymen,  haekmen  and  teamsters,  15.3  and  19.1; 
policemen,  watchmen  and  detectives,  15.4  and  18.1;  laborers  (not  agri- 
cultural), 15.5  and  17.6;  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.).  17.2 
and   15.5;   engineers   and   firemen    (not  locomotive),   13.6   and  14.3; 
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machinists,  13.2  and  13.3;  engineers  and  surveyors,  11.8  and  15.2;  and 
miners  and  quarrymen,  13.2  and  11.8. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occupations  of  men  with  remarkably  small 
per  cents  of  deaths  from  accidents  were  the  following:  Clergymen,  3.3 
and  2.3;  lawyers,  4.0  and  3.0;  compositors,  printers  and  pressmen,  4.1 
and  6.0;  bankers  and  brokers,  5.8  and  4.9;  masons  (brick  and  stone), 
5.9  and  4.4 ;  architects,  artists  and  teachers  of  art,  5.9  and  6.8 ;  butchers, 
6.6  and  3.5;  boot  and  shoemakers,  7.9  and  1.7;  merchants  and  dealers, 
7.9  and  5.6 ;  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  6.3  and  6.5 ;  barbers  and 
hairdressers,  6.9  and  5.0 ;  saloon  keepers  and  restaurant  keepers,  6.9  and 
7.7 ;  and  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  6.8  and  7.7  in  1915  and  1914, 
respectively. 
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by  Sex,  Race*  Nativity  and  Age  Periods*  for  California:  1915 — Continued. 
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190        286            4  '         4          S 

31.    Abdominal  tuberculosis 

ton 

97 

110        186            7           1          « 

32.    Pott's  disease  

88 

26 

12          34            2  1 * 

33.    White  swellings  

9 

6 

4            9   -— 

34.    Tuberculosis  of  other  organs. _ 

78 

51 

22  ,       72   1   

35.    Disseminated  tuberculosis 

87 

28 

14  1        35   1          1 

36.    Rickets _ 

11 

9 

2  !        U    1 

37.    Syphilis _ _ _ 

227 

161 

76        208  1         6           <  1        ' 

38.    Gonococcus  infection  , 

10 

4 

6          all  '       1 

Cancer. 

1 

39.    Cancer*  of  the  buccal  cavity 

116 
1.070 

100 
629 

,        16        116 . ^ 

40.    Cancer*  of  the  stomach,  liver 

441  1  1,010            5           4         1« 

41.    Cancer*  of  the  peritonseum,  intestines,  rectum 

844 

166 

1      178  1      839            1   \ 

42.    Cancer*  of  the  female  genital  organs 

354 

354  ;       348            8 * 

43.    Cancer*  of  the  breast 

251 

_  »^^. 

261         248            8    ~ 

44.    Cancer*  of  the  skin 

108 
444 

81 
294 

24         106  ' ' * 

45.    Cancer*  of  other  or  unspecified  organs 

160        489  ,         3   * 

46.    Other    tumors    (except    of    female    genital 

organs)  

11 

6 

618            1 

47.    Acute  articular  rheumatism 

71 

«7 

34  '1       64  ;         8 * 

48.    Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

80 

1       *1 

48          87 

1          1 

49.    Scurvy 

8 

2 

1   '         2 

1 

50.    Diabetes  _ 

471 

286 

285  1      460            4           1          ^ 

51.    Exophthalmic  goitre __ 

31 

2 

29  !       30            1   

52.    Addison's  disease  

12 

8 

1          4  . 

12 

58.    Leuchaemia   __ 

62 

29 

28  1       61 

54.    Ansemia,  chlorosis 

174 

1       88 

91  ,1      173 

55.    Otber  general  diseases _ 

87 
242 

28 
222 

14          36 
i        20        284 

1   .... — - 

56.    Alcoholism  (acute  or  chronic)__. 

J      1     » 

57.    Chronic  lead  poisoning 

14 

14 

14 ; — 

68.    Other  chronic  occupation  poisonings 

8 

3 

50.    Other  chronic   poisonings 

10 

6 

5       10 — 

1 
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Diseases,  by  Sex,  Race,  Nativity,  and 

Age  1 
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TAQLE  33.— Deaths  From  Each  Specified  Disease,  and  Class  of  Diseatti. 


CauM  of  death 


00. 


m. 


54. 

65. 

06. 

67. 

68. 

60. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 


II.      DISBA8B8   or  THB  NlRVOUS 

Ststbic _ 

Eneepbalitis  

(a)  Simple  meningitis 

(b)  Cerebrospinal  meninirltit  (ondeAned). 

(c)  Cerebrospinal  ferer 

Locomotor  ataxia  

(a)  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis 

(b)  Otber  diseases  of  tbe  spinal  cord 

Cerebral  hsemorrbare,  apoplexy — 

Softening  of  the  brain — 

Paralysis  without  specified  cause 

GMieral  paralysis  of  the  insane 

Other  forms  of  mental  alienation. 

Epilepsy 

Convulsions  (nonpuerperal)  .-_ 

Convulsions  of  infants - 

Chorea 

Neuralgia  and  neuritis .».. 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system — 
Diseaaes  of  the  eyes  and  their  annexa — 
Diseases  of  the  ears — 


iii.    di8ba8s8  op  thb  circulatort 

Ststsic   

77.  Pericarditis  

78.  Acute  endocarditis  

70.    Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

80.  Angina  pectoris 

81.  Dineases  of  arteries,   atheroma,   aneurysm, 
etc -. 

82  Embolism  and  thrombosis 

83.  Diseases  of  the  veins  (varices,  hemorrhoids, 

phlebitis,  etc.)  

84.  Diseases  of  lymphatic  system  (lymphangitis, 

etc.)    — 

85.  Heemorrhage;  other  diseases  of  circulatory 

system  

IV.      DI8BA8B8  OF  THS  RB8PIRATORT 

ST8TSM 

86.  Diseases  of  the  nasal  foss«e 

87.  Diseases  of  the  larnyx 

88.  Diseases  of  the  thyroid  body 

80.  Acute  bronchitis   

90.  Chronic   bronchitis    _ — 

01.  Broncho-pneumonia 

92.  (a)  Lobar  pneumonia  

(b)  Pneumonia  (und^ned)  

93.  Pleurisy 

94.  Pulmonary  congestion,  pulmonary  apoplexy 

95.  Gangrene  of  the  lung... 

96.  Asthma 

97.  Pulmonary  empbysema   .— 

98.  (Xher  diseases  of  the  respiratory   system 

(tuberculosis  excepted) 
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41 
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*Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors. 
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by  8ex,   Race,  Nativity,  and  Age  Periods  for  California:   1914 — Continued. 
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TABLE  33. — Deaths  From  Each  Specified  Disease,  and  Class  of  Diteatti. 


C«UM  of  dMth 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 

• 

104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
101. 

110. 
111. 
112. 

lis. 

114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


111). 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 

133. 


184. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
130. 

140. 
141. 

142. 
1^3. 
144. 

145. 

146. 
147. 

148. 
149. 


V.  Diseases  of  the  Diobstitb 

System 

Diseases  of  the  mouth  and  annexa 

Diseases  of  the  pharynx 

Diseases  of  the  oesophaffus 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach — 

Other    diseases    of    the    stomach    (cancer 

excepted)   

Diarrhcea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) 

Diarrhcea  and  enteritis  (2  years  and  over)... 

Ankylostomiasis    

Intestinal   parasites    

Appendicitis    and    typhlitis 

(a)  Hernias    - 

(b)  Intestinal   obstructions  

Other  diseases  of  the  Intestines 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 

Hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Biliary  calculi  

Other  diseases  of  the  liver 

Diseases  of  the  spleen 

Simple  peritonitis  (nonpuerperal) 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system  (except- 
ing cancer  and  tuberculosis) 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  Gbnito- 

URiNART  System 

Acute  nephritis  ., 

Bright's   disease 

Chylurla  

Other  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  annexe.. 

Calculi  of  the  urinary  passages... 

Diseases  of  the  bladder _ 

Diseases  of  the  urethra,  urinary  abscess,  etc. 

Diseases  of  the  prostate 

Nonvwiercal  diseases  of  male  genital  organs. 

Uterine  haemorrhage  (nonpuerperal) 

Uterine  tumor  (noncancerous) 

Other  diseases  of  the  uterus 

Cysts  and  other  tumors  of  the  ovary 

Salpingitis    and    other  diseases    of    female 

genital  organs 

Nonpuerperal  diseases  of  the  breast  (cancer 

excepted) _. 
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VII.     The  Puerperal  State 

Accidents  of  pregnancy .. 

Puerperal  hsemorrhage  

Other  accidents  of  labor _ 

Puerperal  septlcheemla _ 

Puerperal  albuminaria  and  convulsions 

Puerperal  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  embolus, 

-sudden   death 

Following  childbirth  (not  otherwise  specified) 
Puerperal  diseases  of  the  breast 
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Acute  abscess   I  22  '  16  I  6 

Other  diseases  of  the  skin  and  annexa '  21  9  12 

IX.  Diseases  OF  THE  Bones \  54  30  24 

Diseases  of  the  bones  (tuberculosis  excepted)  46  26  20 
Di.«<eases  of  the  joints  (excepting  tuberculcsis 

-and  rheumatism) I  5  2  8 

Amputations 1  11  1 

Other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion.  2  11  1 
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by  Sex,   Race,  Nativity,  and  Age  Periods  for  California:  1914 — Continued. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


TABLE  33.— Deaths  From  Each  Specified  Diaeaset  and  CUm  of  DiieaMi, 


ISO. 


155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
150. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 

16». 
170. 
171. 

172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 


Cause  of  death 


I 


! 


X.     Malformations^ 

(a)  Hydrocephalus 

(b)  Congenital  malformation  of  heart. 

(c)  Other  congenital  malformations 


323 
29 

221 
73 


XII. 
154.    Senility 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 

184. 
185, 
186. 


187. 
188. 


OLD  Age... 


xni.     Apfbctions  Producbd  by 

External  Causes 

Suicide  by  poison 

Suicide  by  asphyxia 

Suicide  by  hanging  or  strangulation 

Suicide   by   drowning 

Suicide  by  flrearms 

Suicide  by  cutting  or  piercing  instruments.. 

Suicide  by  jumping  from  a  high  place 

Suicide  by  crushing - 

Other  suicides  

Poisoning  by  food 

Other  acute  poisonings... _ 

Conflagration  — 

Burns  (conflagration  excepted). 

Absorption  of  deleterious  gases  (conflagra- 
tion excepted) 

Accidental  drowning 

Traumatism  by  firearms 

Traumatism  by  cutting  or  piercing  instru- 
ments  

Traumatism  by  falL 

Traumatism  in  mines  and  quarries 

Traumatism  by  machines 

(a)  Railroad  accidents  and  Injuries 

(b)  Street  car  accidents  and  Injuries 

(c)  Automobile  accidents  and  injuries 

(d)  Injuries  by  other  vehicles _ 

(e)  Landslide,  other  crushing 

Injuries  by   animals 

Starvation 

Excessive  cold 

Effects  of  heat..-. 

Lightning    _ 

Electricity  (lightning  excepted)  _ 

Homicide  by  flrearms 

Homicide    by    cutting    or    piercing    Instru 

ments  __ _ 

Homicide  by  other  means... 

Fractures  (cause  not  specified) 

Other  Injuries 


668 
SG8 


XI.     Diseases  of  Early  Infancy 1,464 

161.    (a)  Premature  birth _i     849  \  476 

(b)  Congenital  debility,  ''atrophy/'  "maras- 
mus," etc _ 200  164 

152.    Other  diseases  peculiar  to  early  infancy 338  |  185 

158.    Lack  of  care 12  4 


06  ;     243 

148  "     313 

8  1        10 


806 
806 


3,968      3,247 
172         128 


287 
287 


577 
677 


7 

7 


XIV.     Ill-dbfinbo  Disbasbs 

Ill-defined  organic  disease. 

Sudden  death 

(c)  Automobile  accidents  and  injuries 

(b)  Cause  of  death  not  specified,  or  imknown 
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by  Sex,  Race,  Nativity,  and  Age  Periods  for  Caiifornia 
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REPOBT  OP  THE  STATE  BOASD  OF  HEAXTH. 


TABLE  34.— Oeatffis  from  CerUin  Princlpai  Cauaet, 


Nbrthn 
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SUtc 
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Other  diseases  of  nervous  sjstem 3,151 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 7,251 

Pnemnonia    and    brondio-pncumonia. _ S.O<R 

Otlier  diseases  of  respiratory  system 728 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  8  years 796 

[Nariiiea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 415 

Other  diseases  of  dijrestive  system 1,M» 

Briffht's  disease  and  nephritis _ 2,681 

Chfldblrth _ SW 

Diseases  of  early  infancy —  1,478 

SuicWe    1.0S5 

Other   violence 3,110 

An   other  causes 1,525 
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for  Counties  Arranged  Geographically:  1915  and  1914. 
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TABLE  34. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  for  Counties, 


Cause  of  death 


Northern  CaU- 
foraU— Cont'd 

Interior  conn- 
Ues— Cont'd 


Tehama    Tuba 


Ccatial 


San 
Fran- 
claco 


Other  bay  cooirtka 


Ala- 
meda 


Contra 
CosU 


Marta 


1915. 


All  cau«es  .. 


Typhoid   fever  

Malarial   fever 

HmsUpox   — . 

Measles    , 

Scarlet  fever  — 

Wbooping-couirb    > 

Diphtheria   and   croup 

Influeoca    - 

PIsffue _- 

Other  epidemic  diseases _ 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer  

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    _ - 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other  violence  

All   other  causes 


145 

S 
1 


163 

2 
2 


7,250 

41 
2 


•^ 


1 
1 


iiL. 


17 
7 

20 

114 

9 
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3.«77  I 
30  ; 


SW  I     2:9 
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16 
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7" 
3 


22 

25 

10 
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12 


1914. 


All  causes 


Typhoid    fever   -_ 

Malarial   fever — 

Smallpox - 

Measles    

Seurlet   fever  

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria    and   croup _ 

Influenza 

Other   epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer - — 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system_ 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright'g   disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  Infancy 

Suicide  

Other   violence  

Ai\   other   causes... 
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TABL^  M.— OcatlM  from  Certain  Principal  Cancel,  for  Counttes. 


Afl    eaoflO ae  S         97  «     U«5 


Typlkoid  frwr 1 fl 

SUlaiial  Irrer 1 1 1 

Siiiallpox 

*v^rt<t  ferer 2 _. 

WboopiDC-eoasii — 1 3 

Dfphtbola  u>d  croup 1            l    « 

Inmema, 1    5 

OtlKT  rpi&enSt  disesMv 1            2   2 

Tuberculosis  of   hinc* 10           3          IB   1* 

Ti;b<T«ikr«!«  of  otber  orcsi» — 3    5   -^—  9 

Cajoeer 6   _          7 T9 

Otber    tmtnl   dt«em«c« 4            19 —  38 

Mcniiigit^ I            t            i   « 

Other  d!**a*«  of  nerroa*  •jr*l«n ._ 9            1          15           1  « 

I>t»e««es  of  cirrulatory  «y»t«n T            5          f6 VH 

P&euiwjDia    aad    bronrbo-pamiDonSa 5            1          W   88 

OttwT  di-^ea**^  of  respiratory  tijHna 116   * 

Dfarrtiea   and  enteriit*,  ujoder  2  je«rs 3 9  » 

Diarrhea  and  enteritiii,  2  year*  and  over 1 4 H 

Ou.er  diM-a^+s  of  digestive  fj^na 7            2            9   © 

Bri»fht!*  di^^a^  and  Dephritfc 3 13   81 

CJiiMbirth   116 U 

Di-*»aM^!  of  tarly  infaney 0 11 '  46 

Suicide 1 12    41 

otl>er   violent-e „ IS          11          29           5  HP 

A!'   other  »au*e? 4            2          10 <* 

1914. 

AU  causes S>          33         182            5  ,  1^ 

Typhoid    fever -. 12            2    t* 

Malarial   fever '  » 

Mea'iles   '  7 

Sf-arlet    fever 1    t 

Wh<w>ping-oough 3   U 

I>il»hth<_'ria   and  croup i  » 

Influenza    1    i  * 

(>ther   epidemic   dijteajse« 1 5 

TnherrMj|(»«ia   of   hinjr? 8            4           21            1  119 

Tiih<^rru !<).■* is  of  otber  organ*' 4    '  A 

i^anr-er    — _ — 5            1           11    <  "^ 

Other    general    dii*eases 2   i         9   W 

Meningiti<?   __ _ 2   j         1    5 

Other  diseai*e<!  of  nervous  system «            2  |       12 '  81 

I>iseat«ej»  of   circulatory   gygtein 16            3  '        &   1»7 

Pneumnnia  and  broneho-penumonia 12            1          14    W 

Other  dlseai<P!s  of  respiratory  system. 1   4   '  24 

Warrliea   and  enteritis,  imder  2  years.. _._          2    2   2? 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over ___ 2   .-._ —          3   '  1* 

Other  dlneases  of  digestive  ssrstera 2 '      .13           1  '  ^ 

Bright'8  diiseage  and  nephritis „ 6           2           7   ~  * 

Chlldbirtb 114   » 

Diseases  of  early  infancy... _ 3   -          8 >  ^ 

Hulrlde    .. 3            2             1            1  ^  » 

Other   *                                  - 10          11          24   »" 

Al'   o^ 2            8          13           2  « 
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Arranged  Geographically:  1915  and  1914 — Concluded. 
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8tlect«d   Counties   (Reporting  300  Deaths)   Arranged  Geographically:   1915  and   1914. 


CAllfoniU 

Central  CallfomU 

coanttas 

Interior 
counties 

San 
Franclaco 

1                     1 

Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties 

Nap* 

Sonoma 

Butta     ' 

Alameda 

Contra 
CosU 

San 
Mateo 

Santa 
Clara 

Santa 
Crus 

1,000.0 

i 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1 
1,000,0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1 
1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

5.6  I 

82.6 

18.6' 

1 

6.7 

out 

8.2 

15.4 

6.1 

2.4 

2.4 

1                     1 

2.6" 

1 

8.3" 

0.6 
6.4 



4.2 

6.4 

2.3 

8.0 

2.4 

5.6 

4.2 
6.9 

1.0 

2.8 

16.7 

0.6 
4.1 
6.0 

2.8 

8.8 

19.4 

1.3 
5.1 
4.5 

2.4 

3.6 

10.9 
6.4 

5.1 
10.3 

4.9 

1.8 

11.1  ! 

10.9 

1.2 

1.1 

5.1 

2.6 

2.6 

82.3 

2.8 

1 

6.4 

14.6 

5.6 
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2.7 
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107.6 
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06.O 
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95.1 
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20.8 

8.2! 

28.4 

24.2 

7.7 

19.4 

18.6 

17.1 

47.2 

63.9 

70.7 

80.7 

88.6 

&4.0 

62.6 

67.2 

78.1 

32.7 

55.6 

51.6 

43.0 

41.1 

48.8 

88.2 

39.1 

43.9 

9.1 

4.2 
100.0 
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6.9 
02.3 

5.2 
78.3 

6.1 
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16.6 
77.6 
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67.9 

97.6 
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53.7 

25.4 
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16.9 
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17.4 
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17.9 
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2.6 

5.5 
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7.3 
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58.0 

49.5 

46.3 

41.6 

43.5 

41.5 

79.9 

54.2 

66.2 

68.9 

60.1 

69.4 

65.4 

68.4 

68.4 

6.6 
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7.7 

9.8 

12.8 

8.3 

9.0 

9.8 

12.7 
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82.6 

80.2 
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29.8 
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25.7 
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26.8 

61.7 
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19.7 

7.8 
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13,2 
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82.4 

76.1 

49.3 
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79.9 
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42.3 
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41.2 
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10.6 
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80.5 
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82.0 
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25.0 
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15.6 
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19.0 
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11.9 
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4J 
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40.6 
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15.0 

19.6 
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36.8 

22.0 
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6.4 
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66.9 

58,7 

32.1 

75.9 

18.8 
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Selected   Counties   (Reporting  300  Deaths)   Arranged  Geographically:   1915  and   1914. 
eluded. 
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« 
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SoUao 

SUnto- 
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1 
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Riverside 

San 
Bernardino 
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Dteco 
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Barbara 

1.00D.0 

1,000.0 

l»O0O.O 

1,000.0  > 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

i,ooao 

1.000.0 

1,000.0 

9J 

22.3 

6.7' 

4.0 

12.9 

12.8 

2.6 

6.2 

13.0 

,_.___ 

2.8 

2J 

0.2 
0.1 

2.7; 

6.4 
I3 

0.9 

a7 

0.7 

3.2 

3.1 

11.1 

" — v.? 

2.3 

• 7'8 



2.8* 

1.5 
2.2 

2.6 
6.1 

2.6 

--- 

i.o' 

Vs' 

0.7 

2.6 

2.8 

9.0 

6.9 

9.7 

2.1 

2.6 

10.3 

2.6 

11.1 

13.5 

4.2 

12.9 

21 

3.6 

9.6 

10.4 



6.7" 

2.8 

3.2 

2.1 

w*w 

0.9 

3.7 

Hi' 

"sSrT 

1 
119.1 

1:6.0 

"111.3 

188.8 

188.1 

132.0 

m 

12.3 

11.1 

11.2 

19Ji 

25.8 

23.5 

29.6 

19J9 

IM 

07.9 

58.5 

49.4 

78.S 

69.4 

58.4 

40.9 

88.5 

75.5 

48.2 

41.8 

88.2 

424 

50.0 

42.7 

86.6 

47.2 

41.7 

3.1 

2.8 

13.5 

6.2 

9.7 

10.7 

5.2 

7.4 

7.8 

114.2 

89.1 

71.9 

73.7 

116.1 

57.7 

146.3 

76.0 

122.4 

188.8 

147.6 

155.0' 

186.7 

188.7 

126.1 

128.0 

204.3 

20A.1 

86.4 

44.6 

76.4 

68.5 

51.6 

62.0 

71.4 

43.5 

44.3 

24.7 

27.9 

24.7 

15.7 

24.2 

12.8 

13.9 

14.8 

20.8 

21.« 

22.3 

42.7  1 

20.5 

41.9 

36.3 

84.9 

18.4 

10.4 

3.1 

2.8 

22.5  1 

10.9  . 

9.7 

8.6 

13.1 

15.5 

18.2 

^«.8 

52.9 

47.2 

47.0  , 

37.1 

34.2 

41.8 

52.4 

41.7 

77.2 

80.8 

60.7 

83.0 

09.4 

38.5 

46.2 

67.8 

54.7 

15.4 

22.3 

15.7 

9.0 

6.4 

8.5 

9.6 

6.6 

7.8 

tlA 

66.9 

60.7  1 

39.4 

71.0 

81.2 

87.5 

80.2 

49.5 

15.4 

19.5 

27.0 

24.2  , 

21.0 

29.9 

16.6 

27.3 

1.k6 

125.3 

62.9 

A2.3  I 

67.7 

106.8 

83.6 

73.0 

H)6.8 

18.5 

33.4 

56.2; 

f 

43.0 

35.5 

49.2 

37.5 

44.3 

36.5 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1.000.0 

1,000.0 

8.8 

12.7 
3.2 
3.2 

16.8 
9.5 
6.3 

11.9; 

4.8 

5.8 
0.5 

21.6 

13.6 

10.6 

7.7 

7.6 

5^ 

9.5 

1.3 
0.9 
3.1 

2.3 
2.3 
9.1 



4.4 
3.5 
2.6 

1.5' 
2.3 

5.1 

6.6 
I            10.0 

5.8 

7.6 

2.9 

6.3 
3.2 

7.2 
9.5 

6.0 
3.0 

1.7 
13.3 

6.8 
4.5 

4.4 

0.9 

3.9 
1.5 

— . .__ 

5.1 

3.2 

7.2 

3.5 

6.6 

9.1 

2.6 

1.5 

5.1 

7«.0 

82JI 

107.4. 

151.9 

91.7 

202.3 

198.4 

115.4 

93.7 

8.8 

6.3 

23.9 

22.3 

33.2 

27.3 

21.1 

2.3.9 

22.8 

583 

60.1 

•54.9. 
45.3' 

n.8 

66.4 

47.7 

rs.o 

85.4 

6<>.8 

40.8 

34.8 

40.3 

56.5 

51.5 

30.0 

49.2 

32.9 

11.7 

9.5 

9.5 

8.7 

24.9 

22.7 

6.2 

8,5 

15.2 

111.1 

113.9 

96.5 

81.9 

101.3 

68.2 

152.8 

82.3 

116.4 

187.1 

110.7 

124.1 

165.5 

104.7 

ur>.i) 

12.".. 6 

180,0 

140.8 

73.1 

75.9 
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14.3 
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43.9 
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30.0 
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43.0 

29.2 
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16.6 

20.5 
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21.6 

27.8 
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86.0 

96.9 
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67.0 
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holdtrt'  Charter  Cities*  Arranged  Qeographlcaily,  1915  and  1914. 

Central  CallfomU 
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from  Cortaia  Principal  Causes,  for  FreehoWin' 
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Charter  Cities,  Arranged  Qeograpiiicaliy:  1915  and  1914 — Concluded. 
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TABLE  37. — Proportion  per  1,000  Total   Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  for 

1915  and 


Free- 
boldera' 
charier 

'  Norm- 

era 

Call- 

fornU 

1 

Cantnl 

Cftute  of  dMth 

* 

1 

cttlet 

i     Ssn 

8u 

Rurdu 

Fran- 

AUmeds, Berkeley  0«klAnd 

Joec 

cl«co 

1 

1915. 

( 

■  1 

All  causes 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.O0O.0 

TTPbofd  fever  

6.5 

1 

6.7 

20.1 

1        8.1 

6.0 

4J 

Malarial  fever 

0.4 

IM  m  mm^  »  -m  » 

0.3 

•  .»     ...M.* 

*    »M     -J 
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• 
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8^ 
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Scarlet  fever 

1.0 

1.0 

,mj  Mj-m.im 

2.0 

0.5 

ti 

Whoopln£-couirb    . . 

2.8 

2.8 

6.0 
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..11, 
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wwaw*  •»«  w 

2.0 
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&fi 
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1.2 

^  ^-i  ~  ^  ^M  ^ 

2.0 

0.9 

6.^ 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

•      2.7 

;__. 

2.6 

—  .••••,<»•. 

4.1 

3.2 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs. 

115.7 

66.8 

lO&O 

93.7 

58.8 

98.6 

88,5 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

28.1 

85.1 

23.4 

83.4 

22.3 

26.3 

218 

Cancer   ' 

81.3 
44.0 

106.3 
57.0 

80.7 
43.0 

87.0 
80.1 

127.8 
44.6 

92.7 
44.7 

66.4 

Other  general  diseases , 

36.7 

Meningitis _ 

6.5 

8.8 

5.9 

2.0 

6.9 

12 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system.. 

74.9 

83Jt 

62.8 

83.6 

i      87.2 

7&8 

!         $&4 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

195.3 
79.6 

184.2 
78.9 

211.6 
88.7 

247.5 
70.2 

259.6 
79.1 

230.4 
89.9 

237.6 

Pneumonia   and  broncbo-pneumonia 

79.9 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

17.9 

'     a8 

19.8 

23.4 

14.2 

17.5 

28.7 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

16.9 

17.5 

13.2 

3.8 

1         6.1 

19.8 

13.0 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

9.7 

21.9 

6.1 

20.1 

8.1 

8.3 

!         13.0 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

54.7 

43.9 

58.0 

60.2 

46.7 

49.3 

58.3 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

70.9 
9.6 

57.0 
4.4 

68.9 
7.7 

66.9 
28.4 

58.8 
14.2 

64.1 
9.7 

96A 

Childbirth    

10.& 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

35.0 

85.1 

90.2  , 

26.8 

46.7 

31.8 

25.9 

Suicide   

28.6 
68.8 

30.7 
100.6 

37.3  1 
68.2  ' 

83.4 
63.5 

12.2 
52.8 

22.6 
62.7 

13.0 

Other    violence    

45.3 

All   other  causes > 

1 

88.7 

85.1 

35.4  • 

; 

20.1 

84.5 

82.7 

82.4 

1914. 

t 

I 

1,000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

Typhoid  fever 

8.8 
0.9 

9.0 

8.2 
0.7 

6.9 
8.5 

9.2 

6.1 
0.5 

6J 

Malarial  fever  

2.2 

Kniallpox 

• 

4.6 
1.8 
7.8 
7.9 

Measles    

22.4 
13.5 

6.1 
0.6 

ai 

12.4 

•  »«•.•    .M. 



6.9 

11.4 

1.9 

14.2 

11.8 

4J 

Scarlet  fever 

4.3 

Whooping-cough 

17.2 
3.5 

20'7 
16,1 

15.2 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Irrfluenza   _ 

2.6 

4.5 

1.4 

2.3 

2.4 

6.5 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

8.4 

4.5 

3.3 



1.4 

5J 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

113.9 

67.8 

,     112.1 

79.8 

ii? 

83.7 

83.8 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

22.6 

17.9 

I      24.8 

10.8 

13.8 

21.8 

21.7 

Cancer 

80.5 

134.5 

1      82.4 

65.5 

106.7  1 

78.5 

93.3 

Other  general  diseases 

43.6 

85.9 

i      *1* 

58.6 

57.5  1 

44.9 

43.4 

Meningitis    

8.2 

4.5 

7.9 

13.8 

11.5 

7.1 

4.3 

79.4 

58.3 

60.4 

93.1 

98.8 

90.3 

101.9 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

181.3 
71.7 

170.4 
58.3 

208.0 
82.0 

210.8 
79.3 

22a7 
82.7 

200.9  1 
79.4 

S06.S 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

67.2 

Other  disease  of  respiratory  system 

21.1 

22.4 

23.2 

34.6 

20.7 

18.4 

17.1 

20.1 

17.9 

13.5 

8.4 

16.1 

15,1 

17.4 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over.. 

9.2 

4.5 

6.2 

6.9 

6.9 

8.5 

8.7 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

66.1 

49.8 

58.2 

5&6 

43.7 

5a6 

69.4 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

70.5 

44.8 

68.0 

89.7 

64.3  ! 

72.3 

9^ 

Childbirth    

9.2 

4.5 

8.1 

20.7 

9.2 

13.7 

&T 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

89.6 
27.4 
69.0 
89.8 

49.8 : 

85.9 

116.6 

68.8 

1 

33.9 
33.6 
68.6 
82.4 

20.7 
27.6 
48.8 
48.3 

57.5 
13.8 
46.0  I 
88.2 

1 

87.4 
31.7  . 
51.4 
42.1 

43.4 

Suicide   

M.5 

Other  violence 

i3.4 

All  other  causes 

17J 

♦Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
'Not  or^     •     ■  >eholder8'  charter  city  until  1916. 
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Selected  Freeholders'  Charter  Cities  (Reporting  200  Deaths)  Arranged  Geographically: 
1914. 


CaUfornlA 


Froano 

1.000.0 
6.3 


Baken- 
fleld 


Saera- 
meato 


Stockton 


Southern  California 


T^oa 
Angelea 


1,000.0  I    1,000.0 
19.1 


7.0 
7.0 


1,000.0 
8.3 


i,ooao 

4.4 
0.2 


Lons 
Beach 


1,000.0 
2.8 


Pasa- 
dena 


Rlrer- 
alde 


San 
Bernar- 
dino 


1.000.0 


1,000.0 

18.4 
9.2 


1,000.0 
2.8 


San 
Diego 


Santa 
Barbara 


1,000.0 

6.0 
1.0 


1,000.0 
21.6 


1.0 


2.6 

5.3 

8.0 

2.6 

H0.6 

29.2 

58.4 

21.2 

8.0 

45.1 

161.8 

87.6 

10.6 

47.7 

13.3 

63.7 

61.0 

10.6 

56.7 

29.2 

103.4 

29.2 


1,000.0 


28.0 


186.3 
21.0 


48.9 
09.9 
17.6 
84.9 
21.0 
125.9 
31.4 


U.O    — 

4.6  1... 


6.0 

5.0 

2.0 

116.3 

28.1 

78.2 

48.2 

CJ) 

52.2 

169.5 

80.2 

16.1 

28.1 

14.0 

56.2 

68.2 

12.0 

40.1 

88.1 

01.8 

89.1 


1,000.0 

21.6 
3.7 


1.4 
1.4 


4.1 


•H. 


73.4 

78.2 

59.3 

31.5 

48.2 

42.8 

14.0 

CJ) 

15.2 

81.5 

52.2 

173.8  ' 

118.9 

169.5 

117.2 

87.4 

80.2 

106.2 

1         21.0 

16.1 

24.8 

24.5 

28.1 

8.3 

14.0 

23.4 

6.9 
100.0 
19.3 
59.3 
42.8 
15.2 
173.8 
117.2 
106.2 
24.8 
8.3 
23.4 
88.6 
62.1 
5.5 
24.8 
84.5 
68.4 
49.7 


2.6 

1.5 

2.6 

6.5 

2.2 

3.1 

149.0 

23.6 

77.9 

45.1 

7.3 

71.2 

174.3 

72.6 

14.9 

19.0 

9.2 

51.1 

77.4 

11.3 

40.0 

28.0 

61.8 

48.2 


7.0 


4.6 


2.8 


2.3 

2.3 

4.6 
46.4 

9.8 
85.9 
66.0 

4.6 
88.2 
213.5 
48.7 
25.5 
23.2 

7.0 

58.4 

143.8 

7.0 
23.2 
16.2 
86.8 
84.8 


1,000.0  I    1,000.0      1,000.0 
21.3  5.8  ,  7.1  ; 


5.8 
0.5 


10.1 
6.1 
2.0 

118.9 
16.1 

110.9 

4&4 

2.0 

102.8 

208.6 
56.5 
12.1 
6.0 
20.2 
00.5 
84.7 
12.1 
28.2 
12.1 
82.3 
54.4 


1,000.0 
6.6 


9.2 
4.6 


11.2 
2.8 
5.6 


116.2 
23.1 
50.7 
60.7 
13.8 
64.5 

161.3 
60.7 
18.4 
18.4 
9.2 
60.7 
46.1 
13.8 
73.8 
4.6 

119.8 
69.2 


1,000.0 
22.8 


223.5 
33.5 
44.7 
41.9 

2.8 
75.4 
111.7 
69.8 
19.5 
50.3 

8.4 
47.5 
39.1 

8.4 
41.0 
19.5 
96.0 
41.9 


1,000.0 
25.6 


1.0 
12.0 

8.0 

4.0 

127.6 

21.9 

85.7 

53.8 

8.0 
72.8 
203.4 
43.9 
12.9 
21.9 
12.0 
65.8 
76.8 

5.0 
20.0 
29.9 
62.8 
46.9 


1,000.0 
10.6 


12.9 


4.3 
12.9 


88.2 

21.6 

81.9 

30.2 

8.6 

129.8 

185.3 

56.0 

8.6 

8.6 

30.2 

61.7 

73.3 

12.9 

60.4 

17.2 

64.7 

21.6 


1,000.0 
3.9 


4.6 
25.6 

9.3 
11.6 
18.6 

7.0 
81.4 
16.8 
62.8 
30.2 
11.6 
53.6 
114.0 
86.1 
80.2 
72.1 
16.3 
62:8 
66.8 

9.8 

87.2 

25.6 

107.0 

34.0 


6.6 

1.9 

9.4 

4.7 

3.7 

4.7 

122.9 

18.8 

61.0 

65.8 

4.7 

69.4 

145.4 

75.0 

17.8 

81.6 

12.2 

69.4 

77.8 

7.5 

58.2 

21.6 

78.2 

81.9 


1.8 

3.5 

113.5 

16.0 

66.0 

39.0 

10.6 

205.7 

127.6 

94.0 

23.0 

16.0 

23.0 

44.3 

65.6 

3.5 

21.8 

26.6 

47.9 

40.8 


1.1 

0.9 

2.1 

5.7 

2.1 

4.2 

149.0 

26.4 

77.6 

39.0 

9.6 

78.3 

157.5 

59.2 

19.7 

25.0 

9.4 

53.7 

73.9 

8.1 

44.3 

26.6 

71.4 

48.9 


4.6 


9.5 


2.2 


4.6 


4.7 

2.4 
54.5 

7.1 
97.2 
75.8 

7.1 

106.6 

220.4 

54.5 

19.0 

16.6 

14.2 

47.4 

120.8 

9.5 
28.4 
16.6 
45.0 
35.6 


4.4 

4.4 

131.0 

13.1 

115.7 

37.1 

6.5 

93.9 

187.8 

54.6 

30.6 

17.5 

10.9 

61.1 

63.3 

19,6 

84.9 

6.5 

69.9 

28.4 


4.6 
9.1 

146.1 
36.5 
68.5 
73.0 
13.7 
82.2 

123.3 
45.7 
18.3 
45.7 
13.7 
50.2 
63.9 
1.3.7 
82.0 
81.9 
54.8 
41.1 


11.4 


2.8 


232.9 
25.6 
71.0 
81.3 
2.8 
54.0 

122.1 
71.0 
25.6 
42.6 
11.4 
28.4 
28.4 
11.4 
86.9 
11.4 

113.6 
39.8 


1.1 

2.1 

4.2 

2.1 

1.1 

106.8 

27.5 

90.9 

49.7 

9.5 

78.2 

186.1 

45.5 

16.9 

24.3 

7.4 

50.7 

72.9 

4.2 

34.9 

24.3 

90.9 

58.1 


3.9 


7.7 
7"? 


92.3 
26.9 
76.9 
42.3 
7.7 
119.2 
165.4 
53,9 
19.2 
30.8 
15.4 
76.9 
69.2 
11.5 
34.6 
30.8 
53.8 
50.0 
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REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


TABLE  38. — Deaths  of  Males  and  Females  15  Years  and  Over, 


OccupAtlon 
(.Showlnc  annuallj  at  least  50  deatlu) 


Professional   1,133 

Architects,  artists  and  teachers  of  art_-         68 
Clergy  men   _. 
Knginecrs  and  surveyors 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Physicians   and   surgeons 

Others  of  this  class 


Clerical  and  ofDclaL— 

Bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists... 
Bankers,  brokers  and  officials  of 

panics  .._ 

Collectors,  auctioneers  and  agents. 
Others  of  this  class. 


com 


Mercantile  and  trading 

Commercial  travelers  _. 
Merchants  and  dealers.. 
Hucksters  and  peddlers. 
Others  of  this  class 


Public  entertainment 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers 

Saloon  keepers,  liquor  dealers,  bartenders 

and  restaurant  keepers... 

Personal  service,  police  and  military 

Barbers  and  hairdressers _ 

Policemen,  watchmen  and  detectives ' 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.) ' 

Others  of  this  class ...' 


242 

1 

1 

311 

2 

6 

102 

1 

1,190 

7 

9 

68 



1 

840 

7 

4 

68 

1 

2 

214 



2 

409 

2  ' 

8 

106 

1 

308 

5i2  I 

11!-    ' 

11;/ 
136 
145   I 

126  "- 


2 
3 
1 
1 


? 
2 
1 
1 


Laboring  and  servant _ 3,752 

Laborers  (not  agricultural)  3,228 

Servants 52* 


1 



45 

20 

43 

18 

2 

2 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry.. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths    ., .' 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Butchers 

Cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers 

Carpenters 

(Mgar  makers  and  tobacco  workers 

(^lock  and  watch  repairers*,  Jewolerf! 

Compositors,  printers  and  pressmen 

Kngineers  and  flreiiien  (not  locomotive) 

Iron  and  steel  workers _. 

Leather  workers  ., _ 

Machinists ._ 

Masons  (brick  and  stone)  

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters 

Tailors  _ 

Others  of  this  class 


3,637 
121 
167 
102 
106 

74 
650 

67 

2;^5 

155 

52 

204 

■284 

83 

125 

(«1 


26 
1 


26 
2 


1 
1 
5 


1  1 

1    

\ 


3 
1 


12 


23 
42 
17 

175  I 

80  I 

58  ' 

I 

n  I 

9» 

^' 
9 

15  ' 

39  j 

885 
738 
147 

570 

27 

21 

19 
9 

13 

71 

14 
5 

17 

41 

88 
7 

33 

18 

47 

19  I 

29 
142 


25 

18 

1 

81 
5 

64 
4 

8 

23 
11 

12 
29 

5 

8 

I 

9 


S3 
81 
11 

110 

8 

85 

1 

16 

28 
10 

IS 
51 
14 
17 
12 
8 


72 

15 

74 

27 

22 

10 

186       251 

166  I    222 

20        29 


238 
2 

16 
4 
9 
2 

49 
4 
3 
6 

14 

11 
1 

12 
7 

16 

10 
4 

68 


341 

9 
11 

7 
13 

3 
64 

o 
16 
12 
22 
13 

4 
13 

o 
40 

5 
15 
84 


297 

10 
S26 

19 

42 

81 
25 

56 
69 
14  i 
31 
25  I 
19 

596 
506 

88 

8S7 

25 

31 

19 

22 

16 

187 

9 

16 

17 

54 

21 

19 

3S 

23  ' 

53 

13 

2S5 


90  I 

Z' 

7  I 
"I 
S7 

1 
32  I 

14   I 

Ktt 
280 
5i2  I 

326 
10 
14 
15 
15 

9 
53 

5 

3 

7 
18 
11 

7 
21 

5 
20 

5' 
11 
97 


18 
21 
\i 

80 
S 

S2 
4 

21 

S3 

6 


41 
11 
8 
11 
11 

21f 

180 

SS 

216 

7 
IS 

8 
« 

SI 

5 
6 

If 

$ 

4 

18 
1 

IS 
5 
4 

62 
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ClaMifled  by  Occupation,  with  Ptr  Cents,  for  California:  1915. 

Per  cent 


2  616    1.035    2,S68    2,996 


1,672 
1.438 

lis 

5 
27 
10 

8i 
28 
10  I 
17 
18 

107 
IS 

17 

33 

9 

111 

8 

87 

3 

13 

30 
0 


30 

48 
6 
17 
10 
15 


I 


316 

7 

17 

14 

8 

11 

61 

1 

0 

11 

18 

11 

3 

18 

11 

S3 

8 

12 

76 


868    2.196    1,482 

I 

726     1,912    1,269 


30 
2 

1  I 
6 

1  > 
3 

1 
9 
7  ' 

68 
38 

9 

18 

3 

50' 

2  , 
21  I 

4  I 
15  I 

25 
5 

20 
36 
10 
10 
13 
3 


t:61        175 

217       146 

44  :       2P 


174 
9 
9 
3 
5 
3 

39 
6 
5 
6 

11 
4 
1 
7 
2 

18 
1 
S 

37 


-ft  ' 

4 

5 
26 

1 

7 

5  i 
16 
12 

«  , 

48  ! 
I 
14 
22 
9 

95 
1 
66 
12 
16 

33 
12 

21  I 

62  I 

8  ' 
21 
25 

8 

544 

500 

44 

333 
16 
18 

8 

7 

4 

46 
12  I 

3 

4 
32 
14 

1 
27 

5 
21 
11 
10 
M 


97 

4 

22 

19 

3 

13 

6 

17 

13 

100 
60 

16 
17 


0.7 

OJ 

0.8 

0.5 
1.5 
0.7 
0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


H 

-5 

DiMa 

c 

» 

i 
^ 

8 

X 

« 

c 

1 

^1 

V.  C 

1 

1 
1 

1  ^ 

t 

1 

1 

15.3 

8.4 

9.6 

21.7 

16.6 

6.2 

8.9 

21.6 

17.2  I     6.3 


2.0 
0.5  ' 


1.2        1.7 


0.5 

1.0 
1.6 


0.6 


0.5 

0.8 
0.5 


17.4  I 
27.9 

7.2 
28.6 
20.7 

9.2 
21.9 

9.9 
21.0 

19.9  I 
26.4 


8  I - 


85  I     0.6  0.8 

4  1.5 

66        0.8  I  0.5 

3  2.9 

12  0.9 

34        0.5  I  0.7 

9  0.9 


25 

30 

6 

7 

12 

5 

245 

210 

35 


0.7 
0.6 
0.9 
0.7 
0.7 


1.2 
1.3 


0.7 
0.4 
0.9 
0.7 


0.5 
0.6 


0.4        0.4 


14.7 
27.9 
10.6 
13.2 
27.1 

17.4 
11.3 

19.5 
19.0 
31.3 
6.6 
10.3 
31.0 

23.6 
22.9 
28.1 


254  0.7  I     0.7  15.6 

6  0.8        1.7  22.3 
17 12.5 

5    18.6 

7  3.8        0.9  8.5 

6    1.3  17.6 

60  0.6       0.8  10.9 

4    20.9 

6    1.5  7.2 

10  1.0  I      1.0  17.4 

12  0.4   j 17.4 

13  I     0.6  ' 34..-> 

5    13.5 

14  1.5    10.2 

i  1.2        2.1  21.4 

23    106 

2  3.0  '      l.i  22.0 

3    2.]. 2 

67  0.7  :      1.2  14.5 


6.6 
4.4 
7.2 
5.9 
3.5 
7.5 
4.1 
7.8 
7.7 

5.4 
4.2 


0.4  9.1  10.3 
1.9  13.5  5.8 
. I   16.7        1.0 


6.8 
7.4 
7.6 
5.9 
3.7 

5.6 
10.4 

4.0 
5.6 
4.3 
5.9 
4.8 
7.1 

5.0 
5.1 
3.8 

6.:) 
1.7 
96 
3.9 
8.5 
2.7 
7.5 
60 
4.4 
6.1 
0.0 
7.1 
1.0 
5.9 
h.:j 
5.G 
12.1 
3.2 
6.0 


10.1 

10.3 

12.4 

5.9 

12.1 

11.5 

6.9 

8.9 

13.3 


10.5 
9.8 


9.2 

11.8 

10.1 

1.5 

7.5 

6.8 
9.4 

5.9 
9.8 
12.2 
12.5 
8.3 
6.4 

6.7 
6,9 
5.5 

9.3 
7.4 
6.6 
6.0 

12.3 
4.1 
9.8 
7.5 

23.2 

12.2 
9.4 
8.4 
7.7 
(►.4 
<i.O 

14.1 
0.0 

12.0 
i'.O 


fli  II  I  sf 

bI     i|  .  is 
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by  Occupation,  with  Per  Cents,  for  California:  1914 — Concluded. 
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IV.    STATISTICS  OF  MARRIAGES:  1915  AND  1914. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Number  in  Order.  Of  the  31,451  marriages  in  1915  and  the  31,902 
in  1914,  those  which  were  the  first  for  both  parties  numbered  21,993 
and  22,747,  respectively,  the  per  cents  being  only  69.9  and  71.3,  against 
the  annual  average  of  72.8  for  the  ten-year  period  just  ended.  The 
per  cent  of  weddings  with  both  parties  single  decreased  quite  steadily 
from  74.1  in  1906  to  merely  69.9  in  1915. 

The  proportion  of  first  marriages  is  generally  higher  each  year  for 
San  Francisco  than  for  any  other  geographic  division,  though  not  as 
high  as  for  certain  small  counties  in  the  interior.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  where  both  parties  were  single  is  very  low  indeed,  however, 
for  Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties,  adjoining  San  Francisco,  as  well 
as  for  Orange,  adjoining  L09  Angeles. 

In  1915  there  were  3,878  marriages  between  bachelors  and  widows 
or  divorcees,  but  only  2,617  between  spinsters  and  widowers  or  divorced 
men,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1914  being  3,770  and  2,514.  Only 
three  counties  in  1915  and  ei^ht  in  1914  showed  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  there  are  more  unions  of  bachelors  with  widows  or  divorcees  than 
of  spinsters  with  widowers  or  divorced  men,  the  proportionate  excess  for 
the  first  named  unions  being  now  about  one-half,  against  only  one-tiiird 
ten  years  ago. 

In  2,963  cases  in  1915,  and  2,871  in  1914,  the  marriages  were  the 
second  or  over  for  both  grooms  and  brides,  the  per  cents  for  such 
marriages  being  as  great  as  9.4  and  9.0,  against  the  average  of  8.3 
for  the  ten  years  last  past,  marked  increases  having  appeared  since 
1906.  Marriages  where  both  parties  were  widowed  or  divorced  occur 
much  less  often  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  suburbs,  and  somewhat 
less  in  the  whole  urban  area  than  in  sparsely  settled  rural  counties. 

Status  of  Grooms  and  Brides,  In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the 
bachelor  grooms  numbered  25,871  and  26,517 ;  the  widowers  2,716  and 
2,710;  and  the  divorced  men  remarrying  2,864  and  2,675.  The  per 
cents  for  bachelors  were  82.3  and  83.1,  as  compared  with  the  annual 
average  of  83.9  for  1906  to  1915,  the  proportion  of  bachelors  among 
prrooms  having  decreased  generally  through  the  ten  years. 

The  spinster  brides  totaled  24,610  and  25,261  in  1915  and  1914;  the 
widows  3,159  and  3,179 ;  and  the  divorcees  3,682  and  3,462.  The  per 
cents  for  spinsters  were  78.2  and  79.2,  against  the  annual  average  of 
80.7  for  the  ten-year  period,  the  proportion  for  first  marriage  brides 
having  dropped  generally  between  1906  and  1915. 

While  the  proportions  of  widowers  among  grooms  and  of  widows 
among  brides  varied  only  slightly  through  the  ten  years  from  the 
averages  of  8.8  for  widowers  and  10.0  for  widows,  yet  the  per  cents 
divorced,  averaging  7.3  among  grooms  and  9.3  among  brides,  increased 
erreatly  between  1906  and  1915,  rising  from  merely  6.1  to  no  less  than 
9.1  for  grooms  and  from  only  7.9  to  as  much  as  11.7  for  brides.    For 
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the  last  nine  years,  in  fact,  the  per  cent  of  divorcees  among  brides 
increased  steadily,  thus:  7.4  (1907),  7.7,  8.4,  9.5,  9.6,  9.8,  10.3,  10.8 
and  11.7  (1915). 

The  year  1915  is  the  first  since  the  beginning  of  registration,  in 
1905,  to  show  divorced  men  ahead  of  widowers  in  the  number  remarry- 
ing, the  excess  for  1915  being  148  (2,864  divorced  men  against  2,716 
widowers).  The  divorcees  remarrying  surpassed  the  widows  in  each 
of  the  past  four  years,  the  excess  for  divorcees  being  523  in  1915  and 
283  in  1914,  against  only  58  in  1913  and  merely  50  in  1912. 

The  widows  outnumbered  the  widowers  by  443,  or  16.3  per  cent,  in 
1915  and  by  469,  or  17.3  per  cent,  in  1914.  Similarly,  the  divorcees 
outnumbered  the  divorced  men  by  818,  or  28.6  per  cent,  in  1915  and 
by  787,  or  29.4  per  cent  in  1914. 

The  per  cents  widowed  among  both  grooms  and  brides,  and  divorced 
among  grooms  alone,  were  greater  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north. 

Somewhat  more  widowers,  as  well  as  widows,  remarry  in  the  country 
districts  than  in  urban  centers,  and,  in  the  latter,  many  more  remarry 
in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  metropolis  proper. 

Divorced  men  and  women  likewise  remarry  considerably  more  in 
the  surrounding  suburbs  than  within  the  main  city. 

The  high  marriage  rates  for  suburban  counties  are  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  these  places  are  sought  by  city  couples,  especially  by 
divorced  persons  marrying  again. 

The  Widowed  and  Divorced.  Although  most  weddings  in  California 
are  of  bachelors  with  spinsters,  yet  the  greatest  gains  shown  are  for 
marriages  of  the  widowed  or  divorced,  especially  the  latter. 

Statistics  indicate  that  bachelors  find  divorcees  very  attractive 
indeed.  "While  early  years  of  registration  showed  more  marriages  of 
bachelors  with  widows  than  with  divorcees,  yet  for  six  years  beginning 
with  1910  there  have  been  more  unions  of  bachelors  with  divorcees 
than  with  widows.  The  per  cent  of  total  marriages  which  were  between 
bachelors  and  divorcees  rose  steadily,  thus:  4.6  (1907),  4.9,  5.2,  5.8,  5.9, 
6.1,  6.2,  6.7  and  7.1  (1915). 

In  less  degree  than  between  bachelors  and  divorcees,  there  are  also 
more  weddings  of  spinsters  with  divorced  men  than  with  widowers. 
Unions  between  single  women  and  divorced  men  surpassed  those  be- 
tween spinsters  and  widowers  for  four  years,  beginning  with  1912. 

In  contrast  with  bachelors  and  spinsters  who  wed  the  divorced  more 
than  the  widowed,  those  who  marry  others  of  like  prior  experience 
when  widowed  or  divorced  themselves,  seem  more  apt  to  unite  with  a 
mate  widowed  by  death  rather  than  with  one  divorced  by  law. 

Nativity  of  Calif omia  Brides.  Of  the  31,451  brides  in  1915  and  the 
31.902  in  1914,  the  non-Caucasians  numbered  only  1,440  and  1,457,  or 
4.6  per  cent  of  all  each  year. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  all  Japanese  weddings  in  California  occur  at 
San  Francisco  upon  the  arrival  of  ships  with  ** picture  brides.''  Nearly 
all  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Indian  brides  were  single,  while  the 
Negro  brides  included  many  widows  and  divorcees. 

The  white  brides  totaled  30,011  in  1915  and  30,445  in  1914,  and 
among  them  the  spinsters  were  23,341  and  24,023;  the  widows  3,051 
and  3,043;  and  the  divorced  3,619  and  3,319. 
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The  white  brides  were  classified  by  nativity  as  follows:  California, 
10,809  and  11,073  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively;  other  states,  13,628 
and  13,183;  and  foreign  bom,  5,574  and  6,189. 

The  per  cents  for  spinsters  among  all  white  brides  were  only  77.8  and 
78.9  in  1915  and  1914  against  the  annual  average  of  80.6  for  1906  to 
1915.     On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  for  divorcees  were  no  less  than 

12.0  and  11.1  as  compared  with  the  average  of  9.4  for  the  last  ten 
years.  In  fact,  the  per  cent  of  divorcees  among  white  brides  increased 
steadily  ever  since  1907,  thus:  7.4  (1907),  7.7,  8.4,  9.6,  9.7,  10.0,  10.5, 

11.1  and  12.0  (1915). 

For  Califomian,  other  American  and  foreign  bom  white  brides  alike, 
the  per  cents  single  in  1915  and  1914  were  notably  below  the  average 
for  1906  to  1915 ;  the  per  cents  widowed  substantially  the  same  as  the 
average;  and  the  per  cents  divorced  considerably  above  the  average. 
Each  class  of  brides  also  shows  a  general  increase  in  the  per  cent 
divorced  between  1906  and  1915,  especially  in  the  latest  years. 

The  proportion  of  widows  among  all  white  brides  was  greater  in 
1915  and  1914  for  southern  California  than  for  northern  or  central 
California,  while  the  proportion  of  divorcees  was  somewliat  less  each 
year  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north. 

Widows  remarry  more  in  country  districts  than  in  urban  centers,  but 
divorcees  remarry  more  in  the  metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural  coun- 
ties. However,  both  widows  and  divorcees  remarry  more  in  suburban 
counties,  like  Marin  and  San  Mateo,  than  in  San  Francisco,  the  metrop- 
olis proper. 

In  substantially  each  element  of  the  population — Califomian,  other 
American,  or  foreign — more  divorcees,  as  well  as  widows,  remarry  in 
the  suburban  territory  than  within  the  metropolis  itself. 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  brides  by  nativity  was  as  follows 
for  1915  and  1914:  California,  36.0  and  36.4;  other  states,  45.4  and 
43.3;  and  foreign,  18.6  and  20.3.  The  annual  average  per  cents  for 
1906  to  1915  were:  California,  38.8;  other  states,  41.7;  and  foreign, 
19.5.  Native  Califomians  outnumbered  other  Americans  in  1906  to 
1909,  but  in  the  six  years  last  past  more  of  the  white  brides  here  were 
bom  in  other  states  than  within  the  Golden  State. 

Over  half  the  white  brides  in  both  1915  and  1914  were  native  daugh- 
ters, in  as  many  as  thirty  counties  all  north  of  Tehachapi.  On  the  other 
hand,  over  half  the  brides  both  years  were  bom  in  other  states,  in  only 
eight  counties  in  or  near  southern  California,  while  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  brides  each  year  were  foreign  born,  merely  in  San  Francisco  and 
one  other  county  (Amador). 

In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  bom  in  California 
among  the  single  white  brides  were  39.0  and  39.3  against  the  average  of 
41.6  for  1906  to  1915;  among  divorcees  were  30.8  and  29.7  against  the 
average  of  32.1;  and  among  widows  were  only  19.3  and  20.7  against 
the  average  of  22.3.  Throughout  California  the  native  daughters  form 
a  very  large  part  of  the  spinster  brides  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
divorcees,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  widows. 

In  1915  and  1912  the  per  cents  bora  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
than  here,  among  divorcees  were  56.4  and  57.0  against  the  average  of 
54.8  for  the  ten  years  last  past;  among  widows  were  54.2  and  53.0 
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against  the  average  of  51.5;  and  among  spinsters  were  42.6  and  40.1 
against  the  average  of  38.9.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  divorcees  than 
of  the  widows  remarrying  in  various  parts  of  California  were  bom 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Among  first  marriage  brides  there 
were  more  native  Califomians  than  other  Americans  in  1906  to  1912 
but  in  the  three  years  last  past  more  spinster  brides  were  natives  of 
other  states  than  of  California. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  among 
widowed  brides  were  26.5  and  26.3  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
1906  and  1915  of  26.2 ;  among  spinsters  were  18.4  and  20.6  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  19.5;  and  among  divorcees  remarrying  were  only 
12.8  and  13.3  as  compared  with  the  average  of  13.1.  Throughout  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  foreign  bom  brides  is  highest  among 
the  widowed,  and  next  among  the  single,  being  very  low  indeed  among 
the  divorced. 

While  most  of  the  spinster  brides  were  bom  in  California  or  other 
states,  the  great  bulk  of  the  divorcees  were  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  the  widows  were  likewise  bom  outside  of  California, 
either  in  other  states  or  abroad.  The  proportion  foreign  bom,  though 
relatively  great  among  widows,  is  especially  small  among  divorcees, 
nearly  all  the  divorced  brides  being  natives  of  California  or  other  states. 

GENERAL  MARRIAGE  STATISTICS. 

Number  in  Order. — Table  1,  which  follows,  shows  the  number  in 
order  of  marriages,  with  per  cents,  for  the  three  main  and  eight  minor 
geographic  divisions,  as  well  as  certain  other  groups  of  counties,  in 
both  1915  and  1914.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  arranged 
alphabetically,  may  be  found  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 
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TABLE  I.^MarriaoM  ClaMlfled  by  NumlMr  In  Ord«r,  with  Ft  C«iito,  for  Q«o0rapliic 

Divisions*:  1915  and  1914. 


OMfraphte  dtrWoo 


11 

ToUl 

HasMJ 

NumlMr  of  muLtrtMam          \ 

Tint 

or 

both 
p«r- 

flctt 
of 

(TOOB 

only 

Hat 

of 
brido 
only 

8ct- 

ood 
or 

or 

boUi 

1915. 


The   State 


Northern  CaUfomia 

Coaet  cotmtifli 

iDterlor  ooimtieB 


Gentral   Oalifomla   

San  Frandfco 

Other  bay  counties 

Ooaet  counties 

Interior  counties  


Southern  OelifomJa 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties  ... 


Northern  and  Central  Oalifomla. 


Ooast   counties    . 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan 
Rural  counties 


1914. 


The  State 


Northern  Oalifomla  

Ooast  counties  

Interior   counties   


Central  Oalifomla . 


81,451 

2,487 
1,»9 
1,228 

17,S28 
6317 
4,152 
1,005 
4,094 

11,026 
0,961 
4,645 

19316 

18306 
5322 

10369 
8366 


8130C 


21306 

1328 
918 
910 

12311 
4307 
2318 
1.172 
8,419 

7354 
4,796 
8,061 

14,189 

9310 
4329 

7,720 
6,419 


28,747 


2,660  ,  1367 
1349  ;     970 


1301 


907 


17318   12307 


San    Francisco   ~ i  6,216  |  4,711 


Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties  .. 
Interior   counties 


4350 
1,908 
4,949 


2314 
1372 
8370 


Southern  Oalifomla  11.984  I  8348 

Los   Angeles   7,441  ,   6326 

Other  counties  4,496     8,017 


Northern  and  Centra]  California. 

Coast  counties  , ^ 

Interior   counties 


19.968   14301 

18,718  >  9,967 
6350     4337 


Metropolitan   area  10,466     7.625 


Rural  counties 


9.502  ,    6379 


8378 

818 
160 
168 

2,in 
876 
548 
196 
669 

1394 
778 
616 

2,484 

1,771 
712 

1,419 
1,065 


8,770 

829 
176 
168 

2.064 
669 
666 

216 
624 

1377 
788 


2388 

1316 
777 

1,224 
1.169 


2317 

2368 

166 

191 

89 

lot 

76 

89 

693       12.4 


1366  ;  1,488 


886 
141 


1,004 
675 
419 


410 
159 
411 

1381 
786 
619 


I3S8     1370 


1,142     1,179 
881        500 


783 

71.4, 

74a 

71J 

713  [ 
67.7 
70.4  I 
723  I 

or.6 , 
68.7 ' 

663  i 


123 
123 

123 

< 

113 
113 
18.1 
11.6  I 

U3  I 

I 

123 
U.l 
113  ' 


713       113 


912 
Al 


2314 

180 
99 
81 

1.258 
427 
814 
156 


1,081 
684 
807 

1,488 
l.( 


407 
771 


918 
761 


2371 

204 
104 
100 


703 
78.1 

70.4 
723 


11.7 
113 

113 
11.0 


1.484 

72.6 

419 

753 

417 

683 

160 

71.1 

429 

72.1 

1388 

69.1 

7a 

703 

490 

673 

1 


1,688 

72.6 

1,109 
629 

723 
71.6 

846 

792  1 

1 

713 
71.4 

713  113 

78.1  I  11.4 

713  18,1 

743  I  113 


U3 
10.6 
183 
11.8 
11.6 

U3 
103 
18.1 

11.0 

113 
12.4 

11.7 
113 


83 

63 
7.0 
63 

73 
7.7 
93 

83 
63 

9.4 

9.7 
93 

7.7 

83 

6.4 

83 
63 


73 

63 
73 
63 

73 
63 
8.1 
83 

6.6 

oa 

93  I 

8.8  • 

73  , 

73; 
63 

7.1 
73 


9.4 

7.7 
10 
7.1 

84 

7i 
»i 
9i 
84 

11.0 

114 

63 

64 
84 

8.4 
M 


93 

7.7 
7.7 
7.7 

84 

6.7 

10.0 

8.4 

8.7 

164 
K3 
lOJ 

64 

8J 
83 

8.1 
14 


•FV)r  llHt  of  counties  inrluded  In  geographic  dlvlftlons,  see  page  186. 

It  appears  from  Table  1  that  of  31,451  marriages  in  California  in 
1915,  altogether  21,993  or  69.9  per  cent  were  first  marriages  for  both 
parties;  3.878,  or  12.4  per  cent,  were  first  marriages  for  the  grooms 
only;  2,617,  or  8.3  per  cent,  were  first  marriages  for  the  brides  only: 
and  2,963,  or  9.4  per  cent,  were  second  marriages  or  over  for  both 
grooms  and  brides.  Of  the  31,902  marriages  in  1914,  there  were  22,747, 
-"  71.3  nAr  Pent,  in  which  neither  party  had  been  married  before; 


or 
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3,770,  or  11.8  per  cent,  where  only  the  grooms  were  single ;  2,514,  or  7.9 
per  cent,  where  only  the  brides  were  single ;  and  2,871,  or  9.0  per  cent, 
where  both  grooms  and  brides  were  widowed  or  divorced. 

Analysis  of  the  per  cents  for  the  state  is  facilitated  by  a  calculation 
of  annual  averages  for  1906  to  1915,  the  ten-year  period  just  ended, 
as  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


Number  in  order 


StAte  totals 


First  of  both  parties 

First  of  ffroom  only 

First  of  bride  only 

Second  or  over,  of  both.. 


Per  cent  of  nurriai et 


Anniul 

averase: 

190«to 

1915 


1915 


1914 


1913 


100.0  100.0 

72.8  69.9 

11.1  12.4 

7.8  '    &8 

8.3  9.4 


100.0    100.0 

71.8  71.7 

11.8  I   11.5 

7.9  7.9 

9.0  8.9 


1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

72.9 

78.0 

72.5 

78.6 

11.0 

11.2 

11.0 

10.5 

7.6 

7.7 

&0 

&0 

&6 

i 

8.1 

8.5 

7.9 

1908 


100.0 

74.1 

10.6 
7.6 
7.8 


In  the  ten-year  period  1906  to  1915  an  average  of  72.8  per  cent  of 
all  marriages  were  the  first  for  both  parties.  The  average  per  cent 
was  11.1  for  marriages  which  were  the  first  for  the  groom  only  and  7.8 
for  those  which  were  the  first  for  the  bride  only,  the  average  per  cent 
being  8.3  for  marriages  which  were  the  second  or  over  for  both  grooms 
and  brides. 

The  per  cent  of  marriages  with  both  parties  single  decreased  quite 
steadily  from  74.1  in  1906  to  only  69.9  in  1915.  The  per  cent  rose  con- 
siderably between  1906  and  1915  for  marriages  where  only  the  groom 
was  single  but  varied  comparatively  little  for  those  where  only  the 
bride  was  single.  Through  the  ten  years  there  were  marked  increases 
in  the  per  cent  of  marriages  which  were  the  second  or  over  for  both 
parties. 

In  comparison  with  the  average  per  cents  for  the  ten-year  period,  the 
per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were  relatively  low  for  marriages  which 
were  the  first  for  both  parties,  and  rather  high  for  marriages  which 
were  the  first  for  the  groom  only  or  which  were  the  second  or  over  for 
both  parties,  the  per  cents  for  the  last  two  years  being  about  the  same 
as  the  average  for  the  whole  period  for  marriages  which  were  the  first 
for  the  bride  only. 

Reference  to  Table  1,  ante,  indicates  that  the  per  cent  of  first  mar- 
riages for  both  parties  was  much  higher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the 
territory  north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  southern  California.  The  per 
cents  for  northern  California  were  also  higher  each  year  than  those  for 
central  California. 

The  per  cent  of  first  marriae^es  was  about  the  highest  among  all 
geographic  divisions  each  year  for  San  Francisco  but  was  the  lowest 
outside  southern  California  for  the  adjacent  group  of  suburban  coun- 
ties (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin  and  San  Mateo).  Similarly,  the 
per  cent  of  first  marriages  was  much  higher  for  Los  Angeles  than  for 
the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  which  were  the  first  for  both  parties  is  very  high  for  certain 
small  counties.  In  1915  the  per  cents  were  highest  in  decreasing  order 
for  the  counties  of  Glenn,  I^assen,  Calaveras,  and  Sierra.    The  one 
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marriage  in  Alpine  County  in  1914  was  the  first  for  each  ptrty,  wUe 
the  per  cent  of  first  marriages  was  next  highest  in  this  year  for  tk 
counties  of  Del  Norte,  Modoc,  Mariposa  and  Sntter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  of  first  marriages  are  very  low  indeed 
for  individual  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco  and  Los  Anfeks. 
Thus,  for  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco  the  per  cents  were  onlj 

59.5  and  61.6  for  Marin  in  1915  and  1914,  and  as  low  as  61.6  and  65.4, 
rcKpectively,  for  San  Mateo.  Likewise,  the  per  cents  of  first  marriages 
for  Oranj^e  ("ounty,  adjoining  Los  Angeles,  were  only  64,6  in  1915  ind 

61.6  in  1914.  There  are  only  a  few  other  counties  in  the  state  where 
in  1915  or  1914  less  than  70.0  per  cent  of  the  marriages  were  first  mar- 
ringos  for  both  parties.  The  additional  counties  in  1915  were:  Inyo, 
Ijoh  Angeles,  Madera,  Mono,  Napa,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Benito, 
San  I^ernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Tuolumne  and  Yuba, 
and  in  1914  were  ('olusa.  Contra  Costa,  Glenn,  Inyo,  Madera,  Mendo- 
cino. Mono,  Napa,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Tehama,  Trinity  and 
Tiioluuine. 

In  1915  there  were  3,878  marriages  which  were  the  first  for  only  the 
jrrooms,  as  compared  with  2,617  which  were  the  first  for  only  the  brides. 
Similarly,  in  1914,  the  first  marriages  for  only  the  grooms  numbered 
.'1,770  agaiiust  only  2,514  for  the  first  marriages  of  the  brides  alone. 
The  excess  of  first  nmrriages  of  grooms  over  first  marriages  of  brides 
was  1,261,  or  48.2  per  cent,  in  1915,  and  1,256,  or  50.0  per  cent,  in  1914. 
In  otiier  words,  the  number  of  single  men  marrying  widowed  or  divorced 
women,  is  greater  by  almut  one-half  than  the  number  of  single  women 
marry  in  IT  widowed  or  divorced  men.  In  1906,  the  first  year  of  registra- 
tion, the  corresponding?  excess  wa*s  564,  or  33.7  per  cent,  about  one-third. 
No  n\ain  or  minor  geographic  division  of  California  shows  any  depart- 
ure from  this  rule,  that  there  are  more  unions  of  bachelors  with  widows 
timn  of  maids  with  widowers.  In  fact,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  only  sliijht  exceptions  at  that,  for  merely  three  of  the  whole  fift>'- 
(Miflit  counties  in  1915.  and  only  eight  in  1914,  the  three  for  1915  being 
Placer,  Kiverside  and  Stanislaus,  and  the  eight  for  1914  being  Amador, 
Colusa,  Contra  Civsta,  Napa,  San  Benito,  Santa  Barbara,  Stanislaus 
and  SutttT.  In  Amador,  Lake  and  Mariposa,  in  1915,  and  in  Del  Norte 
and  Kiverside.  in  1914,  then*  were  exactly  the  same  number  of  marriages 
wliere  only  the  grooms  were  single  as  where  only  the  brides  were  single. 
But  in  all  the  renu\ining  counties  of  the  state  the  rule  holds  good  that 
there  are  more  marriages  between  bachelors  and  widows  or  divorcees 
than  between  spinsters  and  widowers  or  divorced  men. 

Further  reference  to  Table  1,  ante,  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  mar- 
riaires  which  were  tlie  second  or  over  for  both  grooms  and  brides  is 
nuich  hiirhcr  for  southern  (\\lifornia  than  for  either  central  or  northern 
California.  The  ]>er  cent  of  marriages  where  both  parties  were 
widowed  ov  divorced,  was  hiirhest  of  all  each  year  among  minor  geo- 
irrapliic  divisions  for  the  counties  of  southern  California  other  than 
l,4)s  Anm  les.  In  northern  and  central  California  the  per  cents  were 
sliirlitly  le.'^s  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  and 
within  t*  "  M  liter  were  much  less  for  San  Francisco  (being  about 
thr  lo"  ill  minor  gct^graphic  divisions)   than  for  the  group 

>*  ies.     Marriaures  between  widowed  or  divorced  men 

Hicli  less  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  suburbs  and 
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somewhat  less  in  an  urban  center  like  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
than  in  sparsely  settled  rural  districts.  Thus,  it  appears  from  Tables  9 
and  10,  post,  that  the  counties  in  which  over  one-tenth  of  the  marriages 
were  between  widowers  and  widows  were  mainly  suburban  or  rural 
counties,  as  follows:  Alpine,  Fresno  (per  cent  only  10.4),  Inyo,  Los 
Angeles  (per  cent  only  10.5),  Madera,  Marin,  Monterey,  Napa,  Orange, 
Placer,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Sierra  and 
Trinity  in  1915 ;  and  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Lake,  Marin,  Napa,  Orange, 
Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Sierra, 
Teliama,  Tuolumne  and  Ventura  in  1914. 

Status  of  Grooms. — The  table  which  follows  gives  for  each  geo- 
graphic division  in  1915  and  1914  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition 
of  the  grooms — whether  single,  widowed  or  divorced — at  the  time  of 
marriage.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, appear  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 
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TABLE  2. — Grooms  Classified  by  Marital  Condition,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic 

Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


Geographic  dlrlslon 


The  State 


Northern    Californfa 

Co»8t  counties 

Interior   counties   . 


Central    California   ... 

San    Francisco   

Other    bay    counties. 

Coast   counties   

Interior  counties    ... 


Southern    California 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties 


2.497 
1.209 
1.228 

17.328 
6317 
4.152 
1.065 
4.094 

11,62S 
6.961 
4.646 


Interior   counties 
Metropolitan    area 


1914. 


The   State 


Northern    California 

Coast   counties 

Interior   counties   _ 


Central   California   ... 

San    Francisco    

Other  bay  counties. 
Coast  counties  ..... 
Interior    counties    _. 


Southern    California 

Los   An  ffele.^    

Other  counties  


Northern   and   Central   California. . 


Coast   counties   . 
Interior   counties 


Metropolitan   area 
Rural  counties   ... 


2,660 
1.349 
1,301 

17,718 
6,216 
4.250 
1.903 
4.949 

11.934 
7.411 
4.493 


I 


13.718 
6,250 

10,166 
9,502 


2,141 
1,078 
1,063 

14. '82 
5.783 
3.356 
1.365 
3.978 

9,218 
5.671 
3,6n 


Northern  and  Central  California..     19.823       16,623 
Coast   counties    13.908  [    11,582 


Rural  counties  i      8356  I      7,481 


31.902  ;!     26,517 


19,968        16,897 


11,583 
5,314 

8,849 
8,048 


5,922         5.041 
10,909  I      9,180 


2,266 
1,146 
1,120 

14,631  ; 

5,370 
3,479 
1,588 
4,194 

9,620 
6,014 
3,606 


2,710 

194 

112 

82 

1,286 
399 
313 
166  t 
878  , 

1,230 
748 
482 

1,480 

1,020 
460 

742 
738 


2.675 

190 
91 
99 

1.401 
447 
428 
149 
377 

1.084 
679 
^06 

1.591 

1.115 
476 

875 
716 


83.1 

85.5 
95.0 
86.1 

81.3 
86.4 
813 
83.5 

843 

80.6 
80.8 
80.3 

84.6 

84.5 
86.0 

84.5 
84.7 


8.5 

7.3 
8.3 
6.3 

7.4 
6.4 

ai 

8.7 

7.6 

I 

10.3  , 
10.1  I 
10.7  j 

7.4 

7.4 
7.4 

7.1 
73 


9J 


187 

109 

85.7 

7.5 

6J 

101 

90 

84  J^ 

8.0 

7.1 

86 

7»i 

86.6 

7.0 

6.4 

1.296 

13C0 

88.6 

73 

8.9 

430 

004 

843 

6.3 

»J> 

376 

420 

80.8 

9.1 

10.1 

135 

166  ! 

82.0 

8.1 

93 

835 

361 

84.7 

7.6 

7.7 

1.233 

1.145 

79.5 

10.6 

9.9 

770 

640 

793 

114) 

92 

463 

505  l| 

79.1 

10.0 

10.9 

1.488 

1,719 

833 

73 

8.7 

1,042 

1.279 

83.3 

7.5 

9i 

441 

440; 

'i 

85.1 

.    7.5 

7.4 

806 

1.024 

883 

7.4 

9J 

on 

095! 

84.5 

73 

7J 

8.4 

7.1 
6.7 
7.6 

8.1 
7i 
Hll 
7J 
7.6 

9.1 
9.1 
9.0 

&« 

8.1 
7.6 

8.4 
7i 


Table  2  shows  that  of  the  81.451  grooms  in  1915,  sorae  25,871,  or  82.3 
per  eent,  were  sino^le;  2,716,  or  8.6  per  cent,  were  widowed:  and  2,864, 
or  9.1  per  eent,  were  divoreed.  Of  the  31,902  grooms  in  1914,  the  single 
were  26.517,  or  83.1  per  eent;  the  widowed  2,710,  or  8.5  per  eent;  and 
the  divoreed  2.675.  or  8.4  per  eent.  It  may  be  noted  that  for  records 
extending  from  1906  the  year  1915  is  the  first  in  wliich  the  number  of 
divoreed  men  anumg  grooms  surpassed  the  number  of  widowers  re- 
marrying, the  exeess  for  1915  being  148  (2,864  divoreed  men  against 
2,716  widowers  among  grooms).  However,  there  have  been  more  di- 
voreees  than  widows  among  brides  in  eaeh  of  the  past  four  vears  begin- 
ing  with  1912. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  summarizes  the  per  cents  for  the 
state  for  the  ten  years,  1906  to  1915 : 


• 

Per  cent  of  grooms 

Marital  condition 

Annual 

averase: 

1906  to 

1915 

1 

IftlS 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911  ,   1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

State   total*   

.Simple     

W!dowe«l    ._ 

1 
100.0  ' 

83.9' 
8.8! 
7.3  1 

t 

100.0 

^  82.3 
8.6 
9.1 

1 

i 

lOO.O 

83.1 
8.5 
8.4 

100.0 

83.2 
8.7 

100.0  '  100.0 

83.9      81.2 
8.S        8..^ 

lOO.O 

83.5 

8.8 

7.7 
•  • 

100.0 

84.1 
9.0 
6.9 

100.0 

81.8 
9.3 
5.9 

100.0 

85.1 
9.2 
5.7 

100.0 

84.6 
9.3 

Divorced  

8.1        7.8        7.3 

6.1 

In  the  decade  1906  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  grooms 
was  83.9  for  the  single,  8.8  for  the  widowed,  and  7.3  for  the  divorced. 
The  per  cent  of  bachelor  grooms,  though  increasing  slightly  in  1907  and 
again  in  1911,  decreased  generally  through  the  ten-year  period  from 
84.6  in  1906  to  only  82.3  in  1915.  While  the  per  cent  of  widowers 
among  grooms  varied  only  slightly  through  the  period,  falling  merely 
from  9.3  in  1906  to  8.6  in  1915,  yet  the  per  cent  of  divorced  men 
remarrying  increased  greatly  in  the  ten  years,  rising  sharply  from 
merely  6.1  at  the  beginning  to  no  less  than  9.1  at  the  close  of  the  decade 
just  ended. 

As  compared  with  the  average  per  cents  for  the  ten-year  period,  the 
per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were  relatively  low  for  bachelor  grooms, 
almost  up  to  the  average  for  widowers  marrying  again,  and  very  high 
indeed  for  divorced  men  remarrying. 

It  appears  from  Table  2,  ante,  that  in  1915  and  1914  the  proportion 
of  bachelor  grooms  was  highest  for  northern  California  and  next  for 
central  California,  being  lowest  by  far  for  southern  California. 

The  per  cents  single  among  grooms  were  slightly  less  each  year  for 
the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  cen- 
tral California.  However,  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  metro- 
politan area  between  the  per  cents  for  San  Francisco  and  the  other  bay 
counties.  The  per  cent  of  bachelor  grooms  in  the  metropolis  proper 
was  about  the  highest  among  geographic  divisions,  but  for  the  suburban 
counties  each  year  was  the  lowest  outside  southern  California.  The  per 
cents  single  amonar  grooms  were  somewhat  greater  for  Los  Angeles  than 
for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post^  shows  that  the  individual 
counties  in  which  at  least  90.0  per  cent  of  the  grooms  were  single  were 
(in  1915)  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Mono  and 
Tulare,  and  (in  1914)  Alpine,  ("alaveras.  Del  Xorte,  Mariposa,  Modoc, 
Mono,  Nevada,  Plumas  and  Trinity.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  which 
only  80.0  per  cent  or  le&s  of  the  grooms  were  bachelors  were  Alpine, 
Inyo,  Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Riverside,  San  Diego, 
San  Mateo  and  Santa  Cruz  in  1915,  and  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Napa, 
Orange,  San  Diego,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Barbara  in  1914. 

Reference  to  Table  2,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  widowers 
among  the  grooms  is  much  greater  for  southern  California  than  for 
northern  or  central  California.  North  of  Tehachapi.  the  per  cents  were 
somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties. 
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Within  the  metropolitan  area,  moreover,  the  per  cents  were  very  miich 
less  for  San  Francisco  (with  the  minimum  per  cents  widowed  among 
geographic  divisions)  than  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties.  In  1915 
and  1914,  the  per  cents  widowed  among  grooms  were  not  far  from  the 
same  for  Los  Angeles  as  for  the  rest  of  southern  California.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  more  widowers  remarry  in  the  rural  counties  than 
in  metropolitan  centers,  and  in  the  metropolitan  district  many  more 
remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  individual  counties  (shown  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
widowers  formed  at  least  one-tenth  (10.0  per  cent)  of  all  grooms  in 
1915  were:  Fresno,  Inyo,  Marin,  Napa,  Placer,  Shasta  and  Sierra, 
north  of  Tehachapi;  and  Los  Angeles,  Riverside  and  San  Diego, 
in  southern  California.  In  1914  the  counties  in  which  10.0  per  cent 
or  more  of  all  grooms  were  widowers  were:  Contra  Costa,  El  Dorado, 
Fresno,  Inyo,  Napa,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz  and  Sierra,  in  northern 
and  central  California;  and  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura,  south  of 
Tehachapi. 

Further  reference  to  Table  2,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
divorced  grooms,  as  of  the  widowed,  is  greater  for  the  counties  south 
of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north.  The  per  cents  divorced 
among  brides  were  generally  less  each  year  for  Los  Angeles  than  for 
the  other  counties  of  southern  California.  North  of  Tehachapi,  how- 
ever, the  per  cents  divorced  were  somewhat  greater  for  the  metro- 
politan area  than  for  the  rural  counties.  Within  the  metropolitan 
area  the  per  cents  divorced  were  much  less  in  both  1915  and  1914  for 
San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties.  Thus, 
not  nearly  so  many  divorced  men  remarry  in  the  main  city  itself  as 
in  the  adjoining  suburban  counties. 

The  counties  (given  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post),  having  at  least  10.0 
per  cent  of  the  grooms  in  1915  divorced  were:  Alpine,  Contra  Costa, 
Inyo,  Lake,  Madera,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Placer,  Plumas,  San  Benito,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Cruz  and  Yolo,  north  of  Tehachapi;  and  Orange,  River- 
side and  San  Diego,  in  southern  California.  The  counties  with  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  grooms  in  1914  divorced  men  were:  Colusa,  Contra 
Costa,  Glenn,  Madera,  Marin,  Napa,  Sacramento  and  San  Mateo,  in 
northern  and  central  California;  and  Orange  and  Santa  Barbara,  south 
of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cent  of  divorced  men  among  grooms  was 
notably  high  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  Marin  (11.9  and  11.0),  and 
for  San  Mateo  (15.2  and  10.9),  adjoining  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
for  Orange  (12.6  and  11.1),  adjoining  Los  Angeles. 

Status  of  Brides. — The  following  table  shows  for  the  several  geo- 
graphic divisions  in  1915  and  1914  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition 
of  the  brides — whether  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — on  the  wedding 
day.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  in  alphabetical  order, 
appear  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 
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TABLE  3. — Brides  Classified  by  Marital  Condition,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Qeographio 

Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


0«ocraphlc  dlTlsloD 


ToUl 


Brides 
Single 


Percent 


Wid- 
owed 


Dl-  o,     ,      i     Wld- 

Torced       S^«^«         owed 


1915. 


The  State 


Xorthem  California. 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior   counUes   . 


Central   California   ... 

San   Francisco  

Other   bay   counties. 

Coast  counties   

Interior   counties    ... 


Southern    California 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties 


Northon  and  Central  California... 


Coast  counties   . 
Interior   counties 


Metropolitan  area 
Rural   counties   .. 


81,!51  I     2 ',610         8,169 


2,497 
1,269 
1,228 

17.328 
6317 
4,152 
1,665 
4.694 

11.626 
6,981 
4,615 


1.993  j 
1,007 
966 

13,669 
5.433 
3,199 
1,318 
3,721 

8,9  8 
5,468 
3,480 


13,903 
5,922 

10,969 
8.856 


10,952 
4,710 

8,632 
7.030 


1914. 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  .. 
Interior  counties  . 


2,660 
1.89 
1,301 


Centra]  California   17,318 

San  Prandsco  _ —  6,216 

Other  bay  counties 4,250 

Coast  counties  1,908 

Interior  counties  4,949 

Sonthem    California   11,934 

Los  Anireles  7,441 

Other   counties   4,493 


2,117 
1,009 
1,048 

13,820 
5,138 
3,258 
1,528 
3,896 

9,324 
5,910 
3,414 


Northern  and  Central  California...'     19,968       15,987 


Ooast  counties   '  13,718 

Interior  counties   6,250 

Metropolitan   area   10,466 

Bural   counties    9,502 


10.993 
4,944 

8.896 
7,541 


224 
116 
106 

1.606 
583 
414 
151 
458 

1,329  ' 
785  i 
544  ' 


1,261 
566  I 

997 
833 


The    State   81,902       25,261        3,179 


290 
138 

97 

1.596 
476 
42a 
171 
529 

1,353 
801 
552 


1,200 
626 

896 
930 


3,6^ 

280 

146  !{ 

134 : 

2,068 

801  < 

539  \ 

201  i 

512  j 

1,349 
728 
621 


19,825   15.662    1.830  I   2,338 


1,687 
646 

1,340 
993 


8,462 

803 
147 
156 

1,902 
602 
572 
204 
524 

1,257 
730 
527 


1,826    2,205 


l,n2"> 
660 

1,174 
1.031 


78.2 

79.8 
79.4 
80.3 

78.9 
79.7 
77.0 
78.8 
79.8 

77.0 
78.8 
74.9 

79.0 

78.8 
79.6 

78.7 
79.4 


79.2 

79.9 
79.2 
80.5 

79.8 
82.7 
76.7 
80.3 
78.7 

78.2 
79.4 
76.0 

79.8 

80.1 
79.1 

80.2 
79.4 


10.1 

9.0 
9.1 
8.8 

9.8 
8.6 
10.0 
9.1 
9.8 

11.4 
11.8 
11.7 

9.2 

9.1 
9.6 

9.1 
9.4 


10.0 

8.7 
9.9 
7.5 

9.2 
7.6 
9.9 
9.0 
10.7 

11.3 
10.8 
12.3 

9.2 

8.8 
10.0 

8.6 
9.8 


Dl- 
Torced 


I 


11.7 

11.2 
11.5 
10.9 

11.8 
11.7 
13.0 
12.1 
10.9 

11.6 
10.4 
13.4 

11.8 

12.1 
10.9 

12.2 
11.2 


10.8 

11.4 
10.9 
12.0 

11.0 
9.7 
13.4 
10.7 
10.6 

10.5 

9.8 

11.7 

11.0 

11.1 
10.9 

11.2 
10.8 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  31,451  brides  in  1913,  the  single 
numbered  24,610  or  78.2  per  cent;  the  widowed  3,159,  or  10.1  per  cent; 
and  the  divorced  3,682.  or  11.7  per  cent.  Of  the  31.902  brides  in  1914, 
altogether  25,261,  or  79.2  per  cent,  were  singrle;  3,179,  or  10.0  per  cent, 
were  widowed;  and  3,462,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  divorced.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  divorcees  surpassed  the  widows  among  brides  much 
more  in  1915  (523)  and  1914  (283)  than  in  1913  (58)  and  1912  (50), 
and  that  for  every  year  prior  to  1912  there  was  even  an  excess  of 
widows  over  divorcees  among  those  remarrying. 
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The  tabular  statement  which  follows  gives  a  summary  of  the  per 
cents  for  the  state  in  tlie  decade  just  closed : 


Marital  condlUon 


Per  cent  of  brides 


AnnuiU 
average      , 

1906  to     ^^''' 
1915 


1914 


1013 


1912 


1911 


1910 


1909      1908 


iwr  im 


State   totals   

Single    

Widowed    

Divorced  


100.0  100.0 

80.7  I  7a2 

10.0  10.1 

9.3  11.7 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

79.2 

79.6 

80.6 

10.0 

10.1 

9.6 

lOJ 

10.3 

9.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.7 

80.3 

81.6 

81.6 

9.7 

10.0 

10.0 

10.7 

9.6 

9.5 

8.4 

7.7 

10.0     10.! 
7.4  I    '^ 


In  the  ten  years,  1906  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  grooim 
was  80.7  for  the  single,  10.0  for  widows,  and  9.3  for  divorcees.  The 
per  cent  of  spinster  brides,  though  rising  a  little  in  1907,  and  also  in 
1911,  dropped  generally  throughout  the  ten  years  from  81.9  in  1906 
to  only  78.2  in  1915.  While  the  per  cent  of  widows  among  brides 
changed  hardly  at  all  through  the  period,  being  10.2  in  1906  and  10.1 
in  1915,  yet  the  per  cent  of  divorcees  remarrying  increased  greatly 
from  only  7.9  at  the  beginuing  to  as  much  aj^  11.7  at  the  close  of  the 
decade.  In  fact,  the  per  cent  divorced  among  brides  has  risen  steadily 
ever  since  1907,  as  follows:  1907,  7.4;  1908,  7.7;  1909,  8.4;  1910,  9.5; 
1911,  9.6;  1912,  9.8;  1913,  10.3;  1914,  10.8,  and  1915,  11.7. 

In  comparison  with  the  average  per  cents  for  the  whole  decade,  the 
per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were  relatively  low  for  spinster  bridea. 
about  the  average  for  widows  remarrying,  and  notably  high  for  di- 
vorcees marrying  again. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1915  the  widowed  grooms  numbered  only 
2,716  against  3,159  for  the  brides,  and  that  in  1914  the  widowers 
totaled  2,710  and  the  widows  3,179.  That  is,  the  widows  outnumbered 
the  widowers  by  443,  or  16.3  per  cent,  in  1915  and  by  469,  or  17.3  per 
cent,  in  1914.  Likewise,  the  divorced  grooms  in  1915  numbered  only 
2,864  and  the  brides  3,682,  while  in  1914,  similarly,  the  divorced  men 
remarrying  totaled  2,675  and  the  women  3,462.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  divorced  women  remarrying  exceeded  that  of  divorced  men 
by  818,  or  28.6  per  cent  in  1915  and  by  787,  or  29.4  per  cent,  in  1914. 

It  appears  from  Table  3,  ante,  that  in  1915  and  1914  relatively  more 
brides  were  spinsters  in  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  than  in  those 
to  the  south. 

The  per  cents  sinjjle  among  brides  were  nearly  the  same  for  the 
metropolitan  area  as  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  How- 
ever, the  per  cents  of  spinsters  amoni?  brides  for  San  Francisco  alone 
were  about  the  highest  amcmg  geographic  divisions,  while  the  corre- 
sponding per  cents  for  the  suburban  counties  each  year  were  the  lowest 
outside  southern  California.  The  per  cents  single  among  brides  were 
much  higher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  rest 
of  southern  California. 

E-xamination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  individual 
counties  in  which  at  least  90.0  per  cent  of  the  brides  were  single  were 
Glenn  and  Lassen,  in  1915,  and  Alpine,  Amador,  Del  Norte  and  Sutter, 
in  1914.     On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  in  which  only  80.0  |>er  cent 
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or  less  of  the  brides  were  single,  were :  In  1915,  Alameda,  Colusa,  Con- 
tra Costa,  Del  Norte,  Imperial,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Madera, 
Marin,  Mono,  Monterey,  Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 
San  Benito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma, 
Trinity,  Tuolumne  and  Yuba;  and  in  1914,  Alameda,  Butte,  Colusa, 
Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Glenn,  Inyo,  Kern,  Lake,  Los  Angeles,  Madera, 
Marin,  Mendocino,  Mono,  Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diesro,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma,  Tehama,  Trinity, 
Tuolumne,  Ventura  and  Yolo. 

Reference  to  Table  3,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  widows 
among  brides,  as  of  widowers  among  grooms,  is  much  higher  for  south- 
ern California  than  for  northern  or  central  California.  The  per  cents 
for  widows  among  brides  in  1915  and  1914  were  somewhat  less  for  Los 
Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per 
cents  were  also  slightly  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
counties  of  northern  and  central  California.  The  per  cents  widowed 
were  about  the  lowest  of  all  each  year  for  San  PVancisco  but  on  the 
other  hand  were  about  the  highest  outside  southern  California  for 
the  group  of  other  bay  counties.  As  with  widowers,  so  with  widows, 
somewhat  more  remarry  in  the  country  districts  than  in  urban  centers, 
and,  in  the  latter,  many  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the 
metropolis  proper. 

The  individual  counties  Cshown  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
widows  formed  at  least  one-tenth  (10.0  per  cent)  of  all  brides  in 
1915  were  Colusa,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kings,  Madera,  Marin,  Monterey, 
Napa,  Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin,  Shasta, 
Sierra,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Trinity  and  Yuba,  in  northern  and  central 
California;  and  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and 
Ventura,  in  southern  California.  In  1914  the  counties  in  which  10.0 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  bridas  were  >indows,  were:  North  of  Tehachapi, 
Butte,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern,  Lake,  Madera,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino, 
Napa,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Sierra,  Tehama,  Tuolumne 
and  Yolo;  and  south  of  Tehachapi,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego  and  Ventura. 

Further  reference  to  Table  3,  anfr,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
divorced  brides,  unlike  that  of  grooms,  is  slightly  less  for  southern 
California  than  for  northern  or  central  California.  The  per  cents 
divorced  were  less  both  years  for  Los  Angeles  (about  the  minimum 
among  geographic  divisions)  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of 
Tehachapi.  In  northern  and  central  California,  however,  the  per  cents 
divorced  among  brides  were  sotnewhat  greater  for  the  metropolitan 
area  each  year  than  for  the  outlying  rural  counties.  Within  the 
metropolitan  area,  on  the  contrary,  the  per  cent  of  divorced  brides  (as 
of  grooms)  is  much  le.ss  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay 
counties,  the  suburban  comities  showing  about  the  maximum  per  cents 
among  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  for  divorcees  among 
brides.  While  there  is  not  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  metro- 
politan area  and  the  rural  districts  in  the  per  cent  divorced,  whether 
among  grooms  or  brides,  yet  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
metropolis  proper  and  the  surrounding  suburbs  in  tbe  proportion  of 
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divorced  persons  among  those  remarrying,  since  both  divorcees  and 
divorced  men  remarry  much  less  in  the  main  city  than  in  the  adjacent 
suburbs. 

The  individual  counties  (given  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
at  least  10.0  per  cent  of  all  brides  in  1915  were  divorced  were :  Alameda, 
Alpine,  Butte,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Inyo, 
Kern,  Lake,  Madera,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono,  Monterey,  Napa, 
Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma, 
Tehama,  Tuolumne,  Yolo  and  Yuba,  in  northern  and  central  California ; 
and  Imperial,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara,  in  southern  California.  The  counties  with  10.0  per 
cent  or  more  divorced  brides  in  1914  were:  North  of  Tehachapi.  Ala- 
meda, Butte,  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Glenn,  Kern,  Kings,  Lassen,  Marin, 
Mendocino,  Mono,  Monterey,  Napa,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Solano,  Sonoma,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Yolo  and  Yuba; 
and  south  of  Tehachapi,  Imperial,  Orange  and  San  Diego.  The  per 
cent  of  divorced  brides  was  particularly  high  each  year  for  Marin 
(17.3  in  1915  and  19.3  in  1914),  and  for  San  Mateo  (18.2  and  16.6), 
adjacent  to  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  Orange  (13.6  and  16.4), 
adjacent  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  general,  the  proportion  widowed  and  divorced,  both  among  grooms 
and  brides,  is  notably  high  for  counties  like  Marin  and  San  Mateo  in 
the  north  and  Orange  in  the  south,  adjacent  to  the  great  cities  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Analysis  of  marriage  rates  showed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  .the  part  of  many  couples  belonging  to  these  cities 
to  go  to  the  suburbs  to  be  married.  This  preference  for  a  suburban 
town  rather  than  the  city  proper  as  a  place  of  marriage  is  most  marked 
on  the  part  of  widowed  and  divorced  persons  marrying  again,  especially' 
on  the  part  of  the  divorced.  The  secretive  divorcee  even  more  than  the 
coy  spinster  seeks  the  privacy  of  a  Gretna  Green  outside  the  home 
county. 

The  Widowed  and  Divorced. — Statistics  for  California  for  several 
years  past  show  that  the  proportion  of  bachelors  among  grooms  and  of 
spinsters  among  brides  is  diminishing  somewhat,  while  in  both  in- 
stances the  proportions  widowed  and  divorced,  especially  the  latter, 
are  growing  notably.  Although  the  great  bulk  of  marriages  in  this 
state  occur  between  single  men  and  single  women,  yet  the  most  strik- 
ing gains  are  shown  by  persons  of  former  matrimonial  experience,  par- 
ticularly those  for  whom  the  previous  marriage  was  ended  by  divorce 
rather  than  death. 

The  following  tabular  statement  summarizes  for  California  certain 
data  available  for  only  the  nine  years,  1907  to  1915,  the  figures  for  last 
year  being  contrasted  with  those  for  the  first  year  covered  by  special 
tabulations  and  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  nine-year  period 
being  presented  also  as  additional  information  in  point. 
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Marital  condlttoo 


Marriages 


1915 


State  totals   I      31,451 


Bachelors  with— 

Spbistera    

Widows 

Divorcees  


lOOT 


23.005 


Annual 

areraga 

percent: 

1907  to 

1915 


Widowers  or  divorced  men  with — 

Spinsters    

Widows  

Divorcees  


>« ' 


Spinsters  with—  . 

Bachelors  

Widowers 

Divorced  men  _. 


Widows  or  divorcees  with— 

Bachelors  .^ 

Widowers 

Divorced  men  _ _ 


25,871 

19,578 

21,968 

17,258 

1.643 

1,263 

2,235 

1.067 

5.580  , 

3.432 

2,617 

1,742 

1.516  ; 

1,019 

1,447 

641 

24.610 

18.995 

21.903 

17,253 

1,150 

1,087 

1,467  1 

705 

6341 

4.010 

3,878 

2,320 

1.568 

1,069 

1.805 

621 

100.0 


82.8 

60.9 

5.8 

7.1 

17.7 
8.8 
4.8 
4.6 

78.2 

69.9 

8.6 

4.7 

21.8 

12.4 

5.0 

4.4 


100.0 


100.0 


85.1 

83.8 

76.0 

72.7 

6.5 

5.3 

4.6 

5.8 

14.0 

16.2 

7.6 

7.9 

4.5 

4.7 

2.8 

3.6 

1 
82.6 

80.5 

75.0 

72.7 

4.5 

4.0 

3.1  ' 

3.8 

17.4 

19.5 

10.1  ' 

11.1 

4.6 

4.7 

2.7  1 

3.7 

Analysis  of  these  figures  indicates  that  bachelors  find  divorcees  very 
attractive  indeed.  The  weddings  between  bachelors  and  divorcees 
totaled  2,235  in  1915,  or  7.1  per  cent  of  all  marriages,  while  unions 
between  bachelors  and  widows  were  only  1,643,  or  5.3  per  cent  of  all. 
In  1907  (as  well  as  in  1908  and  1909),  there  were  more  marriages  of 
bachelors  with  widows  than  with  divorcees.  Moreover,  the  recent  ten- 
dency for  bachelors  to  marry  divorcees  has  been  increasig  continuously. 
Thus,  the  per  cent  of  total  marriages  which  were  unions  between  bache- 
lors and  divorcees  rose  successively  in  the  whole  nine  years  from  1907  to 
1915  as  follows:  4.6,  4.9,  5.2,  5.8,  5.9,  6.1,  6.2,  6.7  and  7.1. 

In  less  degree  than  between  bachelors  and  divorcees,  marriages  also 
occur  between  single  women  and  divorced  men  somewhat  more  than 
between  spinsters  and  widowers.  The  marriages  of  single  women  and 
divorced  men  were  1,467,  or  4.7  per  cent  of  all,  in  1915,  as  compared 
with  merely  1,150,  or  3.6  per  cent,  for  those  uniting  spinsters  with 
widowers.  Furthermore,  while  there  were  more  marriages  of  bachelors 
with  divorcees  than  with  widows  for  as  many  as  six  years  beginning 
with  1910,  there  were  more  weddings  of  spinsters  with  divorced  men 
than  with  widowers  only  for  the  four  years  beginning  with  1912.  This 
explanation  based  on  the  extended  tables  from  which  the  above  tabular 
statement  was  compiled,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  annual  average 
per  cents  for  the  whole  nine  years  covered  show  relatively  more  mar- 
riages between  bachelors  and  divorcees  (5.8)  than  between  bachelors 
and  widows  (5.3) ,  but  in  contrast  with  the  per  cents  for  1915  also  show 
slightly  more  unions  of  spinsters  with  widowers  (4.0)  than  of  spinsters 
with  divorced  men  (3.8). 

In  contrast  with  the  preference  of  bachelors  and  spinsters  for  the 
divorced  rather  than  for  the  widowed,  it  seems  that  where  men  or 
women  who  have  been  married  before  wed  again  with  those  of  like 
prior  experience,  the  mate  chosen  is  more  often  a  widow  or  widower 
bereft  by  death  than  a  person  of  either  sex  left  alone  by  court  decree. 
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In  1915.  the  marriages  of  widowers  or  divorced  men  with  widows 
totalM  1.516,  or  4.8  per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  against  merely  1,447, 
or  4.6  per  cent,  for  soeh  marriages  with  divorcees.  Similarly,  the 
weddings  of  widows  or  divorcees  with  widowers  were  1,568,  or  5.0 
per  cent,  against  only  1,395.  or  4.4  per  cent,  for  such  unions  with 
divorr-ed  men.  The  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  nine  years,  1907 
to  1915.  for  which  the  data  are  available  likewise,  show  that  the  aver- 
age per  cent  for  marriages  of  widowers  or  divorced  men  with  widows 
was  4.7  against  merely  3.6  for  such  marriages  with  divorcees,  and  also 
that  the  average  per  cent  for  marriages  of  widows  or  divorcees  with 
widowers  wa.s  4.7  against  only  3.7  for  such  marriages  with  divorced  men. 

NATIVITY  OF  CALIPORmA  BRIDES. 

Rat  and  Xativity. — The  table  below  gives  for  California  in  1915  and 
1914  a  classification  of  brides  by  race,  nativity  and  marital  condition, 
as  well  as  the  per  cent  distribution  by  marital  condition.  The  table  also 
shows,  for  both  years,  the  racial  distinction  of  the  non-Caucasian  brides. 


TABLE  4.~BrJdes  CUssHletf  by  Race,  Nativity,  and  MariUI  Condition,  with  P9r  Cent 
Distribution  by  MaHUI  Condition,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


R»r«  or  Datlrlty 


ToUl 


1915 

The  State 31,451 

White    _ 30,011 

Born    In    California 10,809 

Born   in   other  Ktateti 13,628 

Foreign    bom 5,574 

N'on-Caueai<Ian    1,440 

Negro 415 

Indian 67 

Chinese    51 

Japanese  907 

ViU 

The  State 31,902 

White 30,445 

Born    In    California 11,073 

Born  In  other  statep 13,183 

Foreign  born   6,189 

Xon-Ca«iraslan     1,457 

Negro    - .  469 

Inclian 64 

(Chinese    37 

Japanet*e  887 


Bride* 


rtf  cent 


I 


Stnste     '  Widowed  i  Dtvorced       Slnrte 


24,610 


Wid<m«d     Dtfotml 


8,159 


Sj682 


78J 


10.1 


11.7 


23,341  : 

8,061 

3.619 

77.8 

10.2  , 

110 

9.107  ' 

589 

1,113 

84.3 

5.4' 

104 

9,982 

1,665 

2.041 

72.9 

12.1  1 

15i» 

4.302 

807 

465 

77.2 

14.5 

&S 

1,2S9 

108 

63 

88.1 

7.5, 

4-4 

284  i 

85 

t             46 

68.4 

30.5 

ILl 

59  . 

5 

8 

88.0 

7.5 

43 

46 

4 

1 

90.2 

7.8 

10 

880 

1 

14 

18 

97.0 

1.6 

1.4 

25.261  1 

8,179 

8,462 

1 

79.2 

10.0 

10.8 

24,023  j 

8,043 

3.379 

78J> 

10.0 

lU 

9.439  1 

631 

1,008  1 

8S.2 

5.7 

9.1 

9.644  1 

1,612 

1.927  1 

78.2 

12.2 

14.« 

4,940 

800 

449 

79.8 

1201 

7J 

1,238 

136 

83  > 

85.0 

9.8 

.-.7 

290 

107 

72  ' 

61.8 

22.8 

16.4 

56' 

4 

4 

87.5 

6.3 

6:! 

27  ' 

8 

2, 

78.0 

21.6  1 

5u4 

865  1 

( 

17 

5 

97.5 

'•', 

0.6 

Considering  first  the  non-Caueasian  brides,  one  will  observe  that 
anions  thcni  the  per  eents  sinj?le  were  88.1  in  1915  and  85.0  in  1914; 
the  widowed,  7.5  and  9.:?;  and  the  divorced,  4.4  and  5.7.  For  the  ten 
years,  19()()  to  lf)15,  the  annual  average  per  eents  for  all  non-Caucasian 
brides  tof?ether  were  as  follows:  Single,  80.6;  widowed,  12.3;  and 
divoreed,  7.1. 
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The  racial  distinction  of  non-Caucasian  brides  is  available  for  only 
the  five  years,  1911  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  this  five- 
year  period  being  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


Race 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  non- 
Caucaalan  brideti:  1911  U>  1915 


ToUl 


Single     ,  Widowed 


Divorced 


State  totals 

N«Kro    

iDdlan 

Cbioese 

Japanete  


100.0 


86.4 


8.1 


3.0 


100.0 

65.9 

20.2 

13.9 

100.0  ! 

81.9 

8.4  1 

6.7 

100.0  1 

85.8 

11.2 

3.0 

100.0  } 

97.7 

1.5 

0.8 

The  per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  ;z  Table  4,  ante,  are  less  convenient 
for  comparisons  between  the  races  than  the  annual  average  per  cents 
for  1911  to  1915.  The  annual  averages  show  that  the  per  cent  single 
was  97.7  among  Japanese  brides,  85^  among  the  Chinese,  84.9  among 
Indians,  and  only  65.9  among  Negro  brides.  The  average  per  cent 
widowed  was  20.2  for  Negro  brides,  but  only  11.2  for  Chinese  and  8.4 
for  Indians,  being  merely  1.5  for  Japanese.  Similarly,  the  average  per 
cent  divorced  was  13.9  for  Negro  brides,  but  only  6.7  for  Indians  and 
3.0  for  Chinese,  being  merely  0.8  for  Japanese  brides. 

The  per  cents  for  non-Caucasians  differ  greatly  from  the  per  cents 
for  white  brides,  the  proportion  of  single  brides  among  the  non-Cauca- 
sians being  relatively  large  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  single 
brides  among  the  Japanese,  now  the  most  numerous  non-Caucasian 
element  in  the  population  of  California.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted 
that  over  nine-tenths  of  all  marriages  of  Japanese  in  California  take 
place  at  San  Francisco,  the  per  cent  of  all  Japanese  marriages  in  the 
state  occurring  at  this  port  being  94.7  for  1915  and  93.9  for  1914, 
while  the  annual  average  per  cent  was  94.3  for  1911  to  1915.  It  seems 
that  expectant  Japanese  bridegrooms  from  various  points  in  the  interior 
assemble  at  San  Francisco  to  await  the  arrival  of  trans-Pacific  steam- 
ships bringing  groups  of  ** picture  brides''  direct  from  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  since  the  certificates  for  Japanese  weddings  are  filed  in  dozens 
after  the  ships  reach  port. 

However,  the  1,440  non-Caucasian  brides  in  1915  and  the  1,457  in 
1914,  form  only  4.6  of  the  state  total  each  year.  The  Japanese 
brides  in  1915  and  1914  numbered  907  and  887,  repre.senting  per  cents 
of  2.9  and  2.8  of  state  aggregates;  the  Negro  brides  numbered  415  and 
469  (or  1.3  and  1.5  per  cent)  ;  the  Indian  brides  67  and  64  (or 
0.2  per  cent  each  year)  ;  and  the  Chinese  brides  51  and  37  (or  0.2  and 
0.1  per  cent).  On  account  of  the  relatively  small  (though  generally 
increasing)  proportion  of  non-Caucasians  among  California  brides,  and 
also  because  of  the  wide  divergence  between  the  non-Caucasian  races  in 
this  state  (with  Japanese  and  Chinese  from  the  Orient  outnumbering 
somewhat  American-born  Negroes  and  Indians),  attention  will  be 
directed  in  the  following  discussion  onlv  to  the  facts  for  the  whites. 

Of  the  30,011  white  brides  in  1915  and  the  30,445  in  1914,  shown  in 
Table  4,  ante,  the  single  were  23,341  and  24,023,  respeetT\t*ly,  the 
widowed  3,051  and  3.043;  and  the  divorced  3,619  and  3,379. 
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The  white  brides  bom  in  California  numbered  10,809  and  11,073 
in  1915  and  1914,  and  among  them  there  were,  respectively,  9,107 
and  9,439  single,  589  and  631  widowed,  and  1,113  and  1,003  divorced. 

The  brides  born  in  other  states  totaled  13,628  and  13,183  m  1915 
and  1914,  of  whom  the  single  were,  respectively,  9,932  and  9,644, 
the  widowed  1,655  and  1,612,  and  the  divorced  2,041  and  1,927. 

The  foreign  born  white  brides  were  5,574  in  1915  and  6,189  in 
1914,  among  whom  there  were,  respectively,  4,302  and  4,940  single, 
807  and  800  widowed,  and  465  and  449  divorced. 

Analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  4  for  various  classes  of  white 
brides  is  aided  by  the  presentation  in  the  following  tabular  statement 
of  the  annual  averages  for  the  ten-year  period  just  ended : 


Annual  avenge  per  cent  of  vhlte  brkks: 
1906  to  1915 


Natlrltj 


Total 


State  totals  

Born  in  California.. 
Bom  in  other  states 
Foreign  born 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Single 


80.6 

80.4 
75.3 
80.2 


Widowed    DlTOKcd 


10.0 

5.8 
12.4 
1S.5 


9.4 


Its 

6.3 


The  per  cents  for  spinsters  among  all  white  brides  in  both  1915 
and  1914,  77.8  and  78.9,  respectively,  stand  somewhat  below  the  annual 
average  of  80.6  for  1906  to  1915.     The  per  cents  for  widowed  brides, 

10.2  and  10.0,  are  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  10.0,  while  the  per 
cents  for  the  divorced,  12.0  and  11.1,  rise  far  above  the  average  of  9.4 
for  the  whole  ten  years.  It  may  be  added  that  the  per  cent  divorced 
among  all  white  brides  increased  quite  steadily  throughout  the  decade 
just  ended,  as  follows:  7.8  (1906),  7.4,  7.7,  8.4,  9.6,  9.7,  10.0,  10.5, 
11.1  and  12.0  (1915). 

Among  white  brides  born  in  California,  the  per  cents  single  in 
1915  and  1914,  respectively,  84.3  and  85.2,  fall  considerably  below  the 
average  of  86.4 ;  the  per  cents  widowed,  5.4  and  5.7,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  the  average  of  5.8;  and  the  per  cents  divorced,  10.3  and  9.1,  stand 
much  above  the  average  of  7.8.  The  per  cent  divorced  among  native 
Calif ornian  brides  rose  successively  through  the  ten-year  period  thus: 
6.6  (1906),  6.0,  6.3,  7.0,  7.7,  8.0,  8.3,  8.9,  9.1  and  10.3  (1915). 

Among  white  brides  born  in  other  states  the  per  cents  single  in  the 
last  two  years,  72.9  and  73.2,  drop  considerably  below  the  average  of 

75.3  for  the  ten-year  period;  the  per  cents  widowed,  12.1  and  12.2,  are 
almost  the  same  as  the  average  of  12.4;  and  the  per  cents  divorced, 
15.0  and  14.6,  rise  much  higher  than  the  average  of  12.3.  Among 
brides  born  in  other  states  the  per  cents  for  divorcees  were  successively 
10.4,  10.0,  10.4,  11.1,  12.8,  12.8  again,  13.1,  13.4,  14.6  and  15.0  in 
1906  to  1915,  increasing  generally  through  the  whole  ten  years. 

Among  foreign  born  white  brides,  the  per  cents  for  spinsters  in 
1915  and  1914,  77.2  and  79.8,  are  somewhat  below  the  average  of  80.2 
for  1906  to  1915 ;  the  per  cents  for  widows,  14.5  and  12.9,  are  one  above 
and  one  below  the  average  of  13.5 ;  and  the  per  cents  for  divorcees,  8.3 
and  7.3,  stand  somewhat  above  the  average  of  6.3.  The  per  cents 
divorced  among  foreign  born  brides  were  successively  5.1,  4.8,  5.3,  6.0, 
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6.6,  6.3,  6.4,  7.1,  7.3  and  8.3,  in  1906  to  1915,  having  fluctuated  during 
the  decade  while  increasing  in  the  five  years  last  past.  Moreover,  the 
per  cent  of  divorcees  among  foreign  born  white  brides,  6.3,  as  an  aver- 
age for  the  whole  ten-year  period  just  ended,  is  much  less  than  among 
brides  bom  in  California,  7.8,  and  very  much  less  indeed  than  among 
brides  bom  in  other  states,  12.3. 

Status  of  White  Brides. — Table  5  below,  shows,  by  numbers  and  per 
cents,  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition  of  the  white  brides  at  the 
time  of  marriage — whether  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — for  the  sev- 
eral geographic  divisions  of  the  state  in  both  1915  and  1914. 


TABLE  5.-~Whlte  Brides  Classified   by   Marital 

Geographic  Divisions:  1915 


Condition,  with   Per  Cents,  for 
and  1914. 


Oeof  raphlc  division 


White  brides 


Per  cent 


ToUl 


Single 


Widowed 


DlTorced       Single 


1915  I 

The  State 30,011 

Northern   Galifomia  '  2,444 

Coast  countlts  ;  1,237 

Interior  counties 1,207 

Central  California  ;  16,284 

San  Francisco  6,889 

Other   bay  counties !  4,076 

Coast  counties i  1,664 

Interior  counties  4,615 

Southern  California 11,333 

Lo«  Angeles  6,777 

Other  counties 4,556 

Nortbem  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia   1  18,678 

Coast  count!  s  12,856 

Interior  counties  6,822 

Metropolitan  area   >  9,965 

Rural  counties 8,713 

1914 

The  State 30,445 

Nortbem   California  2,588 

Coast  counties  1,380 

Interior  counties  1,258 

Central  California  16,242 

San  Francisco  5,382 

Otber  bay  counties 4,168 

Coast  counties  1,888 

Interior  counties  4,854 

Soutbem   California  11,615 

Los  Angeles  7,211 

other  counties  4,404 

Northern   and  Central  Cali- 
fornia   - ,  18,830 

Coast  counties  12,718 

Interior  counties  6,112 

Metropolitan   area  9,500 

Boral    evunties 9,330 


23,341 

1»945  ; 
975 
970  t 

12,662  . 
4,684 
3,146 
1,307  i 
3,665 

8,744  I 
6,332  , 
3,412  ' 


14,697 

9,962 
4,635 

7,680 
6,917 


24,023 

2,C63 

1,053 
1,010 

12,S45 
4,282 
3,207 
1,518 
3,838 

9,115 
5,762 
3,353 


14,908 

10,C60 
4,848 

7,489 
7,411) 


3,061 

221 
116 
106 

1,554 
566 
396 
148 
444 

1,276 
741 
535 


1,776 

1,226 
549 

962 
813 


8,043 

224 

181 

93 

1,534 
457 
404 
169 
504 

1,285 
753 
532 


1,758 

1,161 
597 

861 
897 


8,619 

278 
146 
132 

2,028 
789 
534 
199 
606 

1,313 
704 
609 


2,306 

1.668 
688 

1,323 
963 


8,379 

801 
146 
166 

1,863 
598 
657 
201 
612 

1,215 
696 
619 


2,164 

1.497 
667 

1,150 
1,014 


Widowed  I  Divorced 


77.8 

79.6 
78.8 
80.4 

77.9 
77.0 
77.2 
79.0 
79.4 

77.2 
78.7 
74.9 


78.2 

77.5 
79.6 

77.1 
79.4 


78.9 

79.7 
79.2 
80.3 

79.1 
80.3 
76.9 
80.4 
79.1 

78.4 
79.9 
76.1 


79.2 

79.1 
79.3 

78.8 
79.5 


10.2 

9.0 
9.4 
8.7 

9.6 
9.6 
9.7 
9.0 
9.6 

11.2 
10.9 
11.7 


9.5 

9.5 
9.4 

9.6 
9.8 


10.0 

8.7 
9.8 
7.4 

9.4 
8.6 
9.7 
9.0 
10.4 

11.1 
10.4 
12.1 


9.3 

9.1 
9.8 

9.1 

9.6 


12.0 

11.4 
11.8 
10.9 

12.6 
18.4 
13.1 
12.0 
11.0 

11.6 

1U,4 

13.4 


124{ 

13.0 
11.0 

13.3 
11.3 


11.1 

11.6 
11.0 
12.3 

11.6 
11.1 
13.4 
10.6 
10.5 

10.5 

9.7 

11.8 


11.6 

11.8 
10.9 

12.1 

li).'» 
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tabl^  ^how  tkat  Um*  p«*r  temt  of  ipinsters  amone  viiite  brides 
MOkraittt  hicher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  coanties  north  of 
Telttdiapi  than  for  those  to  the  aooth.  The  per  eents  single  were 
iligfatij  leas  for  the  netropolitui  area  than  for  the  rural  eoonties  north 
of  TehaehapL  bat  were  greater  in  gifneral  for  the  metropolis  pn^r 
than  for  the  suburban  counties.  The  per  cent  of  spinsters  among 
brid'^  was  mneh  greater  each  year  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  rest 
of  Houthem  California. 

The  proportion  of  widows  aniong  brides  is  considerably  higher  for 
soathem  i'alifomia  than  for  nortbem  or  central  California.  The 
per  cents  widowed  were  aboot  the  same  for  the  metropolitan  area  as 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehaehapi  bnt  within  the  metropditan 
area  were  less  for  San  Franeiaeo  alone  than  for  the  group  of  other  hay 
er>untif^.  The  per  ct^nt  of  widows  was  also  much  less  in  both  1915  and 
1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehaehapi 
Of  white  widows  it  may  therefore  be  said,  in  general,  as  of  widowers 
and  widows  of  all  races  taken  together,  that  more  remarr>^  in  rural 
diMtriets  than  in  urban  centers,  but  that  in  the  metropolitan  area  more 
remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  prop^irtion  of  divorcees  among  white  brides,  unlike  that  of 
widows,  is  somewhat  less  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehaehapi  than  for 
thrMe  to  the  north.  The  per  cents  divorced  in  1915  and  1914  were 
much  greater  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehaehapi.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the  pro- 
portion of  divorcer's  is  generally  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
other  bay  counties.  The  per  cents  divorced  are  also  much  less  for 
\Am  An^reles  than  for  the  rest  of  southern  California.  Divorcees,  unlike 
widows,  remarr>'  more  in  the  metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural 
counties,  while  both  divorcees  and  widows,  like  divorced  nien  and 
widowers,  remarr>'  more  in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city  than  within  the 
metropolis  itself. 

Status  of  White  Brides  (by  Nath*ity). — The  following  table  shows, 
for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  the  civil  status 
or  marital  condition — as  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — of  the  white 
hrid<»8  classified  by  nativity — as  born  in  California,  born  in  other  states, 
or  foreign  bom.  For  convenience  in  presentation,  the  absolute  num- 
bers are  omitted  and  only  the  per  cent  distributions  are  given  here. 
The  absolute  numbers  may  be  found,  however,  in  Tables  11  and  12,  post. 
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TABLE  6.~Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Marital  Condition,  of  White  Brides  Classified 

by  Nativity,  for  Qeographic  Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


Geosraphic  division 


1915 
The  State  


White  brides 


Per  cent  single  among 
those — 


Per  cent  widowed  among 
those — 


Per  cent  divorced  among 
those — 


Bom  in 
Oall- 
fomla 


84.3 


Bom  in 

other 
sbites 


72.9 


77.2 


5.4 


Foreign    "«™,^ 

born        ,^'^"- 
fomta 


Bom  in     worpfjm   ^om  In  i  Bom  in    -  -^, 
other   i^^,y      Call.    |     other    Foreign 

Rtiites 


states 


12.1 


born 


fomia 


14.5 


10.8 


15.0 


bom 


8.3 


North  rn    Gsllfornla    

CouBt  counties 

Interior  counties  

Central  OalJfomia 

San  Francisco 

Other  bay  coontJeg 

Coast   counties   — 

Interior  counties  


Southrm  California 

Log  Angeles 

Other  counties  _— 


85.5 

71.0 

72.6 

6.6 

12.6 

16.4 

8.9 

16.4 

11.0 

85.r> 

C6.7 

73.4 

5.0 

14.7 

16.9' 

9.5 

18.6 

9.7 

85.4 

74.8 

71.2 

6^ 

11.0 

15.8 

8.8 

14.7 

18.6 

88.6 

70.2 

78.8 

5.6 

12.8 

18.1 

10.9 

17.0 

6.6 

82.5 

66.1 

80.9 

5.4 

14.1 

10.9 

12.1 

19.8 

8.2 

83.5 

68.9 

76.0 

5.8 

12.4 

14.5 

10.7 

18.7 

9.5 

86.8 

68.9 

76.9 

3.8 

14.9 

14.1 

10.4 

16.2  , 

9.0 

84.3 

75.5 

75.8 

5.9 

11.2 

16.0 

9.8 

13.3 

8.2 

85.5 

75.1 

75.8 

5.3 

11.6 

16.7 

9.2 

18.3 

7.5 

86.8 

77.5 

75.4 

4.8 

10.8 

17.4 

8.4 

11.7 

7.2 

84.1 

71.4 

76.4 

5.9 

12.9  1 

16.5 

10.0 

15.7  , 

8.1 

Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia   - 


83.9 


70.3 


77.9 


5.5 


12.8 


13.3 


10.6 


16.9 


8.8 


Coast    counties 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan  area 
Bural    counties 

1914 


The  State 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  .. 
Interior  coimties  . 


Centra]   California    ... 

San  Frandsco 

Other    bay   counties. 

Coast  counties 

Interior   counties   — 


Sontbem  California 

Los  Angeles 

Other   counties   -.. 


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia   _ 


Coast  counties  .. 
Interior  cotintlcs 


Metropolitan  area 
Rural   counties   ... 


83.6 

07.5 

78.7 

5.3 

13.7 

12.6 

11.1 

18.8  1 

8.7 

84.6 

7.0.3 

75.3 

6.0 

11.1 

15.9 

9.4 

13.6 

8.8 

82.9 

67.3 

79.3 

5.6 

13.4 

12.1  i 

11.5 

19.3 

8.6 

86.0 

73.3 

75.3 

5.4 

12.1 

15.7  1 

9.6 

14.6  1 

9.0 

S6.2 

84.2 

83.8 
84.8 

84.6 
85.6 
82.2 
87.6 

84.4 

88.2 
88.9 

87.4 


81.6 


73.2 

71.7 
G8.3 
74.3 

70.4 
68.3 
68.6 
70.5 
73.0 

7-1.2 
76.9 
72.1 


70.5 


79.8 

79.4 
80.7 
76.7 

79.9 
82.7 
77.4 
75.6 

78.9 

79.7 
81.7 
75.7 


79.9 


5.7 

6.1 
7.1 
6.0 

5.9 
5.8 
6.0 
4.6 
6.6 

4.7 
4.9 
4.4 


6.0 


12.2 

10.8 

13.3 

8.9 

12.7 
12.6 
13.2 
12.6 
12.7 

12.0 
11.1 
13.0 


12.5 


12.9 

14.1 
13.4 
15.5 

12.0 
9.8 
13.0 
15.6 
14.8 

14.5 
13.5 
16.1 


12.2 


9.1 

9.7 

9.1 

10.2 

9.5 
8.7 
11.8 
7.9 
9.0 

7.1 
6.2 

8.2 


9.5 


14.6 

17.5 
18.4 
16.8 

16.9 
19.2 
18.2 
16.9 
14.8 

12.8 
12.0 

14.0 


17.0 


7.3 

G.5 
5.9 
7.8 

8.1 
8.0 
9.6 
8.8 
6.3 

5.8 
4.8 

7.9 


7.9 


84.5 

eB.7 

80.3 

5.8 

12.8 

11.3 

9.7 

18.5 

8.4 

84.5 

73.3 

78.7 

6.2 

11.9 

14.8 

9.3 

14.8 

6.5 

83.9 

68.1 

80.9 

5.9 

12.8 

10.5 

10.2 

18.8 

8.6 

8->.l 

72.3 

78.3 

6.0 

12.2 

11.8 

8.9 

15.5 

(i.!> 

26 — 26023 
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Table  *)  shows  that  the  per  eeiits  single  wen»  no  less  than  84.3  in  1915 
and  sr).2  in  1914,  ainoni^  white  bri<l(»s  born  in  California,  as  compared 
with  77.2  and  79.8  anjunj^  foreign  born  white  brides  and  only  72.9  and 
73.2  among  th(i«e  born  in  other  states,  the  average  per  cents  for  1906  to 
1915  being  86.4  for  California  bom  brides,  80.2  for  the  foreign,  and 
UH^rely  75.3  for  brides  born  in  other  states.  For  every  geographic 
division  in  both  1915  and  1914,  without  exception,  the  per  cent  single 
is  highest  of  all  among  brides  born  in  California.  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
per  eent  single  is  next  highest  among  foreign  born  brides  and  lowest  of 
all  among  those  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than  here,  slight 
exceptions  appearing  for  only  two  minor  geographic  divisions  in  1915 
alone. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  eent  was  much  higher  for  each  elass 
of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  (except  only  the  foreign  bom  in  1915  alone) 
than  for  those  in  the  other  counties  of  southern  California.  However, 
for  the  metropolitan  area,  as  compared  with  the  rural  counties  north 
of  Tehachapi,  the  per  cent  single  was  higher  each  year  for  the  former 
tlian  for  the  latter  only  in  the  case  of  foreign  bom  brides. 

The  per  cents  widowed  were  no  less  than  14.5  and  12.9  among  foreign 
born  brides  and  12.1  and  12.2  among  those  born  in  other  states  against 
merely  5.4  and  5.7  among  white  brides  born  in  California,  the  average 
I)er  c(»nts  for  the  ten  years  last  past  being  13.5  for  the  foreign  born 
and  12.4  for  other  Americans,  but  merely  5.8  for  native  Calif ornians. 
In  general,  the  per  eent  widowed  in  1915  and  1914  was  highest  of  all 
among  foreign  born  white  brides,  slight  exceptions  appearing  for  only 
San  Francisco  and  one  other  minor  geographic  division  in  either  year. 
Without  exception,  the  per  cent  widowed  is  decidedly  lowest  among 
white  brides  born  in  the  Golden  State. 

In  general,  though  with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  per  cent  widowed 
was  less  among  each  class  by  nativity  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the 
rest  of  southern  California;  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi;  and  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
other  bay  counties.  No  marked  exceptions  appear  in  either  1915  or 
1914  to  tli(*  general  rule  that  in  each  element  of  the  population  more 
widows  remarry  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban  centers,  and  in  the 
latter  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  per  cents  divorced  were  as  great  as  15.0  and  14.6  in  1915  and 
1914,  among  white  brides  born  in  other  states,  but  only  10.3  and  9.1 
among  those  born  in  California,  and  merely  8.3  and  7.3  among  the 
l'<)rei«rn  born,  the  average  per  cents  for  1906  to  1915  being  12.3  for  other 
Ainerii'jiiis,  but  merely  7.8  for  Calif  ornians  and  6.3  for  the  foreign 
born.  Everywhere  in  California  in  both  1915  and  1914,  generally 
speaking,  the  per  cent  divorced  was  greatest  among  brides  born  in  other 
states,  next  among  those  born  in  this  state,  and  lowest  of  all  among 
the  foreign  born.  Slight  exceptions  to  the  rule,  due  to  unusually  high 
per  c(*nt.s  divorced  among  foreign  born  brides,  appear  for  the  eoiust  and 
interior  counties  of  northern  California  in  1915  as  well  as  for  the  coast 
counties  of  central  California  in  1914. 

The  per  cent  divorced  was  much  less  in  both  1915  and  1914  among 
all  classes  of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  the  other  counties  of  southern 
California,   without    any   exception   whatever,   and   was   likewise  gen- 

ally  less  for  each  clem(*nt  except  other  Americans  in  San  Francisco 
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than  in  the  adjoining  bay  counties.  However,  the  per  cents  divorced 
were  greater  each  year  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi  for  each  class  of  brides  with  only  a  slight 
exception  for  the  foreign  born  in  1915  alone.  The  rule  that  widows 
remarry  more  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban  centers  holds  good, 
generally  speaking,  for  each  class  of  white  brides,  whether  born  in 
California,  in  other  states,  or  in  foreign  countries.  Similarly,  the  rule 
that  divorcees,  unlike  widows,  remarry  more  in  the  metropolitan  area 
than  in  the  rural  counties  holds  true  quite  generally  for  each  of  the 
three  elements  of  the  population.  Divorcees  and  widows  are  alike, 
however,  in  that  for  substantially  each  element  of  the  population — 
Califomian,  other  American,  or  foreign — somewhat  more  remarry  in 
the  suburban  territory  than  within  the  metropolis  proper. 

Nativity  of  White  Brides. — The  following  table  shows,  by  numbers 
and  per  cents,  the  nativity  of  white  brides — as  born  in  California,  bom 
in  other  states,  or  foreign  born — for  the  several  geographic  divisions 
in  1915  and  1914.  Corresponding  figures,  with  others,  may  be  found 
for  individual  counties,  arranged  alphabetically,  in  Table  15,  post. 
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TABLE  7.— White   Brides   ClaMlfled   by   Nativity,   with   Per   Cents,   for  GeograpMc 

Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


O«ocraphlc  (UTlslon 


Whltabrldet 


Total 


Bora  tn 
Call- 
fomU 


1915. 
The  State 


80,011  '     10309 


Northern   Oallforala 

Coast  coonties 

iDterlor    coontfeB 


Central    California    .. 

San    Francisco    

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  ... 


2.444 
1,287 
1,207 

16,284 
5,880 
4,076 
1.664 
4,616 


Southern   California 11,338 

Loi    Angeles ;  6,777 

Other  counties   4,556 

Northern  and  Central  Oallfomta ISJinS 

Ooant  counties   12356 

Interior    counties    l  5322 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties   .._ 


9,965 
8,713  ' 


1,411 
724 
687 

7.277 
2.448 
1,985 
867 
2,082 

2.121 
1.119 
1,002 

8,688 

5,069 
2,719 

4.378 
4,310 


1914. 


The  State   30,145       11,073 


Northern    Gallfomla 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior    counties 


Central    California    .. 

San    Francisco    

Other   bay   countleis. 

Coast   counties   

Interior    counties    .. 


Southern   California 

Los    Angeles    

Other    counties    .. 


Northern  and  Central  California. 

Coast  counties  - 

Interior  counties   


Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties   ... 


2.588 
1,330 
1,258 

16,212 
5.332 
4,168 
1,888 
4,854 

11,615 
7,211 

4,404 

18,830 

12,718 

6.112 

9,o00 
9,330 


1,440 
745 
693 

7,430 
2314 
2,010 
9^ 
2,121 

2,203 

1,251 

952 

8,870 
6,064 
2,816 

4,32i 
4,546 


Bora  tn 
otlMr 
sUUa 


715 
806 
409 

5338 
1318 
1350 
581 
1384 

7,880 
4.483 
2397 

0^18 

4,005 
2.243 

3,168 
3,080 


794 
341 
447 

5.015 
1.324 
1,288 
588 
1,865 

7374 
4,618 
2,756 

5,800 
8,497 
2,312 

2.612  I 
3,197  ! 


Per  eent 


Irornsn 
bom 


Bora  In 
Call- 
forais 


13,628         5,574 


818 

207 
HI 

8,424 

1,628 

791 

856 

749 

1333 

1.175 

657 

8,742 

2382 
860 

2,419 
1,323 


13.183  '      6,189 


354 
238 
116 

3,797 

1,694 

870 

865 

868 

2.088 

1,842 

696 

4,151 

8,167 

984 

2,564 
1.587 


38.0 

S7.7 
S8JS 
66.9 

44.8 
41.6 
473 
S2.4 
44.0 

1&7 
16.5 
22.0 

46^ 
46.4 
46.7 

43.9 
49.5 


36.4 

55.6 
56.0 
55.3 

45.7 
43.4 
48.2 
52J2 
43.7 

19.0 
17.4 

21.6 

47.1 
47.6 
46.1 

45.5 
48.7 


In 
oChtr 


bon 


45.4 

SBlS 
24.8 
833 

S4.1 

80.9 
88.1 
82.1 
893 

6S.1 
06.2 
63.6 

33.6 
31.2 
88.5 

31.8 
85.3 


433 

3a7 
».l 

853 

80.9 
243 
80.9 
283 
88.4 

68.5 
64.0 
62.6 

1 
30.9 
273  ' 
373 

273 
843 


1&4 
110 

It: 

n.i 

19.4 
l&i 
16i 

ITi 
114 

ttiO 
214 
14i 

tiJ 
15J 


117 

ns 

214 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  30,011  white  brides  in  1915  and 
30,445  in  1914,  those  born  in  California  were  10,809  and  11.073;  those 
born  in  other  states  were  13,628  and  13,183;  and  the  foreign  bom 
wore  5,574  and  6,189.  The  per  cents  born  in  California  were,  respec- 
tively, 36.0  and  36.4;  in  other  states.  45.4  and  43.3;  and  abroad,  18.6 
and  20.3.  It  may  be  added  that  for  1906  to  1915  the  annual  average 
per  cents  were  as  follows:  California,  38.8;  other  states,  41.7;  and 
foreign,  19.5.  It  m.iy  be  noted,  also,  that  native  daughters  outnum- 
l)or(»(l  brides  born  in  other  states  in  1906  to  1909,  but  that  for  the 
six  years,  1910  to  1915,  other  American  brides  have  surpassed  native 
Californians. 

Tlie  proportion  of  native  daughters  among  the  brid^  is  very  high 
nde(»d  for  nortJiern.  as  well  as  central,  California,  but  very  low  indeed 
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for  southern  California  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  brides  born 
in  this  state.  The  per  cents  born  in  California  were  even  less  for  Los 
Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  of  southern  California.  North  of 
Tehachapi,  likewise,  the  per  cents  were  less  for  the  metropolitan  area 
than  for  the  rural  counties,  and  also  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for 
the  other  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  brides  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than 
California  is  very  high  indeed  (about  two-thirds),  for  the  counties 
south  of  Tehachapi,  but  is  quite  low  for  both  northern  and  central 
California.  The  per  cents  for  brides  born  in  other  states  were  some- 
what greater  in  1915  and  1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were 
much  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north 
of  Tehachapi  and  were  likewise  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
group  of  suburban  counties. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  bom  brides  is  notably  high  only  for  cen- 
tral CaJifornia,  especially  in  San  Francisco  and  its  suburbs.  The  per 
cents  foreign  bom  in  1915  and  1914  were  as  great  as  27.6  and  31.8 
for  San  Francisco,  as  compared  with  19.4  and  20.9  for  the  other  coun- 
ties on  the  bay.  Similarly,  the  per  cents  for  foreign  born  brides 
were  greater  for  Los  Angeles  each  year  than  for  the  other  counties 
south  of  Tehachapi. 

Inspection  of  Table  15,  post,  shows  that  one-half  or  more  of  the  white 
brides  in  both  1915  and  1914  were  native  daughters,  the  per  cent 
being  far  above  50.0  in  most  cases,  in  the  following  thirty  counties: 
Alpine,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Humboldt, 
Lake,  Lassen,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Mono,  Monterey, 
Napa,  Nevada,  Plumas,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Shasta^  Sierra,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Yolo  and 
Tuba.  The  per  cent  was  also  over  50.0  for  Santa  Cruz  and  Tehama 
in  1915  alone,  as  well  as  for  Placer,  Sacramento  and  San  Mateo  in  1914 
only. 

In  contrast  with  the  long  list  of  counties,  all  north  of  Tehachapi, 
with  half  the  brides  bom  in  California,  the  counties  with  at  least  thib 
proportion  of  white  brides  bom  in  other  states  include  only  Imperial, 
Kem,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and 
Tulare,  in  both  1915  and  1914,  all  of  these  few  counties  being  in  or 
near  southern  California. 

Moreover,  at  least  one-fourth  (25.0  per  cent)  of  the  white  brides 
were  foreign  bom  only  in  Amador,  besides  San  Francisco,  for  both 
1915  and  1914,  though  at  least  25.0  per  cent  of  the  brides  were  born 
abroad  also  in  Alpine  and  Kings  for  1915  alone,  and  in  Humboldt  and 
Mono  for  1914  alone.  The  per  cents  for  Alpine  and  Mono  are  negli- 
gible, however,  on  account  of  the  small  numbers  involved,  the  pro- 
portion of  brides  bom  abroad  being  really  highest  each  year  for  San 
Francisco. 

Nativity  of  White  Brides  (by  Status). — Table  8,  below,  shows  for 
the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  the  nativity  (as 
bom  in  California,  born  in  other  states,  or  foreign  born)  of  white 
brides  classified  by  civil  status  or  marital  condition — as  single,  widowed 
or  divorced.  For  convenience  in  presentation,  only  the  per  cent  distri- 
butions are  given  here,  though  the  absolute  numbers  appear  in  Tables 
13  and  14,  post. 
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Analysis  of  the  per  cents  for  the  state  in  Tal)le  8,  as  well  as  for 
Table  7,  preceding  it,  is  facilitated  by  the  annual  averages  for  1906  to 
1915,  presented  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 

Annual  average  per  cent  of  white  brides: 
!  1906  to  1915 


Marital  condition                                                               <\       '  i 

Tnt.i       '  Boniln  ^,^.1°    I  Foreign 

Total      caUfoinU  I  «"l"      '  born 

I  states     I 

State   totals '        100.0            38.8  I  41.7  I  19.5 

Single    100.0             41.6  !  38.9  !  19.5 

Widowed 100.0            22.3  51.5  26.2 

Divorced 100.0            32.1  i  54.8  13.1 


It  appears  from  Table  8  that  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  per 
cents  born  in  California  among  spinster  brides  were  39.0  and  39.3, 
against  the  average  of  41.6  shown  in  the  tabular  statement;  among  the 
divorced  were  30.8  and  29.7  against  the  average  of  32.1 ;  and  among  the 
widowed  were  only  19.3  and  20.7  against  the  average  of  22.3.  Through- 
out California  both  years  the  native  daughters  formed  a  very  large 
part  of  the  single  brides  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorced,  but 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  widowed  brides. 

The  per  cents  bom  in  the  Golden  State  among  the  single,  widowed, 
and  divorced  brides  were  very  much  less  for  southern  California  each 
year  than  for  northern  or  central  California.  Generally  speaking,  the 
per  cents  bom  in  California  were  also  less  for  Los  Angeles  in  all  cases 
than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi,  the  only  exception  being 
for  widowed  brides  in  1914.  "Without  exception,  the  per  cents  born  in 
this  state  were  likewise  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  Likewise,  without  any  exception  what- 
ever, the  rule  is  also  that  \yithin  the  metropolitan  area  the  proportion 
of  native  daughters  among  each  class  of  brides  is  less  for  th(;  metropolis 
proper  than  for  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  born  in  otlier  .states  than 
California  among  divorcees  remarrying  were  56. 4  and  57.0  against  the 
average  for  1906  to  1915  of  54.8;  among  widows  were  54.2  and  53.0 
against  the  average  of  51.5;  and  among  spinster  brides  were  42.6  and 
40.1  against  the  average  of  38.9.  Excei)t  for  one  minor  geographic 
division  in  1915  alone,  a  larger  proportion  each  year  of  the  divorcees 
than  of  the  widows  remarrying  were  born  elsewhere  in  the  Ignited 
States  than  California.  In  Los  Angeles  the  per  cents  born  in  other 
states  were  no  less  than  74.7  and  79.6  among  the  divorced  brides  in 
1915  and  1914  and  65.0  and  67.9  among  the  widowed;  for  the  other 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi  the  per  cents  for  divorc(»es  were  as  great 
as  74.9  and  74.4,  and  for  widows  were  69.9  and  70.7. 

The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  among  single,  widowed,  and 
divorced  brides  were  much  greater  eaeli  year  for  southern  California 
than  for  northern  or  central  California.  North  of  Tehachapi  the  per 
cents  bom  in  other  states  were  less  among  brid(»s  of  each  class  in  the 
metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural  counties,  except  only  as  to  the 
divorced  in  1915  alone.  The  per  cents  W(*re  also  less  for  San  Francisco 
than  for  the  other  bay  counties  in  all  cases  except  the  widowed  in  1915, 
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and  the  divorced  in  1914.  The  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  were  greater,  generally  speaking,  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the 
rest  of  southern  California. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  among  the 
widowed  were  26.5  and  26.3  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  26.2;  among  the  single  were  18.4  and  20.6  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  19.5 ;  and  among  the  divorced  were  only  12.8  and 
13.3  as  compared  with  the  average  of  13.1.  Except  only  for  the  inte- 
rior counties  of  northern  California  in  1915  alone,  the  per  c^nt  of 
foreign  born  brides  was  highest  in  every  instance  each  year  among  the 
widowed,  next  highest  among  the  single,  and  lowest  of  all  among  the 
divorced. 

Without  exception,  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  higher  in  all 
cases  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay  counties  and  were  like- 
wise higher  among  all  classes  each  year  for  the  metropolitan  area  than 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  Except  as  to  divorcees  in 
1914  alone,  the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  also  higher  among  all  classes 
of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  the  rest  of  southern  California. 

Summary, — Of  all  the  single  brides  in  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents 
born  in  California  were  39.0  and  39.3;  the  per  cents  born  in  other 
states  were  42.6  and  40.1 ;  and  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  18.4  and 
20.6.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  for  native  Californians  ex- 
ceeded that  for  other  Americans  each  year  from  1906  to  1912,  inclusive, 
but  that  in  the  three  years,  1913  to  1915,  the  proportion  of  spinster 
brides  here  was  greater  for  those  born  in  other  states  than  for  native 
daughters  of  the  Golden  West.  Hence,  the  annual  average  per  cents 
for  1906  to  1915,  in  contrast  with  the  order  of  per  cents  for  the  most 
recent  years,  are  as  follows:  California,  41.6;  other  states,  38.9;  and 
foreign,  19.5.  That  is,  California  girls  and  other  American  maids  each 
form  about  two-fifths  of  the  spinster  brides  in  this  state,  while  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  first  marriage  brides  here  were  born  abroad. 

Of  the  widows  remarrying  in  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents  born  else- 
where in  the  United  States  than  California  were  54.2  and  53.0 ;  the  per 
cents  foreign  born  were  26.5  and  26.3 ;  and  the  per  cents  bom  in  Cah- 
fornia  were  19.3  and  20.7.  Moreover,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for 
the  ten  years  last  past  were:  Other  states,  51.5;  foreign  countries,  26.2; 
and  California,  22.3.  As  compared  with  the  per  cent  distributions  of 
all  white  brides  taken  together  the  per  cents  for  widows  remarrjnng 
are  very  high  indeed  for  those  born  outside  California,  whether  in  other 
states  or  foreign  countries,  while  the  per  cents  are  relatively  very  low 
for  widows  among  brides  who  were  born  in  the  (Jolden  State. 

Of  all  the  divorcees  marrying  again  in  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents 
born  in  other  states  were  as  great  as  56.4  and  57.0 ;  the  per  cents  bom 
in  California  were  30.8  and  29.7 ;  and  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were 
only  12.8  and  13.3.  Furthermore,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for 
1906  to  1915  were:  Other  American,  54.8;  Californian,  32.1;  and 
foreign,  only  13.1.  In  short,  American  women  born  in  other  states 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  divorced  brides  in  California,  and  while 
the  native  daughters  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  divorcees 
remarrying,  the  foreign  born  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  indeed. 

The  first  marriage  brides  in  this  state  are  mainly  California  girls,  or 
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other  American  maids,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  of  the  marriage- 
able young  women  here  were  born  in  this  or  other  states  and  reared 
in  the  glorious  California  climate.  However,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
widows  remarrying  here  were  born  outside  California,  and  only  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  were  born  within  the  Golden  State,  on 
aeeouiit  of  the  fact  the  very  few  women  born  in  California  are  old 
enough  to  have  been  married  and  become  widows,  so  that  most  of  the 
widowed  brides  here  must  necessarily  have  come  from  other  states  or 
foreign  countries.  There  is  indeed  a  very  great  disparity  between  the 
proportions  for  the  American  born  and  the  foreign  bom  among 
divorcees  marrying  again  in  California,  which  seems  due  to  diflferences 
between  the  native  and  foreign  elements  of  the  white  population  with 
respect  to  divorce  or  remarriage  through  religious  or  other  influences. 
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TABLE  9. — Marriages  Classified  by  Number  in  Order  and 


Countj 


ToUl 
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rlacM 


Number  of  marrlAfet 


California    81,451 
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23 

56 
31 

108 
31 
16 


29 
37 
61 
19 

5 
15 

30 
10 

11 
21 


4 

12 


2 

23 

1 

2 

65 


21 

16 

4 

23 

8 
3 
2 
675 
7 

66 
2 

14 
6 
2 


12 

20 

4 

114 


58 

9 

11 

20 

6 

2 

346 

36 

55 

049 

138 

71 

43 

9 

6 

54 
141 

526 
48 
13 

41 
21 
83 
27 
10 


10 
19 
30 
22 

4 

9 


12 
5 

18 

p< 

4 

8 


260 

1 

2 

19 

1 

3 

25 

3 

1 

93 

1 

14 
20 

8 
39 

17 

2 

1 

735 

11 

83 
1 
7 

10 
3 


18 

28 

8 

186 

11 

2 

45 

87 

5 

79 

181 

506 

76 

14 

42 
25 
92 
30 
10 

2 
14 
17 
45 
14 

2 
6 
3 
19 
8 

13 
11 

7 


2,348 
1 

29 

185 

32 

35 

221 

32 

34 

787 

51 
270 
180 

25 
382 

IK 

23 

56 

5,571 

75 

506 

14 

146 

123 

59 

3 
147 

182 

85 

1,101 

67 

32 

382 

787 
52 

503 

1,031 

5,783 

670 

166 

279 
237 
781 
219 
100 

10 
153 
196 
407 
223 

37 
92 
18 
314 
51 

153 

97 

101 


299 


S 

IS 

2 

18 
1 
1 

94 


17 

19 

4 

31 

11 
2 


770 
8 

n 

1 

14 
12 

4 


13 

29 

7 

124 

11 


52 

68 
4 

70 
158 
430 

:s 

15 

28 
22 
80 
23 
14 

o 

11 

18 
S6 

22 

4 

5 

2 

17 

3 

18 

4 

10 


1 

8 

IS 

1 

3 

30 

S 

2 

64 

1 
18 
17 

8 
31 

H 

3 

3 

640 

10 

78 

2 

•• 
I 

4 

1 


17 

19 

5 

176  I 

11 
4 

48 
90 


63 
161 
604 

66. 

12 

53  ' 
24 
95 
31 
6 


IS 
18 
39 
14 

2 

10 

1 

14 

5 

13 

14 

6 


~» 

177 

e 

214 

718 

4S 

W7 

in 

a 

ifo 

17* 
2S 
S4 

5,168 
T» 

4j7 

14 

145 

119 

E 

2 

1S7 

172 

7S 

1,019 

60 

2S 
4«1 

Tsa 

43 

544 

9« 

5.433 

615 

1J6 

25» 
27 
7:^ 
215 

94 

10 
131 
ITS 
S76 
2* 

SB 

» 
1« 

id 

V9 
9S 
8S 
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Marital  Condition  of  Parties,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Counties:  1915. 


Bride 

I 

*er  cent  of  marrlaff 

first        First 

of             of 

KToom       bride 

only         only 

1 

12.4           8.8 

» 

Per  cent  of  grooms 

«i„.i.        Wld-         Dl- 
Single        ^^^       forced 

Per  cent  of  br 

«.     1        Wld- 
Slngle       owed 

Ides 

Wid- 
owed 

Dl- 
Torced 

3,682 

flret 

of 

both 

parties 

69.9 

Second 
or  over 
of  both 

Dl- 

forced 

3,159 

9.4 

82.3 

8.6 

9.1 

78.2 

10.1 

11.7 

278 

322 

70.1 

11.9 

8.9 

9.1 

82.0 

9.0 

9.0 

79.0 

9.7 

11.8 

2 
8 

71.5 

60.0 
11.4 

"■"iiT 

50.0 
5.7 

50.0 
82.8 

8.6 

50.0 
8.6 

• 

100.0 

8 

82.8 

B.6 

8.6 

13 

26 

76.4 

9.3 

6.5 

8.8 

85.7 

7.4 

6.9 

82.0 

6.0 

12.0 

2 

3 

84.9 

12.1 



3.0 

97.0 

3.0 

84.8 

6.1 

9.1 

6 

3 

75.0 

12.6 

6.0 

7.5 

87.5 

5.0 

7.5 

80.0 

12.5 

7.5 

18 

37 

71.0 

11.2 

8.6 

9.8 

82.2 

6.7 

11.1 

79.6 

6.7 

13.7 

8 

5 

75.0 

13.9 

2.8 

8.3 

88.9 

2.8 

8.3 

77.8 

8.3 

13.9 

2 

4 

78.4 

18.5 

5.4 

2.7 

91.9 

2.7 

5.4 

83.8 

5.4 

10.8 

98 

79 

72.9 

9.4 

7.3 

10.4 

82.3 

10.5 

7.2 

80.2 

11.0 

8.8 

1 

8 

92.3 

5.8 

1.9 

98.1 

1.9 

92.3 

1.9 

5.8 

26 

32 

74.1 

14.4 

6.9 

4.6 

88.6 

5.C 

5.9 

81.0 

8.5 

10.5 

19 

26 

71.8 

11.6 

7.4 

9.2 

83.3 

8.8 

7.9 

79.2 

8.8 

12.0 

8 

6 

51.4 

16.2 

10.8 

21.6 

67.6 

10.8 

21.6 

62.2 

21.6 

16.2 

35 

69 

71.4 

14.6 

5.2 

8.8  1 

86.0 

7.0 

7.0 

76.6 

7.9 

15.5 

23 

15 

78.1 

10.0 

3.8 

8.1 

88.1 

5.2 

6.7 

81.9 

11.0 

7.1 

5 

71.4 

10.7 

10.7 

7.2 

82.1  1 

7.2 

10.7 

82.1 

17.9 

2 

3 

88.1 

6.8 

3.4 

1.7 

94.9 

5.1 

91.5 

""SA 

5.1 

786 

728 

68.7 

11.1 

9.7 

10.5 

79.8 

11.0 

9.2 

78.3 

11.3 

10.1 

11 

12 

67.8 

12.9 

7.5 

11.8 

80.6 

8.6 

10.8 

75.3 

11.8 

12.9 

86 

114 

50.5 

17.8 

10.1 

12.6 

77.3 

10.8 

11.9 

69.6 

13.1 

17.3 

1 

2 

70.5 

11.8 

11.8 

5.9 

82.3 

5.9 

11.8 

82.3 

6.9 

11.8 

10 

12 

78.4 

9.0 

8.4 

4.2 

87.4 

8.4 

4.2 

86.8 

6.0 

7.2 

12 

8 

81.8 

7.2 

4.3 

7.2 

88.5 

8.6 

2.9 

85.6 

8.6 

5.8 

4 

8 

78.1 

14.1 

3.1 

4.7 

92.2 

6.2 

1.6 

81.3 

6.2 

12.5 

1 
21 

66.7 
70.6 

33.3 
12.4 

""e'i 

10.2 

100.0  ' 
83.1  1 

66.7 
77.4 

""10. 7' 

33.3 

19 

"""7.3' 

9.6 

11.9 

26 

32 

66.1 

18.0 

8.7 

12.2 

79.1 

12.6 

8.3 

74.8 

11.3 

13.9 

11 

8 

76.8 

11.8 

4.1 

8.3 

87.6 

7.2 

5.2 

80.4 

11.3 

8.3 

192 

190 

64.6 

14.0 

8.1 

13.3 

78.6 

8.8 

12.6 

72.7 

13.7 

13.6 

11 

9 

65.2 

10.1 

12.4 

12.3 

75.3 

12.4 

12.3 

77.5 

12.4 

KM 

8  i 

5 

72.2 

16.7 

5.6 

5.5 

KS9 

11.1 

77.8 

8.3 

13.9 

39 

42 

71.8 

7.5 

11.4 

9.3 

7!».2 

U».8 

lo.o 

Ki.'l 

8.1 

8.7 

96 

129 

68.7 

14.6 

7.5 

9.2 

K{.;i 

7.2 

9..1 

7r..2 

10.2 

l.'i.O 

8 

6 

68.3 

14.3 

9.5 

7.9 

82.5 

6.4 

11.1 

77.8 

12.7 

9.5 

86 

96 

67.5 

14.2 

7.4 : 

10.9 

81.7 

9.6 

8.7 

74.9 

11.9 

13.2 

156 

226 

61.2 

15.0 

10.4 

13.4 

7G.2 

11.7 

12.1 

71.fi 

11.7 

16.7 

583 

801 

72.0 

12.8 

7.7  , 

7.5 

&4.8 

6.3 

8.!> 

79.7 

8.6 

11.7 

96 

82 

71.9 

12.5 

6.0  1 

9.6 

81.4 

7.3 

8.3 

78.0 

11.7 

10.3 

18 

2i 

74.1 

11.9 

6.7 

7.3 

86.0 

7.8 

6.2 

80.9 

6.7 

12.4 

32 

66 

61.6 

1.5.5 

11.3 

11.6 

77.1 

7.7 

15.2 

72.9 

8.9 

18.2 

24 

32 

72.8 

11.0 

7.4 

8.8 

83.7 

7.8 

8.5 

80.2 

8.5 

11.3 

84 

116 

70.4 

11.3 

8.7 

9.0 

81.7 

8.4 

9.9 

79.1 

8.8 

12.1 

27 

84 

68.1 

11.2 

9.8 

10.9 

79.4 

8.3 

V2.:i 

77.9 

9.8 

12.3 

15 

11 

70.0 

13.4 

8.3 

8.3 

83.3 

11.7 

5.0 

78.3 

12.5 

9.2 

2 

27 

83.3 
70.1 

16.7 
7.9 

8^i.5 

lfi.7 
6.2 

7.3 

83.3 
75.7 

16.7 
9.0 

16 

10.4 

5.r> 

15.3 

26 

28 

68.5 

16.0 

8.2 

7.3 

84.5 

7.8 

7.7 

7G.7 

11.2 

12.1 

48 

58 

71.8 

12.7 

6.2 

9.3 

84.4 

7.5 

8.1 

78.0 

10.0 

12.0 

15 

18 

78.8 

7.3 

8.5 

5.4 

80.1 

8.5 

5.4 

87.3 

5.8 

6.9 

8 

4 

74.4 

11.6 

9.3 

4.7 

8(;.(> 

9.3 

4.7 

83.7 

7.0 

9.3 

10 

11 

72.0 

H.O 

b.i 

5.6 

^'jM 

4.7 

9.3 

80.4 

9.3 

10.3 

3  1 

2 

76.2 

D.5 

U.3 

8.*).  7 

9.5 

4.8 

7G.2 

14.3 

9.5 

25 

24 

82.3 

8.7 

3.5 

5.5 

!»1.0 

4.9 

4.1 

81.8 

7.2 

7.0 

5 

8 

mst 

Ki.lJ 

8.5 

5.1 

8'i.4 

5.1 

8.5 

78.0 

8.5 

13.5 

20 

9 

71.2 

11.0 

9.8 

7.1 

83.1 

9.8 

7.1 

81.0 

14.1 

4.9 

3 

19 

7t.8 

U.O 

0.1 

!».5 

81.3 

3.5 

12.2 

80.9 

2.6 

16.5 

12 

16 

09.0 

18.1 

6.9 

6.0 

87.1 

8.6 

4.3 

75.9 

10.3 

13.8 
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TABLE   10.- 

-Marriages  Classified 

by  Number 

In  Order  and 

1 

4 

^umbcr  of  marrlace 

Groom 

County 

ToUl 
msr- 
rlacM 

Flnjt 

of 

both 

First 

of 
rroom 

riret 

of 
bride 

Secfwid 
or  orer 
of  both 

Sinxto 

Wid- 
owed 

TOfced 

Slvlr 

1 

parties 

onlj 

only     , 

— 



CallforoJa    

81,902 

21,747 

8,770 

2,514 

?,8n 

264S17 

2,710 

2.873 

rj.»i 

Alameda .. 

2.883 

2.088 

849 

220 

270 

2,887 

221 

275  ' 

tw 

Alpine  -- 

1 

1 

•    ••    •••    M*^         . 

1 

......~- 

1 

Amador   

50 

40 

3 

6 

2 

43 

4 

8 

45 

Butte    

23o 

171 

28 

15  1 

21 

199 

17 

19 

18S 

Oalavcraa     

SI 
51 

24 

33 

4 

6 

1  1 

1 

7 

2 

6 

28 
38 

1 
5 

2  1 
8 

25 
40 

Colusa    - 

Contra  Coeta - 

270 

186 

23 

80 

31 

209 

28 

33  : 

21ft 

Del  Norte 

25 

23 

1 

1    . 

24 

1 

«mw»^**  * 

24 

Kl  Dorado  

S3 

24 

4 

8 

2 

28 

4 

1 1 

5 

Fresno    — 

986 

719 

106 

68 

98 

825 

100 

61  1 

787 

Glenn    _ 

77  . 

58 

IS 

8  ! 

3 

66 

8 

8 

61 

Humboldt    

327 

262 

41 

15 

19 

298 

25 

9, 

967 

Imperial    

2:"^ 

196 

34 

18 

13 

230 

10 

16 

909 

Inyo       

47 
437 

81 
316 

9 
63 

5 
22 

2 

36 

40 
379 

6 
81 

2 

27 

SS8 

Kern    _ 

Kings  

207 

154 

27 

12 

14 

181 

9 

17! 

166 

Lake    

44 

62 
7,441 

32 

46 
5,220 

6 

7 
788 

1 

6 

681 

5 

8 

743 

38 

53 

6,014 

8 

5 

718 

679 

33 
5,910 

Lassen    

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

84 

55 

13 

8 

8 

68 

6 

10 

63 

Marin    

730 

450 

143 

57 

80 

598 

57 

80 

»T 

Mariposa    - 

14 

12 

2 

1. 

14 

12 

Mendocino    

216 

140 

35 

20 

15 

181 

15 

20 

166 

Merced    

148 

120 

12 

8 

8 

132 

8 

8 

IS 

Modoc    — 

75 

60 

6 

1 

4 

70 

2 

3 

06 

Mono    - 

2 

1 

1 

2 

•  •-•»»  — •• 

1 

Monterey    

19.-. 

140 

26 

17 

12 

166 

10 

19 

157 

Napa     

198 
82 

128 
67 

20 
8 

23 

4i 

27 
8 

148 
75 

28 

4 

22 
8 

131 
71 

Nevada    

Orange    

1,355 

835 

215 

119  1 

186 

1,060 

155 

150 

964 

Placer  - -- 

86 
30 

61 
23 

10 
5 

6 

9 
2 

71 
28 

8 

1 

7 
1 

67 
28 

Plumas    

Riverside    

402 

282 

41 

41 

38 

828 

42 

S7 

0 

Sacramento  

1,164 

779 

179 

88 

118 

968 

88 

123 

887 

San  Benito  

76 

57 

6 

9 

4 

68 

7 

6 

06 

San   Bernardino  

749 
1,227 

536 
803 

91 
163 

57 
126 

65! 
185 

627 
966 

75 
149 

47 
112 

686 
99 

San  I>ipRo   

San  Francisco - 

6,216 

4,711 

660 

427 

419 

5,370 

399 

447 

5,l» 

San    JoaQuIn    

715 

218 

508 
171 

96 
19 

47 
12 

64 
10 

004 
190 

51 
IS 

60 
15 

S6 
183 

Snn    Luis  Obispo.. 

San    Matoo    -— 

367 

210 

50 

81 

46 

290 

87 

40 

971 

Santa  Barbara  

311 

222 

24 

32 

83 

246 

31 

84 

2S4 

Santa  Clara  

1,142 

810 

134 

96 

100 

944 

107 

91 

906 

Santa  Cruz  

272 

194 

31 

20 

27 

225 

29 

18 

214 

153 
13 

114 

10 

18 
1 

7 

14 
2 

182 
11 

9 
2 

12 

m 
10 

Sierra    

Siskiyou        _.    

197 
201 

1.'6 
149 

28 
23 

11 
18 

14 
16 

172 
172 

8 
15 

17 
14 

157 
lOi 

Sonoma  

526 
268 

381 
206 

68 
16 

89 
22 

88 
22 

449 
224 

40 
22 

37 
22 

490 

Stanislaus    

Sutter  ^ - 

40 

33 

1 

4 

2 

84 

8 

8 

37 

Tehama  ~^ 

104 

70 

17 

6 

11 

87 

8 

9 

T6 

Trinity  

13 

8 

5 

IS 

8 

Tulare    

382 

307 

35 

17 

23 

842 

25 

15 

SS4 

Tuolumne  — - 

54 

33 

12 

1 

8 

45 

5 

4 

34 

Ventura  - 

193 

143 

21 

9 

20 

161 

20 

9 

la 

Yolo    

125 

89 

19 

6 

11 

108 

9 

8 

96 

Yuba   ^- 

96 

76 

9 

6 

6 

84 

7 

5 

81 
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Marital  Condition  of  Parties,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Counties:  1914. 


Bride 

I 

1' 
*er  cent  of  mairlages 

First        First    '  „ ^ 

Per  cent  of  grooms 

Per< 

»nt  of  brl 

des 

Flnt 

Wid- 
owed 

i     Dl- 
Torced 

of 

both 

puttee 

of 

groom 

only 

of 
brtde 
onlj 

seoona 
or  over 
of  both 

Single 

1 

Wid- 
owed 

Dl- 
Torced 

Single 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

8.179 

8,462 

71^ 

11.8 

7.9 

9.0 

83.1 

8.5 

8.4 

79.2 

10.0 

10.8 

277 

342 

70.7 

100.0 

80.0 

12.1 

7.8 

9.4 

82.8 

100.0 

86.0 

7.7 

9.5 

78.5 

100.0 

90.0 

9.6  ; 

11.9 

4 

1 

""6.0' 

10.0 

"""4'o'; 

8.0 

6.0 

8.0 

2.0 

24 

25 

72.8 

11.9 

6.4 

8.9 

84.7 

7.2 

8.1 

79.2 

10.2 

10.6 

3 

3 

77.4 

12.9 

8.2 

6.5 

90.3 

8.2 

6.6 

80.6 

9.7 

9.7 

8 

8 

61.7 

9.8 

18.7 

11.8 

74.5 

9.8 

15.7 

78.4 

6.9 

15.7 

29 

28 

68.9 

8.5 

11.1 

11.5 

77.4 

10.4 

12.2 

80.0 

9.6 

10.4 

1 

_^^^  ^^ • 

92.0 

4.0 

4.0 

•  •——••—-. 

96.0 

4.0 

96.0 

4.0 

8 

3 

72.7 

12.1 

9.1 

6.1 

84.9 

12.1 

8.0 

81.8 

9.1 

9.1 

111 

88 

72.9 

10.8 

6.9 

9.4  1 

83.7 

10.1 

6.2 

79.8 

11.3 

8.9 

7 

9 

68.8 

16.9 

10.4 

8.9 

85.7 

3.9 

10.4 

79.2 

9.1 

11.7 

80 

30, 

77.1 

12.5 

4.6 

5.8 

89.6 

7.6 

2.8 

81.6 

9.2 

9.2 

21 

26 

76.5 

13.3 

6.1 

6.1 

89.8 

3.9 

6.3 

81.6 

8.2 

10.2 

7 

4 

66.0 

19.1 

10.6 

4.8 

85.1 

10.6 

4.8 

76.6 

14.9 

8.5 

44 

55 

72.3 

14.4 

5.0 

1 

8.3 

86.7 

7.1 

6.2 

77.3 

10.1 

12.6 

17 

2<   . 

74.4 

13.0 

5.8 

6.8 

87.4 

4.4 

8.2 

80.2 

8.2 

11.6 

7 

4   ' 

72.7 

13.6 

2.3 

11.4 

86.4 

6.8 

6.8 

76.0 

15.9 

9.1 

3 

7 

74.2 

11.3 

9.7 

4.8 

85.6 

8.1 

6.4 

83.9 

4.8 

11.3 

801 

730 

70.2 

10.6 

9.2 

10.0 

80.8 

10.1 

0.1 

79.4 

10.8 

9.8 

13 

8 

65.5 

15.5 

9.5 

9.5 

81.0 

7.1 

11.9 

75.0 

15.5 

9.5 

82 

141 

61.6 

19.6 

7.8 

11.0 

81.2 

7.8 

11.0 

69.5 

11.2 

19.3 

2 

27 

85.7 
67.6 

14.3 
16.2 

100.0 
83.8 

85.7 
76.9 

14.3 
10.6 

23 

9.3 

6.9 

6.9 

9.3 

12.5 

9 

11 

81.1 

8.1 

5.4 

5.4 

89.2 

5.4 

5.4 

86.5 

6.1 

7.4 

5 

4 

86.7 

6.7 

1.8 

5.3 

93.3 

2.7 

4.0 

88.0 

6.7 

5.3 

1 
21 

50.0 
71.8 

50.0 
13.3 

^  * ' 

100.0 
85.1 

60.0 
80.6 

iV 

60.0 

17 

""b.V 

6.2 

i.i 

'  9.8 

10.8 

22 

25 

64.7 

10.1 

11.6 

13.6 

74.8 

14.1 

11.1 

76.3 

11.1 

12.6 

2 

9 

81.7 

9.7 

4.9 

3.7 

91.5 

4.9 

8.6 

86.6 

2.4 

11.0 

179 

222 

61.6 

15.9 

8.8 

13.7 

77.5 

11.4 

11.1 

70.4 

13.2 

16.4 

5 

14 

70.9 

11.6 

7.0 

10.5 

82.6 

9.3 

8.1 

77.9 

5.8 

16.3 

4 

8 

76.7 

16.7 

6.6 

93.4 

3.3 

3.3 

76.7 

13.3 

10.0 

44 

85 

70.1 

10.2 

10"2 

9.5 

80.4 

10.4 

9.2 

80.4 

10.9 

8.7 

137 

160 

66.9 

15.4 

7.6 

10.1 

82.3 

7.1 

10.6 

74.5 

11.8 

13.7 

7 

8 

75.0 

7.9 

11.8 

5.3 

82.9 

9.2 

7.9 

86.8 

9.2 

4.0 

87 

60 

71.6 

12.1 

7.6 

8.7 

83.7 

10.0 

6.8 

79.2 

11.6 

9.2 

m 

127 

66.4 

13.8 

10.8 

11.0 

78.7 

12.2 

9.1 

75.7 

13.9 

10.1 

470 

602 

75.8 

10.6 

6.9 

6.7 

86.4 

6.4 

7.2 

82.7 

7.6 

9.7 

83 

77 

71.0 

13.4 

6.6 

9.0 

&4.5 

7.1 

8.4 

77.6 

11.6 

10.8 

15 

20 

78.6 

8.7 

6.5 

7.3 

87.1 

6.0 

6.9 

83.9 

6.9 

9.2 

86 

61 

66.4 

18.6 

8.5 

12.5 

79.0 

10.1 

10.9 

73.9 

9.5 

16.6 

27 

80 

71.4 

7.7 

10.8 

10.6 

79.1 

10.0 

10.9 

81.7 

8.7 

9.6 

105 

129 

70.9 

11.7 

8.6 

8.8 

82.6 

9.4 

8.0 

79.5 

9.2 

11.3 

27 

31 

71.8 

11.4 

7.4 

9.9 

82.7 

10.7 

6.6 

78.7 

9.9 

11.4 

11 

21 

74.5 

11.8 

4.6 

9.1 

86.3 

5.9 

7.8 

79.1 

7.2 

13.7 

2 

1 

76.9 

7.7 

15.4 

81.6 

15.4 

76.9 

15.4 

7.7 

14 

26 

74.1 

13.2 

5.6 

7.1 

87.3 

4.1 

""'8.6 

79.7 

7.1 

1.3.2 

15 

24 

74.1 

11.4 

6.5 

8.0 

85.0 

7.4 

7.0 

80.G 

7.5 

11. I> 

49 

57 

72.5 

12.9 

7.4 

7.2 

8.'..4 

7.6 

7.0 

79.9 

9.3 

10.8 

24 

14 

77.6 

6.0 

8.2 

8.2 

83.6 

8.2 

8.2 

83.8 

9.0 

6.2 

2 

1 

82.5 

2.6 

10.0 

5.0 

a".o 

7..-> 

7.5 

92.5 

5.0 

2.5 

12 

16 

67.3 

16.3 

5.8 

10.6 

83.0 

7.7 

8.7 

73.1 

11.5 

15.4 

1 

4 

29 

61.5 
80.4 

38.5 
9.2 

100.0 

80.5 

61.5 

84.8 

7.7 
7.6 

3f).8 

29 

4.4 

6.0 

0.0 

.'?.9 

7.6 

18 

7 

61.1 

22.2 

1.9 

U.8 

8.3.3 

D.3 

7.4 

62.0 

24.1 

13.0 

23 

18 

74.1 

10.9 

4.7 

10.3 

ai.o 

10.3 

4.7 

78.8 

11.9 

9.3 

15 

15 

71.2 

15.2 

4.8 

8.8 

86.1 

7.2 

6.4 

76.0 

12.0 

12.0 

3 

12 

78.1 

9.4 

6.3 

6.2 

87.5 

7.3 

5.2 

84.4 

3.1 

12.6 
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TABLE    11.— Brides  Classified   by   Race,    Nativity,   and    Marital   Condition,  with 
Per  Cent  Distribution  by  MarlUI  Condition,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1915. 


Bridn 


Percent 


llei •graphic  division,  aiij  rac* 
ur  nativity  of  l*riJe 


Total 


8iugle 


Wl  lowed;  Divorced      Slaght      Widowed  Wnnred 


465  ' 


The  State 31,451  24,610  8,1»  3.682 

White 30,011  23,341  3,061  3,619 

Bom  in  CaUlomia 10,800  9,107  589  1,113 

Born  in  other  states ia,€BS  9,982  1,656  2,041 

Foreign  bom 5,574  4,302  807 

Nod  Caucasian 1.440  1,289  108  63 

Northern  CaUfomia  ..- 2.497  1,993  224  280 

White    2,444  1,945  221  278 

Bom  in  CaUfornla 1.411  1.206  79  126 

Bom  in  other  statei? 715  50b  90  117 

Foreign  bom  318  281  62  35 

Non-Caucasian 53  48  8  2 


78.2 

773 
84.3 
72.9 
77.2 
88.1 

79.8 
79.6 
86.5 
71.0 
72.6 
90.6 


lOil 

10.2 

5.4 

12.1 

14.5 

7.5 

9.0 
9.0 
5U} 
12.6 
16.4 
5.6 


1L7 

110 

10.S 

15.0 

&3 

4.4 

lU 
11.4 

8.9 
16.4 
lU 

S.S 


Coast   counties   1,260  1.007  U6            146  79.4            9.1          UJ 

White    1.237  975  116            146  78.8  '          9.4          UJ& 

Born  in   California. 724  619  36             69  |  85.6  i          5.0          »^ 

Bom  in  other  states 306  204  45             67  66.7  j        14.7         18-6 

Foreign  born 207  15fi  35             20  78.4  '        16.9          9.7 

Non-Caucasian  32  32   ^1      lOaO 


Interior  counties \ 

White 

Born    in    California 

Born  in  other  states __. 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian  


Central   Califomla   

White 

Born  in  Califomla... 
Bom  in  other  states. 

Foreign  bom 

Non-Caucasian    


San  Francisco — 

White    - - 

Born  la   California 

Born  in  other  stated! 

Foreign   born _ _.. 

Non-Caucasian 


Other  bay  counties... 
While 

Born   in   California-,. 
Bom  In  olhCi"  states. 

Foreign   born 

Non-Caucasian  _ 


Coast   counties   

White    

Bom  in  California.. 
Born  In  other  states. 

Foreign  born 

Non-Caucasian  ». . 


Interior  counties 

Whit43    

Born  in  California... 
Born  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bom  

Non-Caucasian  


1.228 

1.207 

687 

409 

111 

21 

17,328 
16.234 
7,277 
5,533 
3,424 
1,0>4 

6,817 

5,88y 
2,443 

131« 

1.628 

928 

4,152 
4,076 
1,935 
1,350 
791 
76 

1,665 
1.654 

867 

531 

256 

11 

4,694 
4,015 
2,032 
1,834 
749 
79 


966 
970 
687 
304 
79 
16 

13.669 
12,652 
6,087 
3,8^ 
2,663 
1,017 

5,433 
4,534 
2,015 
1,202 
1,317 
899 

3,199 

3,146 

1,615 

960 

601 

53 

1,313 

1,307 

744 

336 

197 

6 

3,724 
3,666 
1,713 
1.384 
568 
69 


lOB 

105 

43 

45 

17 

3 

1,606 

1,554 

397 

709 

448 

62 

583 
566 
132 

257 

in 

17 

414 
396 
113 
168 
116 
18 

151 

148 

33 

79 

36 

8 

458 
444 

119 

205 

120 

14 


134 
182 

57 
60 
16 

2 

2,053 

2,028 

793 

912 

298 

26 

801 
789 
296 
359 
134 
12 

639 
684 
207 
252 
76 
6 

201 

199 

90 

86 

23 

2 

612 
506 
200 
246 
61 
6 


80.3 
80.4 
86.4 
74.3 
71.2 
76.2 

78.9 
TlJi 
83.6 
70.2 
78.8 
03.0 

79.7 
77.0 
82.6 
66.1 
80.9 
90.9 

77.0 
77.2 
83.6 
68.9 
76.0 
09.7 

783 
79.0 
85.8 
68.9 
76.9 
64.6 

793 
79.4 
843 
76.6 
763 
74.7 


83 

8.7 

63 

U.O 

163 

143 

9.3 
9.6 
6.5 
123 
18.1 
4.7 

83 
93 
6.4 
14.1 
10.9 
13 

lao 

9.7 

63 

12.4 

143 

28.7 

9Ji 

9.0 

33 

14.9 

14J 

273 

93 

9.6 

5.9 

113 

16.0 

17.7 


10.9 
10.9 

8.S 
14.7 
1S3 

9.5 

113 
lf.5 
10.9 
17.0 
8.6 
23 

U.7 
1S.4 
lid 
19.8 
fti 
U 

13.9 
Ui 
10.7 
1&7 
9.5 
6.6 

12.1 
12.0 
10.4 
16.2 
9.0 
ISi 

109 

lU 

93 

lis 
$^ 

7J 
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TABLE   11.— Brides  Classified   by   Race,    Nativity,   and    IMarital   Condition,   with   Per 
Cent  Distribution  by  Marital  Condition,  for  Geographic  Division:  1915 — Concluded. 


Geographic  division,  and  race 
or  nativity  of  bride 


Soatbem  Oallfornis  

White    - 11,333 

Born  in  California 

Born  in  other  states.. _ 

Foreign  born 

Non-Caucasian 


Los  Angeles 

White    

Bom  in  California 

Bom  in  other  states. 

Foreign  bom  

Non-Caucasian  


Other  counties 

White    

Bom  in  California 

Bora  in  other  states.. 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian 


Northern  and  Central  California... 
White    

Bom  In  California 

Bora  in  other  states 

Foreign  bora _ 

Non-Caacasian 


Coast  counties .... 

White    

Born  in  Calif oraia.. 

Born  In  other  states. 

Foreign  bora  

Non-Caucasian  


Interior  counties 

White    - 

Bora  In  Califoraia 

Bora  in  other  states... 

Foreign  bora 

Non-Caucasian 


Metropolitan   area    

White 

Born  in  Califoraia _ 

Bora  In  other  states 

Foreign  bora 

Non-Caucasian 

Rural   counties _ __ 

White - 

Bora  In  Califoraia 

Bora  In  other  states _ 

Foreign  bora  

Non-Caucasian  -^ 


Total 

Bri 
Single 

des 
Widowed 

1,329 

'1 

i 
1 

DlTorced 

\ 
1 

1,349] 

Per  cent 

Single 
77.0 

1 
Widowed  E 

11.4 

Hvorced 

1                                    * 

1 

11,626 

8,948 

11.6 

11,333 

8,744 

1,276 

1,313   , 

77.2 

11.2 

11.6 

2,121 

1314 

113 

194 

85.5 

5.3 

9.2 

7,380 

5,542 

8E6 

S82 

75.1 

11.6 

13.3 

1.832 

1,388 

307 

137 

75.8 

16.7 

7.6 

293 

204 

53 

36 

69.6 

18.1 

12.3 

6,981 

5,468 

785 

728 

78.3 

11.3 

10.4 

6,777 

5.332 

741 

704 

78.7 

10.9 

10.4 

1,119 

971 

54 

94 

86.8 

4.8 

8.4 

4,483 

3,475 

482 

526 

77.5 

10.8 

11.7 

1,175 

886 

206 

84  1 

75.4 

17.4 

7.2 

201 

136 

44 

24 

1 

66.7 

21.6 

11.7 

4,645 

3,480 

544 

621 

74.9 

11.7  ' 

13.4 

4,556, 

3,412 

535 

609 

74.9 

11.7 

13.4 

1,002  ! 

843 

50 

100  : 

84.1 

6.9 

ID.O 

2,8»7 

2,067 

374 

456 

71.4 

12.9 

15.7 

6o7 

502 

102 

53 

76.4 

16.5 

8.1 

89 

68 

9 

12 

76.4 

10.1 

13.6 

19,825 

15,662 

1,830 

2,333 

79.0 

9.2 

11.8 

18,678 

14,597 

1,775 

2,306 

78.2 

9.6 

12.3 

8,688 

7,293 

476 

919   1 

83.9 

6.5 

10.6 

6,248 

4,S90 

799 

1,059 

70.3 

12.8 

16.9 

3,742 

2,914 

500 

328 

77.9 

13.3 

8.8 

1,147 

1,065 

55 

27 

92.9 

4.8 

2.3 

13,903 

10,952 

1,2<M 

1,667 

78.8 

9.1  ' 

12.1 

12,856 

9,962 

1,226 

1,668 

77.5 

9.6 

13.0 

5,969 

4,993 

314 

662 

83.6 

5.3 

11.1 

4,005 

2,702 

549 

754 

67.5 

13.7  ! 

18.8 

2,882 

2,267 

363 

252 

78.7 

12.6 

8.7 

1,047 

990 

38 

19 

94.6 

3.6 

1.8 

6,922 

4.710 

566 

616 

79.5 

9.6  i 

10.9 

5.822 

4,635 

549 

638 

79.6 

9.4 

11.0 

2,719 

2,300 

162 

257 

84.6 

6.0 

9.4 

2,243 

1.688 

250 

305 

75.3 

11.1 

13.6 

860 

647 

137 

76 

75.3 

15.9 

8.8 

100 

75 

17 

8 

75.0 

17.0 

8.0 

10,009 

8,632 

997 

1,340 

78.7 

9.1 

12.2 

0,965 

7,6SO 

062 

1,323 

77.1 

9.6 

13.3 

4,378 

3,«W 

215 

503 

82.9 

5.6 

11.5 

3,168 

2,1.^ 

425 

611 

67.3 

13.4 

19.3 

2,419 

1,918 

2!^2 

2m 

79.3 

12.1 

H.a 

1,0(M 

9G2 

35 

17 

94.8 

3.5 

1.7 

8,H,"X) 

7,030 

833 

993 

79.4 

D.4 

11.2 

8,713 

6,917 

813 

983 

79.4 

9.3 

11.3 

4,310 

3,66.3 

231 

416 

85.0 

5.4 

9.6 

3,080 

2,258 

374 

448 

73.3 

12.1 

14.6 

1,323 

996 

208 

119 

75.3 

15.7 

9.0 

143 

113 

20 

10 

79.0 

14.0 

7.0 

4^»0 
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TABLE  12.--ertdes  Cto— iffccd   by 
Cent  OigtfibutloA  by   MarHal 


Race.   NaUvlty  a«4 


Marital   Condition,  wfth  Per 
Ooographlc  DIvlsioffw:  1f14. 


or  raur.ty  'jC  ' nj» 


Tbe   8Cat« 


TouJ 


Jl;«ff 


White »,4<5 

Born   In   CaHforr.ia , 11,<;73 

Bfjrn  m  otf**T  »tat*-* IS^IB 

Fort-'.KD    \tt>T\i 6.1-6 

NoQ  Ca !>/&«] aii    1,457 

Nort^)em    California    2,650 

Wl.ite    -  „ 2,se8 

B'^m    in    Californja 1,440 

B<jrn  in  oth'r  ^tati'• 794 

ForHifn   tK^rn 354 

Non  Caiir-aBian    - <tt 

rv>a8t   count i*-!    l,a4'* 

WMte 1,330 

lUtm   Jn   raliforiila, 745 

B^>rn   In  other  6tatf-^ 317 

yorf-ii?n   f><irn   238 

N'un-Caii*  iLKiuri -.  1& 

Interior   count  !*•<*    1,301 

\\hitc 1,2'8 

H<*rn   In   California.  _ 095 

IJorn   In  otiMr  ctalc*-.. 447 

Forrljfn    ^Mi^n    IIC 

Non  C'auca>iian    -- 43 

(Vritral    California    17,318 

White 16,S42 

Itorn    In    California 7,430 

IJorn    In   other   statet*. 5,015 

Foreign  born   _ 3,797 

NonC.'aucapian    - 1,076 

8un   Francisco 0.210 

Wlillo 5,332 

liorn    In    California 2,314 

IW.rn   In  other  Ptatc^ 1,324 

Kort'Ign   bom   1,604 

Non  CJaiicnxinn    8&4 

Other   bay   conntic? _ 4,250 

White    4.168 

Horn   In   (California... 2,010 

Horn   In  otijer  t»tatc« \,2bi< 

Foreign   born   870 

Non  (Jnucaslan    - --  ^2 

('oaht    counties \,{*<^ 

While    1.888 

IJorn    In   (California.- 985 

Horn   In  other  8tale^ _ ri38 

Foreign   born SfJS 

Non  CaucaHiun   -  15 

Interior   counties    - 4,949 

White    4,854 

Horn    In    California 2,121 

Horn    In    other   states l,80r> 

Forel^in    born    8^i8 

N<»n  Oaneafllan 9'* 


Sii«l» 

.^ 

DlVWHl 

Slad* 

WUofMd  DNoRwl 

Ei,3Sl 

3,179 

3.162 

79^ 

VbSi 

IM 

luez 

3.0O 

3JW 

78.9 

IOlO 

U.1 

9.439 

631 

1,003 

8&2 

5.7 

9J 

9,044 

1,612 

1,927 

73^ 

12.2 

lU 

4>40 

sno 

449 

793 

lt9 

7J 

1,238 

196 

83 

^JO 

9J 

5.7 

2,U7 

230 

903 

ns 

8.7 

11.4 

2/163 

224 

3tn 

79.7 

8-7 

11.6 

1.213 

88 

139 

84^ 

6.1 

9.7 

569 

m 

139 

71.7 

103 

17i 

281 

50 

23 

79.4 

14.1 

6i 

» 

6 

2 

87.1 

9.7 

t2 

1.069 

133 

147 

79.2 

9.9 

lOJ 

1.062 

131 

146 

79.2 

93 

ILO 

624 

S3 

68 

833 

7.1 

9.1 

237 

46 

C4 

68.3 

1S.S 

18.4 

192 

32 

14 

8ri.7 

13-4 

IS 

16 

2 

1 

84.2 

10.5 

U 

1,048 

97 

156 

80.5 

IS 

ito 

l.t^O 

93 

155 

89.3 

7.4 

Its 

589 

35 

71 

813 

6.0 

loi 

332 

40 

75 

74.3 

8.9 

16^ 

89 

18 

9 

76.7 

15Ji 

7.8 

38 

4 

1 

8&4 

9.3 

2J 

13,820 

1,596 

1,902 

793 

9.2 

U.0 

12345 

1,534 

1363 

79.1 

9.4 

11.5 

6,282 

440 

708 

84.6 

5.9 

9.5 

8,528 

639 

848  , 

70.4 

12.7 

16.9 

3,085 

455 

807 

79.9 

12i) 

8.1 

975 

62 

39 

90.6 

53 

lA 

.5.138 

476 

602   ' 

82.7 

7.6 

9.7 

4,282 

457 

593 

80.3 

&6 

11.1 

1,977 

135 

202 

%.5 

53 

a7 

904 

165 

255 

68.3 

12.5 

W.1 

1,401 

157 

136 

82.7 

9.3 

&0 

866 

19 

»  , 

96.8  1 

2.2 

IJ) 

3,258 

420 

572 

76.7 

9.9 

18.4 

3,207 

404 

557 

76.9 

9.7 

18.4 

1,861 

121 

288 

82.2 

6.0 

IIJ 

883 

170 

235 

68.6  1 

135 

V^ 

C73  I 

113 

84 

77.4 

13.0 

U 

51 

16 ; 

1 

15 

62.2 

19.5 

\U 

1,528 

171 

204 

80.3 

9.0 

ia7 

1,518 

169 

201 

80.4 

9.0 

lae 

863 

44 

78 

87.6 

4.6 

IS 

379 

68 

91 

70.5 

12.6 

16> 

276 

57 

32 

75.6 

15.6 

as 

^"i 

2 

8 

66.7 

1 

13.3 

2(^0 

1 
3,896  1 

529 

1 

524 

78.7 

10.7 

lae 

3,838 

604 

512 

79.1 

10.4 

10.6 

1,791 

140 

190 

84.4 

6.6 

9.0 

1,302 

286 

267 

73.0 

12.7 

14J 

Cis) 

128 

65 

78.9 

143 

64 

58  , 

25 

12 

1 

61.1 

36.3 

12.fi 
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TABLE  12.— Brides   Classified   by    Race,   Nativity   and    Marital   Condition,   with    Per 
Cent  Distribution  by  Marital  Condition,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1914 — Concluded. 


Geocraphlc  division,  and  race 
or  natlvltjr  of  brld« 


Total 


Brides 


Single 


Widowed 


Divorced     Single 


Percent 


Widowed 


Divorced 


Soatbem   CalJfornls 11,934 

White   ;  11,615 

Bom  In  California '<  2,208 

Bom  In  other  etates >—  7,374 

Pordgn  bom  ^  2,088 

Kon-Caucaaian  310 


Los  Angeles 

White    

Bora    In    California... 
Bora   In  other  states. 

Foreign  bom  .— 

Kon-Caoeaslan  


Other  counties   

White 

Born    In    California... 
Bora   In   other  states. 

Foreign  born  _ 

Non-Caucasian  


Nortbem    and    Central    California.  . 

White    .„ „ 

Bora    in    Oaliforaia 

Born  In  other  states. i 

Foreign    bora    I 

Non-Caucasian  


Coast  counties  

White , 

Bora  In  California 

Bora   In  other  states.. 

Foreign  bora  _ 

Non-Caucasian  


Interior  counties  

White   

Bora  In  Oaliforaia... 
Bora  In  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian  


Metropolitan    area    . 
White 

Bora  In  California.. 
Born  in  other  states. 

Foreign  bora  

Non-Caueaslan  


Rural   counties    

White    

Bora  in  Oaliforaia 

Bora   In  other  states. 

Foreign  bora  

Non-Caucasian  


7.4  »1 
7,211 
1.251 
4.618 
1,342 
230 

4,4d» 
4,404 

9r2 
2,750 

696 
89 

19.968 
18.83() 

8,870 
5,8f«> 

4.ir.i 

1,138 


13,718 

10,993 

12.718 

10,06« 

6.<»64 

.'i,ll.'> 

3,497 

2,1(13 

3,167 

2,512 

l,(M)fl 

93:{ 

0,250 
6.112 
2,816 
2,312 

138 

10,106 

4,324 

2,'512 
2,564 

Vim 

9,502 

4,'>46 

3,197 

1,5K7 

172 


0,324  I 
9,115 
1,M4 
5,547 
1,624 
209 

5.910 
5,762 
1,112 
3,553 
1,007 
148 

3,414 
3,373 

832 
1,904 

527 
61 

15,937 
11,908 
7,495 
4,097 
3,316 
1,029 


4,944 

4,818 

2,380 

1,694 

774 

96 

8,396 
7,48f* 
8.628 
1,787 
2.074 
907 

7,.541 
7,419 
3,*^i7 
2^W> 
1,212 
122 


1,353 

1,285 

108 

887 
295 

68 

801 
753 

61 
511 
181 

48 

552 
5.32 

42 
376 
111 

20 

1,826 

1.758 

52S 

725 

505 

08 

1.200 

1.161 

.'«'>•{ 

41*» 

3'>9 

39 

02^5 

[m 

175 

276 

116 

29 

890 
^61 
2^6 
:«5 
270 
3,> 

930 
8J>7 
'271 

2:r> 
33 


1.257 

1.215 

150 

910 

119 

42 

730 

666 

78 

554 

64 

84 

527 
519 

78 
386 

55 
8 

2.aj5 

2.161 

847 

987 

330 

41 

1.525 
1.197 

5W) 
045 

28 
680 

<;o7 

261 
312 

a 

13 

1.174 

1.150 

440 

490 

220 

24 

1,031 
1,011 

uri 

4!C 
110 

17 


78.2 

7a4 

88.2 
75.2 
79.7 
65.5 

79.4 
79.9 
88.9 
76.9 
81.7 
64.3 

76.0 
76.1 
87.1 
72.4 

75.7 
08.5 

79.8 
79.2 
84.5 
70.5 
79.9 
90.4 

80.1 
79.1 

84.5 
68.7 
80.3 
93.3 

79.1 
71».3 
84.5 
73.3 
78.7 
69.6 

8f).2 
76.8 
83.9 
(J8.4 
8O.0 
93.9 

79.4 
79.5 
&J.1 
72.3 
78.3 
70.9 


11.8 
11.1 
4.7 
12.0 
14.5 
21.3 

10.8 
10.4 
4.9 
11.1 
13.5 
20.9 

12.3 
12.1 
4.4 
13.6 
16.4 
22.5 

9.2 
9.3 
6.0 
12.5 
12.2 
6.0 

8.8 
9.1 
5.8 
12.8 
11.3 
3.9 

10.0 
9.8 
6.2 
11.9 
14.8 
21.0 

8.0 
9.1 
5.9 
12.8 
10.5 
3.6 

9.8 

9.0 

6.0 

12.2 

14.8 

19.2 


10.5 
10.5 
.7.1 
12.8 
5.8 
13.2 

9.8 
9.7 
6.2 

12.0 
4.8 

14.8 

11.7 

11.8 

8.2 

14.0 

7.9 

9.0 

11.0 

11.5 

9.5 

17.0 

7.0 

3.6 

11.1 

11.8 

9.7 

18.5 

8.4 

2.8 

10.9 

10.9 

9.3 

14.8 

6.5 

9.4 


11.2 
12.1 
10.2 
18.8 
S.G 
2.5 

10.8 

10.9 

8.9 

1.5.5 

0.9 

9.9 


27—26023 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  SXATS  BOABD  OT  HEAIVTH. 


CliwWod   by  Marital  CoAdltioci  and   Nativity,  with  Per 
by  Nativity,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  191S. 


Total 

WMtel 

-*- 

Faretcn 

Owe  ay*:  if   :Tn.^.»c  «.=*! 

Don  la 
cau- 

f«tfa 

Bora  la 

Boni  in 
CalJ- 
tarriM. 

Bam  In 
other 
st&tci 

Foicicn 
ton 

The  State 

mj»i 

1M09 

13,08 

5,574 

36.0 

45.4 

i&e 

s-n^ 

23441 

xasi 

94(17 
1413 

9,982 
1,655 
2,0a 

4.SQS 
807 

466 

S0.O 
19Jt 
30^ 

42.6 
544 

66.4 

l&l 

In<orre»l    _           __    .._    

26.5 
124 

\«.«-th^ni    c^iifnrrla    

2,444 

i;945 

221 

2iS 

1.411 

i,a» 

79 
126 

715 

506 

90 

U7 

318 

231 

52 

35 

57.7 
45.3 

294 

26.1 
4a7 
42.1 

134 

Wi«iow*^ 

lK\t,rt*ti 

U4 
23.5 

12.6 

<'oa«t    roanties    

S-ipii-    .     

Wi.jowfil    _                                            _     _ 

i,sr 

116 
146 

724 

619 

» 

69 

306 

904 

45 

57 

207 

152 

35 

58,5 
63^ 
31.0 
47.3 

2tJ» 
21L9 
384 
394 

16.7 
15^ 
30.2 

Wiorml 

13.7 

Ifllrrior  coimtia 

Sir^tr^r    .„ 

WM  *w#^l    

I>ii-on«l 

uaor 
iti» 

132 

687 

587 

43 

57 

409 

SIM 

45 

60 

Ul 
79 
17 
15 

56.9 
60^ 

43.2 

SS4 
31.3 
424 
45.4 

9.2 

16.2 
1L4 

CVDtral    California 

.*NingIe 

Widowed    _                        .                  _ 

16,234 

12.652 

1,5W 

2,088 

7,277 

6.087 

397 

7W 

5.533 

S.882 

7W 

942 

S.424 

2.683 

448 

298 

44^ 

48.1 
25.6 
39a 

S4.1 
30.7 
454 
464 

21.1 
214 

2SJ 

Diforrrft 

14.4 

San   Francisco  

Single     .      __       ^   ^               .       

5,869 
4,584 

566 
789 

4,076 

8,146 

396 

534 

2.443 

2.015 
132 
296 

1,935 

1,615 

113 

207 

I3I8 

1,202 

257 

S50 

1,350 
990 
168 
2S2 

1.628 

1,517 

177 

134 

791 

601 

U5 

73 

4L5 
44.4 
234 
37^ 

47.5 
51.3 
2S.5 

3&8 

304 
134 
45.4 
45.5 

33a 
294 
4L4 

474 

27.6 
2»J 

Widowed 

Divorced    _                       .                 _ 

SIJ 
17.0 

Otber   bay   counties 

Single    . 

19.4 
19a 

Widowed 

Divorced 

29J 
14.0 

Coast  connties . 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced    

1,654 

1,307 

148 

199 

867 

744 

S3 

90 

531 
SS6 

79 
86 

2S6 

197 

36 

23 

52.4 
56.9 
224 
45.2 

32.1 
28.0 
53.4 
434 

15.1 
2U 

ii-e 

Interior  counties 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced    

4,615 

3,665 

444 

506 

2,082 

i.n3 

119 
200 

1.834 

1,384 

205 

245 

749 
568 

120 
61 

44.0 
46.7 
264 
39.5 

394 
S74 
464 
48.4 

164 
154 

27.0 
12.1 

Southern   Cslifornia 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced    

11.333 
8,744 
1,276 
1.313 

2.121 

1.814 

113 

1»4 

7.880 

5.542 

866 

962 

1,832 

1,S8B 

307 

137 

18.7 

20.7 

84 

144 

66.1 
63.4 
67.1 
744 

164 
154 
24a 

10.4 

Los   Angeles 

Single 

Widowed    

Divorced    

6,777 

6,332 

741 

704 

1,119 

971 

54 

94 

4.483 

3,475 

482 

526 

1,175 

886 

205 

84 

164 

18.2 

74 

13.4 

664 
654 
65.0 
74.7 

17J 
16-6 

27.7 
lli» 

Other   counties    

Widowed   

4,556 

3,412 

535 

609 

i.ooe 

843 

59 

100 

2.897 

2.067 

374 

456 

667 

502 

102 

53 

22.0 
24.7 
11.0 
16.4 

63.6 
00.6 
69.9 
74.9 

14.4 

14.7 
19.1 

Divorced    

8.7 

Northern  and  Central  California 

Single    „ 

Widowed   

Divorced    

18,678 

14,507 

1,776 

2,306 

12.856 
9,062 
1,226 
1,668 

8,688 

7,293 

476 

919 

5,969 

4,998 

314 

662 

6.248 

4.390 

799 

1.060 

4.005 
2,702  , 
540 

754  1 

3.742 

2,914 

600 

328 

2.882 

2.9S7 

863 

252 

464 
49.9 
264 
89.9 

46.4 
60.1 
254 
89.7 

33.5 
30.1 
45.0 
454 

314 
27.1 
444 
454 

S0.0 
20.0 
2S.2 
144 

22.4 

224 
».6 
15.1 

Coast   counties   » - 

Single    

Wldowe<i    

Divorced    I 

Interior  counties  — 

Single    _ 

5,822 

4,635 

549 

638 

2,719  , 
2,800 

162 

267 

2.243 

1,688 

250 

805 

860 
647 
137 

76 

46.7 
494 
29.5 
404 

38.5 
86.4 
454 

474 

UJ8 
14.0 

Widowed    ^ - 

Divorced - 

25.0 
114 

Metropolitan   area 

Single    - - 

Widowed   -    - 

9,965 

7,680 

962 

1,323 

8,713 

6,917 

818 

983 

4,378  1 
8,630 
245 
508 

4,810 

8,663 

281 

416 

3,168 

2,132 

425 

611 

8.060 

2.^8 

874 

448 

2,419 

1,918 

292 

200 

1.328 
996 
206 
U9 

43.9 
474 
254 
38.0 

^.5 
63.0 
2&4 

424 

314 
27.7 
444 
46.2 

^4 
32.6 
46.0 
45.6 

214 
25.0 
SOJ 

Divorced    - - t 

154 

Rural   counties   _    

15.2 

Single    _ 

Widowed   >    : 

14.4 

2S.6 

Divorced    .  i 

12.1 
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TABLE  14.— White   Brides  Classified   by   Marital  Condition   and   Nativity,  with   Per 
Cent  Distribution  by  Nativity,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1914. 


a«offniphlc  division,  and 
m»riUl  condition  of  bride 


White  brides 


Per  cent 


The  Ststc 

Single 

Widowed 

Dfrorced . 

Northern   California   .. 

Slncle   

Widowed 

Divorced    


Coast  coantles 

Single    

Widowed  

Divorced    


Interior  counties 

Single    ; 

Widowed   j 

DiTorced    

Central   California 

Single    

Widowed 

Divorced    — „ 


San    Frandsco 

Single   

Widowed  

Divorced 


Other  bay   counties. 

Single 

Widowed   _ 

Divorced 


Coast  counties  _. 

Single   

Widowed   

Divorced    


Interior  counties 

Single 

Widowed  

Divorced    


Sonthem   California 

Single 

Widowed   

Divorced    


Ix)s  Angeles  .. 

Single   

Widowed   - 

Divorced    _ 


Other  counties 

Single   

Widowed 

Divorced    


Northern  and  Central  California 

Single   - 

Widowed 

Divorced - _ 

Coast  counties 

Shigle  

Widowed 

Divorced    


Interior  counties 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced    


Metropolitan   area 

Single   

Widowed 

Divorced    — 


Rural   counties 

-Single   

Widowed    

DiToroed    


ToUl 


80,446 

24,028 
8.04S 
8.879 

2,688 

2,063 

224 

801 

1,880 

1.068 

181 

146 

1,258 

1,010 

93 

156 

16,242 

12,845 

1,584 

1,868 

5,832 

4,282 

467 

503 

4,168 

8,207 

404 

657 

1.888 

1,518 

169 

201 

4.854 

3.838 
504 
512 

11,615 
9,115 
1,285 
1.215 

7,211 

5,762 

753 

606 

4.404 

8,353 

532 

519 

18,830 

14,908 

1,758 

2,164 

12,718 

10,060 

1,161 

1,497 

6,112 

4.848 
597 
667 

9,500 

7,189 

ST.l 

1,150 

0.:i.TO 
7,41f> 

1,014 


I  Born  In 
Cali- 
fornia 


11,078 

9,489 

681 

1,006 

1,440 

1,218 

88 

189 

745 

624 

58 

68 

696 

689 

85 

71 

7.480 

6,282 

440 

706 

2,314 

1,977 

186 

202 

2,010 

1,661 

121 

238 

065 

863 

44 

78 

2,121 

1,791 

140 

190 

2,203 

1,944 

103 

156 

1,251 

1,112 

61 

78 

952 

832 

42 

78 

8,870 

7,495 

528 

847 

6,054 

5,115 

353 

586 

2316 

2,880 

175 

261 

4,324 
3.628 

440 

3,867 
272 
407 


Born  In 
other 
states 


13,188 

9,644 
1,612 
1,927 

794 

569 

86 

139 

847 

237 

46 

64 

447 

832 

40 

75 

6.015 

3,528 

639 

848 

1324 
904 
166 
265 

1,288 
883 
170 
235 

538 

879 

68 

91 

1,865 

1,362 

236 

267 

7,374 

6,547 

887 

940 

4,618 

8,553 

511 

564 

2.766 

1,904 

376 

386 

5309 

4.097 

725 

987 

3,497 
2.403 

440 
645 

2312 

1,694 

276 

342 

2.612 

1,787 

400 

3,107 
2,r?io 

497 


Foielgn 
bom 


6,189 

4,940 
800 
449 

864 

281 

60 

28 

238 

192 

82 

14 

116 

89 

18 

9 

8,797 

3,035 

456 

807 

1.094 

1,401 

157 

186 

870 

673 

118 

81 

365 

27d 

57 

32 

868 

685 

128 

55 

2,038 

1,624 

295 

119 

1,342 

1,097 

181 

64 

696 

527 

114 

55 

4.151 

3,316 

505 

330 

8,167 
2.642 

3r.9 

266 

774 
146 

64 

2,564 

2,074 

270 

220 

1,:»87 

1,2(2 

235 

110 


Bom  in 
Cali- 
fornia 


86.4 

893 
20.7 
29.7 

56.6 
68.8 
893 
46.2 

66.0 
69.3 
40.5 
46.6 

663 
583 
373 
463 

46.7 
48.9 
28.7 
88.0 

48.4 
46.2 
29.5 
84.1 

48.2 
613 
29.9 
42.7 

52.2 
56.8 
26.0 
383 

48.7 
46.7 
27.8 
87.1 

19.0 

21.8 

8.0 

123 

17.4 

193 

8.1 

11.2 

213 

243 

7.9 

16.0 

47.1 
50.3 
30.0 
39.1 

47.6 
60.8 
30.4 
39.1 

46.1 
49.1 
29.3 
39.1 

45.5 
48.4 
29.7 
38.3 

48.7 
^2A 
30.3 
40.1 


Bom  in 
other 
states 


483 

40.1 
53.0 
673 

80.7 
27.6 
88.4 
463 

26.1 
22.5 
85.1 
43.8 

86.5 
82.9 
43.0 
48.4 

30.9 
27.5 
413 
453 

24.8 
21.1 
86.1 
48.0 

80.9 
273 
42.1 
42.2 

28.6 
2S.0 
40.3 
45.8 

38.4 
35.5 
46.8 
52.2 

63.5 
60.9 
69.0 
77.4 
64.0 
61.7 
67.9 
79.6 

62.6 
50.5 
70.7 
74.4 

80.9 
27.5 
41.3 
45.6 

27.5 
23.9 
38.7 
43.1 

373 
34.9 
46.2 
51.3 

27.5 
23.0 
38.9 
42.6 

31.3 
31.1 
43.5 
49.0 


Foreisn 
bora 


20.3 

20.6 
263 
13.8 

18.7 

13.6 

22.3 

73 

173 

18.2 

24.4 

9.6 

9.2 

8.8 

19.4 

5.8 

23.4 
23.6 
29.7 
16.5 

813 
82.7 
84.4 
22.9 

20.0 
21.0 
28.0 
15.1 

19.3 
18.2 
83.7 
153 

17.9 
17.8 
25.4 
10.7 

17.5 

17.8 

23.0 

9.8 

18.6 

10.0 

21.0 

9.2 

153 
15.7 
21.4 
10.6 

22.0 
22.2 
28.7 
16.3 

24.9 
2'>.3 

30.0 
17.8 

16.1 

16.0 

24.5 

93 

27.0 
27.7 
31.4 
19.1 

17.0 

16.8 
26  2 
10.9 
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TAB4.E  15 


CtaMHied  by  Rac«  and  Nativity,  with  Per  Cent 


Total  bci<)cs.  11>15 


TaCftl 


California    


AlaiDMa    

Alpine 

Amador 

Bctt« 

CalATCras   _. 


ColQsa 

Contra   Costi 

Del  Norte 

£i  Dorado  .. 
Fresno    

Glenn 

Humboldt    _. 

Imperial 

Inyo    

Kern 


KIngB 

Lake 

Lasi^n    

Los   Ang<-les 
Madera    


Marin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino    .. 

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono  - 

Monterey 

Napa   

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside 

Sacramento   . 
San   Benito  . 


8an   Bernardino   . 

San  IMego   

San  Francisco  >— 

San  Joaquin  

Son   Luis   Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa    Clara    

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta    

Sierra    

SiHklyou    - 

Soinno _. 

Sonoma     — 

Stnnifdaus    


Sutter  ...  - 
nviinnja   .  . 
Trinity  .... 
Tulnro    ... 
Tuolunmno 

Ventura    . 
Yolo    .... 
Yuba   ...  - 


35 

♦16 

33 

40 

S» 

96 

37 

865 

52 
3(6 
216 

37 
444 

210 

2S 

39 

6,961 

93 

Gr»7 

17 
167 
139 

61 

3 
177 

230 

»7 

1.401 

80 

36 

482 

945 

63 

726 

1.353 

6,817 

794 

193 

352 
283 
956 
276 
120 

12 
177 
232 

482 
259 

43 
107 

21 
315 

no 

184 
115 
116 


White 


Tocal 


Etcm  in 
C*U- 
foniU 


Bom  In 
other 
BtAtca 


Sl«451        aOi.au       1O309  ■     18,628 


2,794 

2 

35 

216 

33 

40 

366 

27 

» 

883 

52 
297 
802 

33 
435 

204 
24 

55 

6,777 

92 

6'i6 

14 

161 

139 

64 

3 
174 

230 

96 

1,388 

89 

35 

470 

924 

63 

706 

1,327 

5,889 

787 

193 

360 
277 
950 
274 
117 

12 
170 
224 
480 
257 

43 
107 

18 
342 

59 

184 
113 
112 


1,©0 
1 

19 

105 

25 

26 

132 

11 

28 

311 

27 

168 

25 

16 

126 

91 
17 
29 
1,119 
35 

336 
11 

106 
61 
44 

2 

115 

141 

65 

259 

44 

22 

106 

449 

39 

149 
2.-8 
2,443 
898 
124 

177 
123 
445 
144 
70 

9 

82 

135 

267 

94 

31 
66 
12 
122 
44 

80 
66 
68 


915 


94 
5 

7 

81 

13 

9 

398 

20 
56 

143 
16 

257 

56 
7 

18 

4.483 

37 

2:« 

3 

28 

48 

19 

1 

45 

57 

19 

941 

33 

13 

302 

318 

16 

457 

881 

1,818 

268 

49 

122 

109 

332 

89 

34 

3 

71 

61 

141 

120 

10 

40 

4 

184 

10 

64 
86 
28 


Foreign 
bom 


5,574 

589 

1 

9 

17 

3 

7 

53 

3 

1 

174 


Son- 


Total 


1,440  Sl,SCfi 

70  2^ 

, 1 

jt) 

SS5 

a 


ss 


25 

6 

30 

1 

14 

3 

32 

11 

2 

188 

13 

1 

12 

1 

60 

12 

157 

21 

8 

102 

188 

1,628 

121 

20 

61 
45 
173 
41 
13 


17 
28 
72 
43 
2 

2 
2 

86 
5 

40 
11 
16 


8 

9 

1 

12 


73 

8 

34 

14 

1 

4 

52 

9 

57 

6 

8 

4 

1,175 

204 

20 ; 

1 

1 

18 

36 

928 


2 

6 
6 
2 
3 


« 

8 
2 
S 


3 


4 

4 


i\ 

rn 

25 

S3 

9SS 

7T 

25 

SX 

47 

437 

ftT 

44 

<S 

7,441 

S4 

73P 
]1 

149 

« 

195 
1* 

1,355 

86 
90 

na 

1,164 

n 
\^' 

TIJ 
21b 

Sll 

1,1*2 
272 

153 

IS 
1^ 
201 
&» 
888 

40 
104 

U 
SS 

&4 

1« 

IS 

90 
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Distribution  of  White  Brides  by  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1915  and  1914. 


ToUl  brides.  1914 


Per  cent  of  whlt«  brides 
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TABLE  16.— BHdes  Clanlfied  by  Race,  Nativity 


Single  brid« 


Omnty 


H 

e 


Ctllforalt 24.«ia 


Alameda  - 2,264 

Alpine   - 

Amador l       29 

Butte  -.~ -      177 


Oalaveras  ., 

Ooluia  

Contra  Oosta  — 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Qlenn   

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo , 


28,841     9,107     9,932     4,802     284       69      M     880     S4» 


2,n6 


Kern  

Kings 

Lake 

LassMi 

Los  Angeles  .. 

Madera  

Harin  

Mariposa   

Mendocino 

Merced  

Modoc  

Mono 

Monterey  

Napa    

Nevada   


Orange    

Placer  

Plumas   

Riverside    — 

Sacramento  __ 

San  Benito — . 

San  Bernardino  ... 

San  Diego  

San   Francisco 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo... 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  ... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  .._.-..., 

Shasta  

Sierra 

Siskiyou   

Solano  

Sonoma    ...^ 

Stanislaus  

Sutter   

Tehama 

Trinity    

Tulare   .,. 

Tuohininc ., 

Ventura  

Yolo   

'*^nba    


28 
82 
214 
28 
81 

718 

48 

247 

171 

28, 

840 

172 

28 

64 

6,468  I 

70  I 
467  I 

m| 

145 
119 

52 

2 

187 

172 

78 

1,019 

60 

28 

401 

720 

49 

544 

969 

5.483 

619 

156 
264 
227 
756 
215 

94 

10 

184 

178 

876 

226 
86 
86 

.  16 

296 

46 

149 

OS 

88 


29 

in 

28 
82 
211 
19 
80 

712 

48 

239 

161 

21 

885 

167 

19 

60 

5,332 

09 

457 

11 

139 

119 

52 

2 

184 

172 

76 

1,010 

69 

27 

300 

701 

49 

629 

948 

4,534 

613 

156 
262 
225 
753 
215 

91 

10 

ISO 

173 

374 

225 
86 
86 
13 

Zi3 

46 

149 

91 

86 
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Distribution  of  White  Brides  by  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1915  and  1914. 


ToUl  brides.  1914 

1 

IVr 
Bom  In  California  ' 

cent  of  white  brides 

Whlt€ 

1 

Bom  In  other  states 

Forelsn  bom 

Non-     ' 

1 

Total 

Born  in 

Born  In 
other 

Foreign 

ttnm 

Catica- 
1     slan 

1 
1915      . 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

fomU 
11,073 

8t«t«S 

13,183 

wlmM 

6,189 

1 
1,457  1 

1 

1 

46.4 

30,445 

36.0 

1 

86.4 

■ 

*        48.3 

18.6 

20.3 

2.810 

1,309 

878 

623 

,          73' 

1 
46.2  , 

46.6 

S2.7 

i                1 
1        31.2 

21.1 

22.2 

1 

1 
29 

6 

ji                1 

50.0  ' 
54.3 

100.0 
59.2 

50.0 
25.7 

49 

20.0 

12*2  t 

"S»"6 

228 

113 

92 

28 

7 

48.6 

49.6  1 

48.5 

1        40.8  ' 

7.9 

10.1 

SI 

24 

8 

4 

1 

75.8 

77.4 

15.1 

9.7, 

9.1 

12.9 

48 

31 

14 

8 

^            31 

66.0 

64.6 

17.5 

'        29.2, 

17.5 

6.2 

269 

120 

88 

61 

i            ^ 

49.6 

44.6 

80.5 

82.7 

19.9 

22.7 

24 

11 

10 

8 

1  ' 

40.7  1 

45.8 

48.2 

41.7 

11.1 

12.5 

83 

28 

7 

3 

72.2 

69.7 

25.0 

21.2, 

2.8 

9.1 

971 

SIS 

394 

234 

15* 

35.2 

35.3 

45.1 

40.6 

19.7 

24.1 

76 

42 

30 

4 

'             1. 

51.9 

56.3 

8a5 

89.5 

9.6 

5.2 

318 

165 

72 

81 

'             9  1 

56.6 

51.9 

18.8 

22.6 

24.6 

25.5 

240 

37 

160 

34 

^^  1 

12.4 

15.4 

70.8 

70.4 

16.8 

14.2 

43 

18 

20 

5 

'              4 

48.5  < 

41.9 

48.5 

46.5 

3.0 

11.6 

430 

128 

245 

57 

7 

29.0  , 

29.8 

50.1 

57.0' 

11.9 

13.2 

205 

81 

74 

60 

2  , 

44.6 

39.5 

27.5 

36.1 

27.9 

24.4 

43 

25 
33 

15 
28 

8 

1 

1  ' 

1 

70.8 
52.7 

58.1 
53.2 

29.2 
32.7 

34.9 
45  2 

7.0 

62 

14.6 

1.6 

7.211 

1,251  ^ 

4,618 

1,342 

230  , 

10. 5 

17.4 

m.2 

64.0 

17.3 

18.6 

80 

29 

39 

12 

*  , 

3ai  , 

36.3 

40.2 

48.7 

21.7 

15.0 

728 

397 

215 

116 

2 

51.2 

54.6 

35.4 

29.5 

13.4 

15.9 

14 

8 
124 

5 
42 

1 
44 

I 
6' 

78.0 
07. 1 

57.2 
59.0 

21.4 
17.4 

35.7 
20.0 

7.1 

210 

15.5 

21.0 

147 

72 

44 

81 

1 

43.9 

49.0 

34.5 

29.9 

21.6 

21.1 

70 

47 

21 

2 

6  1 

68.7 

67.1 

29.7 

30.0 

1.6 

2.9 

2 

1 
117 

48 

1 
2& 

'                 1 
1 

66.7 
66.1   1 

50.0 
60.3 

33.3 
25.9 

50.0 

194 

24.7 

8.0 

15.0 

197 

lis 

66 

18 

1 

61.3 

57.4 

24.8 

33.5 

13.1) 

9.1 

82 

61 

11 

10 

1 

68.4  ' 

74.4 

20.0 

13.4 

11.6 

12.2 

1.342 

264 

913 

16o 

13  j 

18.7 

19.7 

67.8 

1         68.0 

13.5 

12.3 

84 

45 

30 

9 

2 

49.4 

53.6 

37.1 

35.7 

13.5 

10.7 

SO 

18 
91 

12 
242 

— *•*• • 

' 

62.9  1 
23.0  ' 

60.0 
23.1 

37.1 
64.2 

40.0 
61.4 

394 

61 

8  . 

12.8 

15.5 

1.141 

678 

380 

183 

23 

48.6 

50.7 

81.4 

1         33.3 

17.0 

16.0 

76 

53 

13 

10 

1 

61.9  1 

69.7 

25.4 

17.1 

12.7 

13.2 

781 

142 

450 

139 

18 

21.0 

19.4 

64.6 

;         61.6 

14.4 

19.0 

1,197, 

209 

780 

208 

30 

19.4 

17.4 

66.4 

1         65.2 

14.2 

17.4 

5,332 

2,314 

1,324 

1.694 

8^ 

41.5 

43.4 

30.9 

24.8 

27.6 

31.8 

707  1 

363 

219 

120 

8 

50.6 

51.3 

34.0 

31.0 

15.4 

11.7 

217 

128 

56 

33 

1  i 

64.2 

59.0 

25.4 

1         25.8 

10.4 

15.2 

361 

184 

107 

70 

6 

49.2 

51.0 

33.9 

29.6 

16.9 

19.4 

300 

125 

133 

51 

2 

44.4 

40.5 

39.4 

43.0 

16.2 

16.5 

1.130 

553 

341 

23« 

12 

46.8 

48.9 

35.0 

30.2 

18.2 

20.9 

271 

134 

80 

57 

1 

52.5 

49.5 

32.5 

2).5 

15.0 

21.0 

145 

80 

39 

17 

8 

39.8 

61.4 

29.1 

26.9 

11.1 

11.7 

13 

7 
77 

4 
86 

2 

26 

s" 

75.0 
48.2 

53,8 
40.7 

25.0 
41.8 

30.8 
45.5 

15.4 

180 

10.0 

13.8 

190 

106 

59 

23 

11 

60.3 

55.8 

27.2 

31.0 

12.5 

13.2 

525 

294 

142 

89 

]  1 

55.6 

56.0 

29.4 

27.0 

15.0 

17.0 

263 

87 

127 

49 

^ 

36.6  ' 

33.1 

46.7 

48.3 

16.7 

18.6 

89' 

23 

13 

3 

1 

72.1 

59.0 

23.3 

33.3 

4.6 

7.7 

102 

49 

46 

7 

2 

60.7 

48.0 

37.4 

45.1 

1.9 

6.9 

13 

13 
125 

66.7 
35.7  < 

1(K).0 
3:i.2 

22.2 

53.8 

11.1 
10.5 

876 

201 

'  :>o" 

6 

53.5 

13.3 

54 

32 

11 

11 

74.6  , 

59.2 

16.9 

20.4 

8.5 

20.4 

191 

84 

69 

:i8 

2 

43.5 

14.0 

34.8 

36.1 

21.7 

19.9 

117 

73 

31 

13 

8 

58.4  , 

62.4 

31.9 

26.5 

9.7 

11.1 

90 

60 

21 

9 

6 

60.7 

66.7 

25.0 

23.3 

1 

14.3 

10.0 
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County 


e 


TABLE  17.~BridM  CUMlfted  by  Race,  Nativity 
Single  tarfdfs 
WUt« 


E 


Kan-CanoMbtu 


•  9 


I-? 


o 


P        S 

I      I    « 
I      1    I 


s 


e 


c 


OaUfornla    25,W1    24.028     9,439     9.«44-    4,940     290       58      27     aS5     WT*     IrOC 


Alameda     2,254 

Alploe 1 

Amador    45 

Butta  188 

Calaveras    25 


(7oltifa  - 

Contra  Coita 

Del   Norte 

Kl   Dorado   

Preano 

Olenn   

Uumboldt   

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern    


Kinffs    

Lake    __. .— 

Lai«Mon    ,. 

I.oH  AnirHcH  _. 

Mudcra 

Marin 

Mnripoi)it 

MnulcN'ino 

Men*o<l 

Modoc    


Mono   

Monterey   _ 

Napa    

Nevada    

OranRe    

Ilarer 

Plumas   

Riverside    

Sacramento 

Han  Benito  

flan  Bernardino  .. 

Snn  Diego 

iSan    Francisco   ... 

San  Joaquin   

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa   Barbara   .. 

Santa   Clara  

Santa  Orur  

Shasta  


Sierra  .... 
Siskiyou  - 
Solano  -- 
Sonoma  _ 
RtanlalauB 

Sutter  — 
Tehama  _ 
Trinity  .. 
Tulare  .„ 
Tuolumne 

Ventura    . 

Yolo   

"^Mba    


40 

216 

24 

27 

787 

61 
267 
200 

36 

as8 

160 

88 

62 

5,910 

63 

507 

12 

166 

128 

60 

1 

157 

151 

71 

964 

67 

23 

323 

867 

66 

608 

929 

5,138 

555 

183 

271 
254 
908 
214 
121 

10 
157 
162 

420 
230 

87 

76 

8 

324 

34 

162 
05 
81 


2,216 
1 

44 

179 

25 

37 

216 

23 

27 
780 

60 
269 
200 

32 
332 

166 

82 

52 

5,762 

62 

506 

12 

161 

127 

62 

1 

156 

150 

71 

046 

65 

23 

316 

861 

68 

680 

906 
4,282 

550 
182 

269 
252 

900 
214 
114 

10 
151 
154 
420 
228 

86 
74 

8 
323 

3^  '. 
161 
80 
76 


1,104 
1 

27 
91 
20 

20 
99 
11 
22 


619        493 


8 


277     as 


33 

139 
82 
15  ' 

102  I 

71 
21 
30 
1,112 
25 

304  , 

8  ' 

90 

67 

42 

I 
1    . 

1(« 

96 

65 
226 

36 
13 

80 

470  i 
60 

129  ' 
175 
1,977 
303 
122 

144  I 
111  I 
477 
112 

74 

7 

65 

89  I 

250  I 

80 

23 
40 
8    . 
113  1 
26  I 

79 

62 
54 


5  . 
72 
2 

9 

9  I 
2  ' 
294 

24 

50 
139 

16 
188 

55 

9 

22 

3,653 

29 

129 
3 

26 
32 
19 


10 

188 

244 

9 

848 
665 
904 
154 
96 

69 
97 
246 
53 
25 

2 

63 

45 

102 

104 

11 

82 

167 
4 

44 

18 
15 


12 

16        2 
8   _ 

1 
4 

1 

2  1 
51   _ 

8    

3   

2 

1 

E 

97        2 

3 

70   

29         9   . 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1    

4 

42         5    . 

1 

40    

2 

1 

1,097  .   125 
8   


3 
1 


15 


73 

1 

36 

28 

1 


5    


35 

19 
13 

41 

1 

6 

10 

_— -— 

613 

107 

00- 

22 

7 

1 

48 

187 

7 

108 

168 

1,401 

98 

24 

66 
44 
177 
49 
16 


3 
18 


9 

17 

18 

3 


1 
1 
6 


8 


1    

28  2 

20  8 

68   

44  2 

2  

2  1 


43 
4 

28 

9 

7 


1 
6 
4 


1 
3 


4 

3 


12     826 

2    

1    

. 1 

....       1 

....       2 


1 
1 


4 

24 
3 

S 

26 

1 

S 

111 

7 
SO 
21 

4 

44 

17 

7 

3 

801 

13 

82 
2 

23 
9 
5 


4 
24 

8 

3 

2S 
1 
3 

103 

i 

30 
16 

i 

43 

10 
7 
3 

r^ 
n 

81 
2 

22 
9 
4 


—        1 


17 

17 

22 

22 

2 

2 

179' 

177 

6 

5 

4 

4 

44 

43 

137' 

iss 

7 

7 

87 

83 

ml 

164 

478 

457 

83 

81 

15, 

15 

^ 

SS 

27 

27 

106 

104 

27 

96 

11 

10 

2 

S 

14 

IS 

15 

14 

49 

48 

24 

SS 

2 

f 

12 

n 

1 

1 

29 

» 

IS 

IS 

S 

25 

15 

IS 

3 

s 
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and   Marital  Condition,  for  Counties:  1914. 


widowMi  brid«B 


White 


Noo-C«ttcaxUn 


a»  O  O^ 

St  a 


I 


4  ,  f 


i 


DlvoroMl  brid« 


White 


Non-C«oeMUn 


H 

o 


1 1 
1 1 
t 


5|3 


? 


• 

!  I 


681 


1,612 
U7 


800 
72 


107 
12 


U 


8  '    17 


3,462   3,379   1,008   1,927 


342 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Office  of  California  State  Board  of  Health, 

Sacramento,  September  15,  1918. 

To  His  Excellency  J  Wm.  D.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  California. 

Dear  Sir:  In  aecordanee  with  the  state  law,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
the  sixty -seventh  and  sixty-eighth  fiscal  years. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILFRED  H.  KELLOGG, 
Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

With  the  progressive  enlij^htenment  of  the  people  in  matters  per- 
taining to  human  welfare  in  general  and  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
increasing  health  and  lengthening  life  by  applying  this  knowledge  has 
come  in  recent  years  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  health 
departments  by  legislative  bodies,  national,  state  and  municipal. 
California  has  shared  in  this  march  forward  and  in  a  degree  commen- 
surate with  her  recognized  position  of  advancement  among  the  states  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare.  The  result  of  this  general 
forward  movement  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  activities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  in  turn,  have 
necessitated  increased  expenditures  beyond  the  natural  increase  as 
accounted  for  by  the  growing  population  of  the  state.  That  these 
increased  expenditures  have  been  wisely  made  and  are  amply  justified 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  consideration  of  one  item  only — that  of  the 
control  of  typhoid  fever.  In  1906  the  board  had  no  bureau  of  sanitary 
engineering  and  no  bureau  of  communicable  diseases  and  the  typhoid 
fleath  rate  for  that  year  was  32.2,  indicating  a  probable  case  incidence 
of  7,000  for  that  year.  Translated  into  human  lives  and  dollars  and 
cents  this  meant  an  economic  loss  of  $2,100,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  650  human  lives.  During  the  year  just  ended  the  typhoid  mor- 
tality rate  was  6.1,  which  means  that  estimated  for  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  state  there  are  now  living  9,300  people  who  would  have 
been  dead  had  the  1906  rate  continued,  and  still  the  per  capita 
expenditure  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  less  than  seven  cents  per 
annum. 

That  public  health  is  purchasable  and  that  communities  may  within 
reasonable  natural  limitations  determine  their  own  death  rates  are 
facts  that  are  fast  seiniring  public  recognition  in  California.  The 
exceptions  are  in  the  rural  communities  and  the  smaller  incorporatinl 
towns.  Here  lies  one  of  our  greatest  problems;  for  the  people  of  these 
communities  are,  by  reason  of  this  lack  of  efficient  health  supervision, 
suflFering  by  comparison  with  their  more  fortunate  urban  neighbors  in 
respect  to  their  expectation  of  freedom  from  death  by  preventable  dis- 
eases and  possibly  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  vital  resisting  powers 
to  infection.  Strange  and  unexpected  as  it  may  seem,  nevertheless  it 
is  a  fact  that  morbidity  and  mortality  tables  show  a  decided  advantage 
in  city  over  rural  life  and  the  military  reports  credit  the  city  boy  with 
P'eater  staying  powers  than  the  country  boy. 

Doubtless  the  universal  lack  of  any  sort  of  medical  school  inspection 
and  infant  hygiene  teaching  has  a  great  deal  to  do  w4th  this,  operating 
largely  through  the  neglect  in  early  life  of  correctable  defects,  that 
would  have  been  recognized  under  more  favorable  public  health  con- 
ditions. 

The  remedy  lies  in  one  of  two  directions:  First,  the  provision  of  legal 
means  for  the  creation  of  local  health  departments  having  supervision 
over  rural  territory,  the  adequate  financing  of  these  local  health  units, 
and  the  development  of  the  principle  of  full-time  health  service. 
Second,  an  expansion  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  the 
extent  of  the  actual  administration  of  the  public  health  in  such  com- 
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munitic'H,  taking  from  them  the  obligation  to  serve  their  citizens  in  such 
mattera,  in  which  obligation  they  are  now  derelict. 

(>>nj*idering  the  first  alternative,  it  will  be  immediately  appreciated 
that  Keen  ring  provision  for  the  legal  organization  of  efiScient  local  health 
depart riients  is  the  least  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  we  already  have 
legal  provision  for  health  officers  for  incorporated  towns  and  for 
county  offir'crs  having  jurisdiction  over  unincorporated  territorj. 
Kiirthennorr*,  in  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  local  health  districts  which  could 
I'inbracp  towns  and  rural  territory'  in  any  sort  of  combination,  each 
incorjKirated  town  and  each  county  taking  part  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  district,  forming  one  unit  thereof  and  being  represented  by  one 
trnsti*<»  on  the  Inianl.  A  more  difficult  matter  is  the  education  of  the 
public  an<l  of  the  governing  ImkHc^s  of  th(»se  rural  communities  to  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  supporting  an  adequate  health  department, 
pn»side(l  over  by  a  full-time  and  properly  qualified  health  officer. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  on  many  years'  observation  and  experience  in 
this  work,  that  j>rogr(»ss  in  this  direction  \\ill  continue  to  be  slow  and 
that  W(j  shall  be  forced  eventually  to  turn  to  the  second  alternative  if 
we  an*  to  see  tli<*  rural  <listricts  eared  for  as  ade<iuately  as  the  cities 
now  are  in  public  health   matters.     It   is  nearlv  two  vears  since  the 

B  •■ft' 

<*nactm<Mit  of  the  liocal  Health  Districts  Act  and  not  one  district  has 
yet  been  formed;  and  although  it  has  been  required  by  statute  for  many 
years  that  the  counties  shall  (»ach  have  a  health  officer,  in  only  cue 
county  is  th<'n^  a  full-time,  properly  qualified  health  officer,  equippeti 
with  a  staff'  of  assistants  and  reasonable  financial  support.  In  all  of  the 
others  the  health  officer  devotes  little  or  none  of  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  is  not  paid  to  do  more.  ITsually  he  is  selected  for 
reasons  other  than  his  <iualifications  as  a  health  officer. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  burden  of  local  health  administration  outside 
of  the  larger  cities  on  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  many  points  in  its 
fa  vol',  among  which  may  be  enumerated: 

Firsi — The  State*  Hoard  already  has  an  organization  and  staff  of 
exj)erts,  such  as  no  city  in  the  state,  however  large,  could  ever  hope  tft 
maintain. 

Second — The  saving  of  overhead  exi)enditures  would  be  tremendous, 
as  the  only  additional  employees  needed  for  any  given  locality  would  be 
the  district  health  officer,  public  health  nurses  and  inspectors. 

Third — An  important  advantage  would  be  in  the  wdping  out  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  jurisdiction  which  now  exist  between  town  and 
county  territory  and  which  result  in  a  state  of  confusion,  which  in  some 
localities  virtually  nullifies  the  efTorts  of  conscientious  officials  to  serve 
the  people  efficiently.  Should  the  state  assume  the  supervision  of  local 
health  administration,  excepting  within  freeholders  chartered  cities,  it 
would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  staff  of  district  health  officers  from 
six,  the  pres<»nt  number,  to  thirty  or  forty,  and  would  necessitate  an 
increase  that  would  notably  affect  the  budget  necessary'  for  the  support 
of  the  department.  However,  increases  at  one  end  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  saving  at  the  other  and  increased  efficiency  would  l)e  the 
inevitable  result. 

During  the  past  year's  experience  with  district  health  officers,  small 
as  has  been  the  force  in  coinparison  with  the  large  area  of  the  stale. 
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numerous  instances  have  been  uncovered  by  them,  showing  the  urgent 
need  of  better  health  supervision  than  now  obtains  in  most  rural  com- 
munities under  the  present  system.  As  an  example,  the  epidemic  of 
smallpox  which  was  studied  in  a  certain  unincorporated  town  having 
about  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants  may  be  mentioned.  The  health 
oflBcer  traced  the  infection  to  this  town  from  one  of  the  shipbuilding 
centers.  His  investigation  disclosed  tlie  fact  that  smallpox  had  existed 
unrecognized  in  this  community  for  three  months  or  more  in  a  mild 
form,  during  which  time  nearly  one  hundred  cases  had  occurred.  This 
condition  of  affairs,  which  had  limitless  possibilities  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease  to  other  communities,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  any 
organized  health  department  in  that  community.  The  work  accom- 
plished by  our  district  health  oificer  exemplified  the  possibilities  capable 
of  realization  by  an  expansion  of  the  service.  (Jould  this  be  done  by 
increasing  the  force  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire  state  would  be 
covered  adequately,  the  same  attention  would  be  paid  to  local  affairs 
as  would  be  possible  otherwise  only  with  a  full-time  and  properly  sup- 
IK)rted  and  qualified  local  health  officer. 

The  District  Health  Officer. 

During  the  biennial  period  just  ended  a  number  of  new  activities 
have  been  added  to  the  duties  and  responsibiliti(*s  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Among  these  may  l)e  mentioned,  first,  the  newly  authorized  j 
staff  of  state  district  health  officers  provided  for  by  the  legislature  of  , 
1917.  In  the  organization  of  this  new  work  the  state  was  divided  into  j 
six  districts,  the  North  Coast,  the  Central  ('oast,  the  South  Coast,  and 
the  Northern,  Central  and  Southern.  This  division  of  the  state  gave 
a  population  to  the  North  Coast  District  of  216.000,  the  Central  Coast 
District,  1,068,729,  the  South  Coast  934,075,  the  Northern  District 
278,260,  the  Central  310,618,  and  to  the  Southern  154,511.  Bach  of 
the  six  men  provided  for  under  this  appropriation  was  secured  by  a 
rigid  civil  service  examination  which  was  open  to  the  entire  country, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  attacked  the  problems  presented  in 
their  various  districts  is  the  l>est  of  evidence  that  this  manner  of 
selection  of  employees,  who  must  be  skilled  in  professional  and  technical 
subjects,  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  devised.  The  co-operation  of 
these  men  with  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene,  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  State  Health  Department 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service  and  benefit  to  the  divisions  concerned. 
Their  influence  in  stimulating  interest  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  local 
health  officers  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  public  health  in 
general  and  many  communities  have  profited  by  their  advice  and  instruc- 
tion in  sanitary  matters.  Many  lectures  upon  health  subjects  have 
been  given  before  public  gatherings,  teachers  institutes,  conventions, 
etc.,  by  these  officers  and  this  means  of  enlightening  local  communities 
upon  their  health  problems  has  been  encouraged  and  is  proving  to  be 
an  important  factor  for  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  for  full-time  health 
service  among  the  communities  of  the  state. 

The  tendency  is  quite  common  on  the  part  of  local  health  officers  to  ', 
welcome  the  state  man  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  take  over  some   ^ 
of  his  work  for  him,  and  some  have  felt  a  keen  disappointment  in 
finding  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  state  to  take  over  the  actual 
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direction  of  strictly  local  health  matters.  With  a  staff  of  only  six 
men  for  the  state,  covering  155,652  square  miles,  it  has  proven  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  details  connected  with  local 
affairs  to  warrant  this  procedure  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  necessary 
for  an  occasional  object  lesson  to  local  officials  as  to  what  can  be 
accomplished.  Were  there  much  attempted  in  this  line  a  large  part 
of  the  state  would  necessarily  be  left  without  attention  so  far  as  the 
state  officers  are  concerned.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
trict health  officers  in  the  strengthening  of  the  relationship  existing^ 
between  the  state  and  local  health  departments  which  result  naturally 
follows  their  actual  personal  contact  with  the  local  health  officers  in  the 
course  of  their  frequent  trips  through  their  territories. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the  officers 
and  of  the  latent  possibilities  disclosed  by  a  perusal  of  their  reports 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  employment  of  these  officers  has  been  a 
good  investment,  but  that  the  full  benefits  possible  of  achievement 
through  an  organization  of  this  kind  can  not  be  secured  until  more 
men  are  employed  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  must  cover.  In  fact,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to 
its  logical  conclusion  would  mean  an  extension  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  state  organization  in  local  affairs  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  assump- 
tion of  local  administration  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  outside  of 
freeholders  chartered  cities. 

Pure  MUk. 

The  milk  law,  enacted  in  1917,  has,  so  far  in  its  operation,  given 
promise  of  being  a  most  important  factor  for  improving  the  health  and 
for  limiting  the  spread  of  certain  communicable  diseases.  Although 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  entrusted  principally  to  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  certain  features  of  its  enforcement  are  matters  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  through  the  medium  of  co-operation  between  the 
two  state  departments,  much  good  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 

As  a  public  health  problem  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk 
ranks  high  in  importance,  and  the  control  of  these  matters  is  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  recognized  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  health  department  than  with  those  of  any  other  subdivision  of  the 
state  government.  This  should  be  recognized  in  a  closer  association 
between  the  administrators  of  the  dairy  and  milk  law  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  than  exists  at  present. 

Milk  is  the  only  largely  consumed  food  that  is  used  chiefly  in  a  raw 
state,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  milk  is  responsible  for  more 
sickness  and  deaths  than  all  other  foods  combined.  It  is  a  perfect 
culture  medium  for  bacteria,  an  efficient  vehicle  for  the  transport 
of  bacteria,  present  by  reason  of  diseases  of  the  cow  or  introduced 
during  the  process  of  collection  and  delivery  to  the  consumer. 

Among  the  diseases  that  may  be  transmitted  by  milk  are  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  Malta  fever,  septic  sore  throat,  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  milk  sicknt*ss  and  tuberculosis.  The  first  three  are  due  to 
bacteria  peculiar  to  man  and  which  are  present  by  contamination  of  the 
milk  by  cases  or  carriers  of  the  infection  among  the  persons  having  to 
^0  with  it^  collection  or  distribution.     The  protection  of  the  milk  user 
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against  the  possibility  of  disease,  having  its  origin  in  the  milk  supply, 
lies  in  the  efficient  control  of  the  production,  handling  and  distribution 
of  milk.  Better  supervision  of  pasteurizing  plants  is  necessary  and  the 
managers  of  these  plants  should  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  working  of  their  machines.  They  should  be 
better  informed  on  the  elementary  facts  concerning  the  relationship  of 
the  degree  of  heating  of  the  milk,  the  rapidity  of  cooling  and  the 
cleanliness  of  apparatus  to  the  bacterial  content  of  the  product.  How- 
ever, the  safety  of  milk  supplies  is  not  to  be  insured  solely  by  attention 
to  pasteurization  nor  to  the  exclusion  of  known  disease  producing 
bacteria. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  of  great  importance  aside  froin 
the  question  of  the  presence  of  pathogenic  or  disease  producing  forms, 
especially  where  the  milk  is  intended  For  eonsumption  by  young  intants. 
The  products  of  growth  of  so-called  harmless  bacteria,  when  these  bac- 
teria are  present  in  the  numbers  freciuently  observed  in  market  milk, 
are  sufficient  to  cause  grave  intestinal  disturbances  in  babies  and  are 
the  principal  cause  of  summer  complaint  among  them.  It  is  possible 
to  produce  a  bacteriologically  clean  and  safe  product  without  going  to 
the  expense  for  equipment  necessary  in  furnishing  a  certified  dairy. 
Education  and  instruction  in  these  matters  should  be  carried  to  every 
dairyman  in  the  state.  The  problem  is  one  of  public  health  and  should 
be  so  recognized. 

The  Drinking  Cup  Law. 

Chapter  744,  enacted  at  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature,  provided 
for  the  sterilization  of  drinking  receptacles  in  all  public  places  or  the 
alternative  use  of  individual  cups.  R^^gulations  have  been  adopted 
under  this  act  prescribing  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  sterilization , 
of  drinking  receptacles  used  at  soda  fountains,  saloons  and  all  other 
public  places  where  articles  of  drink  are  served  to  the  public.  These 
regulations  prescribe  four  alternative  methods:  sterilization  by  steam, 
sterilization  by  boiling,  sterilization  by  immersion  in  a  5  per  cent  caustic 
soda  solution  and  the  use  of  individual  drinking  cups  of  paper  or  other 
temporary  material.  Experiments  conducted  in  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  with  various  chemical  means  of  disinfection  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  was  immersion  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  this  method  has  been  urged  very  widely 
and  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  district  health  officers  in 
securing  the  installation  of  means  for  carrying  it  out.  The  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  transfer  of  mouth  secretions  by 
means  of  eating  and  drinking  utensils  in  the  spread  of  many  infectious 
diseases  makes  easier  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  this  for  the 
sterilization  of  drinking  glasses.  As  the  practice  is  extended  and  the 
public  becomes  educated  to  expecting  and  denumding  cleanliness  in 
such  matters  a  substantial  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
morbidity  figures  for  the  sputum-borne  infections. 

The  Common  Towel  Law. 

The  common  towel  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1917,  has  been  very 
generally  enforced  and  the  public  has  become  so  educated  to  the  evils 
of  the  common  roller  tow^el  that  few  instances  of  the  infraction  of  this 
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law  are  to  be  found.  The  followiiig  ticket,  widely  distributed  amoDg 
traveling  men.  has  proven  of  great  value  in  securing  the  general 
observance  of  the  law : 

DON'T   USE  THIS  TOWEL. 

It  is  a  common  towel  and  may  carry  disease.  Common 
towels  are  prohibited  by  law  in  hotels,  restaurants,  factories, 
stores,  barber  shops,  office  buildings,  sdiools,  public  halls, 
railway  stations,  boats,  or  any  other  public  place,  room  or 
conveyance.  Violation  of  this  act,  chapter  745,  acts  of  1917, 
constitutes  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $25. 

These  Notlcee  Are  Supplied  by 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  Sacramento. 

Malaria. 

The  principal  activities  under  the  heading  of  the  eradication  of 
malaria  have  been  carried  on  under  the  Mosquito  Abatement  Act  of 
1915.  This  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  local  districts  for 
the  eradication  of  mostiuitoes,  the  procedure  being  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  signed  by  the  residents  of  the  district  to  the  number  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  for  governor  at  the  pre\ious  election.  The 
boards  of  supervisors,  upon  receipt  of  such  petition,  are,  under  this 
act,  authorized  to  create  a  mosquito  abatement  district  and  to  levy  a 
si)ecial  tax  for  carrying  on  the  work,  such  as  oiling,  draining,  payment 
of  salaries,  which  tax  can  not  exceed  10  cents  per  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  district.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  biennial  period  two  such  districts  had  been  formed, 
one  comprising  the  city  of  Sausalito  and  vicinity,  and  the  other,  the 
cities  of  San  Mateo,  Burlingame  and  Hillsborough.  During  the  present 
biennial  period,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the 
Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  seven  additional  districts  have  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  as  many  more  are  in  process  of 
formation.  These  districts  have  been  especially  active  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  where  malaria  is  one  of  the  most 
iinportant  public  health  problems.  While  malaria  is  especially  sig- 
nificant a«  a  factor  in  producing  physical  unfitness,  it  also  causes  many 
needless  deaths  each  year.  The  death  rate  from  malaria,  never  ver>' 
large  as  compared  to  other  infections,  has  been  declining  steadily  in 
recent  years.  As  with  hookworm,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
its  importance  to  the  community  is  evidenced  not  so  much  by  i\w 
deaths  resulting  from  its  presence  in  the  community  as  by  the  large 
anumnt  of  illness  and  physical  incapacity  with  consequent  gre^it 
economic  loss  and  predisposition  to  other  infections. 

Imperfections  in  the  present  law  have  been  found  in  its  operation, 
but  with  all  its  faults  much  good  ha^i  already  l)een  accomplished.  Whilo 
the  morbidity  statistics  of  malaria  are  much  more  significant  than  the 
mortality  statistics,  the  following  table  of  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease  during  the  past  ten  y?nr^  suggests  that  the  great  reduction  in 
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mortality  must  indicate  a  corresponding  improvement  in  morbidity, 
actual  figures  for  which  are  lacking : 
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The  reporting  of  cases  of  malaria  must  be  improved  greatly  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  district  health  officers  in  the  future  to 
see  that  local  physicians  are  alive  to  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter 
and  that  they  do  not  neglect  it,  as  has  been  the  rule  in  the  past.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  powers  of  the  board  be  strengthened  in  the 
matter  of  compelling  the  proper  screening  of  habitations  in  malarial 
districts.  Improvement  is  needed  in  the  present  law  to  the  end  that 
the  direction  of  the  work  shall  be  upon  a  better  basis,  preferably  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Board  entirely,  which  should  be  empowered  and 
financed  to  supervise  the  field  work  by  the  appointment  and  payment 
of  the  directors  of  the  abatement  districts.  According  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Freeborn,  who  has  been  the  acting  director  of  the  division 
during  the  past  year,  it  costs  on  an  average  of  $250  per  square  mile  per 
year  to  carry  on  the  work  of  mosquito  abatement,  which  cost  will 
decrease  somewhat  with  succeeding  years  as  permanent  control  is 
inaugurated.  Under  the  present  Masquito  Abatement  Act  limiting  the 
tax  to  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars,  an  average  valuation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars  per  acre  is  required  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
prosecute  the  work  properly.  As  improved  agricultural  land  in  Cali- 
fornia probably  does  not  average  in  value  over  $180  per  acre,  it 
follows  that  it  is  nece^^sary  at  present  in  most  cases  to  include  a 
municipality  within  the  district  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
insure  succeas.  It  is  manifest  that  a  higher  tax  rate  can  not  be  con- 
sidered, so  that  the  proper  solution  would  seem  to  be  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  act  placing  the  employment  of  the  directors  of  the 
districts  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  would  have 
the  effect  not  only  of  lightening  the  financial  burden  of  the  district, 
Imt  will,  which  is  fully  as  important,  insure  the  scientific  direction  of 
tile  work  under  the  department's  Division  of  Entomology. 

Hookworm. 

Through  its  Division  of  Parasitology,  the  State  Board  of  Health  is 
alert  to  the  possibilities  which  exist  in  the  natural  conditions  which 
favor  the  spread  of  oriental  and  tropical  parasitic  infections.  By  reason 
of  its  semitropical  climate,  its  close  relation  commercially  to  the  oriental 
t^onntries  and  to  the  presence  in  considerable  numbers  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  state  of  oriental  persons,  principally  Japanese  and  Hindus, 
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the  investigation  of  these  diseases  is  of  gieat  importance.  In  SeptetL 
ber,  1917,  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  frot. 
the  mines  of  California  was  begun  by  the  Division  of  Parasitolog} . 
continuing  work  which  liad  been  carried  on  previously  by  the  Hy^enir 
Laboratory.  A  very  complete  survey  of  the  gold  mines  was  inade  and 
by  co-operation  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Industrial  Acei<lent 
Commission,  many  infected  miners  were  treated.  The  presence  of 
hookworm  in  California  has  been  confined  so  far  as  known  to  the  detfj> 
gold  mines.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  percentage  of  the  miners  in  the 
Mother  Lode  District  were  infected  with  hookworm.  Many  thousand^ 
of  fecal  specimens  have  beeti  examined,  a  standard  treatment  pn- 
scribed  and,  through  the  co-operative  agencies  mentioned  above,  ver> 
generally  applied.  In  addition  there  has  been  undertaken  a  thorough 
campaign  of  sanitation  in  the  mines  by  which  the  conditions  favorablt* 
to  tiie  spread  of  liookworm,  by  contamination  of  the  soil,  have  bet^n 
removed. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  the  division  is  referred  to  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  survev.  This  division  lias  recently  undertaken  a  new 
line  of  work  in  the  investigation  of  oriental  and  tropical  intestinal 
parasitic  infections  in  the  delta  region  and  among  the  rice  fields.  Forj 
this  purpose  a  houseboat  has  been  equipped  as  a  floating  laboratory; 
with  living  quarters  for  the  workers,  and  is  now  engaged  in  this  work 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Reference  is  made,  for  those  particularly 
interested  in  the  work  of  this  Division,  to  publications  by  the  staff,  tbrcti 
of  which  have  appeared  as  a  departmental  series. 

Further  extensions  of  the  powers  of  the  board  are  needed  in  thr 
matter  of  the  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  venereally  disea^^d  per- 
sons, the  prohibition  of  the  selling  of  nostrums  for  self-treatment,  and 
the  suppression  of  quack  advertising.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  thev? 
deficiencies  will  be  corrected  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature, 
thus  enabling  California  to  continue  in  the  van  of  progress  in  th* 
matter  of  the  administration  of  this  most  important  phase  of  pubij.- 
ht^alth  work — the  control  of  venereal  disease. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

The  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  a  subject  of  concern 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Outfits  of 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  have  been  distributed,  free  of  charge,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  to  ph>'sieians  and  midwive<. 
and  birth  certificates  are  provided  with  a  query  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  measure  has  been  used.  During  the  biennial  period  just  endetl, 
10,600  of  these  outfits  were  distributed. 

Co-operation   With   Military   and   Naval   Authorities   in   Handling   Military 

Camp  Problems. 

Through  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Inspection  much  work  was  accom- 
plished in  extra  cantonment  zone  sanitation  during  the  period  of 
mobilization  of  troops.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  organization 
and  reputation  for  efficiency  of  the  state  health  organization  is  such 
that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  did  not  consider  it  necea;- 
sary  to  detail  service  officei*s  for  this  work  in  California.  The  fooil 
sanitation   act    and   the   sterilization    of   drinking   utensils    law    were 
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rigidly  enforoini  by  our  own  officers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  camps. 
Many  permanent  improvements  and  hundreds  of  reinspections  were 
made  and  much  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  these  measures. 

The  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  with  its  Hygienic  Laboratory 
was  able  to  render  valuable  aid  to  the  government  authorities  while  at 
the  same  time  serving  our  own  citizens.  About  three  thousand  Wasser- 
mann  blood  tests  were  performed  by  the  laboratory  for  the  JVIare  Island 
Station,  the  Submarine  Base  at  San  Pedro  and  the  Reserve  Training 
Camp  at  San  Pedro.  The  bureau  also  did  diagnostic  work  for  the 
School  of  Military  Aeronautics  and  the  Students'  Army  Training  Camp 
at  Berkeley,  and  for  the  United  States  Naval  Training  Camp  and  Fort 
McArthur  at  San  Pedro. 

Through  the  Division  of  Entomology  the  supervision  of  mosquito 
eradicative  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Pedro,  Wilmington  and 
Long  Beach  shipyards  was  carried  on  successfully  at  a  time  when  the 
mosquito  nuisance  threatened  to  become  so  great  as  to  stop  the  work 
of  shipbuilding. 

Other  activities  of  a  similar  nature  were  some  very  extensive  labora- 
tory examinations  for  meningitis  carriers  carried  on  for  the  Military 
School  of  Aeronautics  at  Berkeley  and  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  for  the  benefit  of  the  naval  stations  at  thase  cities. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  credited  with  several 
instances  of  valuable  aid  extended  to  the  military  authorities  in  improv- 
ing the  sanitation  of  camps.  The  following  instances  will  serve  as 
examples,  but  do  not  represent  the  entire  list : 

1.  Investigation  and  report  on  srivagr  dispoml  at   Camp  Kearny  in 

May,  1917. 

This  investigation  was  made  at  the  reciuest  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  construction  before  the  camp  site  had  been  finally  selected,  and  the 
site  was  still  heavily  covered  with  underbrush  so  that  inspection  had 
to  be  made  on  horseback.  A  preliminary  report  was  submitted  to  the 
quartermaster  and  to  the  civilian  engineer  selected  to  design  the  works. 
The  type  of  plaiff  and  disposal  site  were  considered  in  detail  from  a 
v^iewpoint  of  the  local  needs.  In  this  advice  the  civilian  engineer  con- 
curred, but  the  standard  type  of  plant  used  by  the  army  elsewhere  and 
ill-adapted  to  this  arid  region  was  later  constructed.  Subsequently, 
numerous  inspections  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  aid  the  officers  in 
the  operation  of  the  plant  to  get  the  best  re*sults  possible. 

2.  Sanitary  inspections  of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  garbage 

disposal  of  Camp  Fremont  and  vicinity. 

These  inspections  were  made  just  as  the  camp  was  being  established 
and  were  initiated  by  the  bureau  with  a  view  to  making  the  zone  sur- 
rounding the  camp  safe  for  the  purpose.  The  work  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  sanitary  inspections  and  as  a  result  a  great  many  dangerous 
spots,  such  as  overflowing  sewers,  dangerous  water  supplies,  fly-breeding 
manure  piles,  mosquito-breeding  holes  and  the  like  were  abated. 
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li.  St  traijt  disiHt>^il  of  Maih*r  FiiUK  Samtmthio^  Califuruia. 

Preliiiiinar>-  iiisiN-ction  was  iiiado  of  the  site  of  this  eainp  iniimxliately 
after  its  selet-tiou  at  the  re<|uest  of  the  eoastnietinir  officer.  All  thinp^ 
considered,  a  disposal  was  advised,  including  a  pumping  chamber. 
Imhoff  tank  and  sewer  farm.  There  was  some  objection  to  using  a 
sewer  farm  and  later  an  intermittent  sand  filtration  plant  was  stilisti- 
tuted  for  the  land  disposal.  The  bureau  co-operated  further  in  passini; 
on  all  plans  for  this  work  and  on  the  grade  of  sand  that  should  tx* 
sele<'ted.  Sul)8e<|Uently.  when  the  plant  was  completed,  several  insj>ee- 
tions  were  made  and  recommendations  given  for  improving  the 
operation  of  the  plant  and  the  making  of  control  tests. 

4.  ^1  apicial  inifstigatiou  was  modi  of  a  proposal  tratt  r  supf)ly  to  b* 
obtained  from  the  Haruiswood  wills  on  the  marsh  land  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  use  of  Camp  Fremont. 

A  serioiLs  question  arose  as  to  whether  continued  heavy  draft  on 
these  wells  would  result  in  drawing  brackish  water  into  the  wells. 
Intensive  pumping  and  sampling  were  carried  on  by  the  bureau  and  a 
geological  investigation  made  from  which  to  draw  proper  conclusions. 
The  army  authorities  were  advised  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  brackish  water  need  be  expected  and  this  supply  was  subsefiuently 
di'veloped. 

Venereal  Diseases. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  advancements  in  public  health  that 
have  been  made  for  many  years  is  the  general  recognition  by  the  public 
at  large  of  the  venereal  disease  problem  as  one  of  public  health  and  a 
most  important  one  at  that.  This  movement,  which  has  been  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  has  resulted  in  the  formation, 
under  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  a  new  bureau,  that  of  Social 
Hygiene.  This  work,  which  had  been  a  dream  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer, 
my  predecassor  in  office,  and  before  him,  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  was 
rendered  possible  of  realization  hy  the  influence  exerted  for  the  attack 
on  these  problems  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  California  had  already 
been  a  pioneer  to  the  extent  of  making  venereal  diseases  reportable  in 
.1909,  and  the  work  of  hoth  Doctors  Snow  and  Sawyer  was  paving  the 
way  to  a  more  active  attaek  upon  the  problem  of  venereal  diseases, 
when  the  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  needs  of  the  army  reu~ 
dered  possible  the  immediate  inauguration  of  the  work  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  sets  forth 
in  detail  the  scope  of  the  work  which,  at  the  present  time,  corresponds 
very  closely  to  that  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  of 
many  other  states  that  have  established  similar  bureaus.  California 
was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  finance  a  bureau  for  th^  control  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  its  original  program,  as  developed  by  Doctor 
Sawyer,  has  been  the  basis  for  much  of  the  work  that  has  followed, 
hoth  state  and  national,  since  that  time.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Military  Welfare  Commission  and  the  quick  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  Governor  Stephens,  the  sum  of  $60,000 
was  appropriated  out  of  the  state's  emergency  funds  for  the  uses  of  the 
bureau,  which  was  created  bv  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Auffiist 
^917. 
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It  is  the  firm  (leteriiiiiialion  of  this  Depart inent  that  this  work  shall 
uot  laiij?nish  with  the  cessation  of  the  war,  Imt  that  it  shall  he  eontinued 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  lias  marked  the  eonduet  of  the  work 
since  the  organization  of  the  hureau.  Although  the  State  Hoard  of 
Health  possesses,  under  the  existing  laws,  ample  powder  to  deal  with 
most  phases  of  the  subject  of  eommuniea])le  diseases  in  general  and  has 
made  ver>'  comprehensive  regulations  for  the  control  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, certain  additions  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
of  supervision  of  these  diseases  in  a  satisfactory'  manner  in  the  future. 
California's  law  for  the  reporting  of  venereal  diseases  was  early  on  the 
statute  hooks,  having  been  passed  in  1909,  but  at  the  present  time 
reporting  is  still  by  number  only.  Reporting  by  name  is  possible 
under  the  regulations  of  the  board  only  under  circumstances  that  can 
be  construed  as  violations  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  I  believe 
it  to  be  essential  in  dealing  with  venereal  diseases  that  reporting 
of  eases  by  name  be  adopted  and  that  there  is  no  rea*son  for  treating 
these  diseases  in  any  different  manner  than  the  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  opposition  to  the  reporting 
of  such  cases  by  name  because  the  records  of  the  state  in  such  mattei-s 
will  be  absolutely  safe  from  any  form  of  publicity  and  inaccessible  to 
unauthorized  persons.  The  same  objection  was  raised  originally  to  the 
reporting  of  tuberculosis,  but  such  objection  is  no  longer  thought  of 
and  no  grounds  for  complaint  have  ever  developed  during  the  existence 
of  such  reporting.  As  to  the  objections  to  reporting  by  name  that  are 
made  by  physicians  and  their  fears  that  the  treating  of  cases  will  be 
interfered  with  and  that  patients  will  not  come  to  them,  knowing  they 
will  be  reported,  I  feel  sure  these  will  all  prove  groundless  in  practice. 
The  enforcement  of  reporting  by  physicians  will  be  easier  in  the  case  of 
these  diseases  than  in  any  of  the  other  infections  as  the  tracing  of  such 
delinquencies  will  be  so  easy  that  no  physician  will  dare  disregard  tlie 
law.  The  present  system  of  reporting  by  number  is  valueless  either 
for  statistical  purposes  or  for  control. 

Bubonic  Plague  and  Squirrel  Eradication. 

The  continued  existence  of  bubonic  plague  among  ground  s(|uirrels 
of  California  after  ten  years  of  work  for  their  extermination  should  be 
a  matter  of  general  concern  and  should  prompt  us  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  eradicate  them,  ('alifomia  is  definitely  on  the  map  as  one 
of  the  endemic  foci  of  this  disease,  others  being  Arabia,  Manchuria 
and  Thibet. 

The  work  of  squirrel  eradication  is  being  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Hoard  of 
Health,  and  the  amount  of  money  ])eing  expended  in  the  work  averagers 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  less  than  half  of  which  is  con- 
tributed by  the  state  through  funds  appropriated  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  w^ork  is  carried  on  ])y  intensive  poisoning  operations  in 
those  localities  shoMn  to  be  plague  infected.  This  is  determined  by 
sending  hunters  over  the  area  under  investigation,  examining  in  the 
laboratory  the  squirrels  shot  and  concentrating  poisoning  operations  in 
the  places  found  to  be  infected.  This  method  is  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  more  extensive  work.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  the  service  surrendered  charge  of  eradicative  work  in  Merced, 
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St;iiiiKluUK.  Sau  Beiiil<»  nnd  Moiit«*n*y  ('<)ii]ifi<>s  t<»  lh*»  State  Horthnil- 
tural  CommisHJon  aiul  has  muw  c-onfiiHMl  its  op(»rations  to  tin*  t'ountiesof 
Contra  (>o«ta.  Alaiiunla  and  San  Mateo.  Plajfut^-infiH-ted  squirrels  were 
found  in  the  latter  group  of  counties  whieh  surround  tlie  bay  of  San 
Franeiseo,  on  whieh  is  loeated  the  city  of  San  Franeiseo  and  whieh  was 
the  scene  of  a  human  pla^e  epidemic  in  1907. 

Until  plague-infected  ground  squirrels  are  entirely  eradicated  from 
California  we  shall  always  have  a  sword  of  Damocles  hangintr  over  our 
lieads.  So  long  as  infection  persists  among  the  ground  squirrels  the 
possibility  of  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  rats  of  the  cities  and 
consequently  to  the  human  population  will  exist.  It  may  be  one  year, 
it  may  be  five  years,  or  it  may  be  twenty  years  before  this  lighting  up 
of  the  virulence  of  the  infection  will  occur,  but  we  can  surmise  from 
the  world  history  of  plague  and  from  its  known  tendency  to  slumber  in 
endemic  foci,  such  as  we  have  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
that  this  will  happen  some  time.  We  have  now  had  a  fair  trial  of  the 
present  method,  extending  over  ten  years,  which  is  to  spend  just 
enough  money  to  keep  the  disease  in  check  but  not  enough  to  exter- 
minate it.  The  only  rational  plan  is  to  proceed  vigorously  and  to 
prosecute  the  work  at  such  a  rate  that  an  entire  ten  years'  allotment 
of  funds  is  used  up  in  a  year  or  two.  A  reasonable  basis  would  re<|uire 
an  outlay  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
year  with  the  expectation  that  two  years  would  finish  the  work. 

Child  Hygiene. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  giving  of  special  attention  to  the  children 
in  public  health  matters  has  been  recognized  by  a  number  of  stat^  and 
larger  cities  by  the  inauguration  of  bureaus  for  the  conduct  of  this 
work. 

It  remained  for  the  results  of  the  army  medical  examination  to 
impress  in  a  manner  that  can  not  be  misunderstood  the  urgent  need 
for  early  health  supervision  as  a  safeguard  against  the  many  pre- 
ventable defects  known  to  exist  among  the  children  of  all  ages. 

The  place  to  begin  anything  is  at  the  beginning  and  no  argument 
should  be  necessary  to  establish  as  a  fact  the  importance  of  recognizing 
this  as  fundamental  in  the  work  of  saving  and  prolonging  life  and 
bettering  health  and  the  consequent  enjoyment  of  life.  It  has  been  said, 
and  truthfully,  that  *'the  nation  marches  forward  on  the  feet  of  little 
children.''  To  begin  at  the  beginning  in  public  health  work  we  must 
therefore  go  further  back  than  the  child  in  school — not  that  medical 
supervision  of  school  children  is  not  of  vast  importance.  AVe  nuist  go 
further  back  than  the  child  of  pre-school  age,  although  help  extended 
to  the  mother  in  the  rearing  of  her  children  is  repaid  a  hundredfold  in 
the  increased  health  and  vitality  of  the  new  generation.  We  unist.  in 
fact,  go  back  beyond  the  period  of  infancy  and  recognize  the  supreme 
importance  of  prenatal  instruction  of  mothers,  and  its  marked  intluen(*e 
upon  the  mortality,  not  only  of  the  expected  child,  but  of  the  expectant 
mother. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  that  the  statistics  of  maternal  mortality  in 

the  United  States  show  a  death  rate  from  disease  and  conditions  incident 

to  childbirth  for  the  age  group  of  15  to  44  years  of  68.4  per  huiidnnl 

'lousaiid.      (Dublin.    Amer.   Jour,    of   Obs.    and    Dis.   of  Women    and 
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Children,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  No.  1,  1918.)  This  frightful  iiiortality 
among  tlie  motherhood  of  America  is  eomparahle  to  the  losses  in  figures 
of  percentage  of  the  American  army  in  the  trenches  of  France. 

The  preventable  deaths  among  children  under  five  years  of  age 
reach  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  the  mortality  from  wounds  received  by 
our  soldiers  in  Europe.  These  statements  will  serve  to  draw  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  of  California  taking  steps  to  stem  the  tide  of 
needless  deaths  by  establishing  under  the  State  Board  of  Health  a 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 

Such  a  bureau  would  disseminate  information  on  prenatal  care, 
through  its  own  public  health  nurses  and  through  the  stimulus  of  local 
attention  to  such  work  which  would  surelv  follow  the  initiation  of  the 
work  by  the  state.  Educational  literature  0!i  this  and  related  subjects 
of  infant  care  and  feeding  and  the  hygiene  of  the  child  of  pre-school 
age  would  be  distributed. 

Better  birth  registration  should  and  would  be  stimulated  by  the 
bureau.  The  employment  by  communities  of  public  health  nurses 
would,  by  example  and  demonstration  of  their  possibilities  for  good, 
become  common.  The  public  health  nurse  is,  next  to  the  full-time  and 
properly  trained  health  officer,  the  most  important  agent  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  public  health  in  any  community. 

The  influence  of  the  bureau  would  be  exercised  in  .such  matters  as 
the  local  establishment  and  nmintenance  of  infant  welfare  stations,  the 
provision  of  nursing  and  obstetrical  care  for  mothers;  the  establishment 
of  summer  camps  for  children;  the  holding  of  child  welfare  exhibits: 
the  introduction  of  little  mothers'  classes  into  the  schools;  lectures  to 
women,  etc.  These  matters  are  all  so  intimately  related  to  public 
health  in  general  that  work  in  child  hygiene  by  the  state  can  not  be, 
without  injury  to  the  cause,  placed  under  any  department  except  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Ten  statas  have  so  far  established  bureaus  of 
child  hygiene,  in  each  instance  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  health 
department.  New  York  City  pioneered  the  way  in  this  important  work 
and  the  figures  showing  their  results  on  the  infantile  death  rate  are 
interesting.  The  division  was  established  in  1008,  at  which  time  the 
infant  mortality  rate  was  144  per  thousand  living  births  per  annum. 
In  three  years  the  rate  had  been  reduced  to  120,  in  two  vciirs  more  to 
102,  and  in  1914  it  was  94  per  thousand. 

The  provision  of  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene  by  the  legislature  to  be 
administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  an  urgent  necessity  and 
will  be  a  forward  step  calculated  to  keep  California  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  states  exhibiting  an  enlightened  and  progressive  policy  in 
public  health  affairs. 

Smallpox. 

A  study  of  the  chart  oti  page  39  will  show  at  a  glance  the  fact  that 
smallpox  is  on  the  increase  in  California.  The  chart  shows  by  cumula- 
tive curves  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  cases  in  1918  (solid  line)  and  the 
rate  reduced  to  a  y(»arly  average  for  the  years  1913  to  1917  (dotted 
line).  The  increa.sed  ])revalrnce  of  smallpox  is  v<*ry  strikitig  and  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  board. 

Smallpox  is  one  of  those  diseases  for  which  we  poss(*ss  the  knowledge 
that  would  enable  us  to  stamp  it  out  entirely  <-()i]kl  we  ])e  permitt^ul 
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to  put  into  practice  the  measures  that  have  proven  to  be  effective.  It 
is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  public  health  attitude  of  a  portion  of 
our  citizenry  that  with  those  diseases,  the  mysteries  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  fathomed,  we  are  criticized  for  not  adopting  stringent  measures 
and  thus  stamping  them  out,  while  in  the  case  of  a  disease,  such  as 
smallpox,  where  we  have  the  means  of  stamping  it  out  (vaccination) 
we  are  preventeil  from  putting  it  into  practice  on  a  scale  and  in  a 
Tuanner  that  would  have  the  desired  effect.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  to  be 
subjected  to  harsh  criticism  if  we  attempt  to  strengthen  the  regulations 
governing  its  application.  Increased  prevalence  of  smallpox  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  neglect  of  vaccination,  which,  in  turn,  is  due 
to  apathy  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  disease  which  always  follows 
a  long  period  of  comparative  immunity.  The  insidious  nature  of  the 
present  extension  of  infection  in  the  population  of  California  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  of  one  of  our 
district  health  officers  concerning  his  experiences  with  unrecognized 
cases  in  a  group  of  towns  in  the  Bay  region : 

*  *  Upon  request  of  the  health  officer  of  Napa  to  aid  him  in  verifying  a 
diagnosis  of  smallpox,  I  visited  that  city,  saw  the  patient,  and  found 
him  to  be  sick  with  a  discreet  smallpox  of  severe  type.  On  questioning 
this  man  I  learned  that  he  had  \^eeu  in  bed  in  the  Vallejo  General 
Hospital  between  the  fifth  and  nineteenth  of  the  month.  Upon  visiting 
the  Vallejo  General  Hospital  I  found  that  during  the  period  of  resi- 
dence of  the  Napa  case  in  the  hospital  a  patient  had  been  admitted 
with  a  diagnosis  of  'grippe,'  but  upon  the  subsidence  of  his  fever  he 
had  developed  a  rash  and  the  hospital  authorities  discharged  him  with 
a  diagnosis  of  'ehiekenpox.'  This  case  exposed  a  number  of  people, 
as  he  was  not  recognized  as  a  case  of  smallpox  and  did  not  consult  a 
physician.  Besides  this  man  I  found  four  people  in  the  hospital  sick 
with  smallpox  of  a  mild  type,  and  one  other  person  in  the  town,  making 
a  total  of  six  cases  in  all  discovered  the  first  day.  I  immediately  placed 
in  force  the  usual  smallpox  regulations,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
physicians  of  the  town,  and  the  physicians  from  the  Naval  Station  at 
Mare  Island  and  secured  the  vaccination  of  over  one  thousand  pre- 
viously unvaeeinated  children  in  the  schools.  Many  hundred  vaccina- 
tions were  done  by  physicians  in  their  private  offices  and  as  the  original 
Vallejo  case  had  been  employed  in  one  of  the  shops  on  Man*  Island 
and  had  visited  the  island  while  the  crustation  was  still  active,  the 
authorities  there  vaccinated  several  thousand  of  their  workmen.  Nine 
other  cases  ultimately  developed  in  Vallejo,  contacts  of  the  men  who 
walked  the  streets,  or  witli  the  causes  in  the  hospital  before  quarantine 
was  (established.  The  physician  who  attended  the  original  Vallejo 
case,  never  having  b(M»n  vaccinated,  developed  a  severe  case  of  smallpox 
which  was  confluent  on  the  face.  Eight  cases  developed  in  Benicia, 
a  neighboring  town  eight  miles  away,  traced  to  Vallejo  as  the  source. 
Thc  epidemic  here  was  handled  by  the  local  health  officer  in  an 
energetic  manner.  1  then  visited  Martinez,  across  the  straits  from 
Benicia.  where  1  was  informed  by  the  health  officer  that  although 
there  was  no  smallpox  present,  there  had  ))een  prevailing  an  o<ld  tj'pe 
of  chickciipox.  None  of  thest*  were  in  the  active  stage  at  that  time. 
I)ul  Ik*  tlumtrlit  there  were  some  cases  still  in  Crockett,  an  adjoiniui? 
!<'  'k<'tt   was  next  visited  and  the  result  of  my  investigations 
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tliere  disclosed  the  t'aet  that  mild  castas  of  smallpox,  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  chickenpox,  had  been  occurring  for  some  time.  One 
case  of  snmllpox  in  the  pustular  stage  was  found  in  the  hotel,  which 
had  never  been  reported  as  smallpox.  A  \nsit  to  the  schools  disclosed 
three  children  in  the  classrooms  in  the  crusting  stage  of  smallpox. 
Many  children  in  the  schools  showed  pock  marks  and  staining  indicating 
a  recent  recovery  from  smallpox.  Cases  were  discovered  in  ten  houses 
in  the  town  which  were  placed  under  (juarantine.  An  active  campaign 
of  vaccination  was  immediately  commenced,  one  hundred  or  more  people 
in  the  hotel  being  vaccinated  during  the  first  two  days.  The  employees 
of  the  sugar  refinerj%  some  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  were  vaccinated, 
as  were  a  large  part  of  the  school  population,  a  total  of  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  vaccinations  in  all  being  performed.*' 

Other  similar  instances  have  been  uncovered  by  the  district  health 
officers  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  we  a  larger  force  of  district 
health  officers  at  our  disposal  similar  conditions  would  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intensive  campaign 
against  smallpox,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  board,  will 
result  in  a  more  complete  vaccination  of  the  population  of  the  state, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  chances  of  infection  from  this 
wholly  preventable  disease. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

A  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  which  ^\ill  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report,  will 
show  clearly  the  remarkable  results  that  are  ])eing  achieved  in  reducing 
to  the  irreducible  minimum  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
state.  The  loss  to  the  community  is  not  to  be  reckoned  only  in  terms 
of  loss  of  life.  Typhoid  is  a  long  continued  fever  that  incapacitates  its 
victim  for  many  weeks  and  occasions  a  burden  of  expense  that  can  be 
ill  home  by  most  of  those  attacked. 

The  director  of  the  bureau,  in  his  report,  estimates  that  the  reduction 
obtained  during  the  period  of  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the 
bureau  amounts  to  280  deaths,  3,000  cases,  and  a  monetary  saving  to 
the  p(*ople  who  have  been  spared  this  infliction  amounts  to  $1,400,000. 
Tliis  reduction  in  the  typhoid  rate  has  been  accomplislied  largely 
through  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  which  is 
at  present  handicapped  by  an  insufficient  appropriation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will  increase  the  present  allowance  of 
$45,000  for  the  biennial  period  so  as  to  permit  of  the  employment  of 
two  additional  engineers  and  one  bacteriologist.  The  public  funds  can 
be  invested  in  no  more  profitable  manner  than  in  the  expansion  of  this 
most  important  department. 

Wn.FRED  II.  Keu.ogg,  ^r.  D., 
Secretarv  and  Executive  Officer. 
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WORK  OF  STATE  DISTRICT  HEALTH  OFFICERS. 

Northern  District. 

Harold  F.  Gray,  Gr.  P.  H.,  District  Health  Officer,  Chico. 

Two  hundred  and  two  visits  to  towns  have  been  made.  There  were 
104  calls  on  local  health  oflBeers,  41  calls  on  local  registrars,  106  calls 
on  other  county  and  city  oflScials,  and  57  calls  on  physicians.  No 
record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  individual  premises  inspected  within 
towns.  Forty-seven  special  investigations  of  diseases  were  made,  as 
well  as  21  other  special  investigations,  one  complete  municipal  survey 
and  two  birth  registration  checks ;  17  lectures  and  demonstrations  were 
given,  and  there  were  15  conferences  with  boards  of  supervisors, 
trustees,  etc. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  to  cover  the  entire  territory  rapidly, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  local  health  oflScers,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  main  problems  of  the  district.  An  office  system 
was  then  organized  to  make  possible  the  follow-up  of  conditions  in  the 
district,  with  a  minimum  of  clerical  detail. 

Considerable  time  has  been  given  to  organizing  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  against  venereal  disease,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  improving  birth  and  death  regis- 
tration; substantial  improvement  has  been  obtained  in  many  com- 
munities. 

A  survey  of  the  pollution  of  the  upper  Sacramento  River  was  made 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  a  public 
health  survey  has  been  made  of  Marysville.  A  birth  registration  check 
was  made  in  Willows. 

The  principal  work  in  the  district  has  been,  however,  the  instruction 
of  local  health  officers  in  their  duties,  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  on 
their  part  more  effective  enforcement  of  health  laws. 

North  Coast  District. 

Allen  F.  Uillihan,  M.D..  District  Healtli  Officer,  Santa  liosa. 

The  district  originally  included  eight  counties:  Del  Norte,  Humboldt. 
Mendocino,  Lake,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Solano  and  Marin.  Trinity  was 
added  on  September  20,  1917,  and  since  that  date  the  North  Coast 
District  has  comprised  these  nine  counties.  With  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  the  s(mth'  Oregon  state  line  on  the  north,  the  Coast  Range  on  the 
east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  a  narrow  strip  is  formed  about 
800  miles  in  length  by  about  50  to  60  mile^s  in  widtli,  which  includes 
over  16,000  scpiare  miles  of  territory,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
a  (juarter  of  a  million.  The  largest  cities  are  Santa  Rosa  and  Eureka, 
each  having  a  population  of  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  The  general 
line  of  travel  is  north  and  south,  either  by  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
load,  or  on  coastwise  steamers.  Practically  no  communication  is  main- 
tained with  the  counties  to  the  east,  the  Coast  Range  serving  as  a 
barrier.  The  few  roads  across  the  mountains  are  very  poor,  and  have 
very  heavy  grades. 
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DISTRICT    HEALTH   OFFICER. 

As  District  Health  Officer,  I  have  endeavored  to  familiarize  myself 
with  conditions  generally  throughout  the  district,  and  especially  with 
its  health  problems.  I  have  visited  every  incorporated  town,  in  some 
instances  many  times ;  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  unincorporated  set- 
tlements. I  have  made  myself  familiar  with  the  geographic  distribution 
of  population ;  the  watersheds  and  their  relation  to  population  and 
travel ;  the  products,  manufactures,  and  distribution  of  labor ;  and  have 
visited  a  great  many  schools.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  health 
officers  and  local  registrars  throughout  the  district,  and  have  assisted  in 
solving  many  of  their  local  problems.  In  personally  visiting  local 
health  officers  I  have  discovered  many  errors  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, due,  almost  invariably,  to  misunderstanding  regulations. 
These  errors  have  been  easily  corrected,  and  the  good  will  of  the  official 
retained,  and  later  when  other  problems  have  arisen  I  have  been  called 
in  to  assist  in  their  solution.  As  a  result  health  officers  in  this  district 
are  now  more  prompt  in  forwarding  their  weekly  reports,  they  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  immediate  registration  of  all  births,  and  are 
more  active  in  reporting  violations  of  state  health  laws. 

INSTRUCTION   TO    HEALTH   OFFICERS. 

I  have  endeavored  to  visit  each  newly  appointed  health  officer  as  soon 
after  his  appointment  as  I  could  conveniently  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  him  in  the  dutias  of  his  office.  Besides  health  officers,  I 
have  visited  town  councils,  school  trustees,  boards  of  supervisors  and 
others,  and  a  much  closer  co-operation  has  been  established  between 
these  various  officials  and  the  different  bureaus  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  than  could  have  been  possible  from  a  central  office  only. 

HEALTH   EDUCATION. 

Many  lectures  have  been  delivered  before  schools,  teachers'  institutes, 
and  the  public  generally,  covering  such  subjects  as  communicable  dis- 
eases and  their  control,  the  importance  of  complete  birth  registration, 
the  conservation  of  infant  and  child  life,  and  sanitation  in  rural  com- 
munities. Much  literature  has  been  distributed  after  these  lectures, 
particularly  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletins. 

SPECIAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Afany  special  problems  havi*  been  investigated ;  among  the  most 
important  may  be  noted  a  sharp  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  Willita; 
tj'phoid  on  watershed  of  town  of  Elk,  due  to  a  carrier;  30  cases  of 
chiekenpox,  (lerman  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  in  Kelseyville;  scarlet 
fever  outbreak  in  Hopland;  scarlet  fever  in  Sonoma  County;  sanitation 
of  summer  camps  along  the  Russian  Kiver;  nuisance  on  llichardson's 
Bay  due  to  waste  from  Mason  Distillery;  with  Mrs.  Tate-Thompson 
assisted  in  organizing  five  counties  for  joint  sanitarium  for  care  of 
tul>erculous.  In  many  instances  co-oi)(»ration  with  various  bureaus  lias 
been  of  great  value  in  obtaining  results,  for  i^xaniple,  with  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  State  Board  of  Health,  water  supply  t»f 
Santa  Rosa,  sewage  disposal  of  Sonoma  State  Home  at  Eldridge,  sewage 
disposal  of  Veterans'  Home  at   Yountville,  sewage  disposal   town  of 
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Ukiali,  water  supply  of  Dillon's  Beach  Resort.  In  co-operation  with 
the  Tnited  States  Shippin^r  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  State 
Housing  Commission,  and  Bureau  of  Sanitar>'  Engineering,  the  housing 
problem,  the  sanitation  of  food  establishments,  and  the  sewage  disposal 
of  the  town  of  Benicia  have  occupied  considerable  attention. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Besides  personal  field  investigation,  much  has  been  accomplished 
through  office  correspondence.  Many  letters  have  been  written  durinir 
the  year  to  health  officers,  school  trustees,  town  councils,  physicians 
and  i)rivate  individuals,  regarding  the  reporting  of  communicable  dis- 
ease, registration  of  individual  births,  violation  of  public  health  act 
and  vital  statistics  law,  enforcing  common  towel  law,  sterilization  of 
drinking  receptacles  and  other  acts,  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and 
many  other  problems. 

Summary    of   Operations. 

IiU'ori>oraU'(l  towns  visitwl 43 

Xuuibor  of  visits  made 123 

Settlements  and  villnffes  visited ^ 23 

Number  of  visits  made 27 

Miles  traveled  in  automobile  (10  months) Gj^lt 

Special  lectures  and  talks  given 21 

(Jrammar  schools  visited -^ 10 

High  schools  visited 7 

Special  investigations,  communicable  disease 24 

SptH'ial  investigations,  sanitation  and  nuisances 29 

Weekly  rei)orts  tiled 4o 

Special  reiK>rts  filed ^ 

Other  interdepartmental  communications 144i 

Letters,  general  correspondence 3S?> 

(^'ircular  letters  to  health  officei-s.  physicians,  etc 22ri 

Central  Coast  District. 

Robert  N.   Hoyt,  District   Health  Officer. 

The  sanitation  of  the  zone  surrounding?  Camp  Fremont,  thirty  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  chief  health  problems  in  the 
Central  Coast  district.  The  Division  Sur*reon  at  the  camp  wisheil  to 
know  the  number  of  cases  of  connnunicable  diseas(»s  ot*currin*r  from 
week  to  week  in  the  towns  and  coinitry  distrii'ts  in  the  vicinity  and  such 
reports  were  secured  for  him.  In  return  he  furnished  reports  of  com- 
municable diseases  and  the  sources  so  far  as  knoun  for  all  cases  dis- 
covered among  the  troo])s. 

The  dairies  supplying  milk  to  Camp  Fremont  and  the  pasteurization 
plants  were  inspected  and  the  conditions  found  reported  to  the  Division 
Surgeon.  In  one  case  where  iniclean  conditions  at  the  dair\'  were 
found  and  the  pro]>rietor  was  unwilling  to  follow  my  recommendations, 
the  milk  was  excluded  by  the  canij)  authorities  until  the  dairy  was  put 
into  sanitar>'  condition.  At  the  reijuest  of  the  Division  Surgeon.  I  took 
blood  specimens  from  the  m<*n  employed  in  the  pasteurization  plants  in 
order  to  discover  typhoid  germ  carrieiN.  The  bloo<l  tt^ts  were  followed 
up  with  examination  of  excreta.  \o  carriers  were  found.  Ftir  several 
months  complete  sets  of  samples  of  milk  were  taken  from  the  trucks 
while  delivering  in  the  eamp  and  the  analyses  were  reported  to  the 
Division  SurL'-eon.     There  was  evidi'ntly  a  general  spirit  of  willingnetw 
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to  luake  needed  improvements  on  tlie  part  of  those  handling  the  camp 
milk. 

The  village  of  Menlo  Park,  at  which  Camp  Fremont  is  located,  is  not 
incorporated  and  had  no  local  health  authorities.  There  was  no  system 
of  prarbage  removal.  With  the  building  of  the  camp,  there  was  a 
sudden  influx  of  tradespeople.  Restaurants,  .soda  fountains  and  pool 
parlors  sprung  up  by  the  dozen.  The  proprietors  felt  uncertain  as  to 
Hie  permanency  of  the  camp  and  started  to  do  business  without  suffi- 
cient toilet  or  other  sanitary  facilities.  The  Division  Surgeon  agreed  to 
joint  inspections  of  food  and  other  establishments  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  army  and  State  Board  of  Health  secured  sanitary  conditions 
which  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  many  cities.  State  Sanitary 
Inspector  Edward  Ross  spent  much  time  on  this  work  and  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  results.  I  arranged  for  regular  garbage  collections 
and  obtained  the  assistance  of  two  special  deputy  sheriffs  in  cleaning  up 
the  back  yards  and  vacant  lots. 

The  greatest  need  in  health  matters  appeared  to  be  for  a  public 
health  nurse  who  could  keep  in  touch  with  the  vschool  children  and  head 
off  outbreaks  of  communicable  diseases.  Mrs.  Nina  Carson  was 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  June  15  to  do  this  work. 
The  county  and  local  school  authorities  showed  interest  in  the  work  and 
agreed  to  co-operate. 

The  venereal  disease  problem  re<iuired  uuich  of  my  time.  At  Camp 
Fremont,  I  obtained  the  weekly  reports  of  cases  and  sources  of  infection 
and  co-operated  with  the  camp  authorities  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  in  protective  work  for  the  soldiers.  At  times  when 
special  problems  came  up,  I  arranged  for  conferences  of  the  state  and 
county  officials.  In  this  way  the  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
prostitutes  convicted  of  plying  their  trade  near  Camp  Fremont  w^as 
arranged  and  the  fitting  out  of  a  detention  hospital  at  Redwood  City 
hastened. 

The  surgeon  at  the  Monterey  Presidio  complained  of  sources  of 
infection  affecting  the  men  in  his  charge.  The  local  officials  secured 
the  apprehension  of  a  considerable  number  of  prastitutes  who  were 
examined  by  an  expert  from  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

Many  special  problems  required  attention.  At  Alameda  (^ity  a  study 
of  a  scarlet  fever  outbreak  showed  the  need  for  the  employment  of  an 
inspector  who  could  trace  the  sources  of  infection  and  supervise  isola- 
tion and  other  control  measures.  The  city  health  officer  and  the  city 
manager  appreciated  the  need  and  a  very  competent  '* health  visitor'' 
was  securetl  through  the  good  offices  of  Professor  Force  of  the  University 
of  California. 

A  scarlet  fever  outbreak  among  the  children  in  the  school  of  the 
small  town  of  Rodeo  in  (Jontra  Costn  County  gave  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  modern  methods  of  controlling  this  disease.  The  school 
tnistees  were  persuaded  to  open  the  school  and  provide  a  public  health 
nurse  to  follow  up  the  examinations  which  the  county  health  officer 
promised  to  make.  Four  light  cases  were  discovered  among  the 
absentees  from  school  and  among  those  actually  in  attendance.  In 
addition  to  controlling  the  outbreak  a  very  interesting  health  survey  of 
the  children  was  mad<»  by  the  nurse.  As  a  result  many  parents 
arranged  to  have  dental  or  other  care  given  their  children. 
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T '.  '  T'-  -*:  ;.  'f  ^  ■  :'.j^  *!>'•  •>-'.'  *••  '  ntir.us  in  th**  San  Ij«>ivnzo  Riir«*r 
::  ^.-r.*.*  *  r  ^  *  ■  .:.*y  -a  a>  ^*  ;  i:*-I  Tr.^'  «lar:i  «>)>taint^i  was  srivt-n  to  the 
K   r*-/» :    f  >,ir.."^>r>   EriL'iT.'-^r  ni^  <  f  tht-  State  Board  of  Health. 

A*  a  ^  :!„:!.-r  r^-^.r*  T-^lij  I^s**^  tht-  faulty  N^^was**  disp^isal  of  a 
}  ••'-!  -:.  i  _rr    ;:■  <  f  •  ■**<j^*-^  v  is  ftrr^-t^^I. 

!',  -..i:,;  o*  .*-r  -m^*-^.  I  a-*r-i  a^  *-onnH-tinsr  link  lietwet-n  the  experts 
•  f  *  "  <'<i'*-  Hr^i  :  'if  Siiii:*-  r>'  Kn-rin**^rmp  and  l*R-al  problems. 

K— ,  ;^*^  f  "  'i^-^.<Hi,*T*'  t-airi  -  frwj-jHDtly  from  lo<*al  health  offieeR. 
S»'  *-  r-<i>r.  1.^  -rv  .T-.l  n.  *  f»^I  h^II  pnonjrfa  e<|uipp*Hi  to  handle 
»':'i'i-r..:  •>•  ■  r  v.-r  i-T*''''\*'m^  r '^t  iir.'>t  «  ften  the  need  was  for  baekins. 
Tr.*^  >."  of  a  I'-.r*-!::.,-  ^-;ii!!.  itf^-^-r  in  a  small  «*oramunitv  is  hard.  Wis 
;**-*;'•:.**  a--  r->--r.*-''l  l»^-a':-*-  i»f  his  p»*rs')nal  relations  with  those  with 
V'!.'  ifi  :.^  ']"ii\-.  I::  riian^  «-a^*^  th**  m»'re  word  of  a  state  official  that 
'•^r^^ir.  s.-'i.ir.'-A  a  •  ■  n  v  f*^  n  t-»-^^ars*  ^»*i-ur**«l  prompt  i*orapliant*e  which 
I  ;*'!  '•►•-*:.  rv  f  i^*- 1  -^^  l.^-.i!  h-a  ♦•!  o!^.-*r.  A  d^^mand  for  vaccination  of 
*•  rs^.'  •'\;«ns*'il  Til  >:ialuMix  was  an  example  of  this. 

The  ii!.['r  'Verj.f-nr  nf  ].  i-al  h»-;ilth  finranization  Is.  to  uiy  mind,  the 
irr-a**-^*  r^;.i  fi»r  lis^ful  ^er\-i«-e  of  the  stat**  distri<*t  health  officers.  Six 
u,^n  ••;-n  d  I  littl*-  <»f  t).*'nLS*^lvt-s  in  <4h'intr  the  state  health  problems. 
If  U  «-h  »*^y  >iy  }■  lildinLT  iif»  a  foundation  of  efficient  town  and  coanty 
l:-a>f.  W'-rk  {:..it  wm  can  ^'  iirc  the  •rreatest  results.  In  Alameda  and 
S>ii,Ta  <*.ara  *- -'in' :»->*.  I  assisti' |  irn  ui>s  of  Towns  ami  rural  school  dis- 
Tri'Ts  =ij  stM-ly ii.tr  and  f»lanninL'  for  *'I<H-al  health  districts"  as  pn>vided 
for  in  tl..-  Iji'iVn  of  If*  17.  In  neither  of  the^e  cas«^  did  su<t-<*ssfiil  forma- 
ti<  n  if  tliH  distrit't  -^t^-in  vi-rv  c*Ttain  but  the  interest  in  better  health 
y>n  tf^T:*'!!  u  hii-h  was  an»u«»*»d  will  surely  licar  results.  At  the  city  of 
San  Lnis  Ot.i«»[>ii  I  spok«\  with  M'ss  ('<tle.  .superintendent  of  the  Santa 
Barlmi-a  I)i>tri<-t  Xursint:  Association,  to  an  audience  in  the  lo<*al 
iimviriL'  i»i«t!jrc  theater  on  the  value  of  a  public  health  nurse.  A  com- 
ii]ittf^  wa^  f(>nne*i  to  sK-ure  an  appropriation  from  the  county  for  the 
Hniplovmcnt  of  a  ^-oiintv  nurse. 

Anionir  the  edn<-atioual  w<trk  which  1  was  asked  to  perform.  wer»* 
f>ai»ers  at  the  STate  Conference  of  ^lunicipalities  at  Santa  Rosa  and  the 
State  ('onferen'c  of  S<M-ial  AL^'Ucies  at  Santa  Barbara.  I  also  gave 
illustrated  talks  on  ejiijd  hyirieiic  at  public  schools,  "rrau^e  and  improve- 
ine!iT  ass'M-iaTion  nieetint;^  in  Santa  Clara  Countv. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Health  reciirnizcd  the  necil  for  more  public 
health  workciN  and  i:ave  me  pernji.s.sion  to  assist  Pi^oft^ssor  FoPi*e  of  the 
Cniversity  of  Calif<,rnia  in  conductintr  a  field  course  for  advanced 
students  in  public  hyirieue.  I  was  accordinjrly  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Pu])lic  Ilvjriene  without  pav  ]>v  the  universitv.  Fifteen  students  were 
t'iven  instruction  in  the  ailministration  of  public  health  work  and  were 
then  supervised  in  makinir  surveys  of  the  health  problems  and  health 
niaehinerv  in  various  eities  and  towns.  In  one  case  the  stiulent  was 
added  by  the  city  she  surveyed  to  its  j)ernianent  health  <lepartment. 

Central  District. 

K.    \V.   Naiss.  M.1>..    r»i.'*tritt    HeaUh  Officer.   Frt»j*n»». 

T\u'  first  slv  weeks  f(»llo\Nin^'  my  report  for  duty  as  health  offii*er  for 

the    C  eiet.    wei'e   spent    iMtlier   at    Berkeley    or    in    Amador 

'on  ]^  to  assist  the  n<*wly-eonstituted  Division  of  Biology 

[  h  nieable  Di^asesi  in  the  takin*;  over  and  continuance 
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iif  our  hookworm  control  work  miiiohu:  iniinM-s.  This  relieved  me  of  any 
direct  personal  respcmsihility  for  the  eondnet  of  field  Hetivities  in  the 
eolleetion  of  diaguoatie  material  and  treatment  of  infected  cjises.  I  did, 
however,  from  time  to  time,  dnring  the  year,  aid  various  reprcvsentatives 
of  the  Division  of  Biology  in  the  plannin*;  for  and  conduct  of  the  work. 

The  underground  sanitation  in  ten  mines  was  investigated  in  this 
connection  and  the  Division  of  Biology  was  kept  informed  as  to  ray 
findings  as  compared  with  the  results  of  similar  surveys  made  by  myself 
last  year. 

On  October  1,  I  established  headquarters  in  the  City  Hall,  Fresno, 
upon  the  gracious  invitation  of  Mayor  Toomey,  secured  through  the 
kindly  efforts  of  the  newly-appointed  city  health  officer.  Dr.  C.  Mathew- 
son.  The  three  following  months  wTre  largely  devoted  to  making  the 
acquaintance  of  my  local  health  officers  and  familiarizing  myself  with 
the  territory  of  the  Central  District.  These  first  essentials  were  accom- 
plished by  means  of  systematic  touring,  during  which  time  various 
matters  wiiich  had  already  been  referred  to  me,  were  iiupiired  into  or 
inveMigated  as  occasion  required. 

During  the  winter  months,  beginning  with  December,  in  addition  to 
the  more  or  less  routine  work  in  the  office  and  field,  considerable  time 
was  devoted  to  the  creation  of  clinics  in  Fresno  and  Stockton,  in  which 
the  venereal  diseases  could  be  adequately  and  effectively  treated  in 
accordance  with  regulation  laid  down  by  our  board. 

The  Fresno  Health  Department,  through  the  persistent  activities  of 
iis  health  officer  and  others,  succeeded  in  securing  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  for  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory  and  clinic  rooms 
in  the  City  Hall  and  the  salaries  of  a  full-time  bacterologist  and  day 
and  night  nurses  in  addition.  Thus  far,  our  efforts  in  Stockton  have 
not  materialized  completely.  The  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
definitely  pledged  $1,000,  providing  the  city  trustees  and  county  super- 
visors would  each,  as  a  body,  give  $1,000.  Owing  to  curtailment  of 
city  finances,  resulting  from  decreased  liquor  revenues  following  the 
abolishment  of  saloons  this  year,  the  city  trustees  could  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  meet  this  offer  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  have  definitely 
pledged  themselves  to  make  provision  for  an  adequate  appropriation 
when  the  new  yearly  budget  shall  be  made  up  in  December.  The 
county  supervisors  appear  to  be  willing  to  duplicate  the  appropriation 
to  be  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  city. 

Advice  and  assistance  were  also,  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
iriven  to  the  Women's  Committee  on  Public  Health,  Kings  County 
Council  of  Defense,  in  the  furtherance  of  a  systematic  campaign 
directed  specifically  toward  the  (^tablishment  of  a  local  health  district, 
comprising  the  whole  of  Kings  County.  The  petition,  largely  over- 
sulxseribed,  was  most  ably  presented  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
the  only  diasenting  voice  raised  being  that  of  the  incumbent  county 
health  officer.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  local  dissatis- 
faction over  decisions  of  our  board  regarding  the  permissions  granted 
to  the  municipalities  of  Reedley  and  Kingslnirg,  respecting  the  dis- 
charge into  the  Kings  River  of  effluents  from  septec  tanks,  considered 
to  be  rea.sonably  safe  under  the  conditions  impased,  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  petition,  both  before  the  Hanford  city 
trustees  and  the  Kings  County  board  of  supervisors.  It  should,  how'- 
ever,  be  remarked  that  the  Women's  (V)nunittcc  was  disappointed  but 
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not  iliscouram*<l.     The  iiiattir  will  probably  W  bnnisrht  ii|)  a^iu  uvxt 
year. 

The  importauce  of  the  reiH>iiiiig  of  births  and  communicable  diseases 
wa«  constantly  emphasized  and  urged  upon  those  personally  responsible 
for  doing  the  same.  The  children's  year  campaign  is  proving  to  be  a 
great  stimulus  towards  the  improvement  of  birth  registration.  The 
objections  of  physicians  regarding  reporting  generally,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  insistently  emphasized. 

Frec|uent  calls  for  assistance  from  various  parts  of  my  district,  in 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  German  measles  and  scarlet  fever  on  one 
hand  and  chiekenpox  and  smallpox  on  the  other,  were  responded  to. 
The  control  of  smallpox  in  Porterville  was  conducted  under  my  dinn*- 
tion.  Control  of  the  same  disease  among  Indians  in  Madera  County 
was  also  conducted  under  my  personal  supervision  through  a  speciaUy- 
appointed  deputy  county  health  officer.  Failure  in  the  control  of 
diphtheria  in  and  about  San  Andreas  and  Paloma,  in  Calaveras  County, 
was  investigated  and  difficulties  arising  therefrom  adjusted. 

Work  done  by  our  bureaus  of  Conununicable  Diseases  and  Engi- 
neering, in  the  control  of  the  typhoid  outbreak  at  Merced  Falls,  was 
followed  up  by  a  personal  visit.  Another  outbreak  of  tv'phoid,  con- 
sisting of  six  cases,  occurring  among  student  laborers  on  a  ranch  near 
Corcoran,  Kings  County,  was  investigated  and  the  probable  origin 
traced  to  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  carrier  or  ambulatorv  case,  con- 
firmation  of  which  has  not  yet  been  secured.  The  perplexing  question 
of  endemic  typhoid  was,  and  is  still,  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Thus 
far  my  conclusion  is  that  the  insanitary-  privy,  and  the  fly  acting  in 
partnership  with  a  third  party — the  **  typhoid  carrier,  *'  are  responsible 
for  most  of  our  rural  endemic  typhoid.  Excellent  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  periodic  demands  for  agricultural  labor  tend  constantly 
to  keep  the  labor  element,  much  of  which  is  foreign,  moving  from  place 
to  place.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  of  our  population 
which  is  80  extremely  important  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  spread 
of  communicable  diseases  generally. 

As  soon  as  travel  in  the  Sierras  became  practicable  in  May,  a  number 
of  special  mountain  trips  were  made.  Among  these  was  a  visit  into 
the  Yosemite  Valley  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  camp  sanitation 
and  possible  stream  pollution. 

Special  assistance  was  given  our  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the 
making  of  readjustments  in  the  subdistricting  of  Fresno  County.  The 
practical  working  out  of  the  new  plan  was  inquired  about  at  various 
places  and  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  its  practicability  were  given  me. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  interest  and  pride  in  the  work  manifested 
by  the  local  registrars. 

South  Coast  District. 

E.   A.   INOHAM,  State  Health  Officer,  Ix>s  .Angeles. 

Dr.  Edwin  I).  Ward  entered  upon  his  duties  as  health  officer  for  the 
South  Coast  District  on  August  1,  1917,  and  took  charge  of  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  the  southern  branch  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  in  connection  with  sanitary 
conditions  surrounding  the  various  military-  camps  in  the  district  and 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  communicable  diseases  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  camps.     A  preliminary'  investigation  of  the  mosquito 
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situation  iti  tlio  district  bolwcM'ii  hoii«r  Bt'acli  and  Wiliiiiujrtou  wits  iimde 
and  of  the  sanitation  of  caniu'rios  in  the  same  district.  Dr.  Ward  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  for  the  establishment  of  an  isolation  hospital 
for  venereal  diseases  in  Los  Anjjeles  and  co-operated  with  the  Bureau 
of  Venereal  Diseases  to  a  very  large  extent  in  makinji:  investigations 
and  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  the  venereal  disease  situation 
throughout  the  district.  He  also  made  investigations  of  the  reporting 
of  vital  statistics  to  the  local  registrars  and  worked  to  stimulate  the 
complete  reporting  of  births  to  these  local  authorities.  Some  time  was 
spent  in  work  for  the  formation  of  local  health  districts  around  Pomona, 
Pasadena,  Santa  Ana,  San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara.  These  districts 
have  not  yet  been  organized  on  account  of  local  jealousies  and  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitably  trained  health  officers  at 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Ward  co-operated  with  the  various  health  officers 
in  investigations  of  sanitary  conditions  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
handled  bv  the  local  authoritie-s.  He  also  assisted  the  local  health 
officers  in  suspected  cases  of  contagious  diseases.  The  following 
epidemics  were  investigated : 

Typhoid :   Hollywood  and  Santa  I*aula. 
Diphtheria :   San  Dimas  and  Venice. 
8u]alli>ox :  Nordhoflf. 
Meningitis :  San  Diego. 

On  April  1,  1918,  Dr.  Ward  resigned  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Ingham,  health 
officer  of  the  Southern  District,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  South 
Coast  District.  Mr.  Ingham  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Los 
Angeles  on  May  1,  but  remained  in  charge  of  the  Southern  District 
until  June  12.  Among  the  work  which  he  took  up  were  the  investi- 
gation of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Huntington  Park  which  resulted 
from  an  infected  milk  supply.  The  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of 
dysentery  at  Santa  Ana  and  of  typhoid  at  National  City  was  also  made. 
Routine  visits  were  made  to  a  considerable  number  of  cities  in  the 
district  with  a  view  to  the  compilation  of  data  in  regard  to  public 
health  conditions.  During  the  eleven  montlus  from  August  1,  1917,  to 
June  30,  1918,  thirty-four  cities  were  visited  by  the  district  health 
officer. 

Southern  District. 

E.   A.   INOHAM,  State   Health  Offlctr,   Los   Angeles. 

From  August  1  to  September  If)  the  Southern  District  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Ward,  Health  Officer  of  the  South  Coast 
District.  During  this  period  investigations  were  made  of  a  case  of 
typhus  reported  at  Perris  and  of  a  small  outbreak  of  typhoid  near 
Ilemet. 

On  September  15  I  took  up  the  duties  of  state  health  officer  for  the 
Southern  District,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  office  facilities  at  Riverside 
the  headquarters  for  this  district  remained  at  Los  Angeles  until  Decem- 
ber 1,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  Riverside  County  (-ourthouse.  Follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ward  on  April  1,  1918,  I  was  transferred  to 
the  South  Coast  District  and  on  May  1  moved  my  headquarters  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  remained  in  charge  of  the  Southern  District  until  the 
work  there  was  taken  over  by  Dr.  Telfer  on  June  12. 
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In  taking  up  the  work  it  wa«  nee<»ssary  to  devote  a  rousiderable 
amount  of  time  to  st\idyinsr  ^neral  renditions  in  the  district  and  to 
bei*oming  acrpiainteii  with  the  local  health  authorities  in  onler  that  it 
mif?ht  be  possible  to  devote  particular  attention  to  the  places  which  were 
in  the  worst  condition  and  especially  to  those  which  seemed  capable  of 
improvement  if  their  energies  were  properly  directed.  For  this  reason 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent  in  the  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  data  on  health  conditions  and  health  administration  in  the 
district. 

If  appears  that  one  of  the  main  functions,  if  not  the  chief  function, 
of  a  district  health  oflScer,  is  the  stimulation  and  education  of  the  local 
health  authorities  to  the  point  where  they  can  handle  local  conditions 
properly  without  appealing  to  the  state  for  aid.  Coupled  with  this 
must  l>e  the  education  of  the  public  at  large  to  the  point  w^here  they 
will  appropriate  enough  money  to  properly  support  the  work.  For  this 
reason  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  making  the  acquaintance  of 
municipal  authorities,  practicing  pliysicians,  and  various  persons  who 
were  especially  interested  in  public  health;  and  in  the  preparation  of 
articles  for  publication  in  local  newspapers. 

In  addition  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in  the  investi- 
gation and  control  of  epidemics  and  in  the  control  of  nuisances  in  the 
Southern  District.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  during 
the  nine  months  from  September  15,  1917,  to  June  12,  1918:  Cities 
visited,  22  out  of  29  in  the  district.  Surveys:  Blythe,  general  sanitary; 
San  Bernardino,  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  schools ;  Hemet,  contagious 
disease  situation  in  the  schools;  Riverside,  contagious  disease  situation 
in  the  schools.  Epidemics  investigated:  typhoid — Blythe,  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  Ilemet ;  smallpox — Brawley,  Blythe,  Ontario ;  dysentery — 
Colton.  Public  addresses:  County  ^ledical  societies  of  Kern,  Riverside 
and  Imperial  counties;  Southern  California  Organization  of  Public 
Health  Nurses;  Riverside  Women's  Clubs;  State  Council  of  Social 
Agencies ;  State  Conference  of  Health  OflBcers. 

In   addition    I   have    co-operated    with    various   bureaus    and  state 
officials,  where  we  could  be  of  mutual  service  to  each  other,  as  follows: 
Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  in  supervising  the  establishment 
and  proper  maintenance  of  depasitorics  for  diaguastic  outfits;  Epi- 
demiologist  in   investigations  of  typhoid  at  Blythe  and  smallpox  at 
Ontario-  Consulting  Parasitologist  with  advice  on  proposed  mosquito 
abatement  district  at  Riverside ;  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  in  connection 
with   hospital  facilities   in   Riverside  County   and   Imperial   County; 
Bureau    of    Venereal    Disease    with    investigations    of    conditions   in 
Imperial  Countv,  investigation  at  Blythe,  and  arrangements  for  the 
introduction   of'  their    work    at    Riverside ;    minor    reports    issued  on 
venereal    disease   situation   in    Bakersfield,    San    Bernardino,    Colton 
FLsinore  and  Perris ;  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  in  formation  of  local 
rciristration  districts  in  Riverside  (-ounty;  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering  in  reports  on  conditions  at  Blythe,  Riverside,  Cabazon,  Hemet 
and  March  Field.     1  have  further  co-operated  with  the  Couunission  on 
Immigration  and  Housing  in  regard  to  matters  of  camp  sanitation  at 
^jjp.  .\  elsewhere  and  with  the  nurses  of  the  State  Board  of 

(*  T  work  along  the  line  of  children's  aid. 
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SANITARY  INSPECTIONS. 

For  the  Biennial  Period  From  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 

Edward  T.  Ross,  Stato  Sanitary  Inspector. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1918,  a  number  of  sani- 
tary surveys  were  made  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state.  These 
surveys  covered  the  inspection  of  food  supply  places,  restaurants,  ice 
cream  and  soft  drink  stands,  creameries  and  dairies,  meat  markets, 
slaughterhouses,  hotels,  lodging  houses,  factories,  canneries,  meat  and 
fish  packing  houses,  stables,  public  schools,  hospitals,  sanitariums, 
theaters,  laimdries,  barber  shops,  etc.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  water 
supplies  and  sewerage  systems  were  also  inspected.  Sanitary  surveys 
were  also  made  of  a  number  of  summer  resorts,  farm  camps,  and  of  all 
ferry  and  river  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  bay  and 
river  points.  Three  campaigns  were  undertaken  for  the  control  of 
typhoid  fever,  rabies  and  malaria.  Extensive  clean-up  operations  were 
undertaken  in  the  extra  cantonment  zone  at  Camp  PVemont  and  in  the 
territory  surrounding  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach.  As  a  result  of  these  operations  over  14,800  inspections  and 
reinspections  of  premises  were  made  and  over  10,470  nuisances  were 
abated. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1916,  a  campaign  was  waged  in  the 
West  Side-Sunset  oil  fields,  Kern  County,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  area  covered  during  this  campaign  was  approxi- 
mately 12  miles  wide  and  24  miles  long,  including  the  towns  of  Mari- 
copa, Taft,  Fellows,  McKittrick  and  all  camps  and  leases.  The  fullest 
eo-operation  was  received  from  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  also 
from  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  various  towns  and  from  the  citizens 
in  general  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

Summary   of   Operations. 

Inspections  and  reinspections 4,41S 

Nuisances  abated O.SrM 

New  garbage  cans  procured I.O.'m 

Yards  cleaned 1,571 

Vacant  lots  cleaned 301 

Streets  and  alleywaj's  cleaned   (approximate  blocks) 105 

Loads  of  rubbish  removed 708 

Toilets  screened  and  made  fly-tight 2,125 

Old  toilets  demolished 243 

New  toilets  provided 228 

New  toilet  vaults  provided 'AM\ 

Old  toilet  vaults  filled  in 440 

New  cesspools  provided 21 

Garbage  burners  installed 14S 

Chicken  yards  cleaned 53 

Stables  cleaned .*i4 

Bunkhouses  cleaned 5,S 

Cookhouses  screened 0 

Notices  served 2S1 

Water  samples  collected  (found  O.  K.) I) 

Miscellaneous  nuisances  abated 0(» 


3—38685 
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SIMMER   RESORTS. 

Ov(»r  (JO  s(iiiiiii<:i'  iH*s()rts  Io<'at(Ml  in  various  pjiiis  of  tlu»  stal**  were 
inspected.  Insanitary  fonditions  were  found  to  exist  in  practically  all 
of  them,  due  to  accumulations  of  j?arl)a*?e,  rubbish,  manure,  etc., 
forming  breeding  places  for  flies.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  sewage 
was  discharging  into  lakas  or  mountain  streams.  A  later  inspection 
made  of  these  resorts,  showed  that  practically  all  improvements  recom- 
mended had  been  made  and  that  over  300  nuisances  were  abated. 

PARM   CAMPS. 

During  the  months  of  January'  and  February,  1917,  over  70  farm 
camps  located  in  the  delta  region  west  of  Stockton  were  inspected. 
Numerous  insanitary  conditions  were  found  in  all  camps  visited,  due  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  the  dilapidated  and  filthy  condition  of  out- 
houses and  accumulations  of  garbage  and  filth.  Instructions  were 
given  the  owners  for  the  abatement  of  all  nuisances  existing  in  their 
premises.  A  later  inspection  made  of  a  number  of  these  camps  showed 
that  numerous  improvements  had  been  made,  resulting  in  the  abatement 
of  over  350  nuisances. 

PERRYBOATS   AND   RIVER   STEAMERS. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1917,  all  ferry  steamers  plying  between  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Richmond,  Tiburon  and  Sausalito,  and 
all  river  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Stockton 
and  up-river  points  were  inspected.  The  ferry  steamers  in  general  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  sanitary  condition.  On  a  number  of  the  river 
steamers  the  crew's  mess  space,  galley  and  toilets  were  not  properly 
enclosed  or  screened  against  flies,  and  in  many  instances  the  crew's 
forecastles  were  lacking  in  proper  light  and  ventilation  and  the  wooden 
bunks  were  in  dilapidated  condition.  The  owners  of  these  steamers 
willingly  complied  with  recommendations  made  for  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions.  A  reinspection  of  these  steamers  showed  that  the 
erew^'s  mess  spaces,  galleys  and  toilets  had  been  screened,  sanitary' 
drinking  fountains  or  individual  paper  cups  provided,  crew's  forecastles 
cleaned  and  ventilated  and  steel  bunks  installed.  Over  200  nuisances 
were  abated. 

Summary   of   Operations. 

Frrry  steamers  inspected 21 

Itivor  steamers  insi)ected 36 

Crew's  mess  spaces  screened ..  43 

(Jal  leys  screened _ 31 

Toilets  screened _-    _ .  39 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains  installed 37 

Crew's  forecastle  cleaned  and  ventilated   _   -_ IS 

Steel  bunks  installed 60 

Nuisances  abated __    210 

RABIF>^   CAMPAIGN. 

During  tbe  later  part  of  1916,  rabies  were  reported  to  l>e  prevalent 
in  various  parts  of  Siskiyou  County.  An  investigation  was  made  in 
February,  1917,  in  order  to  aseertain  tbe  extent  of  the  territory 
involved.     The  investigation  showed  that  10  positive  eases  of  rabiei 
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jis  well  as  a  mmiber  of  suspected  oases  had  occurred  h\  the  county 
within  a  few  months  previous  to  the  time  of  the  investigation.  At  the 
retjuest  of  the  local  authorities  and  as  a  result  of  the  invest ij^ation,  the 
State  l^oard  of  Health  placed  a  quarantine  on  the  eounty.  A  campaign 
was  organized  and  waged  under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary  inspector, 
against  the  spread  of  tlie  disease.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
eounty  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  a  license  to  be  paid  on  all  dogs  in 
the  county,  and  another  ordinance  authorizing  the  payment  of  $2.50  on 
each  coyote  scalp  taken  in  the  county.  They  also  authorized  the  county 
health  oflBcer  to  employ  five  deputies  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
quarantine  regulations  and  the  extermination  of  coyotes;  also  to  pur- 
chase poison  for  the  extermination  of  coyotes  and  for  free  distribution 
to  responsible  citizens  who  desired  to  assist  in  the  work  by  placing  the 
same  about  their  ranches  and  cattle  ranges.  The  United  States 
Biological  Survey  Service,  at  our  request,  placed  one  foreman  and  five 
trappers  with  equipment  in  the  field.  Invaluable  assistance  was 
received  from  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  distributing  poison, 
and  control  work. 

Summary   of   Operations. 

Premises  visited  first  inspection 1,1)50 

Premises  visited  second  inspection 2,338 

Premises  visited  third  inspection 2,7r»0 

Number  of  dogs  killed  to  August  1,  1917 523 

Number  of  cats  killed  to  August  1,  1917 G3 

Number  of  coyotes  and  other  animals  killed  to  July,  11)17 159 

Number  of  poison  baits  placed 1(),<K)0 

Number  of  ounces  poison  used (>5 

Positive  cases  rabies  (laboratory  examination) 11 

Suspected  cases  rabies 33 

Brains  sent  to  laboratory 21 

Negative  cases  (laboratory  examination) 10 

Men  employed — state  1,  county  5,  biological  survey  5 11 

All  employees  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  stationed  in  the  county 
assisted  in  the  work. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1917,  an  investigation  of  the  rabies  situation 
in  Shasta  County  was  undertaken.  It  was  learned  that  but  three 
positive  cases  of  rabies  had  occurred  in  the  county  during  the  previous 
year.  As  a  precautionary  measure  the  board  of  supervisors  paased  an 
ordinance  requiring  a  license  to  be  paid  on  all  dogs  kept  in  the  county, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  dogs  not  wearing  a  license  tag. 

MOSQUITO   ABATEMENT   DISTRICT. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1917,  mosquito  abatement  work  was 
started  in  the  Los  Molinas  Mosquito  Abatement  District.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  and  the  citizens  were  visited  in  their  homes,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  malaria  and  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes. 
The  meetings  were  largely  attended  and  the  citizens  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  plans  outlined  for  the  control  work.  Practically  all  of 
the  citizens  present  at  the  meetings  volunteered  at  least  one  day^s 
work,  constructing  ditches,  draining  pools,  etc.,  the  men  providing  teams 
and  implements,  and  the  women  providing  lunches  for  the  workers. 
Excellent  resnlts  were  obtained  by  this  co-operative  work. 
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Summary   of   Operations. 

I'tildi*'    ui**ijri£K    Im'UI                      _.      -    ^      - 

Jniifx^'iioiift  uiAtU-                ,      .     ._    . Tc?' 

l'4j<Ah  of  watiT  oil«*<I   (a|>i#roiiinaT'*!y  1^5i».*t<if»  fs/juaiv  f*^!  • *'^* 

GallouH  of  oil  UKMJ !-**•• 

pfrmaiiftit  ditchiuK  of  Kptiiwavii  (apiiroxjinattf'  mil*'*  • -! 

NiHMancea  abat^  _      — ^* 

J'racticalJy  all  irriiEatioje  djtclj*-^  iu  th*'  di«trift  hat**  V**^!!   :rl'-axi*^  «iii 
piae«d  10  Kv>od  condition. 

Th<f  piirifKi  from  Sf^ptwrilx-r  1  ti»  Octoli^r  31.  1917,  was  takt^n  up  with 
<*xhibitH  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health.  During  the  first  part  of  St^ 
tem^K*^  the  exhibit  was  at  the  California  State  Fair  in  Sat-ramento  and 
durin(<  the  later  part  of  the  month  was  luowd  to  Santa  Rrisa,  for  tbf 
ineelin^^  of  the  league  of  California  Munieipalities.  From  October  13 
to  2H  the  exhibit  was  at  the  Land  Show  in  San  Fraueisco.  Thousands 
of  people  visited  the  exhibit  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  were 
rlixtributed.     The  exhibit  was  ^ven  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  Land  Show. 

CAMP   FREMONT. 

During  the  montiis  of  March,  April  and  May,  1918,  a  general  clean-up 
of  the  territory  surrounding  Camp  Fremont  was  undertaken.  Sanitarj' 
Hiirveys  were  made  of  Menlo  Park,  Redwood  City,  San  Mateo.  Palo  Alto, 
Mayfield,  Santa  Clara.  Mountain  View,  and  San  Jose.  These  survey's 
covered  the  inspection  of  food  supply  places,  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
soft  drink  and  ice  cream  stands,  fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  bakeries, 
grocery  stores,  creameries,  dairies,  meat  markets,  hotels,  barber 
shops,  etc.  (Jopies  of  the  state  laws  and  regulations  were  given  to  the 
owners  of  tlu*  various  places  visited,  and  without  exception  all  complied 
with  the  same.  At  the  time  reinspections  were  made  of  these  places  a 
medical  officer  from  the  Division  Surgeon's  office  at  Camp  Fremont  was 
present,  and  issued  a  sanitary  certificate  to  the  owners.  This  certificate 
indicat^^  that  the  establishment  is  approved  by  the  army  authorities 
and  permits  men  in  uniform  to  patronize  the  place.  A  number  of 
domestic  and  business  premises  in  the  rural  districts  were  also  inspected, 
and  instructions  given  for  the  removal  of  accumulations  of  manure, 
garbage,  rubbish,  etc.,  in  order  to  eliminate  fly-breeding  places.  In 
ovi'Ty  instance  these  instructions  were  willingly  complied  with.  The 
military  authorities  at  Camp  P>emont,  also  the  various  city  and  county 
officials  and  the  citizens  in  general  co-operated  in  ever}^  way  possible  in 
the  work. 

Summary   of   Operationa    (incomplete). 

Sanitary   survoys    (fitieH) 8 

Premises  iuspt^oted  . iiM 

Kcinspections  made  _ 7SH 

Nuisancefi  abated  .       1.502 

Food  supply  pla(»P8  complied  with  state  laws .'t>3 

Barber  shops,  etc.,  complied  with  state  laws ir»T 

Facilities  for  sterilizing  razors  installed 123 

I'^icilities  for  sterilizing  glassrs  in  restaurants,  ict»  cream  and  soft  d"ink 

stands,   etc. 2S*J 

Washing  facilities  provided   (food  supply  places) iTT** 

M«tal  screened  or  glass  food  containers  installed 4A» 

I>oors  and  windows  screened ST)- 

.\«'w  fl<M)rK  installed   (food  supply  places) 2i> 
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New   toilets   installed 17 

Toilets  screened  and  made  fly-tight 243 

Metal  garbage  receptacles  installed 301 

Insanitary  wooden  sinks  removed 76 

Metal  sinks  installed 84 

Food  delivery  wagons  enclosed 30 

Food  supply  places,  entire  fronts  screened  or  enclosed  with  glass !."> 

Closets  provided  for  clothes  of  employees,  in  food  supply  places 248 

Yards  cleaned 148 

Certificates  issued  (army),  food  supply  places,  etc 510 

SHIPBUILDING   YARDS   AND   ADJOINING   TERRITORY. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1918,  sanitary  surveys  were  made  of  three  ship- 
building yards  and  all  food  supply  places,  etc.,  located  in  the  territory 
surrounding  the  same.  Two  of  the  shipyards  are  located  in  Los 
Angeles  and  one  in  Long  Beach.  Insanitary  conditions  were  found  in 
all  of  the  shipyards,  caused  by  lack  of  proper  toilet  facilities.  Improve- 
ments will  bc/made  at  the  earliest  passible  date.  Over  50  food  supply 
places,  restaurants,  ice  cream  and  soft  drink  stands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  shipyards  were  inspected.  Practically  all  of  these  establishments 
were  being  operated  in  small,  open  wooden  sliacks,  with  no  effort  made 
to  protect  foodstuffs  from  contamination.  No  plumbing  facilities  were 
provided  and  the  yards  surrounding  the  shacks  were  practically  covered 
with  accumulations  of  garbage  and  filth.  The  swarms  of  flies  about 
these  accumulations  had  free  ac(»ess  to  the  foods,  etc.,  being  prepared 
and  served  to  men  employed  in  the  shipyards.  Copies  of  the  state  laws 
and  regulations  were  given  to  the  owners,  and  without  exception  were 
complied  with.  Doors  and  windows  were  screened,  plumbing  facilities 
installed,  facilities  for  sterilizing  glasses,  etc.,  provided,  yards  cleaned, 
and  covered  metal  receptacles  procured  for  all  garbage,  rubbish,  etc. 
A  number  of  fish  canneries  and  packing  houses,  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  shipyards,  were  also  inspected.  The  majority  were  unscreened 
and  in  many  of  them  fly-breeding  j)Iaces  were  found.  The  owners 
willingly  complied  with  recommendations  made  for  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions.  AViudows  were  screened,  yards  cleaned  and 
covered  receptacles  provided  for  all  waste  inatt(»r. 

Summary    of   Operations. 

Shipbuilding  plants  inKppi-twl ^ 

Premises  inspected   (food  supply,  etc.) ."k^ 

Fish  canneries  and  packing  houses 23 

Miscellaneous  premises  inspected 80 

Reinspect ions  made 243 

Nuisances  abated 240 

Food  supply  places  compIie<l  with  state  law 49 

Fish  canneries  complied  with  state  laws 21 

Facilities  for  sterilizing  glasses,  etc..  installed 3.*? 

Metal  screened  or  glass  food  containers  installe<l 51 

Doors  and  windows  screened 438 

New  toilets  installe<l 31 

Toilets  screened  and  made  fly-tight 78 

Metal  garbage  recoptaeles  provide<l . 117 

Premises  cleaned,  yards,  etc. _  .. _  r»l 

A  large  area  of  marsh  land  in  the  rc^jjions  of  the  shipyards  Wiis 
inspcfted  for  mos(|uit()  l)recdinfr  places,  and  measures  were  in.stitiited 
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for  mtisquito  i'ootrol  work.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  over  two  and 
one-half  miles  of  ditching,  and  a  large  amount  of  oiling  was  aeeom- 
plished,  which  abated  the  serious  mosquito  menace  to  the  sliipyards. 


Summary  of  Miscellaneous  Operations. 


Invent!  gat  ioD? — 

Rabies  ._ 

Typhoid  fever _ — 

Smallpox    - 

Venereal  disease  eonditions 

Mosquito    

Houseboats,   above  water  supplies . 

Sanitary  surveys  (cities  and  towns) 

Public  camp  grounds  Inspected _ 

Water  supplies  inspected 

Sewage  disposal  systems  Inspected _ 

Water  samples  collected 

Railway  trains  inspected ! 

Canneries  (fruit,  meat,  fish) _ 

R^uetion  plants  inspected... 

Slaughterhouses  inspected  

Dairies  and  creameries  insportod 

Food  supply  places  inspected 

Laundries   inspected   

Public  schools  inspected _. 

Hospitals  inspected _ 

Bathhouses  and  swimming  pools  Inspected 

Jails  inspected — . 

Miscellaneous  premises  inspected  

Sanitary  reports  submitted _ 

Nuisances  abated - ,  — .  j 


191T 

1918 

1 

Total 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

16 
3 

16 

1 

\ 

4 

4 

10 

9 

19 

5 

3 

8 

3 

20 

2:^ 

10 

23 

» 

31 

Z\ 

22 

23 

6 

29 

35 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

15 

13 

10 

2a 

213 

453 

m 

10 

16 

26 

15 

16 

31 

2 

3 

5 

14 

14 

1 
919 

1 

315 

601 

157 

141 

298 

404  : 

602 

1.006 
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SMAL[J>OX    MORBIDITY 
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FINANCIAL 
Biennial   Period  July  1,  1f1«,  to  June  30,  1911 


Name  of  appropriation 


1.    Anttrablc    Virus 


2.    Cold  Storage 


3.  Contagloug    Dinraf?    .. 

4.  DiBtrIrt   H^olth    onicf«. 

5.  Social   Hygiene   


«.    Hygcnic  Laboratory 


7.    Niir»B'   H«'kImI ration   Fund. 


SaUrlc* 

$1,489  M   . 

1,060  00    . 

2,<95  80 
S.019  65 

0.S65  41  |. 

I 
15,756  56 

10,478  23  ' 

14,400  22 
16,838  59 


30,516  81 

5,404  IS  < 
6,484  52  ' 


$27  01 

82  40 

57  78 
788 


85  61 


11,888  65 


113114 


mm 


96  OS 

IJSSS 


1,»1«4« 


issai 


188  S 


8.    Printing 


».    Pure  Food   iitid  Drtigs. 


10.    Snnitary  Englneorlng 


II.    TrnT^'IfiiR   ntid    OoiitlnK"nt. 


12.  Tuberculosis 

13.  Stenographer 

Totals    


90,886  73 
21,851  49 

188  89 
254  47 

1.15115 
1,054  90 

43.218  22 

1 

391  38 

tvrm 

11,772  87 
15,478  49 

85  67 
1100 

72914 

88218 

27,246  88 

9667 

t59l« 

8,028  58 
10.785  95 

403  24 

106  22 

S9(ff 

858  77 

18,814  53 

'              t 

608  46 

617  W 

5.564  66 
7,634  60 

28  96 
15  60 

znv 

18.179  16 

44  46 

mm 

2,400  00 

1 

$lfS2,098  88 

11.166  97 

|8^18r)75 
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STATEMENT. 

— Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty. ninth  Fiscal  Years. 


PwUge 

Telephone  and 
telegraph 

TnTellng 

CbemlcalB 

1 

Animals 

Prlnttng  and 
stationery 

Bulletin 

I16S00 

$168  66 

$6  48 

1,288  83 
1,283  60 

GO  00 

$611  50 

2,312  78 
2,401  66 

1 

1 

1 

147  02 

4,714  44 

4,719  56 

3,132  68 

1,517  77 
1,073  86 

2,672  48 
680  08 

201  24 

1 

244  86 
536  50 

110  96 
183  36  j 

1 

182  20 
136  02 

811  08 
683  68 

779  86 

312  00 
630  00 

2,501  63 

1,062  60 
,            1,365  86 

294  32  ' 

1 

288  22 

OM  61 

1.063  04 
1,288  27 

$042  00 

*          $2,408  55 

$2,386  31 

421  87 
2.200  74 

$3.680  41 
2,642  43 

2,622  11 

1,895  18 
489  66 

6.222  87 

325  00 
32S70 

$»61  82 
835  10 

6,345  IS 
5,604  65 

542  77 
503  09 

661  70 

11,089  73 

1,728  01 
1,904  26 

1,045  85    .- 

2,884  83 

471  41 
466  49 

136  00 
259  56 

185  38 
139  54  ; 

396  56 

3,632  27 

3,246  92 
2,753  95 

3*>4  92    - 

927  90 
l,a61  51 

t 
1 

1.569  87 
2.148  80 

3,718  9r 

1.785  51 

1 

6.000  87 

1,803  08 
2,104  30 

1,281  61 

1,751  09 
1,260  42 

1 

360  00 
562  58 

922  68 

3,907  38 

1     _     .     _ . 

3,001  61 

1 

1          

1            __         _.. 

'                            1 

1 !                                                 

$7,98163 

j             $786  61 

$42.658  46 

$1,665  10 

$436  77 

$16,687  77 

$6.222  87 
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FINANCIAL   STATE 
Biennial   Period  July   1,  1916,  to  June  30.  1918 


Name  of  approprUUoD 


Binding 


Equipment 


AutomoMIe 
expense 


Sqnlrrd 
extenBtuU*-' 


1.  Antireblc  Virus 

2.  OoW   Storagt   .. 


S.    C\>ntaffiou8  DiMas?  ... 

4.  Dintrict   Health  Offlrffi. 

5.  Social  Hrrlene  


6.    Uygfnic    Laboratory 


7.    Nuntfn*    Krirtetration    Puiid. 


8.    Printing 


9.    Pure  Food  and  Dnigs, 


10.    Sanitary  Knglnwrlnjf 


11.    Traveling  and  Contingent. 


12.  Tuberculouls 

13.  Stenographer 

Totalu    


♦3D2r> 
111  32 

.''•03  97 


$3.7«7  41 

1,414  44 

425  75 
4,084  50 


4,510  25 


318  27 


318  27 


3,933  70 
1.750  14 


5,ms  M 

\.9H  74 
2.44*»  71 


4.ri>l  45 


W4  ri« 


$1,301  eo 

2,4»1  80 

3.798  49 

230  6» 


114  34 


114  34 


551  83 
1.304  OS 

1.855  8S 

870  65 
1.4TSG6 


874  Tin 


2.348  70 

ffSl  75 
459  M 

1.278  69 


SCiOJ  iY! 


Mr>.0l0  22 


I0.621  9^ 


$11,677  *« 
18,546.^ 


».2SS?: 


$»,»1*^ 


BUKEAr   OF   ADMINISTKATION — FINANCIAL. 
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MENT—Continued. 

— ^ixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  Fiscal  Years. 


AdTertlsins 


Rent  in 
Loa  Angelea 


Miscellaneous 

?91  02    - 
48  03    .. 


Ophthalmia 
neonatorum 


Arseuo 
benzol 


Tuberculosis 
subsidies 


1,70^  ♦)2 
2,180  56 


Ml  68 
75  07 


$3.8S9  48 

103  08 

1.128  22 

439  es 

1,043  11 

1.484  79 

:«7  29 

30  49 

116  60 


367  78 


$162  00 

1,193  25 

38  83 

1,09>  23 

203  83 

2,286  48 

186  52 

30  33 

22^  (>5 

4..9?9  93 

1,398  90 

5.J>7^  89 

395  57 

966  86 

1  354  43 


rift  m 


f200  83 


$^6  958  25 


f3,966  50 


$17,870  78 
49.078  63 


66,949  41 


$3.96^  50 


$18,949  41 


ToUls 

$2,350  67 

1,676  01 

20,938  80 
30,702  25 


151,671  05 

f25,741  90 

+21,278  63 

18,627  34 
24.700  53 


f43,336  90 


8,200  77 
10,365  74 

n>^jm  51 

4,394  46 
4,9&4  49 

9,348  95 

36,107  m 
34,806  08 

170,915  74 

17,810  79 
23,07101 

40,881  80 

19,86r)64 
20,979  85 

40,940  49 

28,114  92 
61,907  56 


90.022  48 


2,400  00 


$419,031  13 
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FINANCIAL  STATE 
Biennial   Period  July   1,   1916,  to  June  30.  1918 


Name  of  appropriation 


EvUbUabed 


Berertins  to 
Q«neral  Fund. 
June  30.  1917 


1.  Antirabic  Virus 

2.  Oold    Storage   . 


3.  CootagiouK  Disease  

4.  District    Health    Offices. 

5.  Social  Hygiene  

0,  Hygienic  Laboratory  _. 


7.    Nurs'.'B*  Registration 


8.    Printing    .. 


0.    Pure   Food  and  Drugs. 


10.    Sanitary   Engineering 


n.    Traveling  and  Contingent. 
12.    Tuberculosis    


1.^    Stenographer 
Totals 


Chai»tT  891,  1913— 
Chopt-r  360.   1913-. 


Chapter  218,  1908.. 
Chapter  358.  1917.. 
Emergency.  1917  .. 
Cliapter  223,   1905.. 


*|8&4  79 

166  78 


449  50 


(niaptr  319,   1913. 
isoo   


Koodf!.  Cli.  181;  Drugs,  Oh. 
lM-18^,  1907;  Ch.  101, 1909  3,068  18 

Ch.  373:  Ch.  478-r49.  1915-.-L.- 817 


1W0 


S.88Z0C 


Ch.  2«2-r»91.   l«r>;    Oh.   77«. 
1015   


CliaptT  a<50,  1013. 


17,944  27 


Cbaptf: 


Rev-rt'd  amounts  to  b"  d«'duet<'d  from  balances  shown 


1915 
1915 


424 
3S8 


368 


51 
358 


SSB 


4SS 


859 
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MENT— Continued. 

—Sixty-eighth  and   Sixty. ninth   Fiscal   Years. 


Amount  of 
•iiyproprUUon 


FOPB 


Amount 
broutflil 
forvurii 


12,705  46 

181  70 


Uecelfed 

from  other 

sourees 


175,000  00 
j5,000  00 
60,000  00    .. 
65,000  00 


10.000  00 


66,000  00 
45.000  00 


3S.880  00 


125,000  00 


2,400  00 


11,6)0  00 

8.188  72 
1,S11  10 


22,066*  41 

New 


4,490  01 


19,070  S4 


3.706  36 
S.CrO  00 


88,300  17 
4,304  46  u 


11,778  36  ; 


2.136  30 
3,835  95 


87.078  64 
18,490  08 


6,062  16 ' 

79  55  ! 

1,273  74 
7.82tf  38 


22,409  92 

69,054  84 
1,200  00 


1531.280  00  >       1286.012  61 


$33.080  09 


ToUl 

12,706  46 
1,841  79 


101,566  32 

55,000  00 
60,000  00 
74,076  84 


Expenditures 
1916-17  1917-18 

12,850  67   

1,070  01    -_ 


20,908  80 


18,627  34 


30,702  25 
25,741  90 
21.278  63 
24,709  50 


60,078  63 

8,200  77 

10,305  74 

14.394  4G 

4.394  46 

4,954  49 

108.0S6  79 

36,107  60 

34,806  06 

63,509  63 

17,810  79 

23,071  01 

70,440  04 

19.860  04 

20,979  85 

194,064  H 

28.114  92 

61,907  56 

8,600  00  1 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

f799,372  70 

1159.312  06 

1259,719  07 

BaUace!! 

1364  79 

165  78 


49,895  27 
29,258  10 
38,721  37 
80.739  91 


81,512  02 
5,045  51 


87,120  05 
22.687  83 


29.C0S  55 

1(M.062  36 

1.200  00 

$880,841  57 
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MORBIDITY  REPORTS. 

The  reporting  of  cases  of  eoiiiiiiunicable  diseases  has  improved  year 
by  year  in  California.  It  is  only  when  the  health  officers  report  regu- 
larly, regardless  of  whether  there  have  been  any  cases  of  communicable 
diseases,  that  we  are  able  to  always  ascertain  local  health  conditions 
and  have  complete  records.  A  marked  improvement  has  been  shown 
in  reporting  eases  of  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  is  attributed 
to  improved  reporting  on  the  part  of  physicians,  and  the  great  number 
of  new  cases  discovered  by  army  physicians  which  have  come  to  light 
when  the  men  reached  the  training  camps.  The  year  1918,  statistics 
for  which  are  not  included  in  this  report,  indicates  still  better  reporting 
on  the  part  of  physicians  and  health  officers. 

In  1915  there  were  36,952  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  required  by  law. 

In  1916  there  were  36,358  cases  of  communicable  diseases.  The  reason 
for  thi^  decrease  was  a  marked  drop  in  the  number  of  cases  of  com- 
nuiuicable  disease,  and  not  through  laxity  on  the  part  of  health  officers 
in  reporting.  In  1917,  there  were  no  less  than  65,134  cases  reported, 
almost  twice  as  many  as  during  the  preceding  year.  While  it  is  still 
too  early  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  much  the  report- 
ing of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  has  increased  the  total  number 
of  morbidity  reports  for  the  year  1918,  the  results  thus  far  indicate 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  will  be  far  greater  than  in  any 
preceding  year.  This  growth  can  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  disease  and  more  eflficient  reporting  on  the  part  of 
physicians  and  health  officers. 

While  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
malaria  reported  during  1917,  this  is  no  indication  that  there  are  fewer 
eases  of  this  disease,  but  physicians  are  lax  in  reporting  these  cases  to 
health  officers.  The  old  adage  of  **an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure'*  was  never  more  applicable  than  in  dealing  with  the 
malaria  situation.  However,  this  ounce  of  prevention  can  not  be  applied 
unless  we  have  knowledge  that  the  evil  exists.  The  economic  loss  result- 
ing from  malaria  is  enormous,  but  no  definite  figures  can  be  obtained 
on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease  which  have 
been  reported.  When  physicians  and  health  officers  will  give  the  same 
attention  to  the  reporting  of  malaria  that  is  given  to  other  disease^s. 
greater  progress  can  be  made  in  checking  this  disease. 

The  general  improvement  in  reporting  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table : 
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Number  of  Cases  and  Deaths  from  Certain  Diseases  Reported  During  1915,  1916  and 

1917. 


1915 


DisMses 


Cases 


Deaths 


1916 


Oaaen 


Deaths 


1917 


Cases 


Deaths 


Dfphtberia    _ 3,660 

Leprosy     - 12 

Malaria     522 

Measles    13,114 

MeninfirftUi    (epidemic   cerebrospinal)...  46 

Polioxnyelitlfl  (acute  inlectious).,. 62 

Rabies    3 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  lever 11 

S<:ar]et   fever  ^__  2,898 

Smallpox - 336 

Tabercolosis 6,213 

Typboid    fever  1,150 

Gonorrbea    „ _ i  696 

SsTpblUs     1  «12 


311 

8.202 

290 

2,575 

207 

13  -. 
946 

21 
769 

6 

40 

54 

47 

128 

4,268 

41 

22,021 

188 

22 

64 

15 

133 

31 

19 

145 

24 

60 

26 

3 

1 
10  .. 
3,894 

1 

1 

58 

34 

4,514 

49 

3 

248 

12 

329 

13 

5,551 

6,980  , 

6,267 

6,962 

5,457 

276 

1.204  1 

208 

1,429 

225 

6 

1,088 

6 

8,006 

11 

948 

l;G9S 

270 

1,797 

298 

GROUP    I. 
Number  of  Cases 


COI\AI\AUNICABLE    DISEASES. 

and  Deaths  During  1916,  by  Months. 


January 


o 
S 
3 


5 

» 

& 


February 


March 


n 


§ 


^_^         1  _ 


? 


April 


? 


I 


May 


i 


June 


n 

S 
S 


m 


336 


24 


(epidemic 


2 

252 

10 
4 


Diphtheria 
Leprosy   - 
Malaria    . 
Measlefl 
Menlosritis 

c«rebro)   — 
Poliomyelitis 

Rabie«     

Roelc  y  Moun  t  a  i  n  i 

spotted  fever  

Scarlet    fever   868         2 

.Smallpox    22         1 

Tul>erculOii9    601       566 

Typhoid   fever  55        11 


265 

2 

14 

380 

4 

0 


23  '  385    27   231  '   27   354 


33 


6 
2 


49 
792 

6 
1 


369 
63 

566 
49 


492 
13 


419 
34 

838 


1 
4 


22 
491 

2 
3 


492  , 
16 


320 

20 

483 

60 


4 

6 


2 

3 

455 

14 


114 
447 

9 
2 
1 

1 

393 

18 

644 

121 


3 
3 

6 
1 
1 


453 
16 


329 
1 

48 
293 


27 


5 
6 


2     1 

4  1 

i 

9  

187     3 

5  

473  .   405 
143     21 


4h 
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GROUP  I.     COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  and  Deaths  During  1f1§.  by  Months — Continued. 


loir 


r      o       c 


m 

B 

m 
t 


I 


Total 


!    I 


m 
t 


7     105 

...       9 
1       19 


Dipbtbnia     183       9S     196 

L^roffy    3 2 

Mslsris  114       10     1«7 

Mes^le* 2S5 

Meziincltis      (ei'Memir 

eerebro«pioaI>    7 

PotkHnrelftiii U 

Rabies   __. 

Bocky  MouDtsin  spotted 

lever 

Sesrlet  fever  -.  149       4  '  178 

SmaOpox 17       i      12 

Tob«reiilo«1«    406     306  ,  047 

Typboid   ferer 133      25     170 


21  I^ 

2 

2  iqe 

2  17? 


19     159       SI     32S       16     »6 


2 
3 


2 
19 


10  !  V» 
1  >  198 


2 

4 


3 


9 
1 

1 

3 


1 
8S 


3 


2 

4 


2 

23 
4M 

7 
21 


1  196 

1  13  2 

809  618  S46 

16  132  28 


26    3,282 

.— .       IS 

2     m6 

1  4.a« 


90 


2 
3 


31 
41 


64        15 

1«        » 

1         1 


. 10 

1  ,  347         2     559        3     401         5    33M        M 

6         122         2       10         Itttli 

548     875     637     406     517     03    6^69   5^ 

85       19       91       U       97       16    UOi 


GROUP   if.     COMMUNICABLE   DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  During  1916,  by  Months. 


3 
C 
(i 


cr 

s 

m 

I 
I 
I 


I 


B 

I 

I 

I 


s 

< 


C 
3 


C 


c 


^     I 

B        I 


.^'      1 


Anthrax    

lierl-beii    _ 

Chfckenpox    373     411 

Dyj^entery    1 

Eryplpflas    36      28 

(jerman  meaelee  .— 2        3 

Gonococcua   infection 266      95 

Hookworm    

I^»ro8y    - 2 

Mumps 122     140 

PellaKra     1 

Plaurue    _ 

Pnetimonia    196     184 

SypblHfl    _ _.  240  ,  103 

Tetanus   -.' ^      4 

Trarhoma    21  j    10 

Whooping  cough  118  |  175 

Typhus  fever  ' I 


1 

799 

4 

29 
6 


1 
42»  i  588     363 

4  !      2 
40  >     55 
11 
52 


440 
3 


3(18 
2 


145 

128 

8 

7 

511 


124 

102 

1 

O 

o 

510 


3 

36 

2 

34 

1 

1 

425     187 


2 
89 


1 

!  152 

1 

24 

2 
77 


3 

1 


as 

I 

9 

I 


4        2   

...       1 

106     145  160     480 

14         1  2,9 


23 

7 
87 


16 

2 

59 


3 

60 


56 

10 

96 

1 

2         2   1 

101      185     235     435 


27 
3 

94 
1 


I 


157 

127 

2 

20 
624 


90       6S 

99     118 

8  !      7 

4         9 

318  I  214 


73  60  96  221 

114  99  169  184 

7  3  2  1 

6  9  9  8 

153  89  72  127 

2  16  4  2 


445 
2 

39 
8 

49 

2 

337 

1 

207 

113 

t 

15 

75 


13 

3 

4,401 

43 

409 

53 

1,081 

S 

IS 

2,913 

U 

1.660 

1^ 

35 

121 
2.936 
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GROUP    i.     COMMUNICABLE    DI8EASE8. 
Number  of  Cases  and  Deaths  During  1917,  by  Months. 


January 


? 


I 
I 
I 


February 


i 


March 

S         S 
?     .    g 


AprU 


I 

i      I 

i    ! 


Dfphtberla    -     3(H 

Leprosy    2 

Malaria 16 

Measles 1.685 

Meningitis       (epidemic 

oerebro-spinal)    9 

PolSomyelitls - '       7 

Rabiee ' 


17 


316 

S 

17 


o    3.120 


21        196 

1  3 

..__        24 

24  {3.868 


15  I     150 

1  '      39 
30    4.444 


3 
6 


4 

2 


3 
1 


6 ; 

4 


1 
2 


11 
1 


22 

1 
30 

4 
2 


May 


June 


^ 
0 

% 


i 


229 

3 

38 

4,067 

6 
2 


16 
1 
3 

87 

3 
1 


126 

1 

55 

1,719 

14 
3 


Roeky  Mountain 

spotted   fever  _. 

Scarlet  fever 

Hxnallpox  

Tuberculoeiii  .- 

Typholft  fever 


606 

6 

687 

41 

1 

64 

663 

.=554 

563 

135 

25 

60 

3 
4 

406 
11 


544 
63 

592  ' 
03 


8 

5 

558 

15 


411 

24 

ei7 


4 

2 

580 

9 


427 
16 

624 
76 


455 
14 


258 
23 

450 
81 


I 
I 


13 
2 
2 

31 

3 


I 

440 
18 


GROUP    i.     COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  and   Deaths  During  1917,   by  Months — Continued. 


July 


Aufust       September 


I 
I 
I 


I 


i 


■  I 

^ 1. 


October 

November 

n 

5 

1 

1 

Deaths.. 
Cases... 

! 

1 

)    1 

•    * 

December 


I 
I 
I 


Total 


5 
( 
I 
I 


Diphtheria 

LeproBy   

Malaria ^. 

Measles  

Meningitis      (epidemic 

eerebro)   

PolioiDyelitIs 

Rabies -. 

Roeky      Mountain 

spotted  f  ver 

Scarlet  fever 

Smallpox  -.- 

TubcTcnloflls 

Typhoid  fever 


97 

2 

75 

666 

28 
4 


15  I  117 


5     138 
14      540 


3 
1 


11 
11 


3 
9 


9  112       17  301 

...        2    4 

8  156         9  141 

3     332  , 310 


6 

9 


20  3C6 

1  1 

7  47 

1  465 

. —  16 

3  10 


18     2SS 

4  i     12 
..-    855 


3 
2 


20 

7 


24  2,575 

1  21 

7  759 

14  22,021 


6 
2 


183 

69 


aoO         5  173  2  200 

14  ' 11     26 

440     438  617  395  564 

ISO       22  228  29  175 


386         7  327  ]  4  300 

16  I 16  1  16 

:^  €63  I  381  505  I  396  i  606 

22  195       23       96  '  23  1  107 


207 

47 

188 

31 
2G 


4  4.514  49 

329  13 

488  6,962  5,457 

14  1,420  25!5 
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QROUP   II.     COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  Reported  During  1917,  by  Months. 


3 

? 

er 

C 

s. 

S3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Anthrax  

B<»ri-beri    

CThlckenpox 

Dengue 

Dysentery   

Erysipelas    — 

Germ  an    measles    

Gonococcus    Infection 

Hookworm    

Leprosy   

Mumps   

Pellagra    .— 

Pneumonia    

SyphlUs    ._ 

Tetanus  

lYacboma    

Whooping  cough  

IVphus  fever  


50 
16 


2 

15 


'    <^ 

> 

>; 

1— 

^ 
^ 

3 

'  a 

a 

1 

cr 

' 

1      I 

1  j 
1  { 

1 

598     794 


1 
943 


50  ; 

23; 


2 

70 

54 

119 

28 

2         3  i        S 
649     806  1 1,028 


♦308     112 
68       50 


328     238 
177     123 


2 

9 


104  ;  133 
1 


182 

113 

2 

17 
168 


1 

5 

5 

o 

• 
3 

0 

S* 
1 

• 

•^ 

I 

♦ 

2 
721 


1 
54 
47 

les 

32 

911 
1 

16» 

133 

1 

24 

532 


5 


6 


763     336 


15 

59       36 

310     168 

irr     151 

11    


137 

1 

8 

32 


8 
26 


79     141 
201     322 


1,235     669 

3         1 

177  t  107 

131  !     7» 

3  I      2 

11  i       2 

507     266 

1 


2 

371     340 


4 

06 

114 

3 

1 


5 

141 
7 
4 


13 

20 

74 

317 

1 

2 

341 
1 


4 

9 


166     189 


86     143     285 


13 
29 
62 

aoe 

9 

4 

578 

2 


185     180 
143     170 


6 
U 


138     335 
1 


4 

524 

7 

33 

232 

j8? 

94 

1 

291 

1 


212 

5 

34 

315 


2       2S 

i 

536  5^ 

1 

2  7« 

S  SO^ 

dS2  \^ 

339  1006 

2J  214 

n 

225   7,53i 
1       U 

405  s,4as 

»1    1.797 
1        S8 

30      170 
2S4   3,067 


Typhoid    Fever. 

Several  important  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  during  the 
biennial  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  sources  of  infection  were 
attributed  to  milk  from  infected  dairies,  water  from  typhoid  polluted 
streams,  carriers  and  oysters. 

In  May,  1916,  an  outbreak  occurred  at  Helm,  in  Fresno  County, 
resulting  in  28  cases  among  persons  attending  a  school  picnic,  the  source 
of  infection  being  ice  cream  infected  by  a  typhoid  carrier  who  prepared 
this  food  for  the  picnic. 

A  widespread  epidemic  also  occurred  in  Taft,  Maricopa  and  the  West 
Side  oil  fields  of  Kern  County  during  May,  June  and  July,  1916.  There 
were  112  cases,  some  of  which  were  due  to  the  use  of  milk  from  a  dair>* 
employing  a  milker  who  had  an  ambulatory  case,  the  rest  resulting 
from  secondary  infections,  and  from  a  carrier  in  an  ice  cream  parlor. 
In  the  period  from  May,  1916,  to  May,  1917,  there  was  an  outbreak  in 
Jiakersfield,  the  source  of  which  was  found  in  a  carrier  connected  with 
a  dairy  resulting  in  24  cases  among  persons  using  this  milk. 

A  water-borne  outbreak  occurred  in  San  Pablo  Canyon  in  Contra 
Costa  County  involving  a  total  of  52  cases  reported  from  a  construction 
camp  in  this  canyon.  The  water  from  San  Pablo  Creek,  which  suppli^l 
this  camp,  was  found  to  be  polluted. 

An  unusual  typhoid  outbreak  occurred  in  January,  1917,  in  San  Die^ro 
(Jity,  resulting  in  42  cases.  This  outbreak  was  traced  to  persons  eon- 
fuming  raw  oysters  obtained  from  beds  which  were  badly  polluted  by 
sewage.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1917,  running  through  July  and 
August,  an  outbreak  occurred  in  Modesto  resulting  in  51  cases.  An 
investigation  showed  that  this  epidemic  was  due  to  milk  from  a  dairy, 
which  had  previously  employed  a  typhoid  carrier. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  a  widespread  outbreak  occurred  in  Hollywotvl 
Los  Angeles  County,  resulting  in  30  cases,  source  of  infection  lieing 
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niilk-Kiorne.  During  this  same  period  an  outbreak  occurred  in  Blythc, 
lesulting  in  14  cases. 

While  the  nunibiu*  ol'  cases  of  typhoid  reported  in  the  past  two  years 
shows  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  in  1915,  yet,  the  mortality 
tables  show  a  decrease.  This,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  population, 
furnishes  adequate  testimony  of  the  great  amount  of  typhoid  control 
\%ork  which  has  been  done.  It  also  indicates  the  counties  in  which  the 
least  control  work  has  been  done.  This  disease  is  not  reported  as  it 
should  be  in  several  counties.  In  the  detailed  tables  for  the  year  1917 
it  will  be  noted  that  Inyo  and  Tuolumne  counties  have  reported  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever,  but  have  not  reported  any  cases. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  reported  from 
the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland, 
Sacramento  and  San  Diego,  yet,  the  highest  rates  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation are  from  rural  communities. 


Average   Mortality   From   Typhoid   Fever   Per  100,000   Population   by  Counties, 

Covering   Past  Three  Years. 


County 


Alameda 

Alpine ~ 

Amador   

Butte      „ 

CelAveran   

Ooliisa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Nwte 

El  Dorado  

.ftesno    

Glenn 

Humboldt  

Impprial  

Inyo  — 

Kem 

KlniTs  — 

L,ake 

Lwiseti    

JjO»  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin ^. 

Mariposa  ._ 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey  — — 

Napa    

Nevada  .- 


t       3^ 

5.6  I 


11.8  ,       3.7 


3.8 
5.1 


6.9 


3.7 
6.9 


County  I    1915 

Orange   ^ |     19.0 

Placer   __. 10.2 

Plumas 

Riverside   _ 13.8 

Sacramento ai.5 

San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 


4.2 
8.9 
9.0 
18.7 
9.6 


Benito 

Bernardino    

Diego    J 

Frandfico    

Joaquin 

Luis  Obispo 

Mateo  

Santa  Barbara    15.4 

Santa  (Tiara    8.3 

Santa  CTruz   j      3.6 

Shasta    -J     15.2 

Sierra  

Siskiyou 15.2 

Solano I     10.2 

Sonoma   — 7.6 

Stanislaus  .  — 29.2 


Sutter   

Tehama    .j.. 

Trinity    

Tulare 

IXioIumne   ., 

Ventura   

Yolo  

Yuba   


16.3 
26.8 


1916 


9.0 

17.7 
15.4 

8.5 
11.2 

ia7 
7.2 
3.4 

14.9 

18.9 
5.6 

17.9 
6.0 
3.4 

25.0 


3.3 
9.0 
6.6 


28.0 


1917 


0.6 
9.9 

14.9 
13.1 
11.0 
10.3 
12.8 
5.1 
16.1 

ai 

11.7 
4.0 
3.4 
5.0 


3.3 

5.0 

26.1 

30.0 

25.9 


6.8 

6.4 

&t 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

2.9  1 

4.7 

4.6 

7.1 

14.1 

--i. — 

18.5 

18.3 

9.0 
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Typhoid    Fever,    1916 — Number   of  Cases  and 


Jiiiinaiy 


County 


I 
I 
I 

I 
t  _ 


Kflrt-uary 


.Man'ii 


Ainll 


M»y 


P 

I 
t 

t 


I 


t 

m 


9 


Alam^a    

Alpine  

Amador _ 

imtte    

Calaveras 

Oolusa   

Contra  Oosta 

Del  Norte 

Kl  Dorado  .- 

Pre^no 

Olenn    


Humboldt 

Imperial    _ 

Inyo    - 

Kern „ 

Kings    _- 

Lake    

Lassen   - 

IjOs  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   - „ 

Mariposa    _ j,. 

Mendocino   __ 

Merced  „ l 

Modoc    

Mono    ^ 


Monttrey 

Napa  .- 

Nevada    

Orange 

Flacer  

Pluman    

Rivtrside  

Sacram  nto  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. -. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Omz  _ 

Shasta   — 

Sierra   

Siskiyou 

Solano   

Sononm  

Stanislaus    

Sutter 

l^hama  

Trinity  

Tulare    — 

Tuolumne  _ 

Ventura u 

Yolo    

Yuba   -. 


Totals 


i 


S 


1 
1 


4 
1 


16 


2    


1    


1 
f 


3 


3    _^ 


3i 


3 
3 


U 


1> 


ir 


3    .. 
2    -. 


2  ... 


.1 


1  2 1 


S 


1  I, 
1 


1 
1 


1 


3 


2 


9  ,         1 
11   t 


2 

8 
15 


1 
1 
2 


1 


4 
9 
12 
3 
1 


1 
1 
2 
3 


4    . 
1    - 
20 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1    

\ 


1 
t 


1 
1 


1    -. 


1 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


2 
\ 


66 


11 


49 


13        68 


16 


60 


1 

14       121 


1 - 


3    

2 

1    

1    

3  1 

14    

3    

3 


1    

1    
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D«ath8,    Reported    by    Months,    by   Counties. 


June        ; 

Julj        ' 

Auicust 

September    i 

October 

Norember 

December 

Tbtftl 

o 

m 
• 

1 

I' 

1 
1 

r 
1 

f  • 

!       1 

1 

r 

1 
1 
1 

1 

) 
1 

1 

n 

1      t 

n 

f 

1 
1 

1 

1     ? 

r  ■  f 

1          1 

1       ' 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

5 

2 

17 

4 

4 

7 

1 

7          1 

1 

47 

2 

131 

22 



1 

1 

»  ^  w    MMim  ^ 

- ---- - 

—  --  ■^-  - 

1 

1 

1 

8 

- **  ——  " 

7 

.-- — 
8 

1 

2 

c 

4 

7 

1 

1' 

24 

1 

2 

2 

2 



—  —  - 
2 

1             1 

_ 

9 

—  — -  - 

3 

3 



9 

2 

2 

■'„"""' 

2          1 

1 

1  ^  _ ___ . 

1 

^ 

4 



4 

4 



3 

1 
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1 

2 

4 

1 
1 

3 

56 

1 

5 

1 

2    

12 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 

8 
5 

20 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

3 

•m  »-«-  •»  » 

4 

^    1 

1 

1 

1 

1    - 

2 

2 

8 

3 

2-» 



2 

2 
11 

-     .1 

-     --         1 

1 

2 
97 

1 

i6 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2    

9 

1 

-  .— ••• 

1 

1 

*«*—■>*- 

5 

1 

2 

•  ——  —^  — 

IS 

2 

1 





1 

1 

^ 

2 

1 

92 

3 

33 
1 

6 

30 

1 

15 

4 

12 

'"     "2' 
1   1 

25           3 

7 

3 

198 
]        1 

32 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

» 



3 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1    

1     



—  - 

11 
3 

1 

1 

---  —  - 

1 

—  -— -  • 

■  — — — - 

1 



- -— --  - 

- — --  •--  — 

-  —  -'-- 

4 

_  ___^ 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1    

1 

8 

1 

1 

' 

1 

34 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

9 

4 

5 

1   ' 

2 

4 

-. 

1 

3 

1 

1 
23 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1            1 
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2 

7 

6 

1 

d 

1 
1 

8 

1 

6 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4            1 

1     

2    

39 
3 

29 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

»  *  «   _--r  » 

2' 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

---  - —  1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3           1 

6 



50 

6 

14 

1 

13 

1 

23 

19 

5 

17 

2 

13    

8 

2 

189 

10 

6 

9 

1  , 

1 

.1 

1 

3 

1  i 

2           1 

3 

1 

36 

9 

] 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1    

15 

4 

•? 

1 

1 

1 

, 

1    

4 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

4 
5 
1 

1 

2 



2 
7 
1 
4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2           1 

^ 

16 

23 

4 

19 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1    . 

6 

2    

2           1 

------ 

1 



1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

9 

<■} 

3    

8 

1 

2 

1 

1    

9 

1 

1 

1 



5 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0    

1 

24 

5 

2 

1 
0 

1 

2 

1    

11 
4 

15 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 



1 

1 

2 

1 



3 



1 

1 

1 



1 





1 

3 
2 

4 
1 

^        3 
0 

3 



1 



2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1    



2 

•> 

16 

28 

It) 

. 

16 

3 

1,204 

1 

0 

1 

143 

21 

123 

25; 

1 

170 

i:r2 

87 

m       13 

ir? 

m 
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Typhoid   F«ver,    1917 — Number  of  Catcc  and 


January           Febnury 

March 

n 

1 
1 
1 

>ra                May 

Coantj 

Alameda    .j 

Alpine 

o 

i 

19 

f  J 

1            1 
1            I 
1            1 

1          7 

s 

• 
1 
1 

P  ,  f 

1            1 

t       <     1 

2          8 

1     ?     ? 

i           I           1 

•  >           1 

•  1           1 

1«           2 

Amador 1 

Butte ..             z.       -I - 

.        9 



— --— - 

1 


8 1 

Calaveras - 1 

Colusa    ._    - 



Contra  Costa 1 

Del  Norte 

Viz:"  1 

2 

« 

Kl  Dorado                                                      1 

1  i     ' _'^    ..    __„ 

lYeeno —    ..        1 

1          1 

1         i 

Glenn    .    . 

Humboldt    .._^—    .  __ 

i  —  --  — 

Imperial    _ ' 

Inyo    L 

Kern    

Kings    

2 

4 

1 

2 

1  , 1 

1 

2          1 
'1        1' 

7     1 

~  f  :ii:  "T  "j 

I>ake ^.  -*-— — —_-_-- 

-——.-, 

( 

__    _   . — 

I/assen 

Lofl  Angelee ^ 

Marin  _ 

19 

"V  "^17 


2 

10         » 

1 

1 
7 

1        21           $ 

Mendocino 

Merced                         _                             -_- 



1 

Modoc    — ,       3 

Monterey    

t 
! 



1 
4 


6 
1 
1 

1 

"ii" 

1 

1 

1 

Nevada    _ 

Orange  



2 

1 

"i  :ii: 

1  ! 

1      ~' 

1          t 

Placer  

Plumas    - 

Riverside    

Sacramento 

San  Benito  — .__-. 

1 
6 

II 2 

8          2 

1 

1 

""2 

1 



1 
1 

1 : .— - 

'         1    .^- 

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  i      3S 

San    Prancieco    -— ^ 17 

San  Joaquin  .— j 9 

San  Luis  Obispo 1 

San   Mateo   

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  ('lara  8 

1           1 

1  20 

2  2 

______           , 

1    

1 

1 

2 
8 

1    

2  1 
11           1 

4  , 

"2  mi 

1 

5 

"  T     2 

8         9         1 
,       3   .-- 

1 

« 

Santa  Onus _.         .    _      _    . 

1 

1 

'Shasta  _ !       2  ' 1 

2 

, 

Sierra     . .-    ..    — — .--                         

, 

SIslriyou    1 

Solano   -— J —        1 

Sonoma 6  i 1 

Stanislaus    - 2         1   

Sutter - _ 

Tetiama  .— .—    > 

Trinity - 

lYilarp       _         ..               .    .         _       

" 

2 

1  — 

2 i" 

IIIIIjIIIIII  IIIZl  I 

2          1   i 

1 

;iiiilIiE: 

. .  • '    1 

TYiolumne _ ! 

Ventura                                                   '  __ 

1 

1 

Yok)    _ - ~ 

Yiibn   - I--         -    -     - 

1 
___  1 

1    

Totals    

1 

IB 

/                   

135 

2!»        ff> 

68 

53 
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Deaths,    Reported   by    Months,    by   Counties. 


June 


n 

» 


July 

i  '  ^ 

'      1    B" 

■  I 

•  I 


Aucutt 

September 

s* 

O  3 
p             5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

^       1 

)  1 
f               1 

s 


October 


Norember 


I 
I 
I 


December 


Total 

9 


! 


10            1 

* 

8 

._ „J 

24 

1 

1 

14 

2 

7 

.•_  . 

6 

9 

1 

122 

"  1 

17 

5 

21 

9 

65 

2 

4 

47 

34 
10 

s' 

300 
5 

1 
1 
9 
1 
2 

11 
1 

1    1 

.„„       ...     ^. 

0    

2 

5          2 

12          1 


1    

3 

1 
2 

9 

1 
1 

5 

4 

'"  2 

53 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 



1  \ 
3 

4 
13 
2 
3 
1 

_. 

"1" 

50 
2 

1 
4 

7 
2 

1 

1 
9 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
17 

1 

1 



4 
1 
2 
2 

3 

3    

2 

6 

2 

17 
1 

9           2 

4 

1 
5 

10 

1 
2 

56 

1 
6 

1 

2 
1 

11 

1 

1 
1 

4 


2 
3 

29 

1 
3 

1 

3 

8 
o 

7 
9 

--.-;::::: 

27           4  ' 

44 



-  —  — 







1 



3 

1 
i_ 

1 

.  _* •—  . 

1 

1 

1    

1 

»  



2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

14 

22 

5 

1 

52 

01 
2 

23 

64 
198 

66 
7 
7 
6 

34 
4 

10 

16 
13 

30 

«) 

18 

< 

1 

4    

3 

2 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

1 

1    



1 



4 

1 

1 
9 
2 

1 

2 

18 

3 

3 

1         1 

1    

2 

1            2 

4  1 
9   

5  2 

19          3 
1           1 

11 
12 
1 
5 
5 
21 
8 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

d 

4 

2 

22 

2 
1 

1 

_.- 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

12 
7 

5 

4 

20 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

10 

5 

6 

17 

21 

, 

1 

7 

6    - 

1 

1 
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Smallpox. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox 
reported  during  the  year  1917  over  1916.  This  may  be  partly  attributed 
to  improved  reporting  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  health  oiBcers. 
However,  the  majority  of  these  smallpox  cases  may  be  traced  to  minor 
outbreaks.  In  the  year  1918  figures  for  which  are  not  included  in  this 
biennial  report,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  over  the  number  of 
cases  reported  during  1917.  Minor  outbreaks,  particularly  in  smaller 
communities,  where  the  first  eruptions  broke  out  in  mild  form  and  were 
diagnosed  as  **chickenpox"  have  been  responsible  for  this  increase. 
This  was  true  in  the  year  1918  in  Imperial  County.  The  Children's 
Year  Program  was  instrumental  in  revealing  the  smallpox  outbreak  in 
Santa  Clara  County. 

In  July,  1916,  a  smallpox  outbreak  occurred  in  Perris,  Riverside 
County,  12  cases  having  been  reported  by  the  local  health  officer.  All 
of  these  cases  were  in  Mexicans  who  had  recently  come  to  Perris  from 
Laredo,  Texas,  where  there  was  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  among  Mexican 
refugees.  During  the  year  1916,  Imperial,  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside 
counties  led  in  the  number  of  cases  reported.  In  the  year  1917  San 
Francisco  heads  the  list  with  a  total  of  102  cases. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  manual  laborers,  due  to  war  conditions,  a 
great  number  of  Mexican  laborers  have  entered  California.  We  believe 
that  the  large  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  in  southern  California  may 
he  traced  to  this  source.  Several  cases  of  smallpox  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  state  where  the  patient  contracted  the  infection  outside 
of  the  State,  as  in  the  Perris  outbreak. 

Nearly  all  persons  who  have  had  smallpox  in  California  give 
histories  of  never  having  been  successfully  vaccinated.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  who  w'ere  last  vaccinated  more  than  seven  years  preceding 
the  attack  is  exceedingly  small,  and  a  very  few  of  those  having  had 
smallpox  w^ere  vaccinated  wuthin  seven  years  preceding  the  attack. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  drop  in  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox,  the 
number  of  vaccinations  has  also  dropped,  for  there  is  no  law  making 
vaccination  compulsory  in  California.  It  holds  true  that  when  small- 
pox is  most  prevalent,  vaccination  is  relatively  in  demand.  During  the 
years  just  preceding  1917,  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  had  been 
considerably  less,  and  this  factor  accounts  for  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  vaccinations,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
smallpox.  It  is  not  actually  known  how  long  a  successful  **take''  in 
vaccination  will  hold  good;  oftentimes  during  a  whole  lifetime,  but 
unless  control  methods  are  adopted,  the  State  will  again  see  a  decided 
recurrence,  with  resultant  great  expense  and  suffering. 
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Smallpox — Vaccination   i-listories  of  Cases  Reported   During  1916. 
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Smallpox — Vaccination   Histories  of  Cases  Reported  During  1917. 
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Smallpox,  1916 — Number  of  Cases  and 
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Deaths  Reported  by   Months,  by  Counties. 
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Smallpox,  1917 — Number  of 
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Qeaths    Reported   by    Months,   by  Counties. 
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Poliomyelitis,    1917 — Number  of   Cases   Reported    by    Months,    by   Coupties. 
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Cerebrospinal  Meningitis,  1916 — Number  of  Cases,  Reported  by  Montiis,  by  Counties. 
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Cerebrospinal   Meningitis,  1917 — Numt>er  of  Cases  Reported  by  Months,  by  Counties- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 

Frank  L.  Kklt^y,  M.}).,  Hv.P.H.,  Din'clor. 

DIVISION  OF  THE   HYGIENIC  LABORATORY. 

Karl   F.  Meyer,  D.V.M Consulting  Bacteriologist 

Ida   M.   Stevens,    M.A.    (P.H.) Bacteriologist 

Grace   A.   Macmillan Bacteriologist 

Bschscholtzia  Lichthardt,   B.A Bacteriologist 

Violet  M.  Bathgate,  M.S.,  Southern  Branch,  I^os  Angeles Bacteriologist 

Mrs.  L.  Ramsay,  Northern  Branch,  Sacramento Bacteriologist 

A.    R.    Wickham . Technician 

Lucy  Powers,  Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles Technician 

Florence    B.    Shackelford _._ Stenographer 

Mary  G.  Beck Stenographer 

Lucile    Bofinger Stenographer 

Grace  B.  Naquin,  Southern  Branch,  I^os  Angeles Stenographer 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

hVank   L.   Kelly,   M.D.,   Gr.P.H Epidemiologist 

John  N.  Force,  M.T).,  Gr.P.H.* Consulting  Kpidemiologist 

DIVISION  OF  PARASITOLOGY. 

C.    A.    Kofold,    Ph.D.* Consulting  Parasitologi.st 

Wm.  W.  Cort,  Ph.D (>)nsulting  Helminthologist 

DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Wm.    B.   Herms,   M.S.* Consulting  Ehitomologist 

Stanley  B.  Freeborn,  M.S Acting  Consulting  Entomologist 

Rodney   F.    Atsatt Inspector 


During  the  past  two  years  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases.  The  most 
important  change  was  the  establishment  in  August,  1917,  of  the  South- 
ern Branch  at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  full-time  bacteriologist  in  charge. 
Heretofore  the  work  of  the  Southern  Branch  had  been  done  ))y  ])rivate 
laboratories  on  a  part-time  basis.  Besides  tliis  change,  the  divisions  of 
the  bureau  were  rearranged  so  that  there  are  now  four  divisions — the 
Division  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  the  Division  of  Epidemiology,  the 
Division  of  Parasitology-  and  the  Division  of  Entomology. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  HYGIENIC  LABORATORY. 

The  work  of  this  division  may  be  grouped  under  two  headings: 
I.  Biological  Examinations.     IT.  Preventive  Th^'rapeutics. 

I. 

Biological  Examinations. 

The  work  of  the  diagnostic  laboratory'  has  increased  greatly  during 
this  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  II.  There  has  been  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  the  diagnostic  w^ork  over  the  previous  biennial  period.  This 
does  not  include  the  examinations  made  by  the  Division  of  Parasitology 

♦On  Federal  service. 
&- 80535 
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Tor  hookworm,  which  w^rr  fonin'rly  iiiadr  by  the*  diagnostic  lalM)ratory. 
Kveu  with  this  iiicivasc  the  laboratory  is  KorviiiK  only  a  small  part  of 
the  physicians  in  the  state  and  it  is  hopcxl  that  with  the  aid  of  the  state 
district  health  officers  we  will  now  be  able  to  reach  a  great  many  more. 
An  important  branch  of  the  work  is  the  examination  of  the  excreta  of 
convalescent  typhoid  patients  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  physi- 
cians make  it  a  routine  practice  to  send  specimens  to  the  Iaborator\* 
from  all  snch  cases.  Diagnostic  examinations  are  made  for  the  following 
diseases : 

Anthrax,  blood  and  tissue. 

Botulism,  suspected  food. 

Diphtheria,  swabs  from  nose  and  throat. 

Dysentery,  blood  (agglutination)  ;  feces. 

Qonococcus  Infection,  smears. 

Hookworm  and  Intestinal  Worms,  feces. 

Intestinal  Protozoa,  feces. 

Leprosy,  smears  and  tissue. 

]\Ialaria,  blood. 

Meningitis   (epidemic),  spinal  fluid. 

Pneumonia,  sputiun. 

Kabies,  brain  tissue. 

Rocky  Mountain  SpcJtted  Fever,  blood  (animal  inoculation). 

Syphilis,  blood  and  spinal  fluid  (Wassermann). 

Tuberculosis,  sputum. 

Typhoid,  blood  (agglutination);  feces;  urine. 

Typhus,  blood  (animal  inoculation). 

The  technique  used  in  the  different  examinations  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  bureau  report. 

Containers  for  sending  specimens  to  the  laboratory  are  furnished 
free  by  the  bureau.  These  containers  comply  with  the  postal  regulations 
and  persons  are  warned  against  sending  in  specimens  in  any  other  way. 
Containers  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  laboratory  to  physicians  on 
request  or  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  authorized  depositories,  a  list 
of  which  is  ai)pended  at  the  (»nd  of  this  report. 

II. 
Preventive  Therapeutics. 

At  present  the  bureau  prepares  two  biologic  products,  antirabic  virus 
and  typhoid  and  typhoid-paratyphoid  vaccine.  The  antirabic  virus 
is  prepared  according  to  the  method  used  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  administered  free 
at  the  main  laboratory  at  Berkeley  and  its  branches,  and  at  certain 
cities  by  authorized  health  departments  and  hospitals  in  the  state. 
From  July,  191H,  to  June,  1918,  inclusive,  thirty-nine  antirabic  treat- 
ments were  either  distributed  or  administered  at  the  main  laboratory. 
The  typhoid  and  typhoid-paratyphoid  vaccines  are  prepared  according 
to  the  methods  use(l  ])y  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  This  is  known  as  the  **Army^'  vaccine.  Here- 
tofore, the  bureau  prepared  and  distributed  a  sensitized,  sedimented 
vaccine  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Gay  and  Claypoh*.     It 
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was  doemed  advisable  to  change  to  \hv  Aruiy  type  of  vaeeiiie,  as  this  is 
the  vae<*ine  reeommeuchnl  by  the  United  States  Publie  Health  Service. 
The  vaccines  are  distributed  free  to  physicians  and  institutions  through- 
out the  state.  During  this  biennial  period  five  thousand  twelve  complete 
treatments  were  distributed.  Besides  these  biologies  the  bureau  dis- 
tributes free  to  physicians,  midwives  and  institutions  ampules  of  1 
per  cent  silver  nitrate  solution  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  six  of  these  outfits  were  sent  out 
during  the  past  biennial  period. 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

Since  April,  1917,  the  bureau  has  made  every  possible  endeavor  to 
assist  the  federal  government  in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases 
in  and  about  army  and  navy  camps  and  reservations.  That  such  aid 
has  been  recognized  and  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
epidemic  meningitis  appeared  among  the  studient  aviators  at  Berkeley. 
Dr.  Sandow,  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  was  told  by  the  department 
at  Washington  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  State  Hygienic  La))ora- 
tory.  We  were  able  to  give  assistance  in  culturing  the  exposed  men 
and  in  recommending  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Probably  two  of  the  most  important  field  problems  with  which  this 
bureau  has  to  deal  are  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery.  During 
the  past  two  years,  over  twenty  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have 
been  investigated.  In  some  instances,  we  were  not  informed  of  the 
outbreak  until  too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance,  but  in  the  majority  of 
the  epidemics  the  source  of  the  infection  was  located,  the  epidemic 
stopped  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  further  trouble.  About  ten 
outbreaks  of  bacillary  dysentery  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
bureau.  While  most  of  these  have  l)een  confined  to  a  few  cases,  the 
work  of  the  lal)oratory  has  been  of  great  value  in  establishing  the  proper 
diagnosis  and  recommending  measures  to  i)revent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

During  the  widespread  epidemic  of  poliomyelitis  in  the  United  States 
in  1916,  the  bureau  made  over  twenty  investigations  in  the  state  in  order 
to  assist  in  diagnosing  the  disease  and  to  prevent  its  spread.  Whether 
or  not  this  work  was  of  any  great  value  in  preventing  an  epidemic  in 
California  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  epidemic  predicted  for  California  for  1917  did  not  materialize. 

When  typhus  fever  was  introduced  into  southern  California  in  1916 
and  reached  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  which  threatened  to  become 
serious,  the  prompt  work  of  the  bureau  in  establishing  and  enforcing 
control  measures  not  only  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease  but 
entirely  stamped  it  out. 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  when  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
threatened  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  San  Diego,  the  bureau 
co-operated  with  the  Navy  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
in  culturing  the  men.  This  w^ork  was  put  on  a  proper  scientific  basis 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  consulting  bacteriologist  of  the 
bureau.  The  bureau  assisted  in  culturing  the  men  at  the  Naval  Training 
Camp  at  San  Pedro  and  also  at  Fort  McArthur. 

During  the  past  biennial  period  there  were  one  hundred  and  six 
epidemiological  investigations  made,  thirty-three  more  than  during  the 
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period  from  July,   1914,  to  July,   1916.     P^ollowing  is  a   list  (»f  the 
opidomiologicHl  invrstiiratious  fdr  this  period: 

Epidemiological  Investigations. 
July,  1916— 

1.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Vallejo. 

2.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Oakland. 

3.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Santa  Rosa. 

4.  Acute  anteror  poliomyelitis,  Oakland. 

5.  Continuation,  hookworm  in  gold  mines  of  California. 

6.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Richmond. 

7.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Antioch. 

8.  Typhoid   fever,   Maricopa  and   Taft. 

August — 

8«.  Continuation,  typhoid  fever,   Maricopa  and  Taft. 

September — 

9.  Bacillary  dysentery.  Pinole. 

10.  Diphtheria,  San  .lose. 

11.  Smallpox,  Banning". 

12.  Typhoid  fever.  San  .Jose. 

13.  Typhoid  fever,  Steam.ship   Matsonia. 

14.  Typhu.s  fever,  southern  (California. 

October — 

15.  Typhus  fever,  southern  California. 

16.  Hookworm,  Grass  Valley. 

17.  Diphtheria,  Collins ville. 

18.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  lone. 

19.  Acute  anteror  poliomyelitis,  San  Mateo. 

20.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Gustine. 

21.  Smallpox,   Alameda  County  Infirmary. 

22.  Typhus  fever,  southern  California. 

23.  Hookworm,   Grass   Valley. 

November— 

2Za.  Continuation,  hookworm,  Grass  Valley. 

22a.  Continuation,  typhus  fever,  southern    California. 

24.  Tetanu.s,  San  Francisco. 

25.  Bacillary  dysentery,  Napa. 

26.  Typhoid   fever,   Sonoma  State  Home,  Eldridge. 

27.  Broncho-pneumonia,   Sonoma  State  Home,  Eldridge. 

28.  Typhoid  fever,  Rodeo. 

December— 

29.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Oakland. 

30.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Marysville. 

31.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Avila. 

32.  Chickenpox,  Oakland. 

226.  Continuation,  typhus  fever,  California, 

33.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Mill   Valley. 

34.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Oakland. 

35.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Lagrunitas. 

36.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
236.  Continuation,   hookworm.   Grass  Valley. 

37.  Botulism,  CornlnR. 

38.  Typhoid  fever,   San  Pablo   Dam   Consti'uction  Camp,  Contra  C4>sta  Co. 
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January,  1917 — 

39.  Diphtheria,  Monterey. 

40.  Typhus  fever,  Clovis. 

41.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Kennett. 

42.  Post- vaccination   tetanus,   San  Francisto. 

43.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  Mill  Valley. 

44.  Anthrax,  Alameda  County  Hospital. 

45.  Scarlet  fever,  Alameda. 

46.  Typhoid   fever,   Alameda. 

23c.  Continuation,   hookworm,   California. 

38o.  Continuation,  typhoid  fever,  San  Pablo  Dam  Construction  Camp,  Conlia 
Costa  County. 

February — 

47.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  Redding. 

48.  Acute  anterior  polIomyelltiH,  Modesto. 

49.  Scarlet  fever,  San  Leandro. 

23</.  Continuation,  hookworm,  California. 
226.  Continuation,  typhus  fever,  California. 

50.  Typhoid  fever,  Bakersfield.  * 

March^ 

51.  Trichinosis,  San  Rafael. 

52.  Diphtheria,  Crockett. 

53.  Typhoid   fever,   Bakersfleld. 

54.  Scarlet  fever,  San  Leandro. 

55.  Malaria,  Los  Molinos  and  Vina. 

56.  Anthrax,    Napa. 

57.  Ty7>hoid  fever,  Floriston. 

23c.  Continuation,  hookworm,  Culiforniji. 

Aprils 

58.  Typhoid  fever,  Bakersfleld. 

59.  Scarlet  fever,   Bakersfleld. 

60.  Smallpox,  Oakland. 

61.  Amoebic  dysentery.  Camp   Seco. 

62.  Smallpox,  Oakland. 

23/.   Continuation,  hookworm,  California. 

May,  1917— 

63.  Malaria,  Ix>s   Molinos. 

64.  Typhoid  fever.  Corning. 

65.  Rocky  Mountain   spotted   fever,    Palo  Alt(». 

66.  Scarlet  fever,   Taft. 

67.  Leprosy,  Oakland. 

68.  Leprosy,  Richmond. 

23£7.  Continuation,  hookworm,   California. 

June— 

69.  Typhus  fever,  Los  Banos. 

70.  Plague,  Oakland. 

71.  Plague,  Oakland. 
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July— 

72.  Typhoid  fever,   Modesto. 

73.  Diphtheria,    Crockett 

74.  Enteritis,  Sausalito. 

75.  Kpideinic  meningitis.  United  States  Naval  Training  Station,  San  Diego. 

76.  Bacillar>'  dysentery,  Napa. 

77.  Smallpox,  Oakland. 

78.  Typhus  fever.  Riverside  County. 

August — 

75o.  (Continuation,  epidemic  meningritis,  United  States  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, San  Diego. 
72fi.  (V>ntinuation,  typhoid  fever,  Modesto. 

September — 

79.  Typhoid   fever,    Mokelumne   Hill. 

October — 

80.  Anthrax.  Sulsun. 

81.  Diphtheria,  Calabasas. 

November — 

82.  Typhoid   fever,    Stockton. 

83.  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Bay  Point, 

84.  Bacillary  dysentery,  near  Winters. 

85.  Typhoid  fever,  Mendocino  County. 

December — 

86.  Typhoid  fever,  Hornltos. 

87.  Yaws,  Corning. 

88.  Typhoid  fever,  Live  Oak. 

January,  1918 — 

89.  Trichinosis,  Llvermore. 

90.  Leprosy,  San   Luis  Obispo. 

91.  Leprosy,  Pittsburg. 

92.  Typhoid  fever,  Blythe. 

February — 

93.  Typhoid  fever,  San  Jose. 

March — 

94.  Typhoid  fever,  San  Dimas. 

95.  Smallpox,  Oakland. 

April — 

96.  Epidemic   meningitis,   S.   S.   Anyo   Maru. 

97.  Trichinosis,  Sulsun. 

May — 

98.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  Portoln. 

99.  Typhoid    fever,    Merced   Falls. 

100.  Bacillary  dysentery.  Oakland. 

101.  Bacillary  dy.sentery,  Colton. 

102.  Batlllary  dysentery,  Santa  Ana. 
10.^.  Typhoid    fever.    National    City. 

104.  Smallpox,   Colton. 

June  — 

105.  Smallpox,  Oakland. 

106.  Leprosy,   Fresno. 
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TABLE   I.— Number  of  Examinations  and  Results,  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 


Years 


July  to  December,  1910. 
January  to  Jane,  1017- . 
July  to  December,  1917. 
January  to  June,  1918-. 

Totals 


Tear* 


Anthrax 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 
(bacIUary) 

Gonococcus 
infection 

Total 

Positive- - 

Positive- - 

o 

I 

< 
9 
1 
1 

Total 

:    1        E 

0  ! 

1  ! 

iHookworm 


8 

42 

2.1 

70 

206 

5 

24 

88 

297 

Leprosy 


^ 

H 

o 

o 

s: 

a 

^ 
1 

-1 

a 

1 

1 

865  3.442 

579  3,054 

748  3,799 

868  4,150 


3,009    14,445 


Malaria 


o 


n 

I 


o 


0 

0 

0 

10 


10 


Mrnlngltis 
(epidemic) 


S 


o 


Para -typhoid 


o 

ID 


1 


o 

r 
I 


8 


i    a 


Placue 


S 


^ 
I 


H 

o 


July  to  December,  1916. 
January  to  June,  1917. . 
July  to  Decfmber,  1917. 
January  to  June,  1918.. 

Totals _ 


0 
0 
0 

1 


0 

0 

15 

1 


16 


Years 


Pneumonia 


o 

00 


-1 
n 
I 
I 


o 


21 
11 
11 
10 


I 


93 

78 

100 

96 


53 


867 


Rabies 


13 


I 


o 


0 
0 
0 
7 


0 

0 

0 

83 

83 


SyphUla 


13 
o 


1 
I 


H 

o 

I 

I 
I 


0 

0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

10 

16 


26 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


1 
Trichinosis         Tuberculosis 


I 


H 

o 


I 
I 


H 

o 

I 
I 
I 

! 


July  to  December,  1910- 
January  to  June,  1917... 
July  to  December,  1917- 
January  to  June,  1918... 

Totals 


0 

0 
0 
3 


0 
0 
0 
3 


23 
30 
14 
21 

88 


91 

79 
40 
53 


263 


Years 


July  to  December,  1016. 
January  to  June.  1917.. 
July  to  December,  1917. 
January  to  .Tune,  1918.. 

Totals 


109  1,113 

95  1,197 

160  1,278 

401  I   5,505 


774      9,088 


0 
0 
1 

2  I 


3 


Typhoid 
(blood) 


S 

5 

-1 


129 

47 
181 
100 


H 

o 


0 

189 

0 

125 

2 

189 

2 

178 

4 

me 

457      2,240 


445 
506 
530 
679 


2,150 


Typhoid 
(excreta) 


13 

o 


655  j 

884 

721 

-180 


3 
9 
0 
6 


18         324 


'Hoolmorm  examinations  made  by  Division  of  Parasitology  since  September,  1917. 


S 


Total 

B 

m 
a 

s 

c 
• 

1 

68 

27 

122 

an 

92 

67 

42 

72 

201 
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TABLE  II.— Increase  in  Number  of  Examinations,  July  1.  1906.  to  June  30,  19ia 


Te«i» 


>• 

3 


4 


July,  1906.  to  July,  19n6 O  MO 

July,  1906,  to  July.  1908.... 0  1,31 

July.  1«»,  to  July.  19l«> O  2,7»S 

July,  1910.  to  July.  1912. 27  2.07 

July,  1912.  to  July,  1914 86  S,«7 

July.  1914.  to  July,  1916 144  10.854 

July,  1916,  to  July,  1918 287  14,445 

Total? 553  35,»7 


Yc«r» 


•« 

•d 

ST 

3 
1 

• 

B 

o 

3 

•» 

• 

July,  1905,  to  July,  1906 1 

July,  1006,  to  July.  1908— 13 

July,  1908,  to  July,  1910 \  0 

July,  1910.  to  July,  1912. 5 

July.  1912,  to  July.  1914 7 

July,  1914,  to  July,  1916 4 

July,  1916,  to  July,  1918 0 

Totals 30 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


3i 


§i 


a 
S 

e 


s 


3 


¥- 


9 


0 
ft 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 

46 

0 

3S3 

0 

747 

41 

1.289 

41 

2,415 

0 

0 

0 

9 

15 

1.256 

3,725 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 


0 

0 

58 

88 

194 

276 

367 


0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

83 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 
% 


16 


96S 


83         S6 


a* 


3* 


I 

3 

s 


0 

0 

37 

243 

770 
008 
263 


0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

2,456 

9.068 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


3 

c 

I 


54 
256 
497 
716 


ft  rt 


3t 
186 
330 

067 


908  1.242 
1,5^  1,927 
2.150      2,240 


0 

0  , 
0, 
0* 
0 

o' 

324 


5 


9S 
501 

145 

m 

150 
148 


-I 


3      1.916  1 11.666 


4  I   6.086      6,623         3S4  :  MIS 


"Iti^'j'O  oxauiinations  either  Itetnl  under  "Miscellaneous*'  or  not  made  previous  to  this  blennW 
period. 

'Hookworm  pxamlnations  made  by  the  PIviisIon  of  Parasitology  since  September,  1917. 
^ Blood  and  excreta  examinations  listed  together  before  this  bSoinial  period. 


Depositories  for  the   Mailing   Outfits   of  the   Bureau  of  Communicable   Diseases. 

County  Town  Dnif  stoit 

Alameda  _         -  _^-   ._  - \lamedu Flatow's  Dru^  Store 

Centervllle    Greenwood's  Pharmacy 

Hayward     ._ Rogers*  Pharmacy 

Llvermore McKown    Sc   Mess 

Xiles    Sneden's  Pharmacy 

Oakland Philip    &    Philip 

Pleasanton Peter    Rock 

San   Leandro A.   H.  Morris 

Amador-   ^       _     _     -     -.^ Tone Model   Drufir  Store 

Sutter    Creek Morris    &   Siebe 

Butle --       ---  Chico Ben   Hasting  Pharmacy 

Grldley  Gridley  Pharmacy 

ColuHa-- Vrbuckle Chas.    G.    Stlnson 

Colusa Oacar   Robinson 

Maxwell -    Fouch's    Drug:  Ston' 

Williams J.   F.  Fbuch 

Cojitra  Costa .   --     ,     _     __       Antloch Palace  T>mg  Company 

Concord C.   W.  Klein 

Crockett    Crockett  Dru^  Company 

Pinole Pinole  Drug:  Company 

Pittsburg    - _ Regral  Pharmacy 

Richmond       ^     Fergruson's  Dru^  Store 

Richmond    ^     _     La    Molne's  Drugstore 

Richmond       .Richmond  Pharmacy 

Walnut    Creek--   WIgetfl  Pharmacy 

I'>f'«no  Clovls Clovis  Drug  Store 

Coallnga     .. Flints  Drugr  Store 

Fresno San  Joaquin  Drug  Company 

Kingsbur^r Reliable    Pharmacy 

Reedley       .  ..Reedley    Drug    Company 

Sanger O.    A.    Brehler 

Selma Dusey   A   Sawrie 
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County  Town  Drag  store 

Glenn Orland Birch    ft    Co. 

Humboldt Areata Skinner  Duprey  Drug:  Company 

Eureka Keller-Bohmansson   Drug  Co. 

Fortuna Bowman's  Drug  Store 

Scotia Scotia    Hospital 

Imperial Brawley Pulton's    Pharmacy 

EI   Centro McColloch  Drug:  Co. 

HoltvlUe    HoltvlUe  Pharmacy 

Imperial     Imperial  Pharmacy 

Kern Bakersfleld Baer    Brothers 

Delano Ramsay's    Pharmacy 

East   Baker8fleld_  _,.  Kern   Drug:  Co. 

Taft Taft     Pharmacy 

Tehachapi    Yerian    Brothers 

Kings.   — .      -Corcoran    Corcoran  Drug:  Store 

Hanford M.    M.    Bartholomew  Drug:  Store 

Lake Kelseyvllle    Pond  Drug  Store 

Lakeport     _     Meddaugh's  Drug  Store 

Lower  Lake Dr.  H.  P.  Weiper 

Middletown Middletown    Drug    Store 

Lassen Susanvllle J.  B.   Spalding 

Los  Angeles Alhambra Central  Drug  Co. 

Artesia Artesia   Pharmacy 

Azusa Dolley  Drug  Co. 

Bellflower Chas.    F.    Story's  Pharmacy 

Belvedere The   Logan   Drug  Co. 

Burbank   Burbank   Pharmacy 

Claremont College  Drug  Store 

Compton W.  E.  Dean's  Pharmacy 

Covlna W.    W.    Nash 

Downey O.    W.    Heying 

Eagle  Rock Eagle  Rock  Drug  Co. 

El  Monte El  Monte  Drug  Store 

Florence Florence  Pharmacy 

(Jardena     Gardena  Pharmacy 

Glendale    Glendale  Pharmacy 

Hawthorne Rankin's   Drug  Store 

Huntington    Park Batcheller's  Pharmacy 

Inglewood F^red  J.  Fehrensen  A  Son 

I^rdsburg   Kenyon's  Pharmacy 

T^s  Angeles    _.   Cralego's  Pharmacy 

Los  Angeles The  Logan  Drug  Co. 

Monrovia  Thos.  Neville 

Norwalk    Norwalk    Pharmacy 

Ocean   Park Moody's  Drug  Store 

Palmdale    Palmdale  Pharmacy 

Pasadena The  Modem  Pharmacy 

Pomona Campbell    &    Pierce 

San  DImas San  Dimas  Drug  Store 

San  Fernando San    Fernando    Drug   Co. 

Sherman McGoodwin's   Drug   Store 

Venice Lutz  Pharmacy 

Whittler Whittier  Pharmacy 

Marin Belvedere Belvedere  Pharmacy 

Mill    Valley Lockwood  Pharmacy 

San  Anselmo    Poppy  Pharmacy 

San  Rafael   Day's  Pharmacy 

Sausalito Sausalito  Drug  Co. 

Mendocino Fort    Bragg Pacific  Drug  Store 

Mendocino C.  O.   Packard  Drug  Store 

Mendocino Pioneer  Drug  Co. 

TIklah Morris   &   LeRoy 

WiUits Rex  Dnig  Co. 

Merced Dos  Palos Dos  Palos  Drugstore 

Los    Banos Thiercof  Drug  Store 

Merced ,  _     Merced  Drug  Co. 

Modoc Alturas    Gibson  Drug  Co. 

Cedarvllle   Cedarville  Drug  Co. 

Monterey Monterey  Palaco  Drug  Co. 

Salinas Krough's   Drug  Store 

Napa Napa Arighi    &    Ballerlnl 

St.    Helena Smith's  Pharmacy 

Nevada Nevada     City. _-  Dlckerman  Pharmacy 

Orange Anaheim     Mulllnix  Drug  Store 

Fullerton    -.-Finch's  Drug  Store 

Orange K.  E.   Watson   Co. 

Santa    Ana Rowley  Drug  Store 
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County  Town  Dm*  store 

Placer \uburn J-    G.    McLAU^hlin 

('olfax J.  L.  Butler  &   Son 

Dutch  Flat Dr.  J.  H.  Johnston 

Lincoln Ingram's    Drug:    Store 

Loomis Loomla    Pharmacy 

Plumas Quincy    Quincy  T>mg  Store 

Riverside Banning   Banning  Drug  Store 

Beaumont   Robert   Fulton 

Corona R.    F.    Billings    Est&te 

Hemet    Wedemeyer's  Pharmacy 

Perris   Perrls  F*hannacy 

Riverside F.  A.  Gardner  &  Co. 

Sacramento Elk   Grove "Ye  Medicine   Shop" 

Folsom S.  H.  &  F.  P.  Bumham 

San   Tiernardino __.   (^hino     Reher's  Pharmaxry 

Colton Colton    Pharmacy 

Needles Needles  Drug  and  Jewelry  Co. 

Redlands Mont  P.  Chubb  Drug  Co, 

San     Bernardino Owl  Drug  Store 

Victorville    Victor   Valley  Drug  Store 

San  IMego -     Chula   Vista Wigginton's   Pharmacy 

Coronado   Central   Drug  Store 

Kast  San  Diego Parkin  Drug  Co. 

Escondido    Rolfes  Drug  Co. 

I^  Mesa La  Mesa  Drug  Store 

National    City Keller's  Drug  Store 

Oceanslde Exton  A.  Nichols 

Ramona    Thos.    Jerman 

San  Diego Ferris  &  Ferris 

San  Joaquin Stoclcton Eagle   Drug  Store 

San  Luis  Obispo Arroyo  Grande W.  A.  Conrad.  Jr. 

Cambria People's    Drug    Store 

Paso  Robles W.  C.  Bennett 

San  Luis  Obispo People's  Pharmacy 

San  Matpo__. _„.   South    S;in    Franlsco Peninsula  Drug  Co. 

Santa  Barbara Santa    liari>ara Sterling  Drug  Co. 

Santa  Clai-a Campbell   Orchard  City  Drug  Co. 

Ix)s  Gat(»s Geo.  A.  Green's  Pharmacy 

Mt>untaln  View Winniger  &  Wagner 

Palo   Alto University   Pharmacy 

San  .Tost' Curtis  &  Henkle  Drug  Co. 

Santa  Clara Madden's  Pharmacy 

Santa  (^ruz _-     Santa   Cruz Palmer  Drug  Co. 

WatsonvfUe Steinhauser  &  E2aton 

Shasta Anderson   Black's  Drug  Store 

Redding Powell   Pharmacy   Co. 

Sierra Downleville DownleviUe  Drug  Store 

Loyalton Loyalton  Drug  Co 

Siskiyou Uunsmuir Red  Cross  Drug  Store 

Etna   Mills W.  J.  Balfrey 

Slsson  Mt.  Shasta  Pharmacy 

Yreka Avery    Drug   Co. 

Solano Henlcia   Benicia  Pharmacy 

Dixon California  Drug  Store 

Rio  Vista Rio  Vista  Pharmacy 

Suisun Whitby    &    Rutherford 

Vacavllle    Vacaville  Drug  Co. 

Vallejo Vallejo  Drug  Co. 

Sonoma ^-    -     -.-     _Healdsburg Rathke's  Pharmacy 

Petaluma    Young-Herold  Drug  Co. 

Stanislaus Ceres    Ceres  Drug  Co. 

Modesto Mase  Drug  Store 

Newman  Parker  Drug  Store 

Oakdale    Endlcott's  Drug  Store 

Turlock     Turlock  Drug  Co. 

Sutler .-      --    .Live  Oak Dr.  I.  W.  Higgins 

Tehama .     (^ornlng  Thompson's  Drug  Store 

Red  Bluff Elmore  Pharmacy 

Trinity .. _.Weaverville Dr.   D.   B.  Fields 

Tulare Dinuba McCracken's  Pbarmao- 

Exeter Mlxter  Pharmacy 

Lindsay Lindsay  Drug  Co. 

Orosl   H.  L.  Huntington 

Porterville   Claubes   Pharmacv 

Tulare    Corner  Drug  Co. 

Vl.salla       The  Visalia  Drug  Co. 

Woodlakp   Woodlake  Drug  Co, 
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County  Town  Drug  store 

Tuolumne Sonera  Union  Drug  Stort 

Tuolumne    Blgelow's  Drugr  Store 

Ventura Nordhoff   Ojal  Drug  Store 

Santa    Paula Caueh's  Drug  Store 

Ventura Pioneer  Drug  Store 

Yolo Davis    Campbeirs  Pharmacy 

Winters Day's  Drug  Store 

Woodland John    V.     Lelthold 

Yuba Marysville Rubel's  Drugstore 

Wheatland   Rooney's  Drug  Store 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

By  Stanley  B.  Frekbobn,  Acting  Consulting  Bntomoligist. 

At  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  Consulting  Parasitologist 
to  that  of  Consulting  Entomologist,  so  that  the  work  hereafter  described 
is  that  of  the  old  Division  of  Parasitology  now  known  as  the  Division 
of  Entomology. 

The  work  performed  by  tlie  Consulting  Entomologist  consists  largely 
of  lectures,  consultations  and  field  and  laboratory  work.  This  work  is 
done  in  co-operation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California,  which  has  at  all  times  very  gladly  furnished  the  services 
of  the  men  doing  the  work.  This  combination  of  co-operation  seems 
particularly  fitting  when  we  realize  that  the  principal  fields  of  endeavor 
of  this  division,  the  control  of  malarial  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  and 
arachnid  carriers  of  disease,  are  largely  rural  in  their  scope,  with  the 
result  that  their  control  means  not  only  better  health  but  better 
agriculture  as  well. 

During  the  summer  of  1916  Professor  W.  B.  Herms,  then  Consulting 
Parasitologist,  assisted  by  the  writer,  undertook  a  survey  of  northern 
California  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  anopheline  mosquitoes  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  It  was  found  that  malarial  mosquitoes  were  more 
widely  distributed  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  All  the  coimties 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  were  carefully  covered  and  anophelines 
were  taken  in  every  county  except  Del  Norte  and  at  varying  altitudes 
from  sea  level  at  Mare  Island  to  5,482  feet  at  Sierraville.  In  1917  it 
was  planned  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  state  by  covering  the  southern 
half,  but  after  a  few  weeks'  work  which  disclosed  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  found  the  year  before  in  northern  California  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  discontinue  the  survey  temporarily  to  co-operate  with 
the  Department  Surgeon's  office  of  the  Western  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  camp  sites  located  in  California, 
devoting  attention  to  the  main  sanitary  features  of  the  camps  with 
particular  emphasis  on  fly  and  mosquito  control.  This  work  took  up 
the  remaining  time  for  the  summer,  although  the  work  of  the  survey 
was  augmented  from  time  to  time  through  the  fall  by  week-end  trips. 
In  February,  1918,  Professor  Herms,  the  Consulting  Entomologist,  was 
called  into  the  service  as  a  captain  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  National 
Army  and  the  writer  appointed  as  Acting  Entomologist  in  his  absence. 

It  was  again  planned  for  the  present  summer  to  finish  the  work  of  the 
mosquito  survey  of  the  state  in  order  that  our  data  might  be  complete. 
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It  was  found  neeessar>',  however,  to  temporarily  abandon  that  work  to 
undertake  the  more  important  task  of  supervising  the  control  work- 
being  done  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  to  check  the  salt  marsh 
mos(iuitoes  that  were  infesting  the  shipyards  and  fish  canneries  in  that 
locality.  In  May  of  the  present  year  the  writer,  associated  with  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Ross,  the  chief  sanitarj-  inspector  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Rodney  F.  Atsatt,  a  voluntary  inspector 
for  the  board,  took  charge  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Harbor  District 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach.  We  arrived  too  late  to  check  the  May 
brood  that  emerged  three  days  after  our .  arrival,*  but  succeeded  in 
practically  eliminating  the  June  brood.  During  the  conduct  of  the 
work  we  took  especial  pains  to  instruct  local  men  on  all  the  technical 
points,  with  the  result  that  after  tive  weeks'  intensive  work  we  con- 
trolled the  situation  and  trained  competent  local  men  to  carrj'  on  the 
work  after  our  departure  with  the  same  optimum  results.  I  speak 
of  this  particular  case  in  detail  because  it  shows  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  personal  supervision  of  the  work  to  be  done  until  such  time 
as  local  men  are  able  to  carry  it  on  just  as  successfully.  This  was  our 
first  opportunity  to  do  this,  for  lack  of  time  and  funds  has  always  matlo 
it  imperative  for  us  to  visit  a  location,  leave  recommendations  and  tnist 
the  actual  work  to  local  authorities  who  may  or  may  not  have  under- 
stood exactly  what  was  needed.  In  this  instance  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  start  the  work  along  technically  correct  lines,  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  actually  controlling  the  mosquitoes  and  at  the  same  time 
train  local  men  to  meet  the  situation  after  our  departure. 

Our  survey  work  to  date  has  pointed  out  one  fact  that  I  hope  may 
lead  to  further  investigations  that  may  be  of  decided  advantage  in  our 
malarial  work.  The  anophelines  are  nuich  more  widely  distributed 
than  is  malaria.  With  our  present  knowledge,  however,  we  are  forced 
to  look  upon  every  anopheline-infested  district  as  a  possible  focus  of 
malaria  should  carriers  be  introduced.  Nevertheless  there  are  many 
points  in  California  where  both  carriers  and  anophelines  (species 
capable  of  transmitting  malaria  in  other  sections)  are  present  with  an 
entire  absence  of  endemic  malaria.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  this  question  in  the  field,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  factors  governing  the  transmission  of  malaria  by  our 
anophelines  would  be  of  decided  advantage,  as  we  would  be  able  to 
state  whether  the  presence  of  anophelines  in  a  given  locality  indicated 
danger  from  malaria  or  not,  instead  of  considering  dangerous  all 
localities  where  anophelines  occur  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  endemi*' 
malaria  has  never  resulted  from  their  presence,  although  carriers  were 
present. 

Another  researeh  problem  that  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  very 
practical  results  would  be  a  study  of  the  complex  that  furnishes  the 
breeding  ground  for  the  anophelines.  There  are  very  definite  kinds 
of  situations  in  which  anophelines  will  breed.  So  characteristic  are 
these  pools  that  a  trained  observer  can  almost  always  pn>phesy  the 
presence  or  a})sence  of  anophelines  by  merely  glancing  at  the  pool.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  if  we  knew  the  factors  that  make  certain  pools 
attractive  to  anophelines,  we  might  be  able  to  alter  them  very  simply 
and  prevent  further  infestation. 

The  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Bill  has  enabled  a  number  of 
conniHuiities  to  organize  antinio.squito  campaigns.     Sinee  June,    1916, 
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six  new  districts  have  ])egun  to  o|)erato,  while  as  many  more  are  in  the 
pnx'ess  of  formation.  An  account  of  the  formation  of  these  districts 
is  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  ('alifomia  State  Board  of  Health  for 
April,  1918.  Previons  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  antimosquito  cam- 
paigns depended  on  the  subscriptions  and  personal  enthusiasm  of  a 
few  public-spirited  citizens  of  a  given  territory  who  realized  the  benefits 
to  be  accrued  through  systematic  mosquito  control.  This  type  of 
finance  and  administration  seldom  proved  effective,  however,  due  to  the 
inability  to  undertake  the  work  on  an  extensive  scale  and  the  waning 
enthusiasm  of  the  backers,  who  tired  of  financing  a  project  for  their 
neighbors'  benefit  without  the  latter 's  aid.  In  this  way  the  passage 
of  the  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Bill  was  a  distinct  step  in  advance, 
for  it  provided  for  the  collection  of  a  definite  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  accurately  budgeted  and  also  furnished  a  means  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  make  a  general  statement 
relating  to  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  control  mosquitoes,  for 
conditions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  with  different  species 
of  mosquitoes,  but  an  average  of  a  large  number  of  campaigns  in 
California  shows  that  $250.00  per  square  mile  per  year  is  the  average 
cost,  decreasing  somewhat  with  succeeding  years  as  permanent  control 
is  inaugurated.  This  cost,  in  order  to  be  met  through  the  medium  of 
the  Mos<iuito  Abatement  Districts  Bill,  which  limits  the  taxation  to 
ten  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  requires  therefore  an  average  valuation 
of  nearly  $400.00  per  acre.  As  improved  agricultural  land  in  California 
averages  $180.00  per  acre,  it  is  consequently  necessary  in  almost  every 
ease  to  include  a  municipality  in  the  district  in  order  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  insure  success.  The  anopheline  or  malaria-bearing  mosquito 
is  largely  rural  and  malaria  consequently  a  rural  disease,  but  here 
where  the  need  for  control  is  the  most  urgent  the  present  bill  offers  very 
little  help.  A  modification  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  higher  tax  rate 
Ls  not  to  be  considered,  for  the  added  taxes  would  be  oppressive  as  well 
as  prohibitive.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  some  form  of  state  aid, 
either  in  the  form  of  direct  funds  or  intensive  supervision.  Another 
point  in  connection  with  the  mosquito  abatement  districts  concerns  the 
attitude  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  When  a  community  intimates 
the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  district,  a  representative  of  this 
division  generally  visits  the  territory,  outlines  the  boundaries  of  the 
district,  makes  a  public  address  on  the  desirability  of  the  project,  the 
Utopian  results  to  be  gained  and  the  method  of  procedure.  Under  the 
present  system  time  is  not  available  to  do  more,  with  the  result  that 
enthusiasm  wanes  or  if  the  district  is  actually  started  it  is  very  possible 
that  poor  management  squanders  or  wastes  the  money  without  producing 
results,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  the  instigator  of  the  project 
is  blamed  for  the  failure  with  the  attendant  loss  of  prestige.  If  it  were 
possible  for  this  division  to  actually  have  a  representative  who  could 
stay  with  a  district  during  its  process  of  formation  and  later  to  start 
the  work  along  the  proper  lines  and  train  the  local  officer  much  of  the 
disfavor  that  has  fallen  upon  the  advisability  of  forming  districts  would 
be  eliminated. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PARASITOLOGY. 

By  William  W.  Cort,  Ph.D.,  Consulting  HelmlntholORlst. 

Introduction. 

California,  on  account  of  a  semi-tropical  climate  and  a  close  relation 
to  oriental  and  tropical  countries,  must  take  measures  for  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  diseases  caused  by  animal  para- 
sites. In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Division  of  Parasitology  (at  first 
called  the  Division  of  Biology)  of  the  Bureau  of  Commimicable  Diseases 
was  established  in  June,  1917,  to  take  up  the  problems,  related  to  the 
diseases  caused  by  intestinal  parasites,  of  man  in  California. 

Two  laboratories  and  an  office  were  set  aside  for  this  division  by  the 
Tniversity  of  California  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Zoology 
in  East  Hall  on  the  University  Campus.  Dr.  C.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor 
of  Zoology,  was  appointed  Consulting  Biologist  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Cort, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Associate  Biologist.  Later  when  the 
name  of  the  division  was  changed  to  the  Division  of  Parasitology  these 
titles  were  changed  to  Consulting  Parasitologist  and  Consulting  Hel- 
minthologlst.  In  February,  1918,  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid  received  the 
commission  of  Major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  was  given  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

The  relation  to  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  university  is  of 
value  to  the  Division  of  Parasitology  not  only  because  it  gives  the  State 
Board  of  Health  the  services  of  men  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
the  use  of  the  laboratories  and  certain  equipment,  but  also  because  it 
correlates  with  the  practical  work  of  the  division  researches  which  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  protozoology  and 
helminthology. 

The  program  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology  includes  the  investigation 
of  diseases  of  man  in  California  caused  by  intestinal  parasites,  and  the 
control  and  eradication  of  such  diseases  wherever  found.  During  the 
first  year  most  of  the  time  of  the  division  was  given  to  the  campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  from  the  mines  of  California,  which 
had  been  carried  on  for  the  two  previous  years  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory.  Besides  the  hookv^orm  campaign  the 
division  has  started  work  on  general  problems  of  parasitic  infections 
among  the  oriental  and  Mexican  elements  of  the  population  of  Califor- 
nia. The  Division  of  Parasitology  is  especially  equipped  for  the 
making  of  diagnoses  by  fecal  examinations.  Experimental  work,  related 
to  hookworm  in  mines,  has  also  been  taken  up  as  part  of  the  program 
of  the  division. 

Hookworm  Campaign  in  the  Mines  of  California. 

In  September,  1917,  the  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  hookworm 
in  the  mines  of  California,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  two  years  by 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  was  turned  over  to  the  Division  of 
Parasitology.  This  work  has  taken  up  most  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  division  since  that  time. 
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Tho  program  followiMl  in  the  fii*st  two  yisirs  of  this  work  has  hecn 
carried  out  with  some  modifications.  The  |)rogram  of  the  hookworm 
campaign  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  make  fecal  examinations  of  all  miners  in  regions  where 
hookworm  has  been  found  to  exist; 

(2)  To  make  preliminary  surveys  in  new  mining  regions  to  determine 
whether  foci  of  infection  of  hookworm  diseases  are  present ; 

^3)   To  make  arrangements  for  treatment  of  infected  men; 

(4)  To  re-examine  treated  men; 

(5)  To  give  wide  publicity  to  sanitary  measures  which  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  hookworm ; 

(6)  To  carry  on  experimental  investigations  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  hookworm  in  mines. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  has  been  possible  on  account  of 
the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  different  agencies ;  the  State  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  by  assuming  the  responsibility  for  treatments  in 
mines  which  it  insures  has  made  possible  a  large  proportion  of  the 
treatments.  The  Industrial  Accident  ('ommission  has  rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  publicity  through  its  various  agents,  has  co-operated  in 
mine  inspection  and  has  furnished  much  valuable  information.  The 
California  Metal  Producers  Association  by  its  endorsement  and  active 
co-operation  in  the  w^ork  has  done  much  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  mine  operators  and  superintendents.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines,  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Car,  No.  1,  has  given  service  in 
publicity  and  has  made  possible  the  making  of  surveys  in  a  number  of 
new  regions.  The  great  majority  of  mine  operators  and  superintendents 
have  co-operated  cordially  in  the  work  and  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
miners  has  been  favorable,  whenever  they  were  made  to  understand  the 
exact  significance  of  the  work. 

Record  of  Hookworm   Examinations  and  Treatments  According  to  Counties. 


Counties 


Total 
exaoilnBtlon« 


Positive 


Re-ezamln«tion!f  |     positives 
Treated  _  ^^^^^  iK'fore 

Plus        MlnuH       trentmetit 


Amador  County  .- 

l-alav<*raH  County  

Inyo  County 

Kern  County  

Nevada  County 

San  Bfmardino  Oounty 

Shanta  County 

Tuolumne  County  _ 

Examinations  from  towns  near 
mfn**?   - - 

Total** 


1,4«5 

4()1 

24 

24 

ZMi 

10 

28 

131 


•>"i 
**-/ 


2,3riO 


204 
12 
1  ' 
0  I 
o 

0 

11 

0 

288 


S>  25  19  I                 ?:» 

4  11  1 

0  0              0    

0  0               0    

0  0              0  ,- 

0  0             0   

0  0              0    

9  6  3                       4 

0  0              0    

98  32  23                     m 


The  table,  which  is  inehided,  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
examinations  and  treatments  for  the  year.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  the  surveys  in  Amador,  CJalaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  unsettled  conditions  of  labor  and  the  result- 
ing rapid  shifting  of  miners  has  made  it  impossible  to  complete  the. 
survey  of  a  mine  at  any  given  time.  Whenever  possible,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  mines,  after  the  completion  of  the  initial 
survey,  to  send  samples  from  all  new  men.     The  examinations  recorded 
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for  the  thive  counties,  ivspocially  Amador,  represent  a  very  largf' 
proportion  of  all  the  miners.  The  surveys  outside  of  these  counties  an' 
more  scattered  and  represent  attempts  to  locate  scattered  foci  of  infti- 
tion.  An  analysis  of  the  table  is  very  encouraging,  since  it  indicates 
that  hookworm  in  California  is  probably  localized  in  a  limited  region 
and  not  widespread  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  state.  This  supposi- 
tion is  also  supported  by  data  from  the  first  two  years  of  the  campaign 
and  a  review  of  conditions  in  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Reasons  for  this  localization  are  complex  and  probably  depend  upon 
the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  mines  underground,  the 
characteristics  of  the  men  employed  and  the  undergroimd  sanitation  of 
the  mines  with  respect  to  soil  pollution.  An  analysis  of  the  past  history 
of  the  positive  cases  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolunme  counties  diowed  that 
most  of  them  had  recently  come  from  heavily  infected  mines  in  Amador 
County  in  which  there  is  evidence  that  hookworm  has  become  endemic. 
This  condition  of  things  is  encouraging,  for  it  suggests  that  by  intensive 
work  in  these  infected  areas  it  may  be  possible  to  eradicate  entirely 
hookwonn  disease  from  the  mines  of  the  state.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  the  more  extended  survey  which  is  being  carried  on  will  show  nt  \v 
foci  of  this  disease  in  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  stiite. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  not  have  direct  contn*' 
over  the  treatment  of  hookworm  cases  found  in  the  mines  has  made  it 
impossible  to  complete  this  phase  of  the  work  as  rapidly  and  completely 
as  the  examinations.  The  treatments  have  been  carried  out  through 
the  agency  of  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund,  other  insuring 
bodies  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  mines  themselves. 

Re-examinations  to  determine  the  success  of  the  treatments  have  been 
made  whenever  possible.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  being  pusheti 
energetically  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  expected  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  infected  men,  listed  in  the  report,  mil  be  treated  and 
re-examined  in  the  next  few  months.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  restlessness  and  shifting  of  the  miners. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  infected  men,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
moved  away  before  treatment  or  between  treatment  and  re-examination. 
This  escape  of  infected  men  before  cure  is  a  serious  matter  in  relation 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  trace  them. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  number  of  these  men  moved  after  they  fouijd 
that  they  w^ere  infected  to  escape  treatment. 

The  series  of  fecal  examinations  recorded  from  the  families  of  miners 
and  other  individuals  residing  close  to  infected  mines,  but  not  going 
into  them,  is  significant.  So  far  in  our  examinations  and  in  those  of 
the  previous  two  years  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  hookworm  disease 
has  ever  been  contracted  in  these  regions  except  by  men  who  go  under- 
ground in  the  mines  or  who  handle  material  from  the  mines.  This 
supports  the  view  that  hookworm  in  the  mines  of  California  is  an  occu- 
pational disease  depending  for  its  spread  upon  peculiar  conditions 
underground  in  these  mines,  and  is  not  a  menace  to  the  general 
population  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  publicity  work  of  the  campaign  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  mine  operators  and  miners  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  work,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  under- 
ground toilet  systems  of  the  mines  in  order  to  prevent  soil  pollution. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  importance  of  the  hookwonn 
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to  the  miners  and  mine  operators  by  correspondence  with  niin<'  operators 
and  superintendents,  by  lectures  and  talks  on  the  hookworm  and  by 
personal  interviews  between  the  field  agent  of  the  Division  of  Parasit- 
ology' and  mine  superintendents  and  men.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  car, 
No.  1,  carried  a  hookworm  exhibit  in  California  and  a  first-aid  instructor 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  included  a  short  lecture  and 
exhibit  on  hookworm  in  his  course.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  the  hook- 
worm campai^  are  becoming  v^ry  w^idely  known  in  the  regions  where 
the  work  has  been  intensively  carried  on,  and  a  widespread  interest  lias 
been  created  in  the  campaign. 

Since  hookworm  can  be  spread  only  by  soil  pollution  in  the  mines,  the 
improvement  of  the  underground  toilet  systems  of  the  mines  in  the 
hookworm  district  is  a  most  important  step  in  the  eradication  of  the 
disease.  Inspections  of  underground  toilets  in  the  mines  have  been  made 
by  inspectors  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  by  the  District 
Health  OflBcer  and  the  field  agent  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology. 
Recommendations  for  improvements  have  been  made  when  needed. 
Since  it  was  found  that  it  W'as  difficult  to  find  on  the  market  a  suitable 
underground  mine  toilet,  a  seatless  toilet  was  devised  by  the  Division 
of  Parasitology  and  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering.  A  model  of 
this  toilet  was  exhibited  on  the  Bureau  of  JVIines  car  while  in  the  hook- 
worm district  and  blueprints  and  photographs  have  been  sent  out  to  a 
number  of  mine  superintendents.  Another  underground  toilet  devised 
by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  mines  to  protect  his  mine  against 
the  spread  of  hookworm  has  also  been  given  publicity.  Blueprints  of 
this  toilet  and  an  account  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  this  mine 
have  been  distributed  to  mine  superintendents.  Special  Bulletin  No.  28 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  **Mine  Sanitation  for  the  Prevention  and 
Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,  ^^  is  devoted  to  this  subject  and  has 
been  widely  distributed  to  mine  superintendents  throughout  the  state. 
As  a  result  of  these  eiforts  and  those  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  cam- 
paign, marked  improvements  in  the  underground  toilets  of  the  mines 
have  been  made  all  through  the  hookworm  district.  Also  there  is 
developing  a  strong  feeling,  not  only  among  mine  superintendents  but 
also  among  the  men,  against  soil  pollution  in  the  mines. 

Certain  important  researches  in  connection  with  hookworm  in  mines 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  division.  A  series  of 
experiments  is  nearing  completion  on  the  effect  of  common  salt  on 
hookworm  eggs  and  larvae,  to  determine  its  value  as  a  disinfecting 
agent.  These  experimental  studies  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 
They  show  that  conunon  salt  will,  in  sufficient  quantities,  kill  the 
hookworm  larva?,  and  that  it  is  of  value  in  disinfecting  small  highly 
infected  areas  of  mine  soil.  Exp(»riments  are  also  under  way  on  the 
effect  on  the  development  of  hookworm  of  water  containing  copper  salts. 

Other  Activities. 

Although  the  hookworm  campaign  has  taken  up  most  of  the  time  of 
the  Division  of  Parasitology  since  its  organization,  certain  other  projects 
have  been  undertaken.  A  number  of  fecal  examinations  have  been 
made  for  physicians  of  the  state.  Most  of  these  examinations  have  been 
negative,  but  the  monthly  reports  of  the  division  show  cases  of  ascaris, 
trichnris,  oxyuris,  dibothriocephalus,  schistosma  japonicum,  Entamopba 
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<'oli,  StronKvloides  st^Tconilis  and  hymenolepis.  It  is  expected  that  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  physicians  will  take  advantapre  of  the 
opportunity  for  fecal  diagnosis  afforded  by  the  division. 

The  first  project  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Parasitology  was 
that  of  fecal  examinations  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  hookworm  and 
other  parasitic  infections  among  the  Mexican  populations  of  the  state. 
A  total  of  sevent3^-four  fecal  examinations  for  parasitic  worms  were 
made  from  Mexican  laborers  near  Los  Angeles.  These  examinations 
were  all  negative  except  two  eases  of  the  dwarf  tapeworm,  hymenolepis. 
This  work  was  not  continued,  on  account  of  taking  over  the  hookworm 
campaign  in  the  mines.  The  problem,  however,  demands  further 
attention  and  is  on  the  program  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  t  hat  the  protozoan 
dysenteries  are  more  widely  spread  and  of  greater  significance  to 
California  than  is  ordinarily  believed.  Last  summer  an  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  whether  cases  of  summer  complaint,  prevalent  in 
California,  were  due  to  parasitic  flagellate.  No  positive  results  were 
obtained  in  this  investigation.  What  few  examinations  for  protozoa 
which  have  been  made  have  shown  only  a  percentage  of  entamoeba  coli. 
The  presence  of  amoebic  dysentery  in  California  has  been  long  known 
through  scattered  case  records.  In  the  last  few  months  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  carried  on  to  determine  the  amount  of  this  infection  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  state.  The  investigation  is  still  incomplete,  but  the 
records  so  far  gathered  show  that  numbers  of  cases  of  amcfibic  dj^senter^' 
are  treated  in  our  hospitals  each  year.  Most  of  these  appear  to  have 
originated  outside  of  the  state,  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Mexico  or 
other  parts  of  the  tropics  or  Orient.  These  records,  however,  show 
some  cases  which  have  undoubtedly  originated  in  California.  Further 
work  is  planned  for  the  future  in  connection  with  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease. 

The  parasitic  diseases  of  the  immigrants  from  oriental  countries  offer 
important  problems  to  the  health  of  the  state.  This  whole  question  is 
practically  uninvestigated.  It  is  known,  however,  that  numerous  eases 
of  parasitic  disease  have  been  brought  into  the  state  by  entering  immi- 
grants. There  is  practically  no  evidence  in  regard  to  the  prevalence 
and  spread  of  these  diseases  at  the  present  time.  The  Division  of 
Parasitology  is  attacking  this  important  problem.  Special  Bulletin 
No.  29,  *' Dangers  to  California  from  Oriental  and  Tropical  Parasitic 
Diseases,'^  was  written  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
physicians  of  the  state.  Data  and  case  records  are  also  being  gathered 
on  this  subject.  The  division  further  plans  to  make  fecal  examinations 
this  fall  of  orientals  from  the  ** Delta''  region  and  rice  fields. 

LABORATORY  TECHNIQUE. 

ANTHRAX. 

A  diagnosis  of  anthrax  is  given  only  when  microscopical  and  cultural 
examinations  are  confirmed  by  animal  inoculation. 

If  the  specimen  received  is  dried  blood  it  is  emulsified  in  salt  solution ; 
if  an  ear,  a  vein  is  dissected  out  so  as  to  obtain  the  blood ;  if  tissue,  other 
than  an  ear,  the  surface  is  seared,  an  incision  made  so  as  to  avoid  surface 
contamination,  and  a  small  particle  removed  and  emulsified  in  salt 
solution. 
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Microscopical  ixamination. — Direct  smears  from  blood  or  tissue 
stained  with  methylene  blue  show  bamboolike  rod-shaped  bacilli. 

Cultural  cxaminatioti. — A  tube  of  nutrient  broth  is  inoculated  witb 
the  blood  or  tissue  emulsion  obtained  as  stated  above.  Three  tubes  of 
agar  are  inoculated  with  the  same  material,  making  three  dilutions 
(loop  method),  and  plates  poured.  After  twenty-four  hours  incubation 
the  broth  is  examined  for  the  typical  stringy  cottonlike  growth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  and  the  agar  plates  for  the  furlike  filamentous 
colonies. 

Animal  inoculation. — One  to  two  cc.  of  a  saline  emulsion  of  blood 
or  tissue  are  inoculated  intramuscularly  or  subeutaneously  into  a  guinea 
pig.  If  the  guinea  pig  dies  cultures  are  made  from  the  heart  blood 
into  broth  and  agar  as  above.  After  twenty-four  hours  incubation 
these  cultures  are  examined,  smears  are  made  from  typical  colonies, 
and  if  Gram  positive,  square-ended  bacilli  in  chains  with  spore  forms 
are  found  a  diagnosis  of  anthrax  is  given. 

BOTULISM. 

The  technique  used  in  this  laboratory  for  the  identification  of  B. 
botulinus  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Dickson  and  is  as 
follows : 

In  examining  fruits  and  vegetables  the  juice  is  centrifuged  and  the 
sediment  is  examined  for  spores.  In  examining  organs  of  chickens,  tie 
off  the  crop  and  gizzard,  add  the  contents  to  sterile  water,  and  incubate 
to  develop  spores.  Glucose  broth,  brain  and  glucose  agar  are  inoculated 
with  large  amounts  of  the  suspected  material;  immediately  before 
inoculating,  both  suspected  material  and  culture  media  are  boiled  for 
at  least  ten  minutes.  The  fluid  media,  broth  and  brain  can  be  quickly 
cooled  by  plunging  into  tap  water,  but  the  agar  is  cooled  only  to  about 
45°  C.  so  that  the  material  can  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  fluid  agar. 
Paraffin  or  paraffin  oil  is  used  to  seal  the  media  to  insure  anierobic 
conditions.  All  culture  tubes  are  incubated  at  from  26-28^  C,  the 
optimum  temperature  of  botulinus  bacilli. 

The  points  essential  for  the  identification  of  B.  botulinus  are  the 
following : 

1.  Demonstration  of  large  Gram  positive  bacilli  with  rounded  ends 
and  terminal  spores. 

2.  Anaerobic  growth  of  characteristic  appearance  in  glucose  agar 
cylinders  with  formation  of  gas  and  fragmentation  of  the  medium. 

3.  Blackening  of  brain  medium. 

4.  Characteristic  growth  in  glucose  infusion  broth  with  the  production 
of  a  virulent  toxin  demonstrable  in  filtered  broth  by  subcutaneous 
inoculation  into  guinea  pigs.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  the  broth  is 
used.  The  animal  dies  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  first  a  collapse 
and  the  legs  are  sprawled  straight  out.  At  autopsy  the  brain  is 
hemorrhagic. 

Glucose  agar  cultures  are  examined  for  characteristic  colonies  in 
forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  but  if  negative  are  not  discarded  for 
at  least  two  weeks.  Glucose  broth  cultures  are  allowed  to  incubate 
for  about  one  month  before  they  are  discarded.  Cultures  of  B.  botulinus 
have  the  characteristic  odor  of  rancid  butte^r  due  to  the  production  of 
bntyric  acid. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Swabs  from  thr  throat  and  iios«»  an*  soiit  to  the  laboratory  for 
diphtheria  examinations.  The  swabs  are  phmted  on  Loeffler's  blood 
serum  and  after  about  sixteen  hours  incubation  smears  are  made,  air 
dried,  fixed  by  heat  and  stained  with  modified  Ponder 's  stain.  The 
formula  for  the  stain  is  as  follows: 

Toluidin   blue   1.0  gm. 

Alcohol,    95    per   cent 10.0  c.e. 

Glacial   acetic   acid 25.0  c.c. 

Distilled    water    500.0  c.c. 

The  fixed  smears  are  immersed  in  this  stain  in  staining  jars  for  at 
least  five  minutes.  There  is  no  dan<2:er  of  overstaining.  A  positive 
diagnosis  is  made  on  finding  granular,  barred  or  solid  diphtheria  bacilli. 
The  granular  types  show  purple  metaehromatie  granules  with  a  blue 
body ;  the  barred  types  show  blue  bars  with  deeper  staining  poles,  and 
the  solid  types  show  blue  bodies  with  characteristic  grouping.  Practi- 
cally all  organisms  except  diphtheria  bacilli  and  certain  cocci  take  this 
stain  very  faintly  so  that  the  diphtheria  organisms  stand  out  against 
a  faint  blue  background  and  are  not  confused  with  B.  hoffmanni  or 
15.  xerosis. 

DYSENTERY. 

From  a  specimen  of  feces  to  be  examined  for  dysentery  bacilli,  mucous 
flakes  are  fished  and  dallied  out  on  plates  of  eosin  methylene  blue  lactose 
agar  made  according  to  the  following  formula : 

Meat  infusion  (10  lbs.  of  veal  to  15  liters  of  distUled  water). 

I'eptone    1  per  cent 

Sodium   chloride    5  per  cent 

Agar    (sheet)     2  per  cent 

Adjust  first  to  -{-0.5  to  phenolphthalein,  then  to  6.6  H.P.,  using 
dibromothymolsulphonephthalein  as  an  indicator  and  adjusting  to  that 
point  which  gives  a  grass  green  shade.  This  shade  has  been  shown  to 
be  6.6  on  the  hydrogen  ion  scale. 

Add  to  the  sterilized  medium : 

Lactose    1  gm.  per  100  c.c. 

0.2  per  cent  aqueous  solution    eosin    2  c.c.  per  100  c.c. 

0.5  per  cent  aqueous  methylene  blue   2  c.c.  per  100  c.c. 

Sterilize  five  minutes  in  the  Arnold,  cool  before  pouring  plates. 

Transfer  a  small  flake  of  mucus  to  the  first  plate,  add  about  two 
drops  of  saline,  spread  over  the  entire  surface  with  a  dalli :  then  carry 
on  to  three  or  four  plates,  using  the  same  dalli.  Incubate  twenty-four 
hours.  Dysentery  colonies  are  transparent,  moist,  with  a  slightly  flat- 
tened surface  and  have  a  faint  purple  color.  Coli  colonies  have  deep 
purple  opaque  centers. 

The  suspicious  colonies  are  planted  onto  agar  slants  and  the  following 
sugars:  lactose,  mannit,  dextrose  and  maltose. 

Dysentery  bacilli  give  acid  in  dextrose,  but  not  in  the  other  sugars. 
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Parddysenterk\s  ji:ive  the  following  n^aetions : 

Hiss-RuBsell  Flexner 

LActose    no  acid  no  acid 

Saccharose   . no  acid  acid 

Mannit   1 acid  acid 

I>extrose   acid  acid 

Maltose  no  acid  acid 

A  Gram  negative  nonniotile  bacillus  is  grouped  according  to  the 
fermentation  reactions  and  agglutinated  with  the  specific  serum. 

GONOCOCCUS  INFECTION. 

Smears  received  at  the  laboratory  are  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
If  two  smears  from  the  same  source  are  received  one  is  stained  with 
methylene  blue  for  morphology. 

The  formula?  of  the  Gram's  stain  and  technique  used  are  as  follows: 

Carbol  jsrentian  violet: 

Saturated  alcoholic  gentian  violet 10  c.c. 

Phenol  2  to  2.5  per  cent 100  c.c. 

iiram's  Iodine : 

Iodine 1  gm. 

Potassium   iodid   2  gms. 

Distilled  water 300  c.c. 

Counter  stain : 

0.5  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  safranin. 

Stain  the  smears  with  carbol  gentian  violet  one  minute;  wash  off 
excess  of  stain  with  water,  add  Gram's  iodine  for  one  minute,  decolorize 
with  95  per  cent  alcohol  until  purple  color  disappears.  Counterstain 
with  safranin  one  minute. 

Positive  laboratory  findings  arc  based  upon  the  presence  of  intra- 
cellular Gram  negative  diplococci. 

Inconclusive  findings  arc  based  ui)c)u  the  presence  of  extracellular 
Gram  negative  diplococci  or  upon  the  ])i*es(Mice  of  very  many  pus  cells. 

HOOKWORM  AND  OTHER  INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

• 

For  routine  diagnosis  of  suspected  intestinal  worms  the  centrifuge 
method  is  most  satisfactory.  A  piece*  of  feces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
is  stirred  thoroughly  in  about  five  times  its  bulk  of  filtered  water.  A 
cyclone  mixer  of  the  type  used  in  soda  fountains  may  be  employed 
to  ensure  thorough  mixing.  This  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  a 
piece  of  cheesec^loth  to  remove  coarse  particles.  Tlie  residue  on  the 
cheesecloth  should  be  examined  for  taj)eworm  y)roglottids  or  whole 
round  worms.  The  mixture  is  then  ccntrifugcd  to  get  rid  of  the  lighter 
[)articlas.  oils,  etc  The  centrifuging  should  be  repeated  three  times. 
After  each  time  the  licpiid  sliould  be  poured  off  and  the  residue  mixed 
with  filtered  water.  Ten  to  fifteen  seconds  at  a  speed  of  one  thousand 
revolutions  per  minute  is  enough  to  throw  down  the  eggs. 

This  residue  whicli  contains  parasiti*  eggs,  mixed  with  the  heavier 
particles,  must  be  spi-ead  out  on  a  slide  for  study  in  sutficient  water  so 
that  the  material  will  not  be  too  dense  for  microscopic  examination.  A 
medium  power  of  the  microscope  is  used  and  a  mechanical  stage,  so 
that  all  i)arts  of  the  preparation  can  be  (examined.  Two  or  three  prep- 
arations. depeiuUng  on  the  si/t*  of  the  cover  glasses,  should  be  examined 
from  each  case  before  making  the  diairiiosis. 
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INTESTINAL  PROTOZOA. 

The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  protozoa  is  made  by  examination  of  feces. 
If  fecal  material  can  be  obtained  in  fresh  condition  the  simple  smear 
method  is  best.  A  small  piece  of  the  feces  is  smeared  on  a  slide  with 
a  toothpick  or  similar  instrument.  Three  slides  should  be  made  for 
each  case.  If  the  stool  is  solid  at  least  one  slide  should  be  made  from 
slime  on  its  surface.  The  material  on  the  slide  can  be  thinned  to  the 
proper  consistency  for  examination  with  filtered  water.  The  prepara- 
tion is  then  covered  with  a  thin  cover  glass  and  examined  with  the  high 
power  of  the  microscope.  The  use  of  the  mechanical  stage  makes  it 
possible  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  field.  Intestinal  flagellates  and 
amrjpba?  or  their  cysts  can  be  distinguished  in  such  a  preparation. 
Diagnosis  by  this  method  is  safe  only  with  fresh  material,  since  parasitic 
protozoa  disintegrate  rather  quickly. 

When  fecal  specimens  are  to  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  from  a  distance 
a  special  outfit  is  sent  out,  viz:  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle  partly 
filled  with  Schaudinn's  fluid  (one  part  absolute  alcohol  and  two  parts 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride)  and  six  cover  glasses.  To 
make  the  preparation  on  these  cover  glasses  a  small  amount  of  the  fr^ 
stool  is  placed  between  two  of  the  cover  glasses  so  that  it  will  spread 
out  in  a  thin  film  over  their  surfaces;  the  cover  glasses  are  then 
separated  and  dropped  into  the  Schaudinn's  fluid,  which  has  been 
heated  to  oO*^  to  60*^  ('.  Six  cover  glasses  from  three  different  parts 
of  the  stool  should  be  prepared  in  this  way.  The  cover  glasses  are 
left  in  the  fixing  fluid  for  shipment  but  should  be  shipped  immediately. 
In  the  laboratory  these  fixed  smears  are  first  washed  in  50  per  cent 
alcohol  and  are  then  transferred  to  a  70  per  cent  alcohol  to  which  a 
sufficient  amount  of  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  added  to  give  it  the 
color  of  port  wine.  The  smears  are  then  run  through  the  grades  of 
alcohol  down  to  water,  placed  in  1  per  cent  iron  alum  for  from  one  to 
two  hours  and  stained  in  0.5  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  iron  haema- 
toxylin.  If  the  stain  is  too  heavy  the  preparations  may  de  decolorized 
in  the  1  per  cent  iron  alum.  They  are  then  washed,  run  up  through 
the  grades  of  alcohol  to  100  per  cent  and  then  to  xylol  and  finally 
mounted  in  balsam.  This  gives  a  permanent  preparation  which  can  l>e 
examined  with  the  oil  innnersion  lens  if  necessary. 

LEPROSY. 

Smears  for  microscopical  examinations  for  leprosy  are  stained  in 
the  following  manner: 

Flood  the  slide  with  carbol  fuchsin  and  heat  gently  over  a  small  flame 
until   It   steams   for  about   3-5   minutes. 

Decolorize  about   30  seconds  with  acid  alcohol. 
Wash  in  water  and  counterstaln  with  Loeffler's  methylene  blue. 
The  formulae  for  the  stains  used  are  as  follows: 
Carbol    fuchsin; 

Saturated    alcoholic    basic    fuchsin 10  c.c. 

Phenol    5    per   cent 90  c.c. 

Acid  alcohol; 

Nitric    acid    concentrated 3  cc. 

.\lcohol    95    per    cent 97  c.c. 

I^oeffler's    methylene    blue; 

Saturated    alcoholic    methylene    blue 30  c.c, 

1/10,000    solution    potassium    hydroxide 100  cc. 
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MALARIA. 

Blood  smears  to  be  examined  for  malaria  are  stained  with  Wright  *s 
stain.  At  least  one-half  hour,  and  usually  much  longer,  is  spent  search- 
ing for  malarial  parasites  Ix^fore  a  negative  report  is  given. 

MENINGITIS    (EPIDEMIC). 

Spinal  fluids  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  examination  for  epidemic 
meningitis  are  centrifuged,  the  sediment  smeared  on  slides,  air  dried, 
fixed  vdih  heat,  and  stained  by  Gramas  method.  Gram  negative  intra- 
cellular diplococei  are  searched  for  and  if  found  a  tentative  positive 
report  is  given.  If  the  spinal  fluid  is  suitable  it  is  plated  on  sheep 
serum-dextrose  agar  and  examined  by  the  same  procedure  as  naso- 
pharyngeal smears,  the  technic  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Nasopharyngeal  swabs  are  taken  on  wires  bent  at  an  angle  of  aboui 
45°.  The  swab  should  be  taken  by  a  specialist  so  that  contaminating 
organisms  from  the  mouth  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Effective 
results  depend  upon  taking  swabs  at  or  very  near  the  laboratory  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  on  to  warm  plates  and  immediately  placed  in  the 
incubator. 

As  soon  as  the  swabs  are  taken  the  mucus  is  deposited  at  the  edge 
of  a  sheep  serum-dextrose  agar  plate,  the  medium  being  made  according 
to  the  following  formula : 

Ordinary  3  per  cent  veal  agar  containing  1   per  cent  peptone  and  0.6 

per  cent  sodium   chloride. 
Dextrose,  1  per  cent. 
Adjust  reaction  carefully  to  0.4  acid  to  phenphthaleln   (cold  titration). 

To  500  c.c.  of  perfectly  clear  agar  add  100  c.c.  of  sheep  serum  water 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  perfectly  dear  fresh  sheep  serum  with 
three  parts  of  distilled  wat<*r.  Sterilize  in  the  autoclave  forty  minutes 
at  15  pounds  pressure. 

After  depositing  the  mucus  on  a  plate,  a  bent  sterile  glass  rod  is 
iLsed  to  spread  it.  If  the  culture  is  properly  taken  one  plate  is  suflBcient, 
but  it  is  better  to  use  two.  Plates  should  be  placed  in  the  incubator 
at  once. 

At  thr  end  of  twenty-four  hours  incubation  the  ])lates  are  looked 
over  and  suspicious  transparent  pearly-gray  colonies  with  regular 
margins  are  marked,  smears  are  made  and  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
Colonies  showing  a  (iram  neirative  diplococcus  are  planted  onto  carbo- 
hydrate sheep  serum  agar  slants,  prepared  as  follows : 

3  per  cent  sheep  serum  aj?ar,  as  above. 
Andrade's  indicator  1  c.c.  per  100  c.c.   medium. 

1    per  cent   carbohydrate,   u**ing  the   following::    kIucosc,   maltose,   sac- 
charose, levulose,  galactose. 

It  may  be  advisable*  at  times  to  plant  from  the  colony  onto  egg 
medium  slants,  and  from  this  transplant  onto  the  carbohydrates.  The 
e^g  medium  is  made  as  follows: 

Eggs  are  washed  thorousrhly  with  sor\i  and  water.  Break  the  shell  and 
stir  yolk  and  whites  very  thoroughly.  Strain  through  sterile  chee.se  cloth 
:ind  distribute  by  means  of  sterile  funnels  into  small  test  tubes.  Heat 
slowly  to  70°  C.  to  expel  the  air.  Solidify  at  a  temperature  of  75°  C. 
Sterilize  on  two  consecutive  days  in  Arnold  steamer  at  a  temperature  of 
90-100°  C. 
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Those  Oram  iH?gative  diplococci  fermenting  only  maltose  and  dex- 
trose are  a^r^^hitinated  with  a  known  antimeningococcic  serum  in  dilu- 
tions of  I/IDO  and  1/200. 

PLAGUE. 

If  the  case  is  bulK)iiic  plague  make  smears  and  cultures  from  material 
drawn  from  a  bubo  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  if  pneumonic  plagne, 
from  the  sputum,  and  if  septica?mic  plague,  from  the  blood. 

Smears  are  staincnl  with  earl)ol  Thionin  or  dilute  Gentian  violet  and 
show  typi<'al  coccobaeilli  with  the  characteristic  bipolar  staining  and 
involution  forms.  These  involution  forms,  associated  with  the  typical 
bacilli,  are  diagnostic. 

Tubes  of  plain  agar,  3  per  cent  salt  agar  and  tubes  of  broth,  with 
a  few  droi)s  of  oil  on  the  surface,  are  inoculated  with  the  suspected 
mat(»rial.  Smears  from  the  growth  on  plain  agar  show  small  typically 
slend(»r  rods — not  coecoid  bacilli ;  smears  from  salt  agar,  the  involution 
forms,  while  in  the  broth  culture  is  found  the  characteristic  stalactite 
growth,  hanging  from  the  under  surface  of  the  oil. 

Two  guinea  i)igs  are  always  inoculated — one  by  smearing  the  material 
on'  the  closely  shaven  skin  of  the  animal  and  a  second  one  subcutaneously 
by  i)ocket  inoculation.  Inoculated  animals  are  housed  in  flea-proof 
containers  and  are  closely  watched  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days. 

All  animals,  whether  dying  or  killed  within  fifteen  days,  are  posted 
and  the  diai^nosis  confirmed  by  the  macroscopic  lesions  such  as  buboes, 
enlarged  si)leen,  nodular  spleen  or  hemorrhagic  conditions,  as  well  as  by 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  spleen  and  heart  blood  and  by 
cultures. 

PNEUMONIA— TYPE   DIAGNOSIS. 

The  culture  method  used  in  this  laboratory  is  that  of  Avefy  with  a 
modification  suggested  by  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  consulting  bacteriologist  of 
the  bureau. 

Several  kernels  are  selected  from  the  specimen  of  sputum;  these 
are  washed  four  times  in  sterile  saline  and  are  then  ground  in  a  sterile 
mortar  with  sterile  sand.  After  the  sputum  is  well  broken  up  about 
1  e.c.  of  broth  is  added  and  after  mixing  thoroughly  the  supematent 
fluid  is  drawn  ofl*  with  a  capillary  pipette.  This  is  discharged  into  a 
tube  of  glucose  blood  broth  and  incubated  for  five  hours  in  the  37°  C. 
water  bath  or  in  the  incubator  over  night.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
smears  are  made  and  stained  with  Gram's  and  Hiss'  capsule  stains. 
If  a  good  many  organisms  are  [)resent  the  specimen  is  centrifuged  at 
low  speed  (if  the  red  blood  cells  have  settled  out  during  incubation 
thfs  is  not  necessary).  The  dear  fluid  is  pipetted  off  and  centrifugetl 
at  high  speed ;  the  supernatent  fluid  is  drawn  off  and  the  sediment 
resusj)ended  in  sterile  saline  until  the  resulting  suspension  is  turbid. 

Agglutinate  this  antigen  with  known  Types  1,  2,  and  3  pneumococcic 
antiscra  using  0.^  c.e.  of  undiluted  serum  and  0.3  e.c.  of  the  antigen. 
Incubate*  in  1h(»  water  I)}i1h  at  'M  C.  for  one  hour.  Put  in  the  icebox 
over  night.  Bciore  reading  the  results  in  the  morning,  allow  the  tubes 
to  stand  at  room  temperature*  for  about  thirty  minutes. 

In  order  to  avoid  eross  a*:glutinati(m.  if  this  occurs,  0.5  e.c.  amounts 
of  the  anti^^en,  or  suspension  of  suspected  pneumococci,  are  set  up  witl* 
()..")  e.e.  amounts  of  the  following  dilutions  of  the  antipueumococcic  sera, 
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seriun  I,  1  to  20,  serum  II,  undiluted,  serum  II,  1  to  20  and  serum  III, 
1  to  5. 

When  setting  up  the  agglutinations  make  a  bile  control  by  adding 
0.1  c.e.  of  bile  to  0.5  c.c.  of  broth  culture.  Plate  out  after  twenty 
minutes  on  blood  agar  to  sec  if  the  organisms  present  are  bile  soluble. 

It  is  well  to  plate  out  from  the  original  specimen  or  from  enrichmenl 
medium  (glucose  blood  broth)  on  blood  agar.  Pick  suspicious  colonies 
after  twenty- four  hours  incubation.  Identify  by  Gram's  and  Hiss' 
capsule  stains. 

The  above  culture  method  of  identifying  the  pneumococcus  should 
be   confirmed  by  ntoiLse  inoculation  when  possible. 

RABIES. 

Head^s  of  suspected  animals  are  opened  and  the  hippocampus  and  a 
part  of  the  cerebellum  are  removed.  A  small  piece  of  the  center  of 
the  hippocampus,  taken  out  by  cras.s  sccticming  the  same,  is  pressed 
out  between  two  slides. 

These  smears  are  allowed  to  air  dry,  fixed  by  heat  and  stained  with 
a  modification  of  William's  stain : 

Saturated  alcoholic   methylene   blue 5  drops, 

DistiUed  water  10  c.c. 

Saturated   alcoholic   fuchsin 3-5  drops, 

or  until  stain   Is  slightly  reddish   purple. 

The  slides  are  covered  with  this  stain,  warmed  slightly  over  a  small 
flame,  and  then  washed  and  dried. 

Microscopical  examinations  are  made  for  the  presence  of  Negri  bodies. 
These  are  magenta  colored,  sharply  outlined,  regular  bodies,  containing 
blue  granules.  It  is  always  preferable  to  find  intracellular  Negri 
bodies  if  possible  before  giving  a  positive  diagnosis.  (At  least  six  to 
eight  slides  or  more  are  examined  before  a  negative  report  is  given.) 

Negative  specimens  are  no  longer  inoculated  into  animals  as  the 
length  of  time  for  the  development  of  symptoms  is  too  great  to  allow 
a  person  who  has  been  bitten  to  wait  for  treatment.  Therefore  all 
persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  animals  are  advised,  in  case  Negri 
bodies  are  not  found,  that  the  question  of  treatment  must  be  decided 
on  the  symptoms  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  the  biting. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPOTTED  FEVER. 

Blood  from  a  saspected  case  is  drawn  from  a  vein,  immediately  added 
to  a  10  per  cent  sodium  citrate  solution  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1  and 
thoroughly  mixed;  1  to  5  c.c.  of  the  citrated  blood  are  inoculated 
intraperitoneally  into  male  guinea  pigs.  The  temperature  of  the 
guinea  pigs  is  taken  before  inoculation  and  twice  daily  afterward.  A 
positive  report  is  given  if  the  inoculated  animal  shows  the  characteristic 
temperature  curve  and  scrotal  swelling  and  hemorrhage. 

SYPHILIS. 

Rc€tgents — All  glassware  must  be  free  from  acid  or  alkali,  as  acidity 
or  alkalinity  giv«  false  reactions.  All  glassware  is  rinsed  in  1  per  cent 
hvdrochloric  and  then  in  distilled  water  and  sterilized. 

Serum — The  specimens  to  be  tt'sted  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  in  an 
outfit  containing  two  small  sterile  vials.     As  it  is  requested  that  the 
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serum  be  removed  from  the  blood  clot,  one  vial  is  for  the  blood  and  the 
second  for  the  serum.     No  bleeding  of  persons  is  done  at  the  laboratory. 

Antigen — The  antigen  is  Xoguchi's  acetone  insoluble  fraction  of 
beef  heart  prepared  as  follows:  Finely  rainced  beef  heart  is  weighed 
and  covered  with  ten  times  the  weight  of  95  per  cent  alcohol;  the  mix- 
ture is  placed  in  the  incubator  at  37°  C.  for  about  two  weeks  and  shaken 
vijrorously  twice  daily.  Filter  through  filter  paper  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  taken  up  in  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  the  solu- 
tion filtered  and  clear  filtrate  evaporated  to  drj'uess.  The  residue  is 
again  taken  up  in  as  small  a  (juantity  of  ether  as  is  required  to  dissolve 
it.  To  this  solution  add  fix^  volumes  of  acetone  and  place  in  the  icebox 
over  night  to  allow  the  whitish  precipitate  to  settle.  The  greater  part 
of  the  acetone  i.s  removed  by  syphonage  and  the  remainder  allowed  to 
evaporate.  A  mass  of  stick>'  yellow  brown  material  remains.  This 
mass  is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  methyl  alcohol 
to  make  a  3  per  cent  solution.  For  use  a  10  per  cent  solution  is  made 
up  and  titrated.  The  antigen  is  fairly  stable  but  should  be  titrated  at 
least  ev(»ry  six  weeks. 

CompJcmcut — The  complement  is  the  serum  from  the  blood  of  at 
least  three  guinea  pigs.  The  blood  is  obtained  from  the  heart  by  aspira- 
tion and  the  pigs  are  bled  again  in  about  four  or  six  weeks.  Normal 
guinea  pigs  are  always  used  and  in  no  case  a  gravid  pig  bled  for 
complement  as  the  serum  of  such  a  pig  is  apt  to  be  weak. 

The  blood  is  centrifugalized  and  kept  in  the  icebox  until  used.  A 
10  per  cent  dilution  of  complement  in  physiological  salt  solution  is 
used  throughout  the  test. 

Eythrovxjifs — The  sheej)  is  bled  and  the  volume  of  blood  to  be  washed 
marked  on  the  centrifuge  tube.  Saline  solution  (about  three  times  the 
volume  of  sheep  blood)  is  added  and  thoroughly  mixed.  After  centri- 
fugalizhig,  the  supernatcnt  fluid  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette 
fitted  to  a  suction  pump.  More  saline  is  added  to  the  cells  and  again 
thoroughly  mixed  in  order  to  wash  well  the  entire  lot  of  cells.  Thi*^ 
is  repeated  at  least  three  times  and  finally  the  cells  brought  up  to  a 
volume  e(iual  to  that  of  the  whole  blood.  The  sheep  cells  are  always 
washed  on  the  day  of  the  test.  A  10  per  cent  suspension  of  the  volume 
of  the  whole  blood  is  used  throughout  the  test. 

Amboceptor — The  amboce])tor  is  the  serum  of  rabbits  which  hav»' 
been  given  several  successive  inoculations  of  sheep  cells.  Rabbits  are 
inoculated  intravenously  on  three  successive  days  with  thoroughly 
washed  sheep  cells.  The  doses  being  1  c.c.  and  2  c.c,  respectively,  of 
a  50  per  cent  suspension  of  the  volume  of  the  whole  blood  which  has 
been  slightly  heated  in  the  incubator  for  about  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  hour.  A  second  series  of  injections  is  started  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  last  injection  of  the  previous  series.  After  waiting  for  six 
days  a  specimen  of  blood  for  a  trial  titration  is  taken  by  bleeding  th^ 
rabbit  from  the  marginal  vein  of  the  ear.  If  the  titer  of  the  sermn 
is  sufficiently  high,  the  rabbit  is  bled  to  death  from  the  carotid.  If  tlie 
titer  is  not  satisfactory  a  third  series  of  injections  is  given.  This 
usually  produces  a  very  potent  serum.  The  amboceptor  used  in  this 
laboratory  at  present  has  a  titer  of  1-6000.  The  serum,  preserved  with 
.5  ])er  cent  phenol,  is  .stored  in  small  sealed  ampoules. 
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Saline — Physiological  salt  solution  0.85  per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent  is 
used  throughout  the  test,  in  washing  blood  and  in  diluting  all  reagents. 

Standardizaticnt  of  Reagents — Patient's  Serum — 0.4  c.c.  of  the  human 
serum  to  be  tested  Ls  inactivated  in  an  electrically  regulated  water  bath 
at  56°  C.  for  one-half  hour.  To  each  tube  add  1.6  c.c.  of  the  10  per 
cent  suspension  of  washed  sheep  cells  and  incubate  in  the  water  bath 
at  37°  C.  for  one-half  hour.  These  cells  absorb  what  natural  sheep 
amboceptor  there  may  be  present  in  the  serum.  After  centrifugalizing, 
the  supernatent  fluid  (diluted  serum)  is  used  in  the  test. 

Antigen — The  antigen  is  titrated  for  complementary,  antigenic  and 
anticomplementary  properties.  It  is  first  tested  for  complementary 
properties  by  incubating  in  the  water  bath  at  37°  C.  for  one-half  hour, 
0.2  c.c.  of  antigen,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  determined  dilution  of  amboceptor,  0.2 
c.c.  of  sheep  cells  and  0.4  c.c.  of  saline.  If  hemolysis  occurs  the  antigen 
is  discarded  but  if  there  is  no  hemolysis  the  two  final  tests  are  performed. 

To  test  for  antigenic  properties  0.1  c.c.  of  the  following  dilutions  of 
antigen  are  set  up :  1/2,  1/3,  1/4,  1/5,  1/6,  1/8,  1/10,  1/12,  1/16,  1/20, 
1/24,  1/32,  1/40,  1/48,  1/64,  1/80,  1/96;  0.2  c.c.  of  a  known  syphilitic 
serum  (prepared  as  for  the  test — see  above)  and  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  complement  are  added  and  the  tubes  incubated  in  the  water 
bath  for  one  hour  at  37°  C.  Then  0.2  c.c.  of  the  determined  dilution  of 
amboceptor,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  suspension  of  cells,  and  0.1  c.c.  of 
an  0.85  per  cent  solution  of  saline  are  added  and  the  tubes  reincubateri 
for  one-half  hour.  To  test  for  anticomplementary  properties  the  same 
technic  is  followed  as  in  testing  for  antigenic  properties,  but  using  a 
known  normal  serum  in  place  of  the  syphilitic  serum.  As  a  good 
antigen  must  have  a  wide  range,  the  dilution  used  in  the  test  is  an 
average  between  the  smallest  dilution  showing  inhibition  with  a  known 
negative  serum  and  the  highest  dilution  giving  fixation,  or  the  antigen 
unit. 

Amboceptor — Preliminary  titrations  of  a  new  amboceptor  are  made  to 
establish  a  standard  dilution.  This  is  done  by  incubating  in  the  water 
bath  at  37°  C.  for  one  hour,  0.1  c.c.  varying  dilutions  (from  1/100  to 
1/10,000)  of  amboceptor,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  suspension  of  sheep 
felLs,  0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  complement  and  0.5  c.c.  of 
physiological  salt  solution.  The  dilution  showing  complete  hemolysis 
in  one  hour,  reading  the  tubes  at  frecpient  intervals  to  determine  the 
rapidity  of  the  reaction,  is  the  detenuined  dilution  of  the  amboceptor. 

The  amboceptor  is  titrated  daily  before  each  test  according  to  the 
following  table : 


Number  of  tube 
Amboceptor 


1 - 1/3000.1  c.c. 

2 - _ 1/4000  .1  c.c. 

3 _ _ 1/5000.1  C.C. 

4 _ 1/eooo.ic.c. 

5 „ 1/7000.1  c.c. 

6 _ 1/8000  .1  c.c. 


1    Complement 

Cella 

Saline 

10  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

0.85  per  cent 

.2  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.5  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.5  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.2cc. 

.5  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.5  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.5  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

1 

•  ««    Vr*W* 

.6  c.c. 
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The  tubes  are  incubated  in  the  water  bath  at  37^  C.  for  one-half 
hour  and  readings  made  at  fifteen  minute  intervak. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  fewer  dilutions  are  used  than  in 
the  preliminary  titration,  two  or  three  above  and  two  or  three  below  the 
determined  dilution  being  suflSeient. 

Compiemeni — 0.2  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  dilution  is  used  in  the  test, 
but  very  often  the  complement  is  titrated  daily  as  well  as  the  ambo- 
ceptor, according  to  the  following  table: 


Number  of  tube 

Complement 
10  per  cent     1 

Amboceptor 

determined 

dilution 

10 

Cells 
percent 

O.Kpereeoi 

1    

.05  C.C. 
.1    C.c. 
.15  c.c.      ' 
.2  c.c. 
26C.C. 
.3  c.c. 
.4  c.c. 
.5   c.c. 

.2cc. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2cc. 
.2cc. 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2cc. 

.2C.C 
.2CC 
.2  c.c. 
.2  c.c. 
.2cc. 
.2c.c 
.2  c.e. 
.2cc 

.55  CjC 

2    - 

3    - — 

4     ^   _                     .         .                       _._     __ 

.45  C4^ 
.4   c.c 

5 

6 

7    

8 . 

.45  r,**. 

.2  cc 
.1   cc. 

The  tubes  are  incubated  in  the  water  bath  at  37°  C.  for  one-half  hour. 
Test  for  Diagnosis — The  test  for  diagnosis  is  set  up  as  follows: 


Number  of  tube 


1 
3 


Patlent'a 

Antigen 

Complement 

Amboceptor 
determined 

CtiU 

serum 
20  per  cent 

i    in  standard 
,       dilution 

10  per  cent 

dilution 
(2  units) 

10  per  ceirt 

.2  c.c. 

.1  c.c. 

.2  C.C. 

.2CC 

.tec 

.4  c.c. 

.1  c.c. 

.2cc. 

.2cc. 

.Sec 

.4  c.c. 

.0  c.c. 

.2  c.c. 

.2  CC. 

.2  c.c 

The  patient's  scruni,  antigen  and  complement  are  incubated  in  the 
water  bath  at  37*^  C.  for  two  hours,  after  which  the  amboceptor  and 
cells  are  added  and  the  tubes  rcincubated  for  one-half  hour. 

A  positive  control  serum  is  always  included  in  the  test.  Complete 
inhibition  in  tubes  1  and  2  is  reported  a  very  strong  positive  (+  -| — f-). 
Partial  hemolysis  in  tube  1  with  complete  inhibition  in  tube  2  or  slight 
hemolysis  in  tubes  1  and  2  is  reported  positive  (+  +)•  Partial  hemoly- 
sis in  tube  2  with  complete  hemolysis  in  tube  1  or  very  slight  inhibition 
in  tube>j  1  and  2  is  reported  inconclusive  (  +  ).  Nearly  complete 
liemolysis  in  tube  1  with  almost  complete  hemolysis  in  tube  2  is  reported 
inconclusive  ( dt ) .     Complete  hemolysis  in  all  tubes  is  reported  negative. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

All  si)ecimens  of  sputum  are  autoclaved  before  examining.  This 
breaks  up  the  mucus  a.s  well  as  renders  the  specimens  safe  to  handle. 

Thick  smears  are  made  on  new  slides  and  after  fixing  by  heat  are 
stained  in  jars  at  least  ten  minutes  with  the  acid  fast  stain  by  the  cold 
method.  The  smeaiN  arc*  wash(*d  in  water  until  all  surplus  carbol 
fuehsin  is  removed  and  stained  with  Cabbet's  stain  (in  jars),  from 
thirty  seecmds  to  one  minute,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  smear. 

The  iionacid  fast  organisms  take  the  stain  very  lightly  so  that  thr 
tubercle  bacilli  appear  a  vi'vy  dark  red  against  a  faint  blue  background. 
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Acid  fast  stain: 

Fuchsin  basic   4.0  gms. 

Phenol    crystals    8.0  gms. 

Distilled  water 150.0  c.c. 

Oabbefs  stain: 

Sulphuric  acid  25   per  cent 100  c.c. 

Methylene  blue  1  gm. 

The  Gabbet's  stain  should  be  changed  frequently. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Blood  culture.  About  5  c.c.  of  the  patient's  blood  are  added  to 
250  c.c.  of  broth  and  incubated  at  37"^  C.  for  twenty-four  hours;  smears 
from  the  blood  culture  are  stained  by  (iram's  method  and  if  no  contamin- 
ating organisms  are  found,  several  loops  full  are  planted  on  an  agar 
slant.  After  twenty-four  hours  incubation,  the  culture  is  washed  down 
with  sterile  saline  and  is  agglutinated  with  a  typhoid  agglutinating 
serum  of  known  titer. 

If  the  blood  culture  is  found  to  be  contaminated  it  must  be  planted 
on  Endo  medium,  suspicious  colonies  fished  and  planted  into  Russell's 
double  sugar  medium ;  if  the  fermentation  reactions  are  satisfactory  for 
typhoid,  the  organism  is  agglutinated  with  a  known  serum,  as  above. 

Agglutination  Test  (Mii-roscopic) .  Only  containers  for  collecting 
moist  blood  specimens  are  now  iLsed  by  this  Bureau,  the  dried  blood 
method  having  proven  unsatisfactory.  The  serum  is  withdrawn  from 
the  clot  and  dilutions  of  1/20  to  1/320  made  in  small  test  tubes;  to  each 
of  these  dilutions  one  or  two  drops  of  the  typhoid  antigen  is  added. 
These  are  placed  in  the  37°  C.  water  bath  for  over  night,  then  in  the 
ice  box  for  one  hour,  or  they  may  be  incubated  two  hours  in  the  37°  C. 
water  bath  and  placed  in  the  ice  box  over  night.  A  positive  reading 
is  based  upon  a  clear  supernatent  fluid  and  tlie  rising  of  typical  flakes 
upon  shaking  the  tubes.  Just  before  adding  the  killed  culture  of 
typhoid  bacilli  to  the  diflPerent  dilutions  of  serum,  enough  of  the  1/40, 
1/80  and  1/160  dilutions  are  taken  out  to  set  up  a  microscopic  agglu- 
tination test  which  is  run  as  a  parallel. 

The  antigen  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Hopkin's  strain  of  Bacillus  typhosus  is  used  as  our  agglutinating 
strain.  Broth  cultures  of  this  strain  are  carried  over  everj'  twenty-four 
hours  for  two  days,  then  several  agar  slants  are  inoculated  and  incubated 
for  forty-eight  hours.  After  proving  the  strain  pure  by  ({ram's  stain, 
about  5  c.c.  of  formalized  salt  solution  are  added  to  each  slant,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  growth.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Shaking  carefully  makes  a  better  suspension  than  scraping 
off  the  growth  with  a  platinum  wire,  since  there  is  no  chance  of  taking 
off  bit«  of  media.  This  is  stored  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  icebox, 
then  inoculations  are  made  onto  agar  slants  as  a  test  for  sterility. 

Agglutinution  Test — Microscopic.  If  an  insufficient  amount  of  whole 
blood  has  been  sent  in  to  allow  a  macroscopic  agglutination  to  be  done, 
a  microscopic  test  is  made.  After  centrifuging  the  specimen  the  serum 
is  drawn  off  with  a  capillary  pipette;  dilutions  are  made  in  watch- 
glasses  with  sterile  saline  using  the  same  capillary  pipette  throughout 
the  test  in  order  that  the  size  of  the  drops  may  not  vary. 
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Dilutions  (1/40)  are  made  with  B.  typhosus  (Hopkin's  strain),  B. 
paratyphosus  A.  and  B.  In  addition,  dilutions  of  1/80  and  1/160  are 
set  up  with  B.  typhosus.  Controls  are  made  by  setting  up  hangiag 
drops  of  the  cultures  with  saline. 

A  positive  diagnosis  is  made  when  there  is  complete  clumping  with 
no  free  organisms,  tight  clumping  with  complete  loss  of  motility  or  only 
a  few  sluggishly  moving  organisms. 

If  there  is  partial  clumping  with  motility,  the  reaction  is  said  to  be 
inconclusive  and  another  specimen  is  requested. 

If  there  is  positive  agglutination  with  B.  typhosus,  B.  paratyphosus 
A.  and  B.  in  the  1/40  dilution,  higher  dilutions  are  run  with  the  two 
paratyphoids  in  order  to  detern^ine  the  specific  agglutinated  organisms. 

All  other  reactions  are  interpreted  as  negative. 

Care  of  Cultures,  The  cultures  used  are  planted  each  day  into  broth 
from  an  agar  slant  and  are  incubated  at  room  temperature.  The  slants 
are  carried  over  every  week. 

The  broth  and  agar  cultures  of  Bacillus  typhosus  and  Bacillus  para- 
typhosus A.  and  B.  are  frequently  examined  by  Gram's  stain  as  a 
check  against  contamination.  If  the  cultures  are  found  contaminated 
they  are  plated  on  Endo  medium,  colonies  picked,  planted  into  Russell's 
double  sugar  medium  and  agglutinated  wth  a  typhoid  or  paratyphoid 
agglutinating  serum  of  known  titer. 

Excreta.  Whenever  possible  the  fresh  specimen  is  used  but  when 
specimens  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  by  mail  a  special  outfit  is  required 
which  contains  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  glycerine  in  saline.  It  is 
requested  that  the  soft  stool  be  obtained,  preferably  the  second  after 
taking  a  carthartic.     Calomel  should  not  be  taken. 

A  small  portion,  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  of  a  well  mixed  and  broken 
specimen  is  transferred  to  a  tube  of  nutrient  broth;  0.1  c.c.  of  this 
mixture  is  tranferred  to  a  second  tube  and  0.1  c.c.  from  the  second  to 
a  third.  These  dilutions  are  allowed  to  stand  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  plating. 

One  or  two  drops  of  the  broth  mixtures  are  well  spread,  using  a 
bent  glass  rod,  over  the  surface  of  freshly  prepared  Endo  plates.  Use 
one  plate  for  each  broth  dilution.  After  twenty-four  hours  incubation 
the  clear,  transparent,  pearly  colonies  are  seeded  by  streak  and  stab 
inoculation  into  Russell's  double  sugar  agar.  In  this  medium  we 
obtain  the  acid  and  gas  production  while  the  slant  provides  growth  for 
the  macroscopical  agglutination,  hanging  drop  for  motility  and  smear 
for  staining,  by  Gram's  method.  The  macroscopic  agglutination  eon- 
firms  the  cultural  findings,  and  the  serum  used  is  one  of  known  titer. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  sugar  reaction  in  the  Russell's 
medium,  fermentation  tubes  of  glucose,  lactose,  saccharose  and  mannit 
broth  are  inoculated  as  a  check. 

The  formula?  for  the  media  used  are  given  in  detail.  For  Endo'* 
medium  a  2  per  cent  nutrient  agar  in  50  c.c.  and  100  c.c.  lots  is  titrated 
to  +.8  to  phenolphthalein  and  stored  ready  for  immediate  use.  A  sterile 
10  per  cent  solution  of  lactose  and  a  10  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of 
fuchsin  are  kept  on  hand.  The  Endo  medium  is  prepared  and  plates 
"-^ured  just  before  using. 
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To  the  melted  2  per  cent  agar  add  1  per  cent  lactose  and  3  to  5 
drops  of  fuchsin,  decolorize  with  freshly  prepared  10  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  usinjr  about  twice  the  amount  of  fuchsin. 
Pour  plates,  and  when  cold  place  open  and  inverted  in  the  incubator 
for  one-half  hour  to  dry  the  surface  of  the  medium. 

For  Russell's  medium  add  to  a  2  per  cent  nutrient  agar,  adjusted 
neutral  to  litmus,  1  per  cent  lactose  and  0.1  per  cent  glucose  and  suffi- 
cient concentrated  litmus  solution  to  give  a  blue  violet  color.  Tube  and 
slant,  leaving  a  generous  **butt''  at  bottom  of  tube.  This  medium 
should  be  sterilized  in  the  Arnold  sterilizer. 

The  carbohydrates  in  1  per  cent  amounts  are  added  to  nutrient  broth, 
tubed  in  fermentation  tubes  and  sterilized  in  the  Arnold  sterilizer. 
The  Andrade  indicator,  consisting  of  100  c.c.  of  a  0.5  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  acid  fuchsin,  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  16  c.c.  normal 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  is  used  w-ith  the  carbohydrates.  1  c.c.  of 
indicator  is  added  to  each  100  c.c.  of  media,  the  reaction  of  which  is 
adjusted  to  the  indicator  so  that  it  is  distinctly  pink  when  hot,  but 
colorless  when  cold. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Blood  from  a  suspected  case  is  drawn  from  a  vein  and  immediately 
added  to  a  10  per  cent  sodium  citrate  solution  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1 
and  thoroughly  mixed. 

At  the  laboratory  guinea  pigs  are  inoculated  intraperitoneally  with 
2  to  5  c.c.  of  the  citrated  blood.  The  temperature  of  the  guinea  pigs 
is  taken  before  inoculation  and  then  twice  daily.  Laboratory  findings 
depend  upon  the  temperature  chart,  a  positive  report  being  given  when 
the  characteristic  rise  takes  place  about  seven  to  ten  days  after 
inoculation. 


azr-'-s:?    'F  THE  -Tin:  E«"*v2r*  •*'  health- 
REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

jr     i^    ^    T»Tm-TH    MPS*  X.   r-r— *■    " 


Tae  hiv»r>-  of  l-^t--.a::oii  ti^^iliii^  with  the  tuberealosis  problem  in 
(  a^f'/rnla,  dafrs  ?>a  £  to  1*^4.  Daring  the  general  awakening  to  the 
nf-*-»^^jy  of  h->*j:»:*al  <^re  for  the  t^Vrtrnloas,  the  ilastem  and  Middle 
\Vf-^t^m  *^-at*^  n^^il^  i;5rg*^  appropriations  that  have  since  been  doubled 
HI  A  tr^Mwi  in  aiiionnt  f..r  ^*a*»-  sanit  'ria.  In  1904  a  bill  was  introduced 
,n  ttie  l^siatTirv,  i-aain?  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  state 
Hanitoria:  this  failed  to  pa>s. 

In  l'X>7  th*^  letfi>latun'  pa^sst^  a  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  all 
f'iii^>  of  tn]ff'rc:Ti\  r>:^.  an  antL^pitting  law  was  also  passed,  $2,000  was 
appropriat^*<l  for  th^-  dissi^mi nation  of  knowledge  concerning  the  ^read 
of  ttjlKT^'iilf^sis,  and  n*^riy  lj>K>.0<^  pieces  of  literature  on  the  subject 
were  distributed  among  the  school  children  of  the  state.  The  State 
lioard  of  Health  was  also  empowered  to  arrange  for  the  treatment  of 
indijrent  tuberculous  residents  in  public  and  private  sanitoria — ^the  bills 
for  the  patient  s  care  to  be  met  by  their  home  counties.  Only  within 
the  last  two  years,  since  the  agitation  for  better  care  for  our  indigent 
tuberculous  patients  has  been  made  throughout  the  state,  have  the 
Hupervasors  taken  advantage  of  this  law.  At  present  many  of  tho 
counties  while  in  the  process  of  constructing  new  hospitals  have  place*! 
their  patients  in  various  institutions  recommended  by  the  bureau 
throughout  the  state. 

In  1911,  the  California  Tuberculosis  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  to 
carry  on  the  investigation. 

In  1913,  the  commission  reported  to  the  legislature  and  presented  a 
eonstructive  program,  which  included  the  establishment  of  a  Burea'i 
of  Tuberculosis — the  legislature  making  an  appropriation  of  $7,50(1 
This  amount  was  so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  inspect  the  hospitals 
regularly  and  did  not  allow  suflScient  postage  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  bureau.     The  example  set  by  California,  however. 
resulted  the  following  winter  in  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis in  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Wiseonshi. 
The  inspeetiim  of  the  county  hospitals  making  provision  for  indigent 
tuberculous  patients,  brought  to  light  two  significant  facts:     First, 
more;  deaths   from  tuberculosis  were  reported  in  everj'  county,  and 
second,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  were  serving  as  a  plaet* 
where  the  homeless  and  often  tuberculous  tramp,  too  ill  to  continue  his 
jounu'y,  might  be  taken  to  die.     Conditions  in  these  hospitals  beggared 
d(»seription,  but  the  counties  justified  their  lack  of  proper  care  by  the 
fact  timt  they  were  waiting  to  see  what  policy  the  state  intended  to 
adopt.     Many  of  tlu^  counties,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  prior  to  1915,  made  no  provision  whatever  for  patients  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.     In  the  fall  of  1914  conferences  were  held  by  the 
California  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  others  interested  in  the  problem— 
the  high  death  rate  in  the  counties,  the  inadequate  number  of  beds,  the 
lack  of  proper  buildings,  of  medical  attention  and  nursing  care,  coupled 
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with  the  utter  impossibility  of  caring  for  the  large  number  of  indigent 
patients,  needing  hospital  care,  made  an  adequate  state  institution, 
unless  the  appropriation  ran  woll  into  the  millions  of  dollars — an 
impossibility. 

In  1915  four  tuberculosis  measures  were  introduced  in  the  legislature. 
Three  bills  of  a  similar  nature  called  for  appropriations  for  state  sani- 
toria.  The  other  enlarged  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis,  authorizing  a  susidy  of  $3.00  per  week  per  resident  tuber- 
culous indigent,  to  be  paid  to  counties  maintaining  tuberculosis  hospitals 
or  wards  that  complied  with  the  standard  of  the  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis, the  Director  having  the  same  powers  of  inspection  and  supervision 
as  in  the  previous  act  of  the  legislature.  The  bill  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000,  $20,000  of  which  was  set  aside  for  administration  of  the 
act,  and  $55,000  for  the  subsidy,  to  be  paid  the  counties  complying  with 
the  standard  of  the  bureau.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  bureau 
was  confronted  with  a  task  of  standardizing  separate  buildings,  pavil- 
ions, wards  in  large  general  hospitals,  and  rooms  in  almshouses.  The 
standard  has  not  only  changed  the  present  system,  but  has  also  served 
as  a  standard  for  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future.  That  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  State  l^)ard  of  IT(*alth  has  changed  county 
hospitals  enough  .so  that  they  rank  with  the  first-class  private  and 
public  sanitoria  of  the  country  is  no  exaggeration.  From  the  days 
in  which  there  was  no  medical  attention  and  frequently  no  nursing 
excepting  what  the  patients  gave  each  other,  these  subsidized  hospitals 
have  improved  until  now  they  are  giving  first-class  care  and  treatment. 

The  legislature  of  1917  made  an  appropriation  of  $125,000,  $30,000  of 
which  went  to  the  bureau  for  administration. 


STANDARDIZATION    FOR    TUBERCULOSIS    WARDS    OR    PAVILIONS    OF 

COUNTY   HOSPITALS. 

In  determining  the  eligibility  of  hospitals  for  the  state  tuberculosis 
subsidy,  they  will  be  graded  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  according 
to  location,  construction,  treatment  and  care  of  patients,  and  diet. 

Location  and  grounds — will  count  one  to  five  points. 

Construction  and  type  of  building — one  to  twenty-five  points. 

Treatment  and  care — one  to  thirty-five  points. 

Diet — one  to  thirty-five  points. 

A  hospital  must  receive  a  total  of  eighty  points  to  be  eligible  for  the 
state  subsidy. 

Location. 

Any  buildings  or  pavilions  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  must  be 
on  a  part  of  the  grounds  separate  from  the  general  hospital.  Counties 
contemplating  construction  must  bear  this  in  mind  and  consult  with  the 
Bureau  before  locating  their  building.  Accessibility,  transportation, 
length  of  time  in  reaching  the  hospital,  and  its  proximity  to  other 
county  buildings  will  be  the  points  on  which  location  will  be  r^aded. 
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Buildings. 

The  Bureau  diacouragt^  tlie  ereetiun  of  an  expensive  type  of  building 
iuil^*«s  it  is  a  part  of  a  gt*npral  plan  for  a  large  e^>unty  or  eity  and 
c^junty  hospital.  In  the  Hmaller  eoimties,  inexpensive  buildings  have 
been  erected  to  care  for  aa  many  as  forty  pati^its  for  about  $14,000.00. 

Buildings  will  be  graded  on  their  construction  and  on  the  type  of 
building,  also  their  capacity  relative  to  the  need  of  the  tubeinralosis 
poor  of  the  county.  They  will  be  classified  as  separate  buildings, 
pavilions,  cottages,  wards  in  a  general  hospital,  ** shacks"  or  tent  houses. 

ClaM  A  8tructur«. 

A  separate  building, — It  must  have  proper  accommodations  for  a 
head  nurse ;  sufficient  baths,  toilets  and  lavatories  for  patients ;  a  diet 
kitchen  for  preparing  food  which  can  not  be  transported;  two  kitchen 
sinks  or  adequate  facilities  for  washing  and  disinfecting  dishes.  If 
the  building  is  separate  from  the  general  hospital  and  run  as  a  sana- 
torium, it  must  have  an  examination  room.  There  must  be  isolation 
rooms  for  advanced  cases;  not  less  than  one  isolation  room  for  every 
ten  patients.  In  the  wards,  there  must  be  a  minimum  distance  between 
beds  of  3  feet  6  inches.  Wards  must  be  suflSciently  lighted,  preferably 
by  electricity.  Wards  need  not  be  heated,  but  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
rooms and  patients'  dining-room  must  be  heated  in  cold  weather. 

CIam  B  Structure. 

A  ward  in  the  general  hospital. — The  requirements  regarding  equip- 
ment and  sufficient  isolation  rooms  and  food  will  be  the  same  as  for 
(ylass  A.  Class  B  structures  must  have  a  separate  dining-room  for 
ambulatory  patients. 

ClaM  C  structure. 

The  **8hack^^  type  or  lent  house. — It  can  not  be  used  except  for  earlier 
cases.  Any  erection  of  a  '* shack'*  or  tent  house  will  be  discouraged 
unless  a  nursing  force  is  provided  adequate  for  giving  patients  the 
necessary  care. 

Equipment. 

In  structures  of  any  of  the  three  classes,  the  following  requirements 
must  be  met:  In  buildings  having  over  thirty-six  (36)  beds,  one  tub 
or  shower  bath  for  every  twelve  (12)  patients;  one  lavatory  for  every 
six  (6)  patients;  one  toilet  for  every  six  (6)  patients;  two  dental 
lavatories  and  two  slop  sinks  for  every  thirty-six  (36)  patients;  two 
kitchen  sinks  are  desirable.  The  stove  in  the  kitchen  must  be  large 
enough  so  that  if  food  is  to  l)e  prepared  there,  it  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience. 

There  must  be  back  rests  for  bed  cases;  ambulatory  cases  must  be 
provided  with  inexpensive  canvas  reclining  chairs.  If  trays  are  used, 
they  must  be  kept  clean.  The  more  expensive  aliuninum  trays  last 
much  longer  than  the  common  papier  mache,  which  will  not  be  allowed 
in  the  future.  The  use  of  granite  iron  dishes  and  tin  spoons  is  dis- 
couraged. 

Call  bells  must  be  provided  in  each  ward ;  properly  ventilated  lockers 
must  be  provided  for  each  patient ;  scales  also  must  be  provided. 

Wards  and  rooms  must  be  screened  and  wards  and  sleeping  rooms 
must  be  canvassed.    A  platform  or  sun  porch  must  be  provid^. 
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Treatment  and  Care. 

If  there  is  not  a  resident  staff  connected  with  the  hospital,  a  visiting 
staff  must  be  arranged.  This  can  be  done  through  the  County  Medical 
Society.  There  must  be  one  interne  for  every  fifty  patients.  Daily 
records  must  be  kept.  There  must  be  a  complete  examination  on  admis-. 
sion  and  frequent  subsequent  examinations.  The  diagnosis  and  type  of 
tuberculosis  must  be  recorded  and  the  complete  record  of  the  patient 
must  be  kept  where  it  is  accessible  to  the  representative  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Temperature  must  be  taken  four  times  a  day  and 
accurate  charts  must  be  kept. 

Nursing. 

In  Class  A  buildings  there  must  be  one  registered  nurse  who  has 
had  special  training  in  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  one  nurse  for  every 
sixteen  patients ;  also  one  orderly.  In  Class  B  buildings  nursing  must 
be  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  and  one  pupil  nurse 
provided  for  every  sixteen  patients. 

Admission. 

The  admission  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  must  be 
filled  out  in  full  and  sworn  to  by  the  patient  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital. 

Care  of  Patients. 

Adult  patients  must  be  segregated  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  Bed  eases  must  be  placed  in  the  smaller  wards,  so 
that  it  will  be  convenient  for  dying  cases  to  be  taken  into  the  isolation 
rooms.  Children  must  be  segregated  in  a  small  ward  of  their  own. 
Bedding  must  be  disinfected  after  death  or  removal  of  each  patient. 
Patients  needing  extra  heat  at  night  must  be  given  hot  water  bottles  or 
soapstones. 

Property  of  Patients. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  safe  storage  of  any  valuables  or  money 
deposited  by  the  patient. 

Food. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  and  serving  food  for  patients  so  it 
will  be  attractive.  There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  in  hospitals, 
due  to  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  can  not  eat  the  food  served  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  ^nth  tuberculosis  nearly 
always  have  serious  stomach  disturbances  and  fickle  appetites,  and  the 
serving  of  food  to  these  patients  must  be  done  with  this  in  mind.  If 
the  food  is  to  be  transported  from  the  general  hospital,  it' must  be  sent 
over  in  a  fireless  cooker  or  reheated  before  being  served. 

Tea  must  be  made  in  the  diet  kitchen,  and  coffee,  if  sent  from  the 
general  hospital,  must  be  hot,  when  served.  We  recommend  that  coffee 
and  toast  and  eggs  be  prepared  in  the  diet  kitchen. 

A  suggested  diet  list  will  be  submitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Frvtno    County    Tiib^rcwlosts    Hos^vtaL 

'n.iK   p;  «t    ►  ,",fi  cr    tK<  >    r.;"/*-  r*-K'>';*'.*-d  tr,*-  b-:l2;r-^    ar.d  a  kit:b*n  tjL6  been 
(/«i)I»    Ui;t»    /-ill   <;»»-.  j;j»«-   IK*-   li^T.^fif  of   f'-c-'J    from   'h*-   kit-^.^-n  of  ih-  ir*n«^: 

Sacramento  County  Tuberculosis  HospitaL 

N'o  |;f  o*.  l^-ion  \n  tnn'i*-  jn  th**  c^t  inty  for  the  rare  of  wom€n  or  i.hil<iren 
n*iff*  ntiitc  With  tijI/'-rr  Jio^^ij-  thi»  in'oup  of  patients  b<;ing  cared  for  by  ipeciaJ 
ill  fniiKt'tii*'ni  With  ;in  out*-!']*?  hoKpiial.  f'hani?e«  were  made  in  the  present 
I'lJiMiiiK  t4t  *oriip)y  -Alih  t h"  «UinM;ird.  and  men  ne*-ding  care  were  sent  to  the 
H;m  f  jufM'iiio  f fi>*'|M(;it,  No  nddltloiiai  l>^d«  were  reconimended  to  the  super- 
vIhojn,  }t*u'nuHf  of  Um-  urK'Tit  n#*<'"t*Mity  of  buildini?  In  the  countrj'.  Sacramento, 
wMh  Volo,  l')ji'«r,  Yuba,  Amador,  Kl  Dorado,  Contra  Costa,  Tuolimine,  Plumas. 
i'ttliimi  and  Huit«'i'  ctmntifH  have  alrt-ady  purchased  480  acres  of  land  near  Colfax 
and  a  larK«  'I'ij|>iT<'iJloHlH  Hanitxirium  is  in  process  of  construction.  When  this 
\pi  tUi\H\ti'(]  liM'M**  count I'H  will  be  in  position  to  give  first-class  care  and  treat- 
ment lo  any  patl«'ntM,  both  pay  and  indigent,  who  may  be  suffering  in  their 
tmni'Mliatc  rountlcx, 

Santa  Clara  County  Tuberouloais  Hospital. 

TIiIh  lonnty  malntalnH  an  excellent  tuberculosis  hospital,  having  l>een 
Mul»«l<ll/.«'d  for  tbo  pHMt  year  and  a  half.  The  bed  capacity  has  been  doubled  by 
nifanM  of  a  n««w  wing  that  provides  private  rooms,  splendid  new  baths  and 
dr«MMhiw  looniM  and  a  line  kitchen. 

San  Diego  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

The  Han  Dl^go  County  Hospital  has  been  crowded  to  the  limit  of  Its 
rai»a«'ll.v  for  many  yt>ar.M.  Application  was  made  for  the  subsidy  in  1916.  but 
II  vvuH  hnpoHNlhh*  lo  Kiant  It.  In  1917  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  splendid 
iH'W  hoHpltal  Homo  tllHlance  from  the  present  county  hospital,  with  a  capacity 
of  o\cr  flO  pallcntH,  with  ideal  surroundings,  and  as  we  go  to  press  a  bequest  of 
^;i.».ooo  ulven  lo  the  county  by  the  courts  mokes  it  possible  to  extend  the  new 
whiK  <»f  the  h«»«|)ltal  MO  that  San  Diego  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  take  a 
Mio\ip  of  people  who  are  able  to  pay  a  dollar  a  day.  This  hospital  will  be 
NuliHhIlMed   an  ntion  as  it    is  opened. 

San    Bernardino   County   Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Man>  visits  have  been  made  to  the  old  tuberculosis  hospital,  and  tbf 
director  In  glad  to  report  that  the  new  tuberculosis  building  recently  erected  by 
the  j*uper\lso»s  latikM  u  Ith  any  of  the  new  hospitals  that  have  been  ctimpleteJ 
It  has  excellent  ai-ct»nnuodatlons  for  both  men  and  women  and  has  b*^ 
«»pciattnk;    uiuler   tlie  suhsUly   ever  since   it   was  opened. 

Los  Angeles  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

The  lUmnl  of  Health  has  ne\er  l>een  able  to  subsidise  the  Tjll  capAcst}  -• 
tiMs  hospMal.  pnnnp.iIlN   for  the  re«.«*on  that  its  overcrowded  conditlor.  aeJ  ^ct4 
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waiting  list  is  proof  that  the  county  is  not  giving  adequate  care.  A  temporary 
building  was  constructed  for  men  and  23  more  beds  were  subsidized  in  the 
women's  ward.  Since  this  time  Los  Angeles  has  purchased  450  acres  of  land 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  there  is  in  process  of  construction  now  a 
magnificent  sanitarium  that,  when  its  full  capacity  is  reached,  will  care  for 
500  patients,  at  a  cost  of  a  half  million  dollars.  This  institution  will  be  only 
for  curable  cases — the  far-advanced  cases  will  be  cared  for  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  who  will  need  care  will  be  able  to  go  here  for 
a  short  period  and  be  restored  to  health. 

Alameda  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

Inspections  were  frequently  made  of  the  tuberculosis  building  at  the  county 
Infirmary;  granting  the  subsidy  was  not  possible,  and  in  the  spring  of  1917  the 
supervisors  purchased  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  in  Livermore  Valley  and  have 
erected  one  of  the  finest  tuberculosis  sanitariums  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
soon  have  a  capacity  of  200  patients.  Splendid  provision  is  made  for  every 
group  of  patients  in  the  county.  This  sanitarium  has  been  subsidized  ever 
since  it  was  opened. 

Marin   County  Tuberculosis   Hospital. 

Excellent  i)rovision  has  been  made  in  Marin  County  in  a  small  12 -bed 
building.  Thi.s  is  run  in  connection  with  the  county  hospital.  It  has  met  ever 
since  it  was  opened  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  for  the 
subsidy,  but  the  supervisors  have  refused  to  have  the  hospital  placed  on  the 
eligible  list. 

San    Francisco   City  and   County  Tuberculosis   Hospital. 

Considerable  remodelling  of  the  old  buildings  has  taken  place  from  time 
to  time.  The  hospital  has  been  suspended  twice  on  account  of  the  waiting  list, 
and  while  the  buildings  have  a  capacity  of  275  beds,  only  100  beds  have  been 
subsidized;  but  patients  have  had,  in  spite  of  the  old  buildings,  good  care. 
In  the  spring  of  1918,  after  a  conference  with  the  superintendent  of  the  San 
Francisco  hospital,  the  mayor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  a  sanitarium  in  the  country.  The  new 
half  million  dollar  hospital  will  soon  be  opened,  but  it  does  not  give  any  guar- 
antee that  San  Francisco,  with  its  many  rejected  draft  men  and  discharged 
tubercular  soldiers,  will  be  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  enormous  group  of 
patients  in  San  Francisco  that  are  in  need  of  immediate  care. 

Shasta  County  Tuberculosis   Hospital. 

Shasta  County  has  excellent  accommodations  now  for  16  patients. 
Previously  there  was  no  place  in  California  where  miners  suffering  from 
miner's  tuberculosis  could  be  sent.  The  building  of  this  pavilion  has  filled  a 
long-felt  want  in  the  north  and  has  been  sub.sidized  since  the  opening. 

Kern    County    Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

In  January  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  supervisors  of  Kings,  Tulare 
and  Kern  counties  to  discuss  the  advi.yability  of  establishing  a  joint  county 
hospital.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  the  following  months  in  the  selection 
of  a  site.  Owing  to  the  distance,  it  .seemed  advisable  for  Kern  County  to  build 
alone.  There  will  soon  be  accommodations  for  60  patients.  A  beautiful 
location  was  selected  on  top  of  the  Tehachapi  and  the  sanitarium,  consisting 
of  a  scM'ies  of  six  attractive  buildings,  will  soon  bo  <»i)en. 
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Kings  and  Tulare  County  Tuberculoaia   Hospital. 

Followingr  the  decision  of  Kern  County  to  build  alone,  a  site  near  Sprin^ille 
was  selected  and  this  building,  with  accommodations  in  the  beginning  for  42 
patients,   will   soon  have  accommodations  for  60. 

Santa   Barbara  County  Tuberculosis   Hospital. 

Santa  Barbara  County  had  planned  in  the  beginning  to  join  with  Ventura 
and  Los  Angeles.  After  spending  considerable  time  debating  the  advisability 
of  their  joining,  thoy  decided  to  build  alone,  $82,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
a  new  sanitarium  to  be  run  in  connection  with  their  new  general  hospital. 

Merced,  Stanislaus  and  Madera  Counties. 

Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  with  the  joint  boards  and  many  sites 
visited  in  the  Sierras.  A  splendid  site  has  been  selected  in  the  high  Sierras,  so 
the  patients  will  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  enervating  heat  of  the  valley  in 
the  summer.     The  hospital  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  beds. 

Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  Napa  and   Lake  Counties. 

A  similar  campaign  was  inaugurated  among  this  group  of  counties  in  the 
early  summer.  Many  sites  have  been  investigated  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  before  they  definitely  decide  on  some  land  in  Sonoma  Countj. 
When  this  plan  is  completed  all  of  the  counties  will  be  in  a  position  to  give 
first-class  care  to  any  of  their  civilian  tuberculosis  patients  in  buildings  that 
are  constructed  separate  from  any  of  the  other  county  institutions.  The  bureau 
is  given  the  privilege  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  of  referring  patients 
to  these  institutions.  This  will  also  solve  the  problem  of  caring  for  many 
rejected  registrants  as  well  as  discharged  tuberculous  soldiers. 

Counties  to  Be  Worked  in  During  the  Coming  Year. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  Riverside  County  provide  adequate 
care  for  its  patients — the  original  plan  was  for  them  to  join  with  San 
Bernardino.  At  the  last  moment  they  decided  not  to  join,  and  instead  have 
made  some  attempt  to  remodel  their  old  building  at  the  county  hospital. 
Orange  County  is  being  approached  at  this  time  to  also  remodel  their  building, 
which  has  never  been  successful  in  its  arrangement. 
Imperial  County  is  also  being  visited. 

Ventura  County  has  planned  to  join  with  Los  Angeles,  and  when  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Benito  and  Monterey  counties  are  ready  to  care  for  their  patients 
adequate  provision  will  have  been  made  by  every  county  in  the  state. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  date  for  sanatoria  in  California  is  as  follows: 
San    PYancisco    County — $500,000    for    hospital    in    city,    250    beds;    150,000   for 

sanitarium  outside  city,  (?)  beds;  $7,500  for  remodeling  old  building. 
Los  Angeles  County — $150,000  with  a  definite  promise  of  a  1-cent  tax  levy; 
$240,000  for  the  next  three  years  to  complete  the  sanitarium  at  Sylmar.  500 
beds  when  completed;  $2,500  appropriated  for  temporary  buildings;  250  be<l8 
available  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital  for  advanced  patients — 750  beds- 
San   Diego   County— $40,000   for   60   beds,    with   an   additional   appropriation  of 

$35,000  available  to  date;  40  beds  more  when  completed. 
San  Bernardino  County — $20,000 — 40  beds. 

Santa  Barbara  County— $32.000 — 42  beds— 12  beds  available  in  portable  houses. 
Sacramento,  Placer,  Kl  Dorado.  Sutter,  Plumas,  Yuba,  Yolo,  Tuolumne,  Amador. 

Colusa  and   Contra  Costa  counties  -$180.000 — 300  beds. 
Shasta  County— $3,600— 16  beds. 
Fresno  County— $18,000— 50   bods. 
San   Joa<iuin   County— $18,000— 46   beds. 
Santa  Clara  County— Uemodelinpr,  $10,000—60  beds. 
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Marin   County— $3,600 — 12  beds. 

KinfiTS  and  Tulare  counties — $20,000 — 42  beds. 

Kern    County — $15,000 — 60   beds. 

Ventura   County — $11,000 — 16    beds. 

Merced,  Madera  and  Stanislaus  counties — $50,000 — 100  beds. 

•Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  I^ake  and  Napa  counties — $40,000 — 80  beds. 

Alameda  County — $200,000—200   beds. 

Total  beds— 2,182. 

Total  amount  appropriated  for  buildings  and  equipment,  $1,646,200. 

This  amount  is  for  buildings  and  equipment  only — not  for  maintenance. 

Besides  this  we  have  in  the  four  semiphilanthropic  institutions,  viz:  The 
Barlow  Sanitarium  at  Los  Angeles,  La  Vina  at  Pasadena,  Arequipa  in  Marin 
County  and  Duarte,  Los  Angeles  County.  231  beds  available  for  early  cases  of 
tuberculosis  where  patients  may  pay  a  small  sum  for  their  care. 

Resthaven   Camp   for    Discharged    Tuberculous   Soldiers. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  men  rejected  in  the  draft  and  discharged 
from  the  army  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  because  all  of  the  hospitals  are 
crowded,  the  San  Diego  Tuberculosis  Association,  assisted  by  the  California 
Tuberculosis  Association,  opened  a  small  camp  for  men  who  were  not  hospital 
cases,  but  who  need  rest  and  care.  This  camp  is  supported  by  the  Red  Cross 
chapters  and  tuberculosis  societies,  paying  $1.00  a  day  for  the  care  of  each 
man  entered  there.     Patients  are  admitted  through  the  bureau. 

Rejected  and   Discharged  Soldiers. 

When  the  men  in  the  first  draft  were  called,  the  bureau,  realizing  what  a 
golden  opportunity  presented  itself  to  reach  hundreds  of  early  cases,  at  the 
time  of  the  draft  examinations  prepared  a  set  of  cards. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA 

Report  of  a  Case  of  Suspected  or  Known  Tuberculosis 
Name  of  person  examined 

Street  and  number 

City  or  town  

^  ,   ,  \ suspected  / 

Type  of  disease       known        tuberculosis    of   lungs,    larynx,    lymph   glands, 

peritoneum,   bones,    intestines,    meninges,    skin 

^      Stage  of  disease:   Early,  moderate,  advanced.     (CrosB  out  words  which  do 
^      not  apply.) 

§      Place  of  examination 

S      Date  of  examination 

^  Examining  Surgeon 

^  I  request  a  thorough  examination   by  a   tuberculosis  expert  and  advice 

3      about   the   need    for   treatment   and  opportunities    for   receiving   It. 

«*  Person  examined 

ac  The  signer  of  tlie  leqvie.st  will  be  notified  when  and  where  to  report  for 

examination.  * 

♦Sit**  lins  not   y»M    lu'i-n   locattMl,   in«)in\v  avallahle  for  it. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

Sacramento,  California 


Mr. of 

rejected  at  the  time  of  the  selective  draft  by  the  military  or  naval  authorities  on 
account  of  tuberculosis,  ha^  been  instructed  to  report  to  Dr 

Tuberculosis  Examiner,  at  the  following  time: 


ThlB  record  card  should  be  flUed  out  by  the  tuberculosis  examiner  in  ereiy  ease  and 
returned  in  the  enclosed  stamped  enrelope.  If  the  eaee  provea  to  be  one  of  tubereoloaU 
the  enclosed  offldal  tuberculosis  report  card  should  be  filled  out  and  returned  with  this 
record.  If  the  patient  does  not  appear  wiUiin  fourteen  dajs  after  the  date  giTeci  above, 
that  fact  should  be  recorded  and  the  card  returned. 

The    patient    reported    on 1918. 

Important  items  in  patient's  family  and  personal  history: 


Symptoms  complained  of: 

(See  other  side  for  physical  examination) 


it''?  Reverse  of  tuberculosis  card 

Name  of  Patient 

Temperature at Weight 

Examination  of  chest 


Tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum? 

Examination  of  other  parts  showing  evidence  of  tEberculosis. 


Diagnosis  (including  location,  stage,  activity,  and  severity  of  lesions) 

Needs  of  the  patient 

Advice  given  patient 


Referred  to  what  person,  health  department,  or  institution,  for  treatment,  SQpervisioo, 
or  assistance 


Recommendations  to  State  Board  of  Health. 
Remarks 


Tuherculo9i$  Examiner 

Arrangements  were  also  made  with  tuberculosis  specialists  In  various 
parts  of  the  state  to  re-examine  the  men  free  of  charge.  The  vlsitlngr  nurses 
and  tlje  ('ount>'  nurses  and  Red  Cross  chapters  have  all  co-»operated,  anO 
hundreds  uf  men  have  been  placed  under  observation,  their  families  being 
Instructed  as  to  how  to  care  for  themselves.  So  much  has  been  done,  In  fact, 
tliat  many  men  rejected  in  the  Ihst  draft  were  accepted  in  the  second  because 
they  responded  immediately  to  the  caro  given  them. 
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BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Report  on    Men    Rejected   in    Navy,  in   First  and  Second   Drafts. 

September  1,  1918. 

Number  of  rejected  men  reporting  for  second  examination  to  staff  of  physicians 

appointed  by  State  Board  of  Health 530 

Number  independent  liaving  home  treatment  or  private  physician 519 

Number  of  cases  attending  clinics 211 

Number  of  cases  visited  by  our  field  nurses 449 

Number  of  cases  referred   to  Red  Cross  chapters 22 

Number  found   nontuberculous   after  second   examination 95 

Number  accepted    for    service 29 

Number  needing   sanatorium   care 109 

Number  placed   in   sanatoria : 78 

Number  living  in  rural  districts  too  far  to  visit 18 

Number  left  the  state 61 

Number  of   deaths    13 

Number  unable  to  locate  on  account  of  incorrect  address  or  moved 178 

Totala, 

Total  number  of  cases  data  not   completed 591 

Total  number  of  cases  in  closed  files 1,344 

Total  number  of  rejected  men 1,935 

Report  on   IN^en   Discharged  from  California  Camps  on   Account  of  Tubercuiosis. 

September  1,  1918. 

Number  Independent   having  home   treatment  or  private  physicians 396 

Number  of  cases  attending  clinics 282 

Number  of  cases  visited  by  our  field  nurses 699 

Number  of  nontuberculous    cases     29 

Number  of  cases   reported   accepted   for  service.-   31 

Number  needing   sanatorium    care 158 

Number  placed  in  santoria 108 

Number  referred  to  Red  Cross  chapters 60 

Number  left    the    state 27 

Number  living  in  rural  districts  too  far  to  visit 3 

Number  of    deaths    8 

Number  unable  to  locate  on  account  of  incorrect  address  or  moved 273 

Totals. 

Total  number  of  cases  not  completed 267 

Total  number  of  eases  in  closed  files 1,241 

Total  number  of  men  leaving  camp  without  giving  address 98 

Total  number   of    soldiers    excluded    from    service    (who    reside    in 

California) 1,606 

Total  number  of  soldiers  discharged  from  California  camps,  whose 

legal  residence  is  in  other  states 1,136 

Personal   letters   from   the   rejected   and   discharged  men   received 

at  the  bureau 1,000 

Letters  received  from  Red  Cross  chapters  regarding  the  men 300 
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Field  Work. 

The  bureau  has  been  fortunate  in  havingr  three  intensive  sui'veys  made  In 
Orange,  Alameda  and  Sonoma  counties  during"  the  year.  Much  good  haa  been 
done  not  only  in  an  educational  way  from  tiiese  sun'eys,  but  many  conditions 
that  were  contributing  causes  to  tuberculosis  have  been  eliminated.  The 
careful  work  of  the  field  worker  has  been  invaluable. 

Temporary  appointments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the  draft 
in  order  to  follow  up  the  names  of  all  men  whom  we  thought  needed  care. 
The  bureau  had  a  field  worker  stationed  at  Camp  Kearny  for  two  months.  A 
permanent  investigator  has  also  been  stationed  in  Los  Angeles  to  help  with  the 
work  there.  A  dietitian  has  been  placed  temporarily,  sometimes  a  week  at  a 
time,  in  some  of  the  hospitals  In  order  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  a 
balanced  diet  for  patients  and  also  to  teach  them  conservation  in  the  serving 
of  food. 

Special    Investigations. 

For  six  months  the  bureau  made  a  survey  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
of  conditions  among  the  operatives  who  are  employed  in  moving  picture 
theaters.  Conditions  under  which  these  men  work  in  many  instances  disclosed 
the  fact  that  not  only  was  there  a  minimum  of  light  and  air  for  these  men 
who  work  in  excessive  heat  during  all  performances,  but  that  there  were  no 
exits,  and  that  while  fire  protection  had  been  given  to  the  audience,  no  arrange- 
ments whatever  had  been  made  for  the  operator.  No  toilet  arrangements  had 
been  provided  in  most  of  the  theaters  and  it  would  seem  necessary  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  prevention  of  tuberculosis  but  along  the  lines  of  general 
sanitation  that  the  condition  in  the  booths  be  remedied.  A  superficial  survey 
was  also  made  of  the  elevator  operatives  and  the  rag  pickers  in  San  Francisco. 

Indian  Work. 

In  co-operation  with  the  California  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  director 
has  supervised  the  work  in  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced  and  Tulare  counties.  So 
much  co-operation  has  been  secured  that  in  the  spring  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  offered  to  build  a  hospital  for  Indians  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  offered  to  co-operate 
to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  special  nurse  for  six  months.  The  California 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  University  of  California  Dental  School  have 
furnished  a  nurse  and  dentist. 

California    Tuberculosis    Association. 

The  close  co-operation  between  the  association  and  the  bureau  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  work  possible  that  otherwise  could  not  have  been  attempted. 
With  the  exception  of  Fresno,  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  every  tuberculosis 
city  and  county  nurse  is  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Red  Cross  seal  sale. 
Every  bit  of  tuberculosis  work  locally  is  done  through  the  various  agencies  of 
the  state  association.  The  last  seal  sale,  reaching  considerably  over  $60,000. 
has  made  possible  a  great  deal  of  work  that  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise. 

The   State   of  California's   Next   Step. 

With  the  return  of  hundreds  of  soldiers  with  tuberculosis,  many  of  whom 
will  mlgrrate  to  California,  the  state  must  be  assured  that  there  will  be  some 
reimbursement  such  as  was  planned  for  in  the  Kent  bill,  introduced  in  Congress 
last  year,  reimbursing  hospitals  to  care  for  nonresidents.  A  State  Preventorium 
for  children  who  are  border-line  cases  of  tuberculosis  must  be  established  so 
that  these  children  need  not  be  classed  with  adults  suffering  with  tuberculosis 
and  who  also  should  not  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  school. 
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After  the  war  there  will  be  necessity  for  a  convalescent  camp  not  only  for 
soldiers  but  for  patients  who  have  practically  completed  their  cure  in  the 
various  county  sanitoria:  they  should  then  be  transferred  to  such  a  camp, 
given  special  training  for  the  kind  of  work  that  they  can  do  best,  ho  that  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  them  will  be  an  investment.  All  of  the  larger 
institutions  that  are  in  process  of  construction  plan  also  to  provide  inexpensive 
cottages  that  families  may  rent  and  yet  be  under  supervision  in  the  institution; 
this  is  a  necessity  and  the  supervisors  have  not  only  co-operated  with  the 
director  in  every  possible  way  l)ut  In  many  instances  liave  far  exceeded  our 
demands. 

Educational    Literature. 

Thousands  of  pieces  of  educational  literature  have  been  distributed  at  tlie 
request  of  patients.  *'What  You  Should  Know  About  Tuberculosis,"  "Tuber- 
culosis Primer"  (which  has  been  translated  into  F'rench  and  is  being  used  as 
much  in  France  as  it  is  in  California),  "Sleeping  Out  of  Doors,"  "Tuberculosis 
Don'ts"  in  all  languages,  "Spitting  signs"  in  all  languages,  and  special  literature 
on  insurance  and  compensation  has  been  sent  to  all  discharged  soldiers. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  REGISTRATION  OF  NURSES, 

JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  30,  1918. 

Anna  C.  Jamm£,  Director. 

Historical  Sketch. 

The  department  for  the  examination  and  registration  of  nurses  was 
established  October  14, 1913,  by  virtue  of  a  law  approved  June  12, 1913. 
In  accordance  with  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  this 
department  became  a  bureau.  The  act  provided  that  a  director  should 
be  appointed  by  the  board.  The  work  of  the  bureau  commenced  on 
October  14,  1913,  when  the  director  took  office.  From  January  1, 1914. 
to  July  1,  1914,  4,831  nurses  were  registered  without  examination  as 
provided  by  the  act  which  required  that  **  nurses  graduated  from  a 
reputable  training  school  connected  with  a  general  hospital  may  be 
registered  without  examination  prior  to  July  1,  1914." 

After  July  1,  1914,  applicants  for  registration  were  obliged  to  show 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  graduated  from  an  accredited  school  of 
nursing  and  to  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the  board.  Require- 
ments for  accredited  schools  of  nursing  were  formulated  and  approved 
by  the  board  at  their  regular  meeting  in  F^ebruary,  1914.  These  require- 
ments were  sent  at  once  to  all  training  schools  for  nurses  in  the  state 
and  inspection  of  these  schools  was  begun  August  1,  1914. 

There  were  found  to  be  81  schools  of  nursing ;  of  these  69  were  placed 
on  the  accredited  list  by  action  of  the  board  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  work.  The  number  of  students  in  training  during  this  period 
was  2,465. 

Five  examinations  were  held  from  December  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1916, 
aggregating  556  applicants. 

Examinations. 

The  law  requires  that  examination  of  graduate  nurses  for  the  certifi- 
cate as  registered  nurse  shall  be  held  at  least  every  six  months.  These 
examinations  are  held  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
During  the  last  biennial  period  eight  examinations  were  held — ^three  in 
1916,  three  in  1917,  and  two  in  1918.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  a  special  examination  was  held  in 
August,  1917,  in  order  to  enable  unregistered  nurses  to  become  eligible 
for  enrollment  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  that  all  enrolled  nurses  shall  be  registered.  Later  in  the 
year,  on  action  of  the  board,  it  was  decided  to  hold  examinations  three 
times  each  year,  in  February,  June  and  October,  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  applicants.  The  following  table  shows  the  dates 
of  examination,  the  number  entered,  passed  and  failed: 
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Dates 


Number 
entered 


October  1S.19,  1910-— 150  i 

April  IfrlO,  1917 \  212 

August  22-23,  1917 157 

October  17-1»,  1917 286 

February  20-21,  1918. _ i  212 

Jane  19-90,  1918. |  255 

Totals _ 1,222 


Passed 


121 
174 
142 
185 
IM 

2ie 


Failed 


29 
38 
15 
51 
18 
39 


1,032 


190 


Percenlase 
of  successftil 
applicants 


81.18 
82.09 
90.45 
78.80 
91.51 
87.7 


The  examinations  are  written  and  occupy  two  days.     The  subjects 
of  examination  are  arranged  as  follows  for  each  day : 


A.M. 
1-  Anatomy   and  Physiology. 

2.  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

3.  Communicable   Diseases. 


A.M. 

1.  Pedriatics. 

2.  Urinalysis. 

3.  Ethics  of  Nursing. 


First    Day. 

P.M. 

1.  Materia   Medica. 

2.  Dietetics. 

3.  Nursing  in  Medical  Diseases. 

Second  Day. 

P.M. 

1.  Nursing  in  Surgical  Disea.ses. 

2.  Obstetrical  Nursing. 


Registration. 

From  July,  1916,  to  July,  1918,  1,091  received  certificates  as  Regis- 
tered Nurse.  Of  these,  1,032  were  issued  on  examination  and  59  issued 
without  examination,  in  accordance  with  section  8  of  the  law. 


Table  Showing  Registration  During  This  Period. 


Years 


On 


Without 


"■"""•"»"  (JS^w 


ToUl 


July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917. 
July  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918. 

Totals.. 


296  I 
737  i 


25 
34 


320 
771 


1,032 


59 


1,001 


Inspection  of  Schools  of  Nursing. 

In  accordance  with  section  one  of  the  act,  formal  inspection  of  all 
accredited  schools  of  nursing  is  made  at  least  once  each  year.  More 
frequent  inspections  are  made  when  necessary.  During  the  biennial 
period  two  inspections  were  made  of  each  of  the  72  accredited  schools, 
and  54  additional  inspections  made,  making  a  total  of  198  inspections. 

Inspection  has  been  somewhat  more  extensive  than  in  the  previous 
biennial  period  and  has  included  attendance  at  classes  or  lectures, 
witnessing  technique  in  the  operating  room,  methods  of  work  in  wards^, 
and  closer  inspection  of  the  Nurses  Homes.  In  connection  with  each 
inspection  the  high  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  of  nursing  has 
been  visited.     Co-operation  between  the  high  school  and  the  schools  of 
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niiiKiij'.'  ijas  1m'»-ij  arrHntr*'<l  in  pra<'ti<*a!ly  i*very  M*hool  f<»r  nur*-^  3U>i 
c-^rtaiii  of  th^*  thHor«*ti«"al  Knbj<'<*ts.  a^  f*h«^iiiLstr>\  physioloin*.  nntrit>« 
and  vtupki'ry.  an*  {riwn  in  th<*  liijrh  M-hools  either  proparatory  toentrMcr 
to  the  HihiHA  of  nnrsinK  or  tak^^n  while  the  student  is  purs^uing  ber 
professional  <-ours<*  in  t)ie  hospital.  The  insjwH^tor  has  attended  tbes»- 
ola«s**t»  and  ffiven  a>iwMnhly  talks  to  the  girls  on  nursing  in  a  lar<r* 
numlx^r  of  the  high  sehools  visited.  It  has  been  ver>'  gratifA'inE  to  not*- 
the  increasing  interest  of  the  work  in  high  sehools  and  the  dt^ire  of 
the  principals  to  encourage  their  students  to  take  the  preparaton 
s^'ientifie  courses. 

Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing. 

On  July  1.  1916,  there  were  G9  accredited  schools  of  nursing  in  tlK* 
state.  Later,  two  were  discontinued.  On  July  1,  191S.  there  were  72 
on  the  accredited  list,  five  being  added  during  1917-1918.  Two  school* 
were  droi)ped  from  the  list  for  one  year  and  were  later  reinstated  when 
it  was  found  that  they  were  meeting  requirements.  Following  is  a  lij^t 
of  accredited  schools  Juh'  1,  191S: 

Schools  of  Nursing  on  Accredited  List. 

l{<Hi|iitaI>t  with  which  ftchool  U  connected  I^oc**** 

1.  Ajfnew    HoHpItal San    Di«go 

2.  Alameda    Sanitarium Alameda 

:i.     Alta    Bales   Sanitarium Berkeley 

4.  AriRfluH    HoHpltal- Los  Angeles 

r>.     Huena    VlHta    Sanitarium.      San    Francisco 

6.  Burnett    Sanitarium FYesno 

7.  f:hIldren'H    HoHpItal L*os   Angeles 

5.  (Children's   Hospital San  Francisco 

9.     Clara    Barton    Hospital Los    Angeles 

10.  County  Hospital  of  Alameda    San   Leandro 

11.  County  Hospital  of  1^)8  Angeles    Los    AngeVes 

12.  County   Hospital  of  Orange Orange 

13.  County  Central    Hospital    of    San    Diego San    Diego 

14.  County  Hospital  of  San  Joaquin French  Camp 

15.  County  Hospital   of    Santa    Clara San  Jo« 

16.  County  Hospital    of    Sacramento Sacramento 

17.  Dameron     Hospital -  Stockton 

18.  East   Bay   Sanitarium Oakland 

19.  Emergency  and   General   Hospital Loa   Angele* 

20.  Enloe   Hospital *_ Chico 

21.  Pablola    Hospital    Oakland 

22.  Fairmont    Hospital    San  Francisco 

23.  French  Hospital __-    -   San  Francisco 

24.  Cernian    Hospital    San  Francisco 

25.  (Ilendale    Sanitarium    Glendak' 

2«;.     Hahnemann    HosT>ltal    __   San    Francisco 

27.     Hanford    Sanitarium     .   . Hanford 

2H.     Hazel   Hawkins   Memorial   Hospital HolUfltcr 

29.  Lane  Hospital   _   San  Francisco 

30.  Ix)ma    Linda    Sanitarium Loma   Linda 

31.  Mary's   Help   Hospital San   Francisco 

32.  Mary   Jesse   Hospital Santa  Rom 

r.3.  Mater    Mlserlcordlte    Hospital Sacramento 

.'J4.  Mercy   Hospital    Bakersfield 

35.  Mt.    Zion    Hospital San   Francl«co 

36.  O'Connor  Sanitarium San  Jo» 

.37.     Pacific    Hospital _.    Los    Angeles 

38.  Paradise  Valley  Sanitarium National  Clty 

39.  Pasadena  Hospital Pasadena 

40.  Peninsula    Ho8T)ltal    Palo  Alto 

41.  Pomona    Valley    Hospital-.   Pomon* 

42.  Providence    Hospital    Oakland 

43.  Hamona    Hospital San    Bernardino 

44.  Hedlands     Hospital     Redlands 

45.  Riverside    Hosi>ltal    - Riverside 

46.  " '*    Hospital    -   Berkeley 

47  «o    Hospital    Upland 

4  dlno  General  Hospital San  Bernardino 

^o    Hospital San    Francisco 

nltarlum- _ San    Luis  Obispo 
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.^1.  Santa  Ana   Hospital Santa    Ana 

S2.  Santa  Barbara    Cottage    Hospital Santa  Barbara 

r»3.  Samuel    Merrltt    Hospital Oakland 

ri4.  Sequoia    HoHplta! „   Eureka 

35.  Sierra   Hospital  Sonoma 

36.  St.  Catherine's    Hospital Santa    Monica 

57.  St.  Francis   Hospital Santa    Barbara 

58.  St.  Francis    Hospital San    Francisco 

59.  St.  Helena    Sanitarium    Sanitarium 

GU.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital   Stockton 

61.  St  Joseph's  Hospital San  Diego 

62.  St.  Luke's    Hospital San    Francisco 

r.3.  St.Mary's   Hospital San    Francisco 

64.  St.  Vincent's   Hospital    L<os  Angeles 

66.  The  California    Hospital    .__  Los  Angeles 

66.  The  Columbia  Hospital -San  Jose 

67.  The  Evans    Hospital   Modesto 

68.  The  Hospital   of  the   Good    Samaritan Los  Angeles 

69.  The  Methodist   Hospital   of   Southei-n    California Los  Angeles 

70.  The  White  Hospital Sacramento 

71.  Union    Labor    Hospital Eureka 

7'2.     University  of  California  Hospital San  Francisco 

Requirements  for  Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing. 

T.      The  hospital. 

The  hospital  with  which  the  school  is  couuected  shall  have  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  fifty  beds  and  a  daily  average  of  twenty-five  patients. 

It  shall  provide  for  teaching  and  experience  in  surgical  and  medical 
nursing  and  in  children's  diseases.  Each  student  must  have  the  care 
of  not  less  than  twelve  maternity  cases,  including  labor  and  delivery, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant. 

It  shall  provide  proper  and  adequate  facilities  for  class  instruction, 
such  as  a  working  library'  in  which  is  included  the  more  modern  text 
and  reference  books,  a  skeleton,  a  manikin  or  charts  and  such  additional 
auxiliary  apparatus  as  the  hospital  may  be  able  to  afford.  The  class- 
room must  be  well  lighted  and  provided  with  student's  tablet  chairs 
and  a  good  sized  blackboard.  There  must  be  a  demonstration  room  and 
demonstration  equipment  as  outlined  in  the  pamphlet  **  Elementary 
Nursing  Procedures/'  It  shall  provide  a  diet  kitchen  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  teachinjr  purposes. 

It  shall  provide  the  necessary  laboratory  etiuipmerit  for  the  teaching 
of  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  analy.sis  of  urine. 

II.     Nurses  home. 

Proper  living  conditions  must  be  provided  for  the  students.  Theso 
must  include  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  or,  where  this  is  not 
possible,  one  suitable  and  adequate.  Dormitories  in  upper  story  or 
basement  of  hospital  will  not  be  considered. 

There  must  be  individual  sleeping  rooms,  or  where  rooms  are  suffi- 
ciently large,  two  may  occupy  the  same  room;  sleeping  porches  are 
strongly  recommended  in  addition  to  the  regular  sleeping  rooms; 
sufficient  furniture  and  one  closet  for  each  student. 

One  bath  and  one  toilet  for  every  ten  students. 

A  reception  room,  a  library,  and,  when  possible,  a  good  sized  recrea- 
tion room. 

The  nurses'  home  should  be  attractively  but  not  expensively  furnished. 
The  service  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  provision  .should  be  made  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 
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TIT.     Dinitiij'voom. 

This  room  shouhi  be  clraii,  well  Ii«rlit('<l  and  suitably  furnislied.  The 
service  should  1h»  prompt  and  efficient  durinj?  the  meals.  There  should 
be  at  lefust  one  waiter,  or  waitress,  to  every  twenty  students.  The  diet 
should  be  adapted  to  students  eno^aged  in  arduous  and  exacting  studies, 

IV.  Faculty, 

A  sufficient  force  of  instructors  must  be  maintained  who  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  the  instruction  herein  specified  and  shall  consist  of: 

1.  Superintendent  of  the  training  school  who  is  a  registered  nur*? 
and  who  must  possess  qualifications  requisite  for  the  administration  of 
the  school.  She  must  have  ability  for  teaching,  capability  for  guiding 
the  students  in  moral  dis(Mpline  and  be  able  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  educational  and  moral  efficiency  in  the  school. 

2.  A  graduate  night  superintendent  who  is  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility  and  of  teaching  the  students  under  her  supervision. 

3.  A  full-time  nurse  instructor  in  a  school  of  over  twenty-five  students. 

4.  A  graduate  surgical  nursi*  who  has  charge  of  the  operating  room. 

5.  A  staff  of  medical  and  other  lecturers. 

6.  A  dietitian  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  graduate  nurse. 

V.  Eecords, 

There  must  be  a  good  system  of  keeping  records,  showing  in  detail 
qualifications  for  admission,  physical  condition  and  character,  instruc- 
tion, atendance  at  lectures,  classes,  demonstrations,  practice  and 
efficiency  in  class  and  bedside^  work.  This  complete  record  of  each 
student  must  be  kept  from  time  of  admiasion  to  graduation.  Imme- 
diately on  the  completion  of  the  course,  a  copy  of  this  record  must  Im* 
made  on  the  form  provided  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
at  Sacramento. 

VI.  Affiliations. 

Hospitals  unable  to  meet  the  rerpiirements  of  capacity  and  daily 
average  number  of  patients  or  the  requirements  of  experience  in  any 
one  major  subject ;  namely,  medical  nursing,  surgical  nursing,  obstetri- 
cal nursing  and  the  nursing  of  sick  children,  will  affiliate  with  an 
accredited  hospital  giving  the  required  experience. 

Admission  of  Students  to  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Applicants  to  schools  of  nursing  will  be  admitted  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.  On  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fitness  for  the  study 

of  nursing  as  follows : 

(a)  Cliaracter.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  character  from  i 
responsible  person  indicating  that  the  applicant  has  obtained 
sufficient  moral  poise  to  conduct  herself  fittingly  and  properly 
during  the  term  of  training. 

(6)  Certificate  of  sound  physical  condition  and  mental  ability  from 
a  physician  in  good  standing. 

(c)  Evidence  of  satisfactory  scholarship.  Applicants  may  be 
admitted  on  a  basis  of  instruction  in  English  during  the  first 
two  years  of  high  school.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that  the 
subject  be  taken  for  three,  or  preferably  four,  years. 
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2.  Applicants  presenting  a  certificate  from  an  approved  secondary 
school  showing  they  have  completed  with  credit  the  subjects  required 
in  the  theoretical  preparatory  course  shall  be  admitted  to  full 
standing  in  the  school  of  nursing  with  six  months  credit. 

3.  Applicants  presenting  a  certificate  from  an  approved  secondary 
school  but  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  required  subjects  may  be 
admitted  to  provisional  standing  until  such  deficiencies  are  removed. 
On  presentation  of  credits  for  this  work  they  will  be  admitted  to  full 
standing  in  the  school  of  nursing. 

4.  Applicants  who  do  not  present  a  certificate  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  but  who  present  satisfactory  credits  in  the  require<l 
subjects  may  be  admitted  to  full  standing  in  the  school  of  nursing 
without  credit. 

5.  Applicants  who  do  not  present  a  certificate  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  and  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  the  required 
subjects  but  who  show  exceptional  intellectual  and  physical  ability 
will  take  an  examination  before  commencing  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  following  subjects : 

(a)   English,  including  composition,  spelling,  punctuation. 

(6)  Arithmetic,  including  fractions  and  decimals. 

(c)  History,  American  history  and  a  choice  of  either  civics,  science 

or  language,  which  have  been  pursued  for  one  year. 
If  the  examination  is  satisfactory  applicants  will  be  admitted  to 
provisional  standing  for  one  year  on  the  following  conditions:  that 
students  shall  be  entered  in  the  high  school  in  the  locality  of  the 
school  of  nursing  for  the  full  year's  course  in  the  required  subjects. 
On  evidence  of  the  satisfaetor>'  completion  of  these  courses  such 
students  will  be  admitted  to  full  standing. 

6.  Graduates  of  colleges  or  universities  recognized  by  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  with 
one  year  credit.  Candidates  for  this  advanced  standing  must  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  the  theoretical  preparatory  during  the  course 
or  show  by  examination  that  such  requirements  have  been  fulfilled 

7.  Applicants  who  present  credentials  from  accredited  schools  of  nursing 
signed  by  the  proper  officials  and  giving  full  information  con- 
cerning the  courses  pursued,  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in 
each  subject  and  their  grading  on  each  subject,  also  evidence  showing 
the  nature  and  amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  services  of  the 
hospital  and  their  efficiency  record  in  each  service,  also  evidence  that 
they  have  complied  with  the  general  ruling  as  to  character  and 
physical  condition  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  will  be 
equitable  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  submitted. 

Credentials. 

Credentials  and  examination  grades  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  Sacramento,  before  an  applicant  is 
formally  admitted  as  a  student  to  any  accredited  school  of  nursing. 
A  card  of  admission  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  applicant  which 
will  indicate  advanced,  full,  or  provisional  standing.  When  those 
admitted  to  provisional  standing  have  complied  with  requirements 
for  full  standing,  a  card  indicating  this  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
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Development. 

Tii-r»*  r.as  \n^\\  a  iir*^at  imrease  in  the  activities  of  the  bureau  during 
th»'  hiriJiiial  jKri.H].  «->pHrially  since  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  thf*  war.  Th-  lMir*^au  continues  t<»  Ik*  the  clearing  house  for  all 
iitattt-rs  liaviuir  any  rt  lation  to  nursing.  We  have  been  able  to  eo-operat?^ 
with  th^  t?'jvemiiiont  in  the  endeavor  to  increase  the  production  oi 
iiiirsc>>  and  also  to  hasten  eertification  of  graduate  nurses  for  the  Red 
( YoNs  niirNinir  service.  The  great  need  for  a  larger  production  of  nurees 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army,  navj-  and  Red  Cross  has  h(id  a  stimu- 
lating effei-t  on  s<'hools  of  nursing,  on  universities  and  high  schools,  as 
also  on  younir  women  in  arousing  a  desire  to  enter  upon  this  form  of 
ser\iee. 

The  work  in  the  ot^iee  has  increased  necessitating  the  employmenr 
of  additional  clerical  force.  The  work  outside  the  office  in  the  field  of 
inspection  and  in  co-operation  of  universities  and  high  schools  ha.*; 
demanded  much  of  the  Director's  time  and  necessitated  absence  from 
the  office  for  alnnit  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

In  order  to  ^mvc  closer  attention  to  the  work  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  and  to  obviate  loss  of  time  and  expense  in  travel,  it  has  beeu 
considered  neet^ssary  to  appoint  an  assistant  inspector  with  headquarters 
in  the  State  Board  of  Health  offices  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Civil  Servit*** 
held  an  examination,  open  to  applicants  in  the  United  States,  in 
February,  1918,  and  from  the  list  submitted  ^liss  Kate  Sherrill  Doujflft*^ 
^.X..  was  appointed  on  June  6,  1918. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Pack,  R.N.,  Assistant  to  the  Director  in  Sacramento, 
resigned  May  1,  1918,  to  enter  the  navy  nursing  service.  This  position 
has  been  temporarily  filled  pending  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  result  of  the  work  during  the  biennial  period  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory^  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  those 
concerned  in  the  education  and  training  of  nurses.  Step  by  step,  we 
have  worked  out  a  system  in  California  which,  if  not  yet  complete, 
is  showing  results  in  the  increased  interest  of  our  communities  in  their 
hospitals  and  training  schools  for  nurses.  Since  the  beginning  of  war 
activities  in  this  countrv%  hospitals  and  schools  have  been  verj^  much 
handicapped  by  the  increased  cast  of  supplies  and  food  and  from  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  executives  in  the  schools ;  but  despite 
these  handicaps,  the  hospitals  are  showing  magnificent  spirit  in  endeav- 
oring to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them  and  to  fulfill  their  duty  to 
the  public.  A  marked  change  in  hospital  administration,  also  in  train- 
ing school  work,  will  probably  be  seen  in  the  next  few  years,  should 
the  war  continue.  The  functions  of  the  bureau  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  increased,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  training  of  another  class  of  workers  in  the  interest  of  the  sick 
which  may  necessitate  a  special  preparation  not  as  extensive  as  the 
preparation  for  the  registered  nurse. 

The  demand  for  [)ublic  health  nurses  is  increasing  continually. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  bureau  special  summer  session  coui'ses 
have  been  instituted  for  public  health  nurses  at  the  University  of 
California.  Schools  of  nursing  have  been  urged  to  send  their  senior 
students  to  these  courses  and  also  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  public 
health  experience  during  the  course  of  training  as  an  elective  in  the 
third  year.  This  latter  idea  is  being  taken  up  rather  slowly,  but  it  is 
hoped,  as  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  student  will  be  realized, 
that  this  special  instruction  will  find  favor  with  many  of  our  schools. 
The  war  has  already  opened  u])  many  opportunities  and  shown  us  our 
possibilities  for  the  greater  development  of  our  work.  This  will 
undoubtedly  increase  during  the  coming  years  and  we  may  look  for 
added  stimulus  in  carrying  on  the  functions  of  this  particular  Bureau. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU   OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

C.  C.  Gillespie,  C.E.,  Director. 

VALUE  OF  THE  BUREAU  TO  THE  STATE. 

As  at  the  end  of  the  last  biennial  period,  the  staflf  and  appropriation 
of  this  bureau  continue  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with  problems 
referred  by  the  Bureau  of  Administration,  health  officials  and  the  public, 
and  to  undertake  much  needed  investigation  along  numerous  lines  of 
sanitary  work  necessary  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  the  actual  money  value  to 
the  state  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.  It  is  not  difficult  to  evaluate  these 
benefits.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  comprised  of  technical 
specialists  in  this  particular  branch.  It  is  made  up  of  men  who  make 
this  business  their  life  work.  They  are  trained  in  its  fundamentals  and 
their  experience  is  always  widening  by  daily  contact  with  sanitary 
engineering  develoi)inents  and  with  the  many  city  engineers  and  others 
considering  sanitary  engineering  projects  for  their  particular  localities. 
As  a  result,  the  engineers  and  analysts  of  the  bureau  are  obviously  in  a 
position  to  give  correct  advice  on  such  matters  which  might  be  diflSenlt 
or  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere,  and  to  forestall  many  ill-considered 
outlays  for  sanitary  projects.  In  most  cases  plans  are  thus  perfected 
while  the  work  is  still  in  the  formulative  stage.  The  law  requires  that 
])lans  for  sanitary  projects  shall  meet  with  approval  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  It  is  merely  carrying  out  the  law  to  provide  for  as  intelli- 
gent approval  as  possible.  Seldom  do  such  changes  increase  the  cost, 
^lore  often  they  result  in  an  actual  saving  to  the  community.  In  one 
city  alone  in  California  a  $200,000  saving  was  effected  through  the 
adviee  and  insistence  of  the  bureau.  This  sum  is  more  than  three  times 
the  }>iennial  appropriation  of  the  bureau.  In  another  community  a 
$12,0()0-()utlay.  which  never  would  have  given  the  success  expected,  was 
abandoned  on  the  advi(*e  of  the  bureau  and  a  $6.000-outlay  of  a  different 
and  more  suited  type  built.  Such  savings  are  immediate.  They  more 
than  justify  the  creation  of  the  bureau  and  its  more  substantial  enlarge- 
ment. 

In  all  sanitary  j)roje(*t.s  undertaken,  the  bureau  insists  on  farsighted 
I)lanning  to  anticipate  and  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demands  and 
developments  of  the  distant  future,  but  at  the  same  time  it  endorses  a 
program  of  construction  as  the  needs  develop.  Thus  a  community  may 
feel  that  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  portions  of  the  plant 
built  today  will  fit  into  the  works  of  the  future  and  need  not  be 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  later  development.  One  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  to  be  noted  in  sanitary  engineering  in  California,  as  inherited 
from  the  past,  is  the  gross  oversight  of  such  principles.  Designers  have 
failed  to  analyze  the  conditions,  present  and  future,  and  naturally  they 
have  failed  to  lay  out  proi)er  works.  One  finds  ** septic  tanks,''  repre- 
senting hundnHls  of  thousands  of  dollars,  in  wide  use  in  California,  and 
yet  at  the  time  they  were  built  experienced  sanitary  engineers  knew 
that  the  septic  tank  by  itself  was  <mly  the  preliminary  stage  in  sewagi* 
treatment.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  scarcely  a  septic  tank  of  the 
hundreds  in  California  that  is  designed  or  located  to  fit  into  a  logical 
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enlargement  of  the  plan.  Obviously,  such  tanks  will  continue  to  be 
gradually  abandoned  as  the  demands  for  higher  grade  effluent  become 
more  insistent. 

Besides  basic  errors  in  projects,  there  are  a  number  of  common  faults 
which  the  .bureau  does  much  to  prevent  in  the  works  now  built.  In 
sewer  systems  we  often  find  inadequate  grades  or  poor  use  made  of 
natural  grades;  lack  of  provision  for  ventilating  and  flushing  sewers, 
resulting  in  stoppage  and  perpetual  cesspool  odors  at  manholes ;  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  making  water-tight  joints,  resulting  in  overtaxed  treatment 
plants  when  the  sewers  are  laid  in  wet  ground,  or  in  an  accumulation  of 
roots  in  a  sewer  running  close  to  trees;  inadequate  manhole  openings, 
making  maintenance  difficult  and  costly ;  poor  use  of  syphons ;  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  sewer  gradients  at  junctions ;  poor  selection  of  sewer  pumps 
as  to  size  and  type;  use  of  screens  which  are  not  easily  cleaned;  no 
provision  for  disposal  of  screenings;  too  little  attention  paid  to  possi- 
bilities of  water  pollution,  to  ease  of  sanitary  disposal  of  the  sewage  and 
proper  usage  of  effluent  on  sewer  farms,  to  special  local  conditions  or  to 
future  growth. 

Sewage  treatment  plants  plans  are  often  at  fault  in  respect  to  selec- 
tion of  the  type  of  plant  bast  suited  to  local  needs;  capacity  of  works, 
present  and  future;  size  and  number  of  units;  future  requirements  of 
effluent  and  disposal  and  means  of  meeting  such  demands;  effect  of 
industrial  waste  on  the  treatment;  dilution  and  dispersion  if  in  tidal 
arms;  metering  flow  of  sewaj^e;  careless  use, of  by-pass  arrangements; 
lack  of  operation  possibilities  and  lack  of  provision  for  handling  and 
disposing  of  sludge  and  screenings. 

There  is  another  phase  of  sanitation  in  which  the  bureau  helps  con- 
serve the  resources  of  the  state.  I  refer  to  the  sewage  disposal  problem 
of  summer  resorts,  hospitals  and  the  like  in  unsewered  districts  and  to 
the  many  large  waste-producing  industries  of  great  value  to  the  state. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  tendency  is  to  underrate  the  waste  disposal  problem 
and  even  to  give  it  no  thought  in  selecting  a  location  until  the  conse- 
quences of  a  poor  sewage  disposal  make  themselves  felt ;  then  either  the 
public  is  compelled  to  suffer  a  permanent  nuisance  or  the  establishment 
must  establish  a  sewage  disposal  usually  rendered  exceedingly  expensive 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  obstacles  and  few  natural  advan- 
tages. Almost  without  exception,  establishments  such  as  these  are  a 
part  of  the  resources  of  the  state.  In  solving  the  waste  disposal  problem 
the  bureau  serves  the  public  by  abating  a  nuisance  and  contributes  to 
the  resources  of  the  state  by  helping  the  enterprise  in  one  of  its 
problems. 

The  chief  work  of  the  bureau,  however,  deals  with  the  prevention  of 
spread,  contrasted  with  the  cure,  of  water-borne  diseases,  including 
typhoid,  dysenteiy,  diarrhea,  cholera,  etc.,  by  applying  principles  of 
sanitary  engineering  to  the  purification  of  water  and  the  sanitary  dis- 
posal of  sewage.  In  addition,  it  has  to  do  with  the  general  improve- 
ment of  quality  of  water  supplies,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  the  least 
offensive  manner,  the  control  of  stream  pollution  by  sewages  and  offensive 
trade  wastes,  the  sanitation  of  swimming  pools,  and  plumbers'  licensure. 
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Those  typhoid  measures  directly  applied  by  the  bureau  include  the 
following : 

(a)   Detection  of  polluted  supplies  by  laboratory  analyses  and  lield 

surveys  of  water  sources  and  watersheds. 
(h)   RequirincT  the  installation  of  proper  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment   works    and    seeing    that    they    are    conscientiously 

operated. 
(r)   Preventing  the  pollution  of  streams  used  for  drinking  purjHJse^ 

in  the  raw  state. 
id)   Encouraging  the  installation  of  sewers  and  sanitary  disi>osal 

to  replace  cesspools  and  privies. 
(()    Preventing  the  use  of  sewage  to   water   vegetables  used  as 

human  food. 
(f)  Prevent  the  taking  of  shellfish  from  sewage-polluted  flats. 
i(j)  Placarding  polluted  streams  in  vacation  regions  and  requiring 

sanitary  equipment  and'  accommodations  in  summer  resorts. 

Other  means  of  typhoid  control,  notably  vaccination,  detection  of 
carriers,  control  of  milk  supplies,  etc.,  are  in  the  hands  of  other  bureaus 
and  departments. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  efforts  at  typhoid  control  has  been  to  reduce 
the  typhoid  death  rate  per  hundred  thousand  in  California  from  13.6 
in  1914,  the  year  before  the  bureau  was  created,  to  9.7  in  1915,  7.1  in 
]916,  7.4  in  1917  and  indications  are  that  a  rate  of  6.S  will  be  aeeom- 
[)lishcd  in  1918.  The  yerfi'ly  reduction  in  typhoid  deatlis  averaged  S.S 
per  cent  for  period  1910  to  1914,  inclusive.  The  bureau  was  established 
in  1915.  The  average  annual  reduction  since  that  dat<5  has  been  15 
per  cent,  or,  the  typhoid  drop  has  been  speeded  up  200  per  cent  in 
these  recent  years.  Had  the  former  rate  of  reduction  continued,  there 
would  have  been  280  additional  deaths  from  typhoid  in  the  past  four 
years,  for  the  most  part  youths,  on  the  threshold  of  a  useful  career,  for 
such  is  the  selectiveness  of  this  disease.  A  loss  to  the  state  in  vital 
capital  of  $1,400,000  has  been  avoided. 

(yalifornia  is  now  near  the  lowest  of  the  states  in  the  typhoid  death 
rate  and  yet  there  is  still  a  vital  loss  to  the  commonwealth  by  this  dis- 
ease, costing  the  state  over  $1,050,000  per  year,  which  can  be  reduced 
only  by  measures  for  improved  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewap* 
disposal,  cleaner  streams,  cleaner  milk,  vaccination,  detection  of  carriers 
and  the  general  correction  of  filth  conditions. 

A  quotation  from  the  Ohio  Public  Health  Journal  of  May,  1918, 
indicates  the  estimate  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  work  in 
California: 

*' California's  Record  in  Loin  ring  Typhoid  Kate, 

*'lt  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  statistical  proof  of  the 
[)roposition  that  typhoid  fever  is  preventable  than  that  which  is 
provided  by  a  coini)arison  of  typhoid  death  rates  for  the  past  decade 
in  Ohio  and  California.  Starting  from  approximately  the  same 
level,  both  these  states  have  decreased  their  typhoid  mortality. 
California's  decrease  has  bc<*n  so  much  more  rapid  than  Ohio's, 
however,  that  the  Pacific  coa.st  commonwealth's  rate  is  now  only 
half  that  of  this  state." 
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About  9,000  samples  of  drinking  water  have  been  analyzed  for  their 
safety  and  fitness  for  domestic  consumption  by  the  bureau,  on  which 
63,000  determinations  have  been  made.  Upwards  of  45  cities  and  towns 
have  installed  water  disinfection  on  the  recommendations  of  the  bureau, 
until  now  1,200,000  people,  over  half  the  urban  population  of  the  state, 
is  supplied  with  water  from  sources  equipped  with  disinfection  works. 
No  small  cut  in  typhoid  is  due  to  this  one  line  of  endeavor.  It  is 
si^piificant  that,  except  for  a  small  epidemic  at  Merced  Falls,  there  has 
not  been  a  water-borne  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  California  in  the  past 
three  years. 

However,  chlorination  and  sanitary  ecjuipment  works  generally,  with- 
out exception,  are  not  fool-proof.  All  must  have  constant  and  con- 
scientious attention  and  one  of  the  big  tasks  of  this  bureau  henceforth 
must  be  the  periodic  supervision  of  plants  at  frequent  intervals. 
Inability  to  do  this  explains  the  outbreak  at  Merced  Falls  cited  above. 

The  bureau  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  general  sanitaiy  uplift 
into  which  the  state  and  nation  are  entering.  Almost  solely  through  its 
persuasion,  sewers  have  been  installed  in  Folsom,  Corcoran,  and  are 
about  to  be  installed  in  Manteca,  new  sewage  disposal  plants  have  been 
put  in  or  are  under  construction  at  Reedley,  Folsom,  Folsom  Prison, 
Beverly  Hills,  Ukiah,  Santa  Barbara,  Kingsburg,  Paso  Robles,  Stock- 
ton, and  hundreds  of  homes  and  institutions.  Vital  improvements  in 
operation  have  been  effected  in  the  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  of 
nearly  every  plant  which  the  bureau  inspects.  These  accomplishments 
do  not  take  into  account  installments  or  improvements  made  on  the 
initiative  of  the  community  itself. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  work,  under  the  law  there  are  upwards  of 
700  water  supplies  and  sewer  systems  which  the  bureau  is  obliged  to 
examine  at  least  once  for  the  purpose  of  licensing.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  only  about  150  have  been  inspected  to  date. 

To  the  bureau  is  also  delegated  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  swim- 
ming pools,  now  numbering  nearly  300  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  a  month.  Progress  on  this  ha«  been  limited  to  mere  regis- 
tration through  lack  of  field  men. 

Plumber's  licensure  in  the  hands  of  the  bureau  has  been  quite  a  task. 
There  are  over  4,000  plumbers,  for  whose  registration  and  examination 
the  bureau  is  responsible. 

These  notes  show  only  the  accomplishments  of  the  bureau  from  a 
purely  health  conservation  standpoint.  Demands  are  constantly 
received  for  assistance  in  relief  from  some  purely  nuisance  condition 
and  the  bureau  endeavors  to  assist  in  relief,  believing  that  by  so  doing 
it  aids  the  sanitary  movement,  as  the  public  generally  still  looks  on 
noxious  odors  as  sources  of  disea.se  and  their  eradication  is  still  one  of 
the  tasks  of  health  officials. 

The  above  notes  are  not  only  justification  for  the  formation  of  the 
bureau,  but  for  its  greatly  increased  financial  support. 

FUTURE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

With  better  support  the  bureau  can  profitably  enlarge  on  every  line 
of  past  activity  and  particularly  the  following: 

1.  Stream  pollution  surveys  to  locate  and  measure  the  importance  to 
the  commonwealth  of  each  source  of  pollution  and  to  accomplish  the 
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elimination  of  dangerous  pollution.  Until  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  concluded  such  surveys  on  each  stream  watershed,  it  can  not  intelli- 
gently fix  a  standard  of  cleanliness  for  a  given  stream  nor  pass  on  appli- 
cations for  sewage  disposal  into  it.  Accurate  data  and  information 
are  the  need  of  the  day. 

2.  The  improved  operation  of  sanitary  works.  In  California  there 
are  no  really  high-grade  operators  of  water  and  sewage  treatment  plants. 
And  yet  faithful  and  intelligent  operation  of  such  plants  Ls  the  only 
protection  the  public  has.  Without  it  the  plants  are  a  disgraceful 
ornament,  wasteful  in  time  and  money,  failing  to  secure  their  functions 
or  protect  the  public  health,  and  so  become  a  local  argument  against 
further  outlay.  There  is  but  one  means  of  attacking  this  situation. 
The  bureau  must  stimulate  local  interest  by  carefully  inspecting  the 
plant  and  conferring  with  the  operator  at  frequent  intervals.  Record 
sheets  must  be  devised  and  records  kept,  copies  of  which  must  be  siih- 
mitted  to  the  bureau  for  careful  scrutiny  and  check  as  to  the  evident 
care  in  operation.  Such  reports  are  being  received  weekly  from  four 
waterworks  in  the  state  where  the  raw  waters  are  most  dangerous. 

Our  experiences  in  chlorination  are  of  interest,  this  being  the  pre- 
vailing water  treatment  in  California  today  and  the  only  safeguard 
against  disease  where  it  Ls  used.  Nine  or  ten  ehlorinators  have  been 
under  observation,  sonic  of  which  were  under  private  ownership  and 
others  operated  by  the  communities.  The  results  of  the  inspection 
showed  that  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the  inspections  the  machines  were 
out  of  commission  or  in  such  shape  that  they  could  be  operated  only 
intermittently.  There  seemed  to  be  the  following  explanations  for 
these  decidedly  unsatisfactory  findings: 

(a)  The  machines  are  easily  corroded  by  moist  chlorine  gas  or  strong 

chlorine  solutions  and  so  far  metals  or  alloys  which  v^ill  resist  the 
corrosion  have  not  been  discovered.  Certain  grades  of  chlorine 
gas  received  on  this  coast  are  not  pure  and  are  exceiHlingly 
corrosive.  ]\Iuch  trouble  has  been  encountered  \nth  certain 
cylinder  valves  due  to  their  lack  of  sensitiveneas  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  shock  with  which  cylinder  pressures  reach  the  machine, 
often  bursting  some  part. 

(b)  Parts  of  the  machine  (|uickly  become  eaten  out  all  together,  or 

plugged,  and  the  regulating  valves  and  pressure  regulators, 
which  must  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  up  the  desired  feed  of 
gas,  become  sluggish  and  finally  inoperative,  with-tlie  result  that 
the  dose  of  chemical,  especially  at  night,  is  considerably  below 
that  necessary  for  disinfection. 

{(')  The  operators  to  whom  the  task  of  operating  these  machines  is 
delegated  arc  not  ordinarily  men  of  much  mechanical  bent  and 
without  some  higher  supervision  these  conditions  are  not  cor- 
rected and  they  are  often  unreported. 

{(1)  When  reported,  and  new  parts  are  needed  to  replace  defective 
ones,  it  has  l)een  found  that  the  chlorinator  manufacturers  and 
their  local  agencies  are,  for  some  rea.son,  exceedingly  slow  in 
making  the  replacements. 
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(r)  None  of  the  above  situations  have  ever  been  reported  to  the  ])iireau 
or  come  to  its  attention  exeept  through  its  own  investigation.  A 
ease  in  point  is  Alereed  Falls.  I'l'obably  no  other  ehlorinator  in 
the  state  has  obtained  so  little  attention  by  the  management  or 
the  operators  and  quite  so  much  insistence  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  that  it  be  operated  properly,  on  account  of  the  serious 
pollution  in  the  water  it  is  dependent  upon  to  correct.  As  a 
result,  during  the  month  of  ^Fay,  1918,  one  of  the  worst  water- 
bonie  epidemics  in  the  state, 'expressed  as  a  rate,  broke  out  in  the 
town.  A  case  rate  of  at  least  4,500  per  100,000  population  oc- 
curred and  30  per  cent  of  the  town  suffered  from  some  more  or 
less  severe  intestinal  ailment.  All  this  demoralization  could  have 
been  avoided,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  had  the  manage- 
ment and  the  operators  appreciated  their  re^sponsibilities  or  even 
worked  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  very  dc^finite  procedure  ha.s  been  worked  out  by  th(»  bureau  to  make 
the  operation  of  chlorinators  more  effective  but  the  plan  is  not  fully 
operative  because  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  periodic  inspection  and 
eo-operation  between  the  local  attendant  and  the  bureau  than  we  have 
been  able  to  make.     The  plan  includes: 

(a)  Improvements  in  the  installation  of  the  apparatus  whereby  the  flow 
of  water  can  be  measured  at  any  moment,  the  cylinder  of 
chlorine  weighed,  and  the  housing  so  constructed  and  insulated 
that  the  fluctuation  of  temperature  on  the  inside  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  very  few  installations  are  these  features  now 
incorporated. 

{h)  The  keeping  of  a  weekly  record  of  operation  which  shall  show  for 
each  visit  to  the  maciiine  the  How  of  water  at  the  time;  the  tloW 
of  chlorine  at  the  tim(»  and  the  flow  at  which  the  machine  was 
set  to  feed;  the  calculated  dosage  as  found  and  as  set;  the  air 
temperature  inside  the  house  and  the  readings  of  the  various 
preiisure  gauges;  weight  of  cylinder  once  a  day,  or  as  often  as 
the  chlorine  consumed  totals  an  amount  which  can  be  weighed; 
the  calculated  actual  dosage  based  on  the  chlorine  consumed  and 
the  amount  of  water  treated  over  the  same  interval.  A  copy  of 
this  report  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  Monday 
morning  of  each  week  with  a  letter  describing  any  difficulties  or 
defects  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

(c)  The  installation  of  an  emergency  ehlorinator  outfit  consisting  of  a 
barrel  in  which  bleaching  powder  may  be  put  in  solution  and  a 
feeding  device  for  regulating  its  flow  into  the  supply,  to  be  used 
at  times  when  the  ehlorinator  is  out  of  commission.  Tntil  some 
such  program  is  made  operative  it  is  clear  that  no  material 
improvement  has  been  accomplished  in  the  treatment  of  water 
supplies  through  chlorination. 

In  the  improved  opeiation  of  sewage  treatment  plants  the  bureau  has 
been  unable  to  devote  any  time  or  attention  during  the  past  year,  other 
than  inspection  of  a  few  of  the  plants  at  intervals  of  several  months, 
but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  same  regular  attention  l)e  given  to 
sewage  treatment  plants  as  to  waterworks. 
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'f,*;/^.»..  '^'vi^-r  ^r.'.'  *Afrr  -•  i^-r  *;;  r- *-*  ani  :h*-  n-'.^re  ext-^iisive  use  "f 
J,/r/?*.',r,  ;«/"^r'^:,.'.5f  *■>  rr.-l-m  pra-*!--,     A:l  nivr  plants  in  Callfoniia 

>.♦'  r  ^^''THu,'T.*i*  ♦r.*'  Sierra  fff^thill  e:ti*^  and  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
\*,^u*-  Afi*.ffi..  \*\**^*/\TM  HTi(\  Martinez — also  Vallejo  and  IWnicia  will 
Wf  '!'/<; I, t  i\i".*u-  Of.  fi:Tr;i*;orj  nhortiy  aft^r  the  war. 

' 'f ,  \'r*f\»^'r  <u*\ff.sH\  of  ('Hungry.  win^r>',  pa^-kin?  h«»ase,  oil  and  indus- 
lr,/il  w;j-t^'H  i/^ri'-nilly,  Th^-  h;irjdliTi2  and  treatment  of  industrial  wastes 
in  thhrf*  t'tfM  \t\\<"A\i''\  HU<\  has  j^is  prerr^'dent  than  the  handling  of 
u\\\u\t'\\*ii\  *»t''/,ii'/(\  Si)  two  prohlprns  are  alike  and  the  owners  of  the 
rnt'-rpf  JH*'  th'irjH^lv^'h  nvf  in  riiOHt  fav-h  totally  onfamiliar  and  untrained 
ifj  th*-  tn/jfr/M'nt  of  th<'ir  wantf*  prmhu-ts.  There  results  certain  nuisance 
\s\in'\i  hfinrlicajm  thf  operation  of  the  plant  and  deters  other  industries 
from  vi'itUinui:  in  a  likr*  fi*'ld.  To  aid  the  industries  in  the  treatment 
of  fh<ir  wusU-H  af>f>farK  to  be  a  proper  function  of  the  bureau  and  with 
thr*  iinui  j^rowHi  of  th**  industrien  expected  to  follow  the  war  it  must 
Im'  f)n'par<'d  to  take  up  this  prolilem  more  energetically. 

(i\)  (!on(lii(linjr  longtime  studies  along  lines  of  research  and  experi- 
rncnlaf  ion  mm  an  aid  to  thf*  communities  of  the  state  in  determining  and 
(lenionKf  r/ilinj^  H*'icntific  facts  entering  into  general  sanitary  engineering 
fO'olileniH.  In  the  laboratory  there  is  no  end  of  possibilities  along  lines 
of  ori^^innl  research.  The  test  for  presence  of  sewage  in  water  depends 
on  the  certain  identification  of  certain  specific  sewage  organisms.  In 
file  jiresent  ntafc  of  this  determination  there  is  always  an  element  of 
nneerfainfy  in  the  conehisions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  Nature  there 
are  InirnileHH  organisms  which  also  respond  to  the  culture  media  now 
nned  for  flic  Mevva^'c  organism,  li.  coU,  and  because  the  technique  and 
inlerprefafion  arc  far  fnmi  standard,  laboratories  in  many  parts  of  the 
eoiinf  ry  an*  working  on  this  pro])]em  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  reliable 
eonehiMionH  on  this  most  important  test.  The  laboratory  of  the  bureau 
lum  (lone  enoii^^h  work  on  the  problem  to  convince  itself  that  its  study 
re(|nires  a  Nvsteniatic  plan  of  work  and  the  ability  of  some  one  to  con- 
eentrafc  on  it  for  a  long  period. 

In  California  a  ean^l^ul  study  of  the  growth  of  algae  in  water  supplies 
is  v«»ry  nnich  needed.  Nearly  two  million  people  in  California  depend 
on  waters  snbjeet  t(»  more  or  less  storage  and  hence  to  the  development 
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(if  serious  alga*  KJ'^^^vlhs.  None  of  the  localities  make  any  attempt  to 
handle  this  aljrje  problem  seientilically.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
'*hit  or  miss"  work  now  done  on  the  problem  is  not  yielding  the  best 
results,  neither  from  the  standpoint  of  eosts  nor  the  elimination  of  the 
trouble.  As  the  problems  are  all  very  similar  in  each  community,  it 
.seems  plain  that  duplication  of  study  of  the  organisms  by  each  locality 
is  unwise  and  that  tlie  same  results  can  be  more  cheaply  and  perhaps 
l>etter  obtained  if  the  bureau  were  to  carry  on  the  neceasary  investigative 
work. 

Another  profitable  line  of  experimentation  is  on  sewer  farms.  In 
1916  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  the  study  of  a 
few  typical  sewer  farms  in  California  with  a  view  to  deciding  the  best 
means  of  preparing  the  land,  applying  the  sewage  and  croppage.  How- 
ever, progress  was  stopped  due  to  the  declaration  of  war.  The  planning 
of  the  investigation,  however,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  importance 
attached  to  it. 

In  filtration  of  water  supplies  California  has  not  made  as  rapid 
strides  in  adopting  modern  filtration  as  has  the  East.  The  attitude  of 
the  public  in  California  Ls  that  it  ** wants  to  be  shown.''  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  once  the  possibilities  of  modern  filtration  can  be  demon- 
strated, California  cities  will  adopt  it  widely.  In  1916  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  which  was  then  considering  filtration  of  the  Sacramento 
River  water,  could  no  doubt  have  been  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
filtered  Sacramento  River  water  were  an  experimental  plant  built. 
Unfortunately,  the  proposition  did  not  go  through  but  if  it  had  it  would 
have  been  highly  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  movement,  for 
the  bureau  to  have  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  casas  cited  above  are  merely  a  few  specific  instances  where  time 
and  money  can  be  spent  by  the  state  in  advancing  state  sanitation  more 
economically  than  can  each  community  singly.  Other  instances  are 
constantly  making  their  appearance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  the  activities  of  the  bureau  can  extend  along  this  line. 

(7)  Garbage  disposal  is  a  problem  of  a  magnitude  only  slightly  less 
than  sewage  disptxsal.  It  is  a  specialized  field  for  sanitary  engineers, 
yet  one  which  every  town  trustee  feels  competent  to  solve.  The  result 
is  a  wasteful  policy  or  none  at  all.  As  a  result  of  food  conservation 
measures,  utilization  of  garbage  on  a  profitable  basis  has  properly  come 
to  the  forefront.  The  highly  complicated  process  of  garbage  reduction, 
recovering  products  of  value,  is  being  considered  by  the  larger  cities  of 
the  state,  as  is  also  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  hogs.  Both  of  these  means 
of  disposal  will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  remain  as  permanent  institutions. 
Systematic  study  should  be  applied  in  putting  them  on  the  best  possible 
working  basis.  At  the  present  time  each  community,  starting  in  entire 
ignorance,  attempts  to  work  out  the  problem  for  itself.  There  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  bureau  to  take  hold  of  this  problem  and 
apply  information  acquired  in  the  various  communities  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  a  particular  community. 

(8)  Swimming  pool  sanitation.  The  public  natatorium,  municipally 
or  privately  owned,  is  becoming  extremely  popular,  especially  in  the 
interior  and  warm-belt  towns  throughout  C'alifornia.  ^Medium-sized 
towns  like  Madera,  Tulare,  Visalia,  Selma  and  scores  of  others  find 
that    these   pools  are   not   only   popular   but   profitable.     In   addition, 
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si*h«M»ls.  tlir  Y.  y\.  i\  A.  aiul  similar  public  institutions  are  providing 
thpse  pools  as  part  of  their  attractions.  The  growing  popularity  of 
swiiuininp  jkhiIs  in  C  alifornia  is  shown  in  the  followinp:  table  containing 
all  pools  whose  dates  of  installation  are  kno\ni  to  ils: 
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In  most  pools  the  water  is  purchased  from  the  public  supply  at  a  high 
total  cost  per  filling.  The  result  is  that  the  water  is  not  changed  with 
the  frequency  necesary  to  keep  it  clean.  Where  the  water  is  heated, 
the  item  of  fuel  expense  works  toward  the  same  end.  Xeed  of  regula- 
tion is  urgent. 

The  last  legislature  enacted  a  swimming  pool  law,  as  proposed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Tlie  main  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  require- 
ment of  the  holding  of  a  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
every  public  natatorium  and  the  delegation  of  the  power  of  regulation 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  pursuance  of  the  act,  the  bureau 
prepared  application  blanks  which  contain  a  list  of  fifty-seven  questions, 
the  answers  on  which  are  intended  to  be  sufficient  for  a  decision  on  the 
granting  of  a  temporary  permit,  pending  inspection  at  a  subsequent 
date.  The  application  blank  was  sent  to  all  the  s\nmming  pools  in  the 
state.  iiuml)ering  about  two  hundnnl  and  sixty.  Granting  of  final  per- 
mits is  now  held  in  abeyance  i)ending  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regiila- 
tions  of  general  application.  Little  accurate  or  comprehensive  data  is 
extant  on  swimming  pool  sanitation,  particularly  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  the  water  supply.  Accordingly,  the  bureau  has  had  to  under- 
take studies  of  its  own  on  the  various  types  of  pools  in  order  to  be  able 
to  adopt  regulations  which  shall  be  thoroughly  sound  and  necessar>\  So 
far  two  types  of  pools  only  have  been  investigated ;  one,  the  pool  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Berkeley;  the  other,  the  pool  of  tbe  Idora  Park  Company. 
Oakland.  The  former  Ls  a  well-constructed,  tile-lined  pool  for  which 
the  water  is  obtained  from  a  tunnel  on  the  pr(^mises,  heated,  refiltereJ 
and  recirculated  for  thrw  days  to  two  weeks,  when  the  tank  is  com- 
pletely emptied.  Applications  of  bleaching  powder  solution  are  made 
to  the  pool  in  a  crude  way  each  night.  Several  hundred  analyses  were 
made  on  this  pool  over  a  three-months'  period,  testing  out  various  modes 
of  operation.     The  following  conclusions  are  quite  definitely  established: 

id)  Refiltration  of  the  swimming  pool  water  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons 
per  square  foot  of  filter  per  minute,  such  that  the  entire  contents 
of  the  pool  are  recirculated  during  each  swimming  day,  will 
V    '       '      +he  clearness  of  the  pool   water  without  the  use  of 
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(  b)    The  filter  has  little  effect  on  the  bneterial  eontent. 

(c)  The  bacterial  content  of  the  pool  increases  rapidly  with  use  so  that 

within  one  or  two  days  at  the  outside  thi»  pool  water  contains  as 
many  as  thirty  to  one  hundred  thousand  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter; this  without  treatment. 

(d)  The  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  manner  described  appeared  to  be 

quite  haphazard  but  it  is  apparent  that  if  carefully  distributed 
and  applied  at  a  time  when  the  contents  of  the  pool  are  still  in 
motion,  a  dose  of  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  bleaching  powder  per 
million  gallons  of  water  is  effective  in  building  up  a  solution  in 
the  pool  which  is  not  objectionable  to  bathers  and  yet  will  keep 
down  the  bacterial  content  of  the  pool  at  or  below  a  drinking 
w^ater  standard  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 

The  investigation  of  the  p'ool  at  Idora  Park  Ik  much  more  extensive 
and  has  not  yet  been  completed.  This  is  one  of  the  larger  outdoor 
fresh-water  pools  of  the  coast,  the  water  for  which  is  obtained  from 
wells  on  the  premises,  refiltered  at  the  rate  of  two  gallon^s  per  square 
foot  of  filter  per  minute  and  recircidated  once  in  three  days,  assuming 
ei^ht  hours'  filter  operation  each  day.  In  addition,  the  effluent  from 
the  filter  is  chU)rinatcd.  The  analyses  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
chlorination,  using  a  dose  of  7.5  pounds  per  million  gallons  on  week 
days  and  9.6  pounds  per  million  gallons  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  bacterial  count  below  one  hundred  except  on 
days  of  very  heavy  patronage.  For  such  conditions  we  have  not  yet 
established  the  necessary  dose.  Development  of  algas  growths  in  the 
pool  is  an  important  problem  in  this  instance  and  the  further  study  of 
this  pool  will  be  aimed  principally  at  feasibility  of  controlling  the 
growth.  The  plan  of  study  is  first  to  note  the  influence  of  filtration  on 
the  algffi  content  and  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  pool  wdll 
be  emptied,  to  try  copper  sulphate.  The  growth  of  alga?  in  the  pool 
increases  greatly  the  difficulties  of  filter  operation,  as  the  sand  surface 
clogs  in  a  short  time  and  runs  shorten  to  three  or  four  hours. 

Some  work  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory  on  the  identificaticm  of 
the  bacterial  flora  of  swimming  pools,  especially  the  coccus  group,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  members  of  the  group  are  present  in 
sufficient  amount  to  make  this  group  a  better  index  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  pool  water  than  is  the  total  count  or  the  B.  coU  content. 
This  investigation  has  not  been  completed.  The  indications  are  that 
members  of  the  coccus  group  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
be  a  sensitive  index  of  the  objectionable  contamination,  but  possibly 
some  other  species  will  be  found  to  meet  the  recpiirements  of  a  good 
index. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  rapid  rise  in  the  popularity  of  swimming 
pools  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  new  pools  with  attendant 
inquirj'  directed  to  this  bureau,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  a  set 
of  statements  indicating  the  scope  of  future  regulations.  This  material 
has  never  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  but  has  been  nudtigraphed  and 
sent  to  a  considerable  number  of  pool  managers. 

(9)  Summer  resort  sanitation.  Regulation  of  both  sewage  dispasal 
and  water  supply  is  urged  in  these  pleasure  places.     Calamity  and  fear 
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•  •f  va'*at;oMiiit:  in  th«*  iii»*untaiiis  will  surely  rt*sult  if  sanitation  in  th«A* 
|»lac*^  In  not  jnit  on  a  hiirh  plane.  -Vsi<l«*  fn»ni  thi*  pivjtaratiou  of  a 
bulletin  on  s«'wa::*'  tiLs|>osal  at  summer  n'sorts  and  the  ins|H?vti*»n  of 
alx)ut  twenty  n-sorts,  the  bureau  has  made  little  projrreas  on  this  line  of 
work. 

■10 1  Oystt-r  \)ed  reflation.  In  a  good  many  sections,  espet^ally 
alKiut  San  Franeiseo  Hay.  a  considerable  oyster  industry  is  springing  up. 
Native  oysters  and  Eastern  oysters  transplanted  for  fattening  are  trrown 
here.  In  some  cases  the  beils  have  been  slio\^'n  to  be  polluted  and  from 
the  habits  of  the  oyster  the  bivalve  is  polluted  to  far  greater  extent  than 
the  water  in  which  it  lives.  The  problem  includes  long-time  pollution 
studies  to  learn  what  beds  are  suitable  for  the  industry,  what  beds  are 
not,  the  w)urce  of  the  pollution  and  an  analysis  of  cost,  and  the  like,  to 
determine  whether  the  industry'  is  worth  the  cost  of  protecting  the  beds 
from  pollution.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  legislation  covering  this 
subject,  the  State  Board  of  Health  devised  and  the  1917  legislature 
enacted  Chapter  48  whieh,  in  brief,  places  the  definition  of  polluted 
area  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  em|Knvers  it  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  shellfish  from  duly  placarded  areas. 

(11)  Examination  of  ice  and  ice  supplies.  It  is  a  well-kno>vn  fat.t 
that  ic(*  njanufacture  does  not  destroy  all  living  organisms.  Fr<*eziug 
does  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  pollution  but  the  percentage  is  not 
high  enough  to  yield  a  safe  ice  if  made  from  badly-polluted  waters. 
Hence,  the  sources  of  water  for  ice  manufacture  should  be  examined 
and  certified.  Likewise,  the  handling  of  ice  is  subject  to  material 
regulation,  though  this  is  probably  a  problem  for  local  health  concern. 
The  bureau  has  not  been  able  to  undertake  this  work. 

(12)  Examination  and  certification  of  bottled  waters  as  unaffected 
by  sewage  contamination.  It  is  a  serious  enough  reproach  that  bottled 
waters  are  necessary  and  they  should  be  known  to  be  not  unhcaithful 
in  their  sources  as  well  as  that  they  shall  passess  the  therapeutic 
values  claimed.  In  spite  of  repeated  requests  for  analyses  on  botthMl 
waters,  tlH»  bureau  has  been  unable  to  pursue  this  work. 

NEW  WORK  DEVELOPING. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  matter,  the  following  have  developed 
as  exceedingly  important  since  the  last  biennial  report : 

(1)  fo-operation  with  military  authorities.  The  matter  of  sewerage, 
sewage  disposal,  water  sui)plies  and  purification,  of  the  army  and  navy 
camps  and  connnunities  round  about,  has  given  the  military  officials  in 
charge  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  requests  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  P^ngineering  on  thcvse  particular  problems  have  been 
fnH»ly  nuide  during  the  past  year.  A  large  percentage  of  our  principal 
work  in  these  last  twelve  months  has  been  in  co-operation  with  the 
militJU'y  authorities.  Report  was  rendered  on  the  sewage  disposal  of 
Cjunp  Kearny  and  the  water  supply,  as  funiished  by  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  was  under  investigaticm  until  the  bureau  felf  assured"  that  the 
method  of  treatment  was  ade((uate  and  dependable.  In  Camp  Fremont 
the  bureau  actually  made  the  surveys  for  the  sewer  system  and 
co-operated  with  the  Civilians'  Engineers  (\munis8ion  in  the  design  of 
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tht»  system.  At  Mather  Field  near  Saeramento  the  bureau  has  advised 
the  commandant  in  charge  of  eonstruetiou  on  the  .sewage  disposal  and 
water  supply.  The  same  is  true  Of  March  Field  near  Riverside.  At 
Mare  Island  the  principal  diflficidty  has  been  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  water  supply.  This  has  been  a  particularly  troublesome 
problem  to  the  Mare  Island  oflReials  and  the  city  of  Vallejo  in  which  it 
is  located.  The  bureau  ha.s  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  on  the  prob- 
lem. While  the  question  of  quantity  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  it  is  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  supply  has  been  much  improved. 
Practically  all  of  the  military  establishments  in  California  are  making 
use  of  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  frequent 
rontrol  analyses  of  the  water  supply. 

(2)  Sanitation  of  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  of  war  industry 
plants,  shipyards,  etc.  With  a  view  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
health  among  the  employees  in  these  lines  of  work,  the  bureau  is  being 
called  upon  repeatedly  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  have 
corrected  some  menacing  condition  in  the  water  supply  or  sewage  dis- 
posal, especially  in  the  communities  where  the  workmen  live.  In  Cali- 
fornia important  shipyards  and  war  work  are  centered  in  Eureka,  San 
Francisco,  Benicia,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  In  Benicia  and 
Eureka  the  conditions  surrounding  the  water  supply  are  particularly 
menacing  and  the  greatest  amount  of  vigilance  and  checking  up  are 
necessary. 

(3)  Registration  of  plumbers.  One  of  the  enactments  of  the  1917 
legislature  was  the  plumbers'  registration  act  which  provides,  briefly,  for 
the  appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  a  plumbers'  examining 
board  in  each  county  of  the  state  and  the  registration  and  examination 
of  practically  all  plumbers  in  the  state  by  these  boards,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  administration  of  the  act  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  bureau.  The  work  has  proven  to  be 
extremely  time-consuming,  both  in  the  appointment  of  suitable  local 
examining  boards  and  the  registration  of  plumbers.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  bureau  has  been  devoted 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  particular  act  to  date,  which  has  included 
the  appointment  of  the  boards  and  the  registration  of  plumbers.  The 
examination  is  yet  to  be  held.  There  are  api)roximately  3,400  plumbers 
to  be  examined.  The  act  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.50, 
$1.00  of  which  is  paid  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  presumably  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  though  by  all 
odds  and  bulk  of  the  administration  has  been  provided  by  the  bureau 
and  the  expense  of  the  work  has  had  to  be  met  out  of  the  bureau's  own 
appropriation. 

There  have  already  developed  a  nmn])er  of  serious  weaknesses  in  this 
plumbers'  registration  act.  In  the  first  place,  it  limits  itself  to  the 
plumbers  who  install  work  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  public  sewer 
system,  provided  that  the  plumbers  working  therein  are  not  registered 
and  examined  for  their  fitness  to  install  plumbing  by  the  local  board  of 
health.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  plumbers  doing  work  outside  of  the 
incorporated  commmiities  should  be  regulated  considerably  more  than 
those  in  the  communities,  which  in  most  cases  are  now  subject  to 
more  or  less  local  regulation.     Furthermore,  the  act  provitles  explicitly 
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tr.^rr-'ar!..  AiTiin.  ••.  *  a.-t  'I^j*-^  n  -r  provi«ltf  for  th»*  ivimbareement  of 
:h»-  ^K-ai  #'Xi--.:.;nriL'  '-  .irii«»  t-X'-^-pt  ft»r  th^  examination  of  the  plumber, 
of  wn:  -h  ":.iy  ..n*-  ^>  r^jhr^i.  Tn*-  renewal  fee  of  $2.00  per  year  k 
to  ti*^  pa:<i  to  rhf  i^*i%Xf  K*«arii  of  U»^th,  withoot  prorision  for  reiin- 
'r>:irsinj?  th*-  i  ^-^u  pi'in/'uiiS  'nr»anis.  Fnd^'r  the  eireumstances  it  is 
anti^-ipat*^!  that  it  wiil  It*-  •l::^--iilt  t»»  s»^-ur»-  memb^^rs  for  the  plombing 
hx^ards  OD.-^  th*-  f-XiiininaTinri  is  •-ompi**t*^i.  as  the  duties  will  be  largely 
inAf>*^'rion,  ar.d  witr.ojt  pn>viMon  for  compensation,  there  is  little  likeli- 
h*.i*4\  that  ni^-i.'.'^^rv  w  il  w]>\i  to  ^p+^nd  their  personal  funds  and  time  on 
the  work. 

It  is  hi:;hly  d*-sirahif-  that  thus  art  he  either  repealed  or  amended  in 
the  following?  n^fH*<-ts: 

a  Providintr  for  th*'  n-jristratiou.  examination  and  certitieation  of  all 
[»InmlK'r>  who  i>ersonally  install  plumbing  work  in  the  state  of 
California,  rnirardh-ss  of  whether  the  work  is  within  or  without 
the  limits  of  an  inrorporat*^!  ecmraunity  and  whether  there  is 
hxHJ  snpi-rvisioii  of  [dunihine  matters. 

(b)  The  formulation  of  a  state  pluuibin*;  eo*]e.  Several  other  state's 
imd  MM'ieti»*s  are  workin«r  on  this  suhjeet  and  no  doubt  a  national 
eixle,  after  whieh  th«-  state  codes  may  pattern,  will  be  gotten  out. 

■rj  The  af>[>oiiitment  of  a  plumbing  inspector  as  an  independent  office, 
or  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  two  or 
three  assistants,  to  enforce  the  state  plumbing  code. 

((I)   The  providing  of  ample  funds  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 

aet. 

RECENT  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  LEGISLATION  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  IfllT  h'gislature  has  enacted  or  amended  the  following  statutt^s: 

aiuiphr  ;.}/.  Amended  Domestic  ^Yater  Supply  Act  so  that  the 
State  Hoard  of  Health  has  supervision  over  both  physical  and  hygienic 
aspects  of  cjuality  (»f  supply.  Can  now  re(iuire  reports  of  o[>eration  of 
f)laut,  appointment  of  operators  satisfactory  to  the  State  Hoard  of 
Health,  addition  or  modification  in  plant  or  new  plants,  approval  of 
f)lans;  all  on  severe  penalties,  including  fine  or  injunction  for  failure  to 
comply.  Almost  all  new  projectts  in  water  supply  are  now  submitted 
to  the  bureau  for  opinicm.  The  conmmnities  seldom  submit  plans  for 
changes  in  the  system.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  from  the  standj)oint  of  the  community,  to  consult  with  the 
bureau  on  modificatitms  as  well  as  complete  installations.  A  start  has 
been  made  on  rec(»iving  reports  of  operati(m  of  plants.  Reports  received 
are  carefully  scrutinized  and  d(^sirable  improvements  pointed  out  by  the 
bureau;  or  if  necessary,  a  representative  endeavors  to  make  a  visit  te 
the  coiiununity  in  (luestion.  So  far  the  bureau  has  not  exerciseii  it^ 
prerogative  of  appointing  operators  who  shall  meet  with  its  approval. 

Chapter  (iOO.  Amended  Sewage  Disposal  Act  to  give  State  Hoard  of 
Health  comprehensive  supervision  over  nuisance  and  hygienic  aspinrt  of 

sposnl  of  s(»wage,  garbage  and  otfensive  industrial  wastes  in  strt^ains, 
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lakes,  salt  water  or  on  land.  Can  now  require  reports  of  operation  of 
treatment  plants,  appointment  of  operators  satisfactory  to  State  Board 
of  Health,  approval  of  plans,  additions  or  modifications  in  plant  or  new 
plants;  all  on  severe  penalties  for  failure  to  comply,  as  under  Water 
Act.  Most  communities  now  submit  plans  for  new  work  for  approval 
by  the  bureau  but,  as  in  the  case  of  water  supplies,  seldom  are  plans 
for  modification  or  extension  submitted,  though  this  would  be  highly 
desirable.  The  bureau  exercises  its  report  prerogative  by  requiring 
reports  from  users  of  sewage  on  sewer  farms,  in  particular,  to  discover 
the  use  of  sewage  on  garden  truck  used  green  for  human  food.  There 
are  approximately  seventy  sewer  farms  in  California. 

Chapter  63.  Licensing  of  swimming  pools  under  recent  state  legis- 
lation. All  pools  have  been  required  to  apply  for  permit  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  operate  or  to  make  improvements  and  to  have 
plans  approved  by  State  Board  of  Health.  Application  requires  answer 
to  some  sixty  questions  bearing  on  healthfulness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
pool.  Temporary  permits  are  granted,  pending  investigation.  These 
must  be  kept  on  display  at  the  pool.  Tt  is  intended  to  devise  swimming 
pool  regulations  as  soon  as  data  accumulated  is  conclusive.  About  210 
pools  have  applied  for  permit. 

Progress  on  this  act  is  limited  to  conducting  intensive  study  of  water 
supply  of  swimming  pools.  On  pool  under  investigation  study  includes 
study  of  effectiveness  of  filtration,  with  and  without  the  use  of  artificial 
coagulant,  effect  of  bathing  on  appearance  and  bacterial  counts  in  pool, 
effect  of  various  modes  of  swimming  pool  disinfection,  v.  r/.,  bleaching 
l>owder  applied  to  pool  nightly,  bleaching  powder  solution  added  to 
circulating  system,  iLse  of  chloramiiie  compounds  applied  to  pool  nightly. 
(>ontemplate  study  of  coccus  group  of  bacteria  with  view  of  determining 
if  this  group  is  a  better  index  of  the  danger  in  a  swimming  pool  than 
total  count. 

Chapter  48.  Legislation  passed  regulating  taking  of  shellfish  from 
polluted  water.  State  Board  of  Health  determines  areas  from  which 
shellfish  may  not  be  taken.  No  investigations  along  this  line  have  yet 
been  made. 

Ch<iptpr  65.  Requires  the  registration  of  all  plumbers  personally 
installing  work  in  incorporated  towns  in  C'alifornia  having  a  sewer  sys- 
tem, and  their  examination  by  county  examining  boards  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Plumbers 
passing  the  examination  receive  a  certificate  of  competency,  renewable 
each  year.  Progress  on  this  act  has  been  limited  to  the  appointment  of 
examining  boards  in  all  counties  affected  by  the  act  and  registration  of 
practically  all  plumbers  in  the  state,  numbering  about  3,400.  It  is 
intended  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  near  future  and  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  competency  to  the  plumbers  passing. 

This  law  appears  to  be  weak  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place  it 
applies  only  to  plumbers  working  in  incorporated  communities  having 
a  public  sewer  system  and  the  experience  of  i)lumbers  and  health  oflScers 
is  that  the  plumbing  work  most  in  need  of  regulation  is  that  outside 
of  such  incorporated  communities.  There  is  also  some  criticism  of  the 
act  since  it  does  not  provide  for  the  examination  of  plumbing  inspectors. 
As  soon  as  the  coming  examination  is  over  it  is  probable  that  another 
weakness  will  develop  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  enforcement  of 
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the  act  by  a  few  of  the  local  boards.  These  men  receive  a  fee  based 
the  number  of  plumbers  examined  and  once  the  examination  is  o^ 
they  receive  no  further  remuneration  of  any  kind.  Obviously,  it  w 
be  difficult,  and  in  some  counties  impossible,  to  find  men  willing:  to  ser 
on  the  board  under  these  conditions.  If  the  law  is  to  be  made  effect! 
it  must  be  i)laced  in  the  hands  of  a  full-time  state  plumbing  inspect 
and  provision  made  for  financing  his  work.  He  should  be  enabled 
investigate  all  charj^^es  of  incompetency  and  to  hold  frequent  examiB 
tions  in  eac^h  county  of  the  state.  It  appears  that  there  is  ample  wo 
for  one  chief  plumbing  inspector  and  two  or  three  deputies  with  prop 
clerical  force.  Total  fees  received  under  the  act  will  scarcely  amoo) 
to  more  than  $7,(K)0  per  year;  this  sum  is  entirely  inadecpiate  to  hand 
the  act  properly. 

STAFF  AND  APPROPRIATION,  1916-1918. 

Due  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  biennial  appropriation  from  $30,00 
to  $45,000,  it  was  possible  to  make  some  enlargement  of  the  staff  an 
particularly  to  establish  a  branch  office  and  laboratory  in  Los  Angele 
The  staff  on  organization  in  1915  started  off  with  C.  G.  Gillespii 
director;  Ralph  Hilscher,  assistant  engineer;  Frank  Bachmann,  cheii 
ist  and  bacteriologist;  Joseph  Doman,  sanitary  engineering  assistant 
Miss  A.  M.  Tridel,  clerk,  and  Cornelius  Herb,  laboratory  helper.  Sinctj 
that  time  the  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff: 

^Ir.  Ralph  Hilscher  was  transferred  to  take  charge  of  the  branch 
office  in  Los  Angeles ;  his  place  was  tilled  by  Mr.  Clyde  F.  Smith,  assist- 
ant engineer,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  sanitar>'  engineering  work 
with  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District.  Mr.  Doman  left  the 
bureau  in  September,  1917,  to  join  the  Army.  His  place  has  been  filled 
by  Mr.  Ray  F.  Goudey,  engineering  assistant;  Mr.  Goudey  is  a  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1917.  Mr.  Harry  N. 
Jenks,  graduate  in  civil  engineering,  University  of  California,  in  1916, 
was  employed  for  a  few  months  as  engineering  assistant,  which  posi- 
tion he  left  for  work  in  the  Far  East.  Numerous  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  stenographic  forces. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  PERFORMED. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

IVrinits  granted 3r» 

Koports  to  communities 42 

Inspections    267 

Ueinspections    53 

Plans  reviewed 5G 

Tests  of  sewag:e  treatment  plants tl 

Stream  pollution  surveys 4 

Water  Supplies. 

Permits  jri'^nited 42 

Uci)orts  to  communities 52 

Inspections    215 

Ueinspections    36 

Plans    reviewed    __    5 
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Swimming  Pools. 

>orary  i>eniiits  granted 209 

actions 8 

spections    2 

s  reviewed D 


Special  Investigations. 


tary  surveys   

»aj?e   inspection.   Oakland 

jage  insi)ection,  Seal  Creek  piggery. 

luito  nuisance,  I^ng  Beach 

loid  epidemic.  San  Pablo  Dam 

loid  epidemic,  Merced  Falls 


8 


ibution  of  the  above  work  by  comnuinities  is  as  follows: 


ras 

heim 

och 

^a 

•yo   Grande 

cadero 

jrn 

jrstield 

aing 
M^^.  lett  Springs 
Hay  Point 
Benicia 
Beverly   Hills 
Biggs 

Bohemian  (irove 
Boulder   Creek 
Brawley 
Brookdale 
Byron  Hot  Springs 
Cabazon 
Calexico 
Calipatria 
Calistoga 
Calwa 

Camp  Baldy 
Camp  Fremont 
Camp  Kearny 
Camptonville 
Capitola 
(^hico 
Chine 

C/hula  Vista 
Cloverdalc 
(^lovis 
(*oalinga 

Cold  Si)rings  Tavern 
Colfax 
Colton 
Colusa 
(*ompton 
Contra  Costa  (.'ounty 

Shore  Towns 
Corcoran 
Corona 
Crockett 
Decoto 
Dillon   Beach 


Dlnuba 

Dixon 

Downieville 

East  Bay  Cities 

El  Centro 

Eldridge 

Elk 

Elk   Grove 

El  Monte 

El   Portal 

Elsinore 

Eugelmine 

Escalon 

l^yscondido 

Eureka 

Exeter 

Fairfax 

Fallen    Leaf   Lodge 

Firebaugh 

Folsom 

Fort  Bragg 

Fortuna 

Fowler 

Fresno 

Friant 

Fullerton 

Gait 

(ilen  Alpine  Springs 

(ilendale 

(i  rimes 

'   'ovelaud 

(Uiasti 

(iustine 

JIamnion<l 

Ilammonton 

Ilauford 

Hay  ward 

llayward  Heath 

Ilealdsburg 

Hemet 

Highlands 

Hobart   Mills 

Ilollister 

Holtville 

Huntington   Lake 

Imperial 

Irvington 


Isletou 

Jackson 

Jamestown 

Japanese  Camp 

Keene 

Kennett 

Kingsburg 

Lakeport 

Lincoln 

Linda   Vista 

Lindsay 

Livermore 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

lios   Alamitos 

Los   Angeles 

Ia)s  Banos 

Los  (4a*^os 

^ladera 

Manor 

Manteca 

March  I^^eld 

Marj'sville 

Mayfield 

Mendocino 

Menlo  Park 

Mercetl 

Merced  Falls 

Miramar  Beach 

Modesto 

Mountain  View 

Napa 

National  City 

Newman 

Newport  Beach 

Niland 

Oakdale 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ontario 

Orange 

Oroville 

Pacific  Grove 

Palmdale 

Palo  Alto 

Parlier 

Pasadena 


i;>j 
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I'Aiiff   \io',>%  S4n  F«rBaBd»  Soath  San 

P#^'^  -n.*  San  Knnciseo  Stanford  UniTefiity 

PiLv.-  .San  Gabriel  St.  Hdena 

Fi"«s.nr  Sanger  Stockton 

I'>  '•-r..   »•  San  Jf** 

I'>^-*ir-'..r.  San   Lai*  C>bi*po 

!':>::.•  •.*„  San  Pablo  Snnol 

pf.rt  <  '•^'^  San  Pedro 

Port#-r\ii>  San  Rafael 

<^i^iri' y  Santa  .Vna 

K*^l<!.ns  Santa  Barbara  Tulare 

\it^\,\wU  Santa  Clara  Tnrlock 

ICMi..ri<|.»  Santa  Cms  ndak 

\if<\A4itit\  ("\\\  Santa  Maria  VacariUe 

HtH-iV,*'\  Santa  Monica  Vallejo 

K'pn -^H  Santa  Paula  Ventnra 

Kio  Vi^ta  Santa  Rosa  Visalia 

ItiviT^M-  Saratoipi  Walnut  Creek 

K<x:kw*II  Sawtelie  WatsonTiHe 

U*kI»'o  Scotia  Wawooa 

lUf^t-yiWf  Seal  Beach  Weed 

Kc^  Selma  Wliittier 

Sn^ranifuto  Sierra  City  Willita 

Salinas  Siason  Winters 

Samoa  Sonoma  Yoeemite 

San  ]t«-maniino  Sonora  Yountrille 

San   I>i«*2o  Soqnel  Yuba  City 

San   ]>imaK  South  Palo  Alto  Yuma,  Ariz. 

In  the  lal)on^to^i«^s  the  bureau  has  analyzed  water  and  sewage  for 
KJiiiitJirv  purposi^s  and  made  reports  thereon,  as  follows: 

Water. 

Ha<ti  riolo;;ical  <>\umiuatiou«< 7^15 

Partial   <'hcn)i<al   examinations 7,021 

Minora!   analyn^'K   34 

Sanitar>-  chemical  examinations 140 

MicroH^opic  examinationB 117 

S|M'cial   hacteriolopi<'al  examinations 15 

Haeferiolo^ical  examination  of  ice 2 

Sewage. 

Hncteriolo;:ical  examinations 243 

Clieniicai  examinatiouH 17 

Trade  Wastes. 

('IiemitJiI  examinations  __    17 

SpeciaL 

Meclianical  examinations  of  filter  sand 9 

Kxamination  of  filter  ahim 1 

Kxaminations  of  sludge 2 

Ha(!terioIoKical  examinations  of  swimming  pools 3 

Special    examinations   3 

Total    14,W5 
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Forty-three  communities  now  have  their  supplies  examined  regularly 
by  the  laboratories,  listed  as  follows : 


Antloch 

Fresno 

Merced 

San  Dimas 

AzuBa 

Glendale 

Merced  Falls 

San  Jose 

Calexico 

Grass  Valley 

National  City 

Santa  Cruz 

Calipatria 

Ilemet 

Niland 

Santa  Paula 

Calls  t(^r& 

Hercules 

Ontario 

Santa  Rosa 

Dixon 

Kennett 

Oroville 

Sonora 

El  Oentro 

Livermore 

Petaluma 

Ukiah 

Elscondido 

Lompoc 

Pittsburg 

Ventura 

Eureka 

Los  Angeles 

Redding 

Weaverville 

Folsom 

Los  Banos 

Richmond 

"Westwood 

Folsotn  Prison 

Menio  Park 

Roseville 

About  12,000  letters  have  been  written  in  the  past  twc>  years  and 
papers  were  prepared  as  follows:  ** Chlorine  Treatment  of  Water," 
*'Safe  Water  on  Outing  Trips,''  **Some  Control  Measures  for  Warm 
Weather  Typhoid  Fever  in  California,''  ** Remarks  on  Sanitary  Swim- 
ming Pools"  and  **Some  Observations  on  Tests  for  B.  Coli." 

Two  new  pamphlets  have  been  issued,  entitled:  ^^Contamination  of 
Well  Water  Supplies"  and  ** Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the 
Preparation  and  Submission  of  Plans  and  Reports  on  Sewerage  Sys- 
tems and  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Water  Supply  and  Water  Purification 
Works."  A  second  revised  edition  has  been  issued  on  two  former 
bulletins,  as  follows:  ** Sanitation  in  the  Mountains"  and  ** Sewage 
Disposal  for  Isolated  Residences." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

K.   J.   Lba,  M.S.,  Director. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  herewith  siibmittfid. 
is  the  sixth  biennial  report  of  this  bureau  and  covers  the  period  from 
July  1.  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 

The  work  of  this  department  includes  the  inspection  and  examinatiwi 
of  foods  and  drujrs.  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Califor- 
nia Pure  Foods  and  Drugs  Acts;  the  inspection  of  cold  storage  plants 
and  the  products  contained  therein;  the  sanitarj-  inspection  of  food 
producintr  establishments  and  the  inspection  and  examination  of  food 
and  other  supplies  furnished  to  state  institutions.  During  the  last 
year,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  has  co-operated  quite 
extensively  with  the  T.  S.  Food  Administration  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  in  their  work  conccniing  war  regulations  on  foods. 

During  the  biennial  period.  3,7(X>  official  samples  of  foods  and  drugs 
were  collected  and  analyzed.  Of  this  number.  2,210  samples  were  adul- 
terated or  mislabeled  within  the  meaning  of  the  California  pure  foods 
or  drugs  acts. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases  were  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  for  action;  of  this  number,  1,327  cases  were 
referred  to  district  attorneys  for  prosecution.  The  cases  which  were 
not  referred  for  prosecution  were  either  corrected,  before  the  hearing 
held  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  they  consisted  of  minor  matters 
which  were  readily  corrected  ^^-ithout  court  action.  Of  the  1,327  cases 
referred  for  prosecution,  730  were  found  guilt>'.  The  remaining  597 
cases  are  accounted  for  as  follows:  In  many  instances  several  cases 
were  referred  against  the  same  dealer,  but  when  they  came  to  court 
action  was  taken  on  only  one  case  and  the  others  were  dismissed-  More 
than  200  cases  have  not  as  yet  been  tried.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
defendants  in  these  ea.ses  have  been  acquitted. 

The  fines  for  the  biennial  period  amounted  to  $9,363. 

The  cold  storage  work  involves  the  inspection  of  44  cold  storage 
plants  in  this  state,  in  order  to  determine  their  fitness  for  the  storage  of 
food  materials,  and  also  the  inspection  of  the  foods  which  are  stored 
therein.  Practically  all  of  the  storage  plants  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  foods.  At  frequent 
intervals  various  foods  are  found  in  cold  storage  plants  which  are  not 
suitable  for  human  consumption,  but  the  total  amount  of  such  unfit 
food  is  relatively  small  when  compared  to  the  amount  handled  by  cold 
storage  plants. 

A  larire  amoiuit  of  time  has  l)een  devoted  to  the  sanitary  inspection 
of  stores,  shops  and  food  producing  establishments.  Many  of  the  sum- 
mer dairy  camps  in  the  mountains  have  also  been  inspected.  These 
dairits  usually  provide  the  least  possible  amount  of  equipment  and 
many  of  their  m<'thods  are  extremely  crude.  For  instance,  several 
dairies  were  foiuul  which  made  a  practice  of  milking  in  small  filthy 
corrals,  using  open  pails,  and  instead  of  carrying  the  milk  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  to  the  separator,  it  was  pii>ed  through  a  three-quarter 
inch  gas  pipe.  Tiie  examination  of  some  of  this  pipe  showed  a  coating 
of  rotten  nn'lk  ai>out  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness  for  the  entire  length 
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ft 

of  the  pipe.  The  pipes  were  never  tlioronghly  cleaned  and  rarely  ever 
cleaned  at  all.  Many  of  such  dairymen  had  complained  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  shipping  milk  down  to  the  larger  cities  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. After  their  errors  were  pointed  out,  and  corrected,  they  had  no 
further  trouble.  Many  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the 
regular  dairies  in  the  valleys  of  the  state,  as  a  result  of  instructions 
and  recommendations  of  the  inspectors  of  this  department. 

The  system  of  examination  of  supplies  for  state  institutions,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Board  of  Control,  has  continued  to  give  good  results 
in  keeping  up  the  quality  of  food  and  other  supplies  delivered  to  the 
institutions.  Deliveries  of  material  which  did  not  conform  to  specifica- 
tions have  frequently  been  rejected  after  examination  and  analysis  by 
this  bureau.  The  mere  fact  that  a  system  of  inspection  and  exami- 
nation is  in  effect  undoubtedly  prevents  to  a  considerable  extent, 
unscrupulous  dealers  from  attempting  to  supply  inferior  goods. 

The  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  Act,  passed  by  the  legislature  at 
the  last  session,  giving  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  authority  to 
seize  and  quarantine  decomposed  and  unfit  food,  wherever  found  has 
been  of  wonderful  assistance  in  preventing  the  sale  of  much  bad 
material.  Before  this  amendment  was  passed,  it  frequently  required  a 
number  of  weeks  to  obtain  judgment  against  bad  goods  in  order  to 
destroy  them,  and  in  the  meantime  the  material  was  usually  sold  or 
disposed  of,  so  that  no  action  could  be  taken  on  the  goods  themselves. 

The  bureau  has  co-operated  with  several  commercial  associations, 
women's  clubs  and  educational  institutions  in  giving  lectures  on  the 
particular  features  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  which  were  of  especial 
interest  to  them. 

The'  California  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  California  Retail 
Grocers  Association  and  the  California  Master  Bakers  Association 
deserve  special  mention.  These  organizations  stand  for  pure,  whole- 
some food  products  and  they  are  a  great  source  of  assistance  in  enforc- 
ing the  California  pure  food  laws. 

A  number  of  newspapers  in  the  state  assist  the  work  of  this  bureau 
in  publishing  articles  concerning  violations  of  the  food  and  drug  laws. 
Such  publicity  is  of  great  educational  value.  It  aids  honest  dealers 
and  some  careless  ones,  by  calling  their  attention  to  certain  violations 
they  may  be  committing  themselves.  The  wilful  violators  are  fre- 
quently checked  by  the  publicity  and  the  information  is  of  value  to  the 
general  public,  as  it  attracts  attention  to  many  articles  which  are 
either  adulterated  or  mislabeled,  thereby  enabling  the  consumer  to  be 
more  discriminating. 

The  police  and  justice  courts  of  the  state  which  have  handled  the  food 
and  drug  cases  of  this  department,  have,  generally  speaking,  given 
excellent  assistance.  Occasionally  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion, owing  to  political  influence,  hut  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare. 

Gradual  improvement  is  still  being  made  in  the  labeling  of  food 
and  drug  products.  The  quality  of  canned  goods  and  manufactured 
foods  appear  also  to  be  improving.  The  majority  of  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  seem  anxious  to  have  their  stocks  entirely  free  from 
criticism  and  usually  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  defects  in  order 
to  obtain  desired  results.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  food  and 
drug  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  persist  in  their  endeavors  to  evade 
the  food  and  drug  laws. 


1917. 

None. 

1917. 

jA'gill—     10. 

1917. 

l^offal,  nono 
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Our  forw*  of  seven  inspectors  is  not  large  enough  to  handle  the 
important  problems  of  this  department.  There  are  many  times  when 
we  could  use  a  force  four  or  five  times  as  large.  This  is  especially  tme 
during  the  season  for  the  canning  of  tomato  products  and  the  drying 
of  fruits. 

OFFICIAL  SAMPLES— FOODS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 
For  the   Fiscal   Years   Ending  June  30,   1917.   and  June  30,  1918. 
1917.                                                          Beverages.                                                         1918. 
lA'Ka\  -.33.       nieRal   .   21.      Total ..-54        [        Logal___   6.       niegai.— 22.      Total S2 

The  abdvf  boveraKen  conslstt'd  of  eider,  ginger  ale,  fruit  juices,  orangeade.  Iron 
l>err  an<l  a  variety  of  soda  waters.  The  principal  violations  included  the  use  of  arti- 
iltlal  flavors  and  colors  in  the  soda  waters:  capsicum  In  the  ginger  ale,  without  the 
fart  being  declared  in  the  label;  and  the  manufacture  of  imitation  cider,  fruit  juices 
and  orangeade. 

The  sale  of  imitation  orangeade  as  a  genuine  article  has  been  very  extensive 
during  the  past  two  years  ;  it  has  been  dispensed  from  large  Inverted  bottles,  with 
rooler  underneath.  At  this  writing,  tlie  labels  have  bt'cn  corrected  to  read  "Imitation 
Orangeade." 

Bouillon  Cubes.  1918. 

I       Legal. __  1.     Total 1 

Bread.  1918. 

Illegal--   25.      Total___36        |        Legal...   3.      Illegal-—   6.      Totid...  9 

Bread   Improver.  1918. 

Illegal—-  1.     Total...  1       |  None. 

Fourteen  samples  of  illegal  gluten  bread  were  deficient  in  gluten;  the  remaining 
illegal  samples  consisted  of  malted  millc  bread,  butter  bread,  rice  bread  and  potato 
produces,  all  of  which  contained  substitute  products. 

The  package  containing  the  Bread  Improver  bore  false  statements  regarding  Il» 
merits. 

1917.  BiUter.  1918. 

Legal   —   5.       Illegal    .,   4.      Total.  __  9        |        Lt»gal—   6.      Illegal..-    1.      Total 7 

The  illegal  samples  were  rancid,  moldy  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

1917.  Butter  Fat.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total.—  1 

This  sample  consisted  of  beef  fat. 

1917.  Cereals.  1918. 

Legal 1.     Illegal,   none.     Total 1        |       Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total---  1 

The  illegal  sample  consisted  of  decomposed  commeal. 

1917.                                                          Cheese.  1918. 

Ivcgal--.     1.      Illegal,    none.     Total 1        |       Legal—  3.      Illegal 3.  Total-—  < 

One  illegal  .sample  was  mislabeled;  two  consisted  of  rancid  and  decomposed 
Jack  Cheese. 

1917.  Chocolate  and  Cocoa.  1915. 

I^egal—  5.      Illegal.    _   8.      Total.. .13        |       Legal—   2.      Illegal— 15.      Total— -1' 

The  illegal  samples  of  chocolate  were  deficient  in  fat ;  some  contained  excessive 
I  otoa  shells ;  some  contained  sugar  without  indicating  this  fact  on  the  label ;  other* 
eonsisted  of   cocoa,   but  were   labeled   "chocolate." 

1917.  Cocoa  Substitute.  I91S. 

Li'gal-.-  1.      Illegal,   none.     Total.. _   1        |  None. 

1917.  Cocoanut.  1918. 

Legal---  1.      Illegal,   none.      Total—   1        j  None. 

19-  Coffee.  1918. 

Legt*  -   27.      Total... 32       |       Legal—.   1.      Illegal 8.      Total—  ' 

latlon  found  in  coflTee  consisted  In  substituting  chicory  In  pa^ 
a  iples  contained  roasted  cental  and  dried  fnilt  pulp. 
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1917.  Coffee  Mixtvrc.  1918. 

Lt'gjil-__  1.      Illegal,    nono.      Total—.   1        |       I^Kal_--   1.      lllegaU,-   1.      Total..-   2 
The  illegal  sample  contained  no  coffee. 

1917.  Condiments.  1918. 

Ijes&\ 78.      Illegal___69.      Total— 147       |       Legal.— 44.      Illegal— .87.      Total— 131 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  prepared  mustard,  mustard  pickles,  sour  piclcles, 
relishes,  chill  sauce,  miscellaneous  sauces,  and  tomato  catsup.  The  illegal  mustard 
samples  were  deficient  In  mustard  and  artificially  colored  with  turmeric,  whereby 
inferiority  was  concealed ;  the  other  illegal  condiments  consisted  wholly  or  in  part  of 
decomposed  vegetable  substance. 

1917.  Confectionery.  1918. 

L.egal.__27.      Illegal—  6.      Total— _33       |       Legal—.  8.      IilegaJ-__23.      Total. ..31 

One  sample  labeled  and  sold  as  "licorice"  consisted  of  flour,  molasses  and  artificial 
color  with  less  than  1  per  cent  of  licorice ;  three  samples  of  maple  sugar  were  adul- 
terated with  brown  sugar  and  imitation  maple  flavor;  the  other  violations  consisted 
of  the  use  of  artificial  flavor  and  artificial  color  In  Imitation  of  natural  products. 

1917.  Crackers.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.     Total— _   1       |  None. 

1917.  .  Cream.  1918. 

Legal-.-   1.      Hlogal— _  2.      Total—  3       I       Legal--.20.      Illegal...  5.      Total... 25 

Three  samples  were  deficient  in  fat ;  two  samples  contained  excessive  sediment, 
dirt,  etc.,  and  two  .Kjimples  were  Imth  deficient  In  fat  and  contained  excessive  .sediment. 

1917.                                                     Cream   of   Tartar.  191S. 

l^gal 2.      Illegal,    none.      Total 2        |  None. 

1917.  Eggs.  1918. 

Legal— .12.      Illegal__105.      Total— 117        I        Legal.   _   8.      Illegal— 44.      Total.. ._ 52 
The  illegal  samples  of  eggs  were  stale,  putrid,   filthy  and  decomposed. 

1917.  Egg  Albumin. 

None.  I       Legal,   none.     Illegal 1. 

This  sample  was  decompo.sed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

1917.  Egg   Whites. 

None.  I       Legal 1.      Illegal 3. 

The  illegal  samples  were  decompo.sed  and  filthy. 

1917.  Egg,  Dried. 

None.  I       Legal 11.      Illegal 1. 

The  illegal  .sample  was  decompo.sed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

1917.  Egg    Substitutes.  1918. 

I-egal,  none.     Illegal.-.   7.     Total...   7        1       Legal...   8.     Illegal. __  23.     Total. ..31 

These  egg  substitutes  included  fourteen  varieties  of  preparations  composed  largely 
of  starch  ;  the  majority  contained  a  small  percentage  of  dried  skimmed  milk  and  arti- 
ficial color;  a  few  contained  a  very  small  percentage  of  dried  egg  or  dried  egg  yolk. 
None  of  these  materials  has  the  food  value  nor  the  cooking  value  of  eggs ;  they  are 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  four  to  seven  times  the  actual  value  of  the  material. 
The  lab<-ls  on  the  packages  usually  contain  exaggerated  statements,  such  as:  "The 
contents  of  this  package  (four  oz.)  is  equal  to  36  eggs."  The  directions  usually 
indicate  that  a  teaspoonful  or  part  of  a  teaspoonful  Is  equivalent  to  an  egg  In  ordinary 
recipes. 

1917.  Extracts.  1918. 

Legal. -.30.      Illegal___43.      Total___73        |        Legal. .28.      Illegal. ._24.      Total..  _52 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  ginger,  lemon,  orange,  peach,  peppermint,  rasp- 
berry, strawberry  and  vanilla  ;  these  .samples  were  rlther  sub-standard  or  consisted 
of  imitation  products. 

1917.  Feed.  1918. 

I-^gal 1.      Illegal.-      1.      Total..     2        |       Legal 8.      Illegal,    none.      TotaL..   8 

The  illegal  sample  consisted  of  rlco  middlings  containing  excessive  mineral  matter. 


1918. 

Total. 

_   1 

1918. 

Total 

4 

1918. 

Total  __ 

12 
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1917.  •  Fiah  and  Opatera,  Canned.  1»15- 

l^Kul   —34.       llleKaK-.:iO.       Total--_64        |        Legal.— 24.       Illegal— 49.      Total— 7? 

The  AhIi  HupmleM  InrludocI  rannod  coil,  crab,  herring,  salmon,  oysters,  sardln**. 
tuna  and  tlsli  BaiisaKo,  The  illef^al  Mjimplos  were  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 

1917.  Flour.  191S- 

I^RaU>-   7.      Illegal-—   4.      Total___ll        |       Legal— _  2.      Illegal—  2.     Total—  4 
The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  sub-standard  gluten  and  graham  flours. 

1917.  Fruita.  1918- 

l^gal-.-   4.      Illegal--.  9.      Total---13       |       Legal.. .10.      lUegal— .10.     Total — tH 

The  fruit  samples  consisted  of  currants,  figs,  raspberries,  strawberries,  orang». 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  prunes  and  raisins.  The  illegal  samples,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  the  oranges,  consisted  of  moldy,  fermented  or  decomposed  fruit;  the  oranges  w'ere 
mislabeled   as  to   variety,   inferior  stock  being  sold  as  a  better  grade. 

1917.  Gelatine.  191S. 

Legal  _     7.      Illegal  —  9.      Total. _. 16        |       Legal...   1.      Illegal... 18.      Total — 1> 

The  Illegal  samples  consisted  of  gelatine  containing  excessive  zinc,  arsenic,  copper 
or  glue. 

1917.  Gum  Scrap.  1918. 

Legal,    none.      Illegal      .   1.      Total...   1        ]  Non<', 

This  .Mamr)le  was  filthy  and   unfit   for  human  consumption. 

1917.  Honey.  1918. 

Legal...    2.       Illegal,    none.      Total   ._    2        |        I>»gal    _ .    6.      IllegaL..   3.      Total---  » 
The  illegal  samples  contained  sugar. 

1917.  Ice  Cream.  1918. 

Legal..    34.      Illegal. -.10.      Total.    .44        |        Legal___28.      IllegaL..   8.      Total--3« 

The  illegal  samples  were  made  from  decomposed  products;  deficient  in  fat;  or 
artificially  colored  and  fiavored  In  Imitation  of  natural  products. 

1917.  Icinff.  1918. 

Legal-.-   2.      Illegal,  none.      Total...   2        |  None. 

1917.  Jclliea  and  Jaina.  1918. 

Legal   __   9.      Illegal         8.      Total___17        |        Legal. __12.      Illegal. ._  8.      TotaL-20 

Some  of  the  illegal  samples  consisted  of  decomposed  material  and  some  consisted 
of  artificially  colored  substitute  products.  In  most  cases  apple  stock  was  substituted 
for  more  expensive  fruits.  A  few  of  the  siimples  consisted  of  so-called  bakers*  jelly, 
composed  of  cornstarch  base  with  artificial  flavor  and  color,  added  citric  arid  for 
flavor  and  phosphoric  acid  as  a  (Hiagulator. 

1917.                                                      Jelly  Powder.  1918. 

Legal. __   1.      Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                        iMrd  and  Lard  Compounds.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,  none.      Total..  .   1        |        Legal 4.      Illegal,  none.     Total —  < 

1917.  Liquors.  1918. 

Legal   ._44.      Illegal. .256.      Total. .300        |        Legal.  — 20.       niegal..287.      ToUL.32« 

The  adiUterated  Hquors  consisted  of  absinthe.  Amer  Picon,  beer,  brandy,  cordials. 
Fernet- Hranca,  Gllka-Kummel,  gins,  Pisco,  rum,  vermouth,  whiskey  and  wine.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  violations  consisted  in  substitutions  of  cheaper  and  Inferior  liquor 
for  genuine  and  well-known  brands. 

1917.  Meats.  191S. 

Lesal.-_4S.       lllegal___63.      TotaL.lll        !       Legal— .30.       Illegal 61.      ToUl — 91 

Tl»e  meat  samples  consisted  of  bologna  sausage.  i>ork  sausage,  chopped  ineftt 
1  Hamburger)  sausage,  frankfurters,  ham  compound,  dried  beef,  corned  beef  and  fresh 
beef.  The  bologna,  frankfurter  and  sausage  samples  contained  cereals,  which  w*re 
not  proDorlv  declared  on  the  label  or  by  a  suitable  sign.  The  chopped  meats  contained 
sulf'  prohibited  prt^«*ervatlve.     Some  of  the  frankfurters  contained  artifidaJ 

CO'  rated   the  meat.     The  dried   beef  samples  were  In  gtass  jars  with 

t'  Ive   Investiifation    of    this  class   of  material   showed   that  the  jars 

e  retailers*  shelves  for  a  period  varying  from  one  month  to  more 
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thiin  twelve  montliH,  and  is  usually  not  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  tor  more 
tlian  three  months;  many  of  the  samples  contahiod  excessive  bacteria  and  a  number 
i*-ere  moldy,  and  in  some  cases  the  meat  had  a  decided  taint.  After  a  general  dlscus- 
silon  of  this  subject,  the  State  Board  of  Health  passed  a  resolution  disapproving  of 
tlie   packing:  of  sliced  dried  beef  In  glass  containers. 

The  fresh  meat  sample  was  from  a  tubercular  cow.  In  this  case  an  attempt  had 
l>«*en  made  to  remove  all  of  the  tubercular  glands;  however,  considerable  evidence  of 
their  existence  still  remained.  The  dealer  who  was  responsible  for  slaughtering  and 
a.ttemptlng  to  trim  this  tubercular  cow  was  convicted  by  a  jury  and  fined  $500. 

1917.  Milk.  1918. 

Le«al._49.       Illegal— 107.       Total— 156        |       Legal_-_80.      Illegal— _43.       Total--143 

The  Illegal  samples  consisted  largely  of  dirty  milk,  high  in  bacteria,  some  samples 
were  deficient  In  fat,  and  a  very  few  had  been  watered. 

1917.  Milk,  Condensed.  1918. 

Legal— _13.      Illegal— _25.      Total— .38       |       Legal.--  6.      Illegal—.  3.      Total—.  9 

A  large  proportion  of  the  illegal  condensed  milk  contained  excessive  bacteria  and 
consisted  of  Tulip  brand  condensed  skimmed  milk  and  Velvet  brand  condensed 
skimmed  milk;  the  sale  of  these  two  brands  of  milk  was  .*<topped  in  this  state. 

1917.  Milk,  Malted.  1918. 

Legal,  none.      Illegal—  6.      Total.—  6       I  None. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  brands  wliich  had  l)oen  .substituted  for  other 
brands. 

1917.  Molaaaes.  1918. 

I^gal___    1.       Illegal—   3.       Total...    4        |        Legal__    Ifi.       Illegal- .    2r».       Total..    11 

The  illegal  samples  of  molasses  consisted  of  low-grade  molasse.s,  containing  exces- 
sive mineral  matter  and  Impurities. 

1917.  Nuts   and   Nut    Meats.  1918. 

Legal.—   1.      Illegal. ._13.      Total--_14       |        I^gal...   2.      Illegal— -12.      Total___14 
The  Illegal  samples  consisted  of  rancid,  wormy,  moldy  and  decomposed  material. 

1917.                                                            Nut  Paste.                                                        1918. 
None.  I       Legal   _.    3.      Illegal,  none.      Total 3 

1917.  Oleomargarine.  1918. 

I^gal— _   1.      Illegal...   1.      Total—.   2        |        I^gal...   1.      Illegal  —  .   1.      Total. __   2 
The  illeg.'il  samples  were  rancid  and  decompo.sed. 

1917.  Oils.  1918. 

Ivegal__-  7.      Illegal...   5.      Total___12        I        Legal.. _   6.      Illegal-..  4.      Total...  10 

Two  Illegal  samples  consisted  of  cottonseed  oil  substituted  for  olive  oil  ;  the  other 
illegal  sjtmples  were  decompo.sed.  rancid  or  contained  dirty  material. 

I'Jl'*-  Pastes,  Alimentary.  1918. 

Legal-. .13.      Illegal. __   6.      Total. __19        |        Legal...   7.      Illegal— .20.      Total.__27 

Most  of  the  illegal  alimentary  pastes  consisted  of  egg  noodles  which  were  deficient 
in  egg;  some  contained  practically  no  egg  at  all;  the  other  violations  consisted  in  the 
Kale  of  wormy  noodles,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc. 

1917.  Pastry  and  Pastry  Filler.  1918. 

r>^gal— .  7.      Illegal...  11.      Total.. .18        |       Legal...  6.      lllegal._-ll.      Total... 17 

Ten  of  tlSe  Illegal  samples  consisted  of  macaroons,  in  which  eitlier  flour  or  tH>rn- 
stirch  had  been  substituted  for  macaroons ;  and  one  sample  was  pineapple  cake,  which 
was  dirty  and  decomposed,  and  in  which  apple  stock  had  been  largely  substituted  for 
pineapple;  the  remaining  Illegal  samples  consisted  of  cream  rolls  containing  no 
cream,  orange  cake,  orange  tarts  and  orange  sticks,  artificially  colored  and  rtavoretl 
In  imltiitlon  of  orange,  and  pies  and  shortcake  made  from  dirty  and  filthy  material. 

1917.  Pork   and    Beans.  1918. 

Legal—-   1.      Illegal...   3.      Total...  4        |  None. 

The  Illegal  samples  consisted  principally  of  soya  beans,  with  a  ver>'  small  amount 
of  pork. 

1917.  Poultry.  1918 

^one.  I       Legal,  none.      Illegal—  2.      Total.. _   2 

The.se  Illegal  .samples  consisted  of  decompo.sed  chicken. 
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IVK  S^ir^*.  1511 

I>^ir.il        31.      I.I-k;.I.._  r      Tm:_._4#  l>«al.._S7.      me«ad.__l>.      Total — :« 

T^  *-  i;!*-5r  il  -^t.T.ri*-*  "•r. ».•***!  ^-f  *K-/>-<3 posed  .ird  nx^My  aUspsce :  BJbce  eotnpoi«J 
rirr.'^'  ♦*r.'.r».>  of  B^^rc"  '  y  rr.  s  -.  fr.ii  c:ake  sps*-**  compoaed  of  «xtuu>st«d  sr*c<*  **^ 
•If/,  >-  r»-f\.j*e:  rr.^Mtr*!.  :^^*^  f' r.tair.rng  5*  per  ceot  c«t«a1.  aikd  otbers  eutored  with 
t'>rrr.*-r,^  :  R.-o'^r.^l  Wk^^Ic  t*^'T'*'T  '  onLiinin^  d*"--oinpoe*d  neg'etable  and  antma!  matte'. 
-«n<J   I-/ *Ur>'   f  or.*i:rr.*  r  •«   '-(•••"♦.I'mnif   bran   ard   other   foreiirn 


Sftn*-.  Le«al_..   5,      niegal...  9.       Toial — I- 

Tn*r   i:i»K.il   '«;trr.i'l»  *   fonK.jkf-l   of   brown   sugar  c<mt.iinins  imiLation  iiupl«  (Uror. 

I ''1 7.  ^j^'Tup^,  FowataMt.  191S. 

I>K.il    -    n.      Ilb-KaJ._  24.      Total 3»  I^egal «.      niefpU_-lS.      Total — 15 

Th*-  lll^-sa]  »anipl»^«  r-imfiintf*}  of  syrups  with  artificial  flavor  and  color  in  imitation 
of    naturnl    pro'JtJctj*. 

11*17.  Syrup;    Table.  1»1»- 

I>-jf;il,..   3.      Illegal...  13.      TotaI__.16  I>sal_._2<.      Illegal 37.      Total — «i 

Nln^-tffn  of  thn  ilbgal  )«yrups  consisted  largely  of  cane  sugar,  or  cane  sugar  and 
Kitjfofw.  wlKr**'iii  ih#-y  w#*r**  laV>el«^  and  sold  as  pure  maple  syrup;  the  other  fllegil 
>-ynjpM  wer*-  laV>^l»d  to  lndi'at#*  that  they  contained  more  maple  syrup  than  was 
i\*  tually  pr**8*-nt. 

If*  17.  Tea.  1918. 

I>->c.j1      .    1.      Ilb'Kal,   nonp.      Total___   1        j  Noo« 

KM  7.  Vegetables.  1»1S. 

l^-K-il-.-CS.      IIIe>?al.__26.      Total___94        ;        Legal. ..92.      niegal-_110.      Total--2''- 

The  illf'gal  v«'gptable  sample«  consisted  of  dried  and  canned  beans,  sauerkraut, 
Hplnach,  canned  ix*as,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products.  The  canned  peas  contained  » 
coloring  matt*-r  (copper  Bulfate>  which  Is  not  permitted  In  foods;  the  other  Illegal 
KiimpU'S  conxifftfd  wholly  or  in  part  of  filthy,  decomposed  vegetable  substance  B>' 
far  th^  majority  of  thf  samples  under  this  head  were  tomato  puree  and  tomato  pa»te; 
ihpy  were  largely  collar teil  toward  the  end  of  the  canning  s^iaon,  and  were  ina<te 
from  moldy  and  decomposed  stock. 

1917.  Vegetable  Compounds.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal,  none.     Illegal 7.     Total—-  • 

T\wHe  Hamples  con-Hlsted  of  filthy  and  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  substaiK^'- 

1917.  Vineffor,  1915. 

U'sraL   _34.      Illegal---  9.      Total__-43       |       Legal_-_63.      Hlegal— _18.      Total— ^^ 

The  illegal  Biimples  contained  added  water  or  consisted  of  compounds  made  from 
affile  acid  as  a  base  and  other  materials  used  to  Imitate  genuine  vinegars. 

1917.  Waters,  Mineral.  1918- 

Legal-.-   1.      Illegal---  1.      Total-..  2        |       Legal— _15.      Illegal-..  1.      Total— I* 

The  labels  of  the  illegal  samples  contained  false  and  fraudulent  statements  as  ^^ 
their  therapeutic  properties. 
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UNOFFICIAL  SAMPLES— FOODS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918. 

1917.                                                      Beverages.  1918. 

Le&a-I 7.      inefiral___  3.     Total___10       |       Legal...   1.  Illegal,  none.     Total..-  1 

1917.    ■                                                     Bread.  1918. 

I>^gal,   none.     Illegal— _  2.     Total—  2       |       Legal— 14.  Illegal,  none.     Total___14 

1917.                                                          Butter.  1918. 

L<^gal,   none.      Illegal...   1.     Total...  1       |       Legal.. _  1.  Illegal,  none.     Total. ._  1 

1917.                                                         Cheese.  1918. 

I^sal 1.      Illegal—.   1.      Total—.  2       |       Legal...  3.  Illegal,  none.      Total—.  3 

1917.                                                        Chocolate.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal..  .16.      Total..  _17       |  None. 

1917.                                                       Cocoanut.  1918. 

Legal...   1.      Illegal.. _  3.      Total...  4        |       Legal,  none.  Illegal...  2.      Total...  2 

1917.                                                           Coffee.  1918. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,  none.      Total 1        |  None. 

1917.                                                     Condiments.  1918. 

Legal—.  5.      Illegal.__16.      Total__.21        |       Legal___25.  Illegal.. _28.      Total„.53 

1917.                                                   Confectionery.  1918. 

Legal 2.      Illegal,  none.      Total 2        |       Legal...  4.      Illegal 2.      Total 6 

1917.                                                            Cream.  1918. 

Legal 4.     Illegal,  none.     Total 4        |       Legal 1.  Illegal,  none.     Total 1 

1917.                                                         Eggs.  1918. 

Legal 5.      Illegal 1.      Total 5       |  None. 

1917.                                       Egg  Whites  and  Dried  Egg.  1918. 

Legal...  1.      Illegal...   1.      Total—.  2        |       Legal...  2.  Illegal...  4.      Total. ..  6 

1917.                                                 Egg  Substitutes.  1918. 

Legal,  none.      Illegal. ._   1.      Total...   1        |       Legal...  8.  Illegal.. _10.      Total_._l8 

.     1917.                                                         Extracts.  1918. 

Legal.—  2.     Illegal...  2.     Total...  4         I         Legal...  3.  Illegal..-  1.     Total...  4 

1917.                                                     Fish,  Canned.  1918. 

Legal— .11.     Illegal— .16.     Total.. .26.         |         Legal.--17.  Illegal-.-38.     Total...55 

1917.                                                        Fish,  Fresh.  1918. 

Legal 1.     Illegal.-.  1.     Total—  1          I  None. 

1917.                                                              FloMr.  1918. 

Legal.. .17.     Illegal,  none.     Total_--17         |         Legal__-14.  Illegal.. _  4.     Total___18 

1917.                                                             Fruit.  1918. 

Legal... 12.     Illegal...  6.     Total.. .18         |         Legal...  8.  Illegal...  3.     Total.. .11 

1917.                                                          Gelatine.  1918. 

Legal.. _   8.     Illegal„.12.     Total— .20         |         Legal...  6.  Illegal.._10.     Total. ._16 

1917.                                     Ice  Cream,  Ice  Cream   Filler.  1918. 

Legal...  7.     Illegal...   1.     Total...  8        |        Legal...  2.  Illegal,  none.     Total— _  2 

1917.                                                          Iceine.  1918. 

Legal 2.     Illegal,  none.     Total 2        |  None. 

1917.                                               Jellies  and  Jams.  1918. 

Legal — 10.     Illegal-.-  6.     Total.._16         1         Legal...  3.  Illegal...   1.     Total...  4 

lo-soeas 
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JWI7.  lAirti  and   Lard  Cotnpoumls.  isiv. 

•-^'K'^l           I-  Mh'Kal.  iioiM'.     Total    .      1          I          f^Kal--.    I.  JIUi^ul.   .   n.      T<HaI--     > 

1»17.  Liquora.  15  IS. 

U'KuI_--2H.  Illegiil..      4.     TotaL-33          |          I^wal___66.  llleira!-^  i.     TotaJ-.-Tl 

1917.  Meat:  -    1»1». 

I^Kal...  2.  JlIepfaL-   12.     TotaL__14         I         I^gal-..  5.  Illegal—.  9.     Total..- 14 

1917.  Milk.  1»1S, 

I^KhL..   4.  Illejcal.  none.     TotaI_-,4          |          Lejfal___19.  Illegal-..  1.     Total..;* 

1917.  Milk,  Condented,  191  &. 

l^'Knl--.14.  Illegal-. -39.     Total_-_r»3          1         Lejfal...   3.  Illegal...  3.     Total...* 

1917.  Milk.    Malted.  19 IS. 

I>»gal-._  3.  Illogal      .  1.     Total—.  4          |  NoiX- 

1917.  NutB,  1918. 

I^gal--.    1.  lll<*gal._   21.     Total    ..22         1         Legal... 11.  Illegal.-.U.     Total—  27 

1917.  Nut   Compounds.  1918. 

I^gal_>      1.  Illegal,  none.     Total— _  1         \         L.egal 1.     Illegal 1.    Total—-  * 

1917.  Oil9,  Edible.  1918. 

Legal ___  4.  Illegal.. _   1.     Total— .  5         |         Legal...  7.  Illegal,  none.     Total..-  * 

1917.  Olive9.  1918. 

l^gal..     2.  Illegal,  none.     Total 2        !        Legal 3.  Illegal,  none.     Total.—  5 

1917.  Pastes,  Alimentary.  1918. 

I^gal-.-   6.  Illegal,  none.     Total .__   6        |  Moo*- 

1917.  Pastry.  191S. 

None.  I       Legal—-  1.  Illegal...  2.      Total—  J 

1917.  Rice.  1918. 

Legal—.  4.  Illegal,  none.     Total 4        \                       '  Noik'. 

1917.  Salt.  1918. 

None.  1       Legal...  2.  Hlegal.—  1.      Total—  S 

.     1917.  Spice.  1918. 

Legal  —  .  6.  Illegal.-.   2.     ToL-tl...   8          I          Legal— .10.  Illegal...  2.     Total— 12 

1917.  Suffor.  1918. 

Legal.—   1.  Illegal,  none.     Total. ._  1        |        Legal—.  2.  Illegal,  none.     Total —  - 

1917.  Sugar,  Maple.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 3.  Illegal,  none.     Total.--  3 

1917.  Syrup,  Fountain.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal—.  1.  Illegal.-.  2.      Total--  ^ 

1917.  Syrup,  Table.  1918. 

I^gal_--2.  Illegal,  none.      Total...  2       |       Legal...  5.  Illegal.. _  1.      Total..-  < 

1917.  Vegetables.  1918. 

Le.gal— -19.  Illegal— -21.     Total. ..40         |         Legal — 64.  Illegal.-124.     ToUUl«« 

1917.  Vegetable  Compounds.  1918, 

Legal,  none.  Illegal...  2.      Total  —  .  2       |       Legal—.   2.  Illegal—.   2.      Total—  * 

1917.  Vinegar.  1918. 

l^gal...   3.  Illegal--   4.     Total...  7        |       Legal...   1.  Illegal-. .   2.      Total..    2     ^ 

1917.  Veg-Paraf.  1911 

I^'gal-  -   1.  Illegal,  none.     Total—.   1        |  Non* 

Tbi^  majority  of  the  unofHclal  food  samples  consisted  of  tomato  product«^  tff 
subntit  ites.  canned  fish,  gelatine,  nuts  and  nut  meats,  and  condiments.  In  geoeral 
tho  CO  nments  applied  to  the  official  samples  of  these  materials  apply  to  the  onoflk^al 
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UNOFFICIAL  SAMPLES— MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS. 

For  the  Fiscal  Yeari  Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918. 

1917.  Apricot  Pita.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 1.  Illef?al,   nono.     Total ___   1 

1917.  Colort.  1918. 

Legal 1.       Illegal 1.       Total 2        |  none 

1917.  Dextri'Maltoae.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 1.  Illegal,   none.     Total- -_   1 

1917.  Oil,  Lubricating.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 1.  Illegal,  none.     Total —   1 

1917.  Preservatives.  1918. 

Legal 2.  Illegal,   none.      Total 2       |       Legal 1.     Illegal 1.     Total___  2 

1917.  Tobacco — Cigarettes.  1918. 

Legal —  2.  Illegal,  none.      Total.—  2       |  None. 

1917.  Waste.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal 1.      Illegal,  none.     Total 1 

1917.  Water,  Potable.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal,  none.     Total 1       |       Legal__-12.     Illegal,  none.     Total 12 

1917.  Wool.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal,  none.     Total 1       |  None. 

COLD  STORAGE  SAMPLES. 

For  the  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918. 

1917.  Butter.  1918. 

Legal 4.  Illegal,  none.      Total 4        |  None. 

1917.  Cheese.  1918. 

Legal 2.  Illegal,  none.     Total 2        |        Legal___  1.      Illegal,  none.     Total 1 

1917.  Condiments.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal,  none.     Total 1        |  None. 

1917.  Eggs.  1918. 

Legal,   none.  Illegal— _ 3 8.      Totals    _ 38        !        Legal- .      1.  nilegal—.    1.     Total __      2 

1917.  Fish.  1918. 

Legal 5.      Illegal 4.      Total 10        |        L*»gal,  none.      Illegal 1.      Total--.   2 

1917.  Flour.  1918. 

Legal 3.  Illegal,   none.      Total 3        |  None. 

1917.  Fruit.  1V»18. 

Legal 7.  Illegal,  none.     Total-    .    7        |        Legal- _      1.      Illegal.   non<».      Total 1 

1917.  Meat.  1918. 

Legal---  1.  Illegal---  6.      Total— .   7        |  None. 

1917.  Milk.  1918. 

Legal 1.  Illegal---   1.      Total 2       |  None. 

1917.  Nuts.  1918. 

Legal,  none.  Illegal-.-   4.      Total__-   4        I       Legal.  __14.  Illegal,  none.     Total.-    14 

1917.  Peppers.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal---   1.  Illegal,  none.      Total-- .  1 

1917.  Poultry.  1918. 

I^gal—  1.       Illegal 4.       Total„_  5        |  None. 

1917.  Vegetables.  1918. 

Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total-,.  1       |  None. 


i 


r<^'  ¥¥J^*0¥'t    '0    y-HK    *n.7t    ».^JSl      •    IBL^T 


Un                                         A^pirtn  iA'-id  A^^t^'/^vt^f^  *  :♦:• 

Mm    |t«t««l  MM  IWIm  NtiMd'l**  'ontitlfK'^  fnliw  liHlmm, 

MM  (                                                  hUukhfrry  CifTdial,  :>:' 

I'Ih    IIIihhI  m(MM('I''  '"MmImIiwI  nf  tin  tmltntlon  prtt^iwt, 

\U\i                                                nimkherry  JtaUam.  l»ll 

l.iH'il     MMHii       IIIkmmI           I       Tllllll           1        I  Sw 
riif  IttiM  i   ttti   iltlH  MMiti|«l#i  <-<tnliiliif*fl   fniii/ltilfnt   rlafmn. 

MM  I                                                   llrllndontui,  Tr.  1»1«- 

riMMi                                                                             1       I^irul..     3.     Illegal.     nofi4».  Total---  5 

MM  (                                               rumtihor  (UtmpouwU.  19U. 

IihmI        in        llliM'il        IN        'hilMl        Ilfl        I        l^gjil__    15,       Illegal...  5.  ToUl--^" 

riM<   IIIm4mI   MMiupliM  MtMMlHtiMl  litiKi^ly  (if  cumphoriitcd  oils,  deficient  in  camphor. 

MM  I                                                        rapniv^im.  191S. 

|.H'»I          I        III.'MmI          I       'INiliil          a        I        U'gal          1.      Illegal,  none.  Total...  1 
riti<  lilt  Hill  M)nu)i|i4  ttlil  itol  rtiiirnriii  to  tl)«<  Htnrulard  of  purity. 

MM(                                                    r'riAfiMfi,   Vl,    Kxt,  1918. 

NttM»i                                                                       I       t^gnl.  none.      Illegal 2.  Total—.  * 

V\\\^   llli>M<M  ntUMiOrii  oiiit(((lu«nl  iiiorf  tluui   18  per  <*ent  of  alcohol  not  declared  on 

MM  (                                                    VtWvu  Vompoundn.  1918. 

I  \  H.O          I       IIIommI    »«om>       Tulul          I        I  None. 

MM  «                                                          r.M»   tMrr  Oil  1918. 

i.kt.^t          I       ni.H.»l    Mouo       TA»l,n          I        !  Kono. 

MM*                                                         ro/«c    r«rr.  1918. 

tvit.o       »     ni»'«,^i   «uM\o     ^\^\^\\       \      '  xoo<'- 

nn ,                                                      Murii    KrNteuM's,  1918. 

t  *  n  \|.  »»»MU'       IM»  ^,^l         1        INMnl          I        '        l*egal         1.      Illegal,  none.  Tou»L.    1 
ri\t^  \\y\\\  ou   Mu*  lUt  M-^1  )«,Mupl«'>  t^MUiUn<Ht  faltH^  clt^lnriK. 

luj,                                                     foMj*!^    t'^rr*,  1911 
VU»'   J  M*vl  \u\   nu«  *,nn»*U'  «*M\t.\tatH^  h-nudulenl   ntnlenvpnl* 

l.ie«»l.  none.     nMivU         X  T^      * 

H^i  uvM  *s^'»uMix\  t\^  the  ittan^tart)  of  purity. 
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1917.  Digitalis,   Tr. 

L.esal 17.  Illegal,   none.     Total.    .17        | 

1917.  Flaxseed  Meal. 

l^isul 1.  Illegal,  none.     Total.-  .   1        | 


1918. 

None. 

1918. 
Nont*. 


1917.  Qins,  1918. 

Letfal-__   1.       Illegal---  3.      Total. __   4        |  None. 

The  labels  of  the  illegal  samples  contained  false  statements  as  to  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  these  gins. 

1917.  Ginger  Compounda.  1918. 

Legal-   2.       Illegal.    _    1.      Total—.   3        I  None. 

The  statement  on  the  label  of  the  illegal  sample  was  false  and  misleading  as  to 
therapeutic  properties.  ^ 

1917.  Grippe   and   Cold   Cure.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal,  nont-.     Illegal 1.     Total 1 

The  label  of  this  sample  contained  fraudulent  and  exaggerated  statements. 

1917.  Hair  Tonics.  1918. 

L»gal,    none.      Illegal...   3.     Total,..   3        |        Legal,    none.      Illegal 10.      TotaL-.lO 

The  labels  of  tlie  illegal  samples  contained  false  statements  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
articles. 

1917.  Headache    Remedies.  1918. 

None.  I       Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total I 

This  article  contained  habit-forming  drugs  which  were  not  declared  on  the  label. 


1917.                                                    Hposcpamus,   Tr. 
Legal 9.      Illegal,   none.      Total 9        I 


1918. 

None. 

1917.  Iodine,  Tr.  1918. 

Legal__.26.       Illegal. ._  8.      Total--.34        |        Legal-_.ll.       Illegal...   8      Total—    19 
The  Illegal  samples  of  iodine  were  below  standard. 


1917.  Iron^    Tr. 

Legal,  none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1       | 

The  illegal  sample  was  materially  deficient   In  strength. 

1917.            .                                       Kidney  Remedy. 
Legal,  none.      Illegal 1.     Total 1        | 


1918. 

None. 

1918. 

None. 


This  remedy  did  not  possess  the  therapeutic  properties  claimed  on  tlie  label. 

1917.  Liniment.  1918. 

Legal,   none.      Illegal 1.     Total 1        |  None. 

The  claims  on  the  label  of  this  liniment  were  both  false  and  fraudulent. 


1917.  Lysol. 

Legal- __  'S.      Illegal,    none.     Total- __   2        | 


1918 
Ncine. 

1918. 


1917.  Magnesia,  Citrate. 

Legal 2.      Illegal 2.      Total 4        \        L<»gal 1.      Illegal,  none.      Total-. 

The  Illegal  samples  were  materially  below  the  U.   S.    P.  8tandar<l. 


1917 


Miscellaneous. 


1918. 


I^gal,  none.      Illegal 4.      Total 4 


I^gal--.   1.      Illegal--.   3.      Total-.     4 


1918. 


1917.  Nitre,  Sweet  Spirits. 

Legal—   1.       Illegal---    1.       Total-..   2        I        I^gal-__   6.       IllegaL.-   2.      Total. 
The  illegal  samples  were  below  standard. 


s 


1917.  Nux   Vomica,   Tr. 

Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.      Total..-    1        1 


1918. 


Noni'. 


i 


I'V)  WKI'^WT    ifr    THE   ftTATE    BOASD  OT    H£AiLTH. 

U17  CHI«.  rilB. 

Mill«i/1  MMftdulw//'^  oMn  i'tmnimU^  pHn/.-ipalfy  of  mtwftuitfr 
m(|  of  titf-rMMMiffl   w^Tf'  ImtiHtl/ffi  ifrotiwrtM;  three  were  oOs  for 
of  whl'li  lontalri*'^  frf»ii^iil<^il  rin\mm  tut  to  therapeutic 
oil  «oiiliilri«<«l  wi/f  luirin,  uri'l  on«*  nwt^t  almond  oU 

lun  OintmenL  1»1L 

N«>fi«*  ]>sal,  Dooe.     TPtg^'         I.     Total —  1 

TIiIm  wiin  (I  MMmpl«   of  t)|u«<  olntm«*nt  which  did  not  cuufuim  to  U.  &  P. 


I  Ml  7                                                        Paregoric.  IJIl 

None  I       I^^esal...  1.      niesal..-   1.      Total : 

Tlitt  lllt*gitl  MMttipl«<  (JM  not  conrorm  t||  utandard. 

IMI7.                                          Peppermint  Compounds.  191S. 

t*<*MMl  I,      fll0Miil,  noiMv     Total 4       ]       Liegal 1.      Illegal 1.     Total...  * 

Tim  IIImhhI  Mnrnplti  wmm  doflrli^nt  In  p^permint  oil. 


IUI7.                                                     PetroHve,  1»1». 

NoHo  I       Legal 1-      Illegal,   none.     Total —  1 

mil.  Phenacetin.  1»18. 

Ii««Mm|  I,      IHuHttI,   iioiio,      Total  1        1  None. 

IUI7.  Pith,  1918. 

hi'Uitl  i.      lllt«MMl.   noitf.     Totnl         1       |  None. 

IIMV  Port  Wine,  Tonic.  1918. 

l«t«Mnl,  Doiuv     lllt^Hul  3.     Total   ..8       |  None. 

TIhi  IIIohhI  Nuin|ilrN  (Mtntatncd  alcohol  not  declared  on  the  labels ;  and  false  itate- 
Mi«<u(ii  \\«Mo  iDMtIr  nM  Uxp  InhttlN  an  to  tlio  therapeutic  properties  of  the  wines. 

mm;  Quinine.  1918. 

I.i^MmI  I       lllrmil.   luino.      T»»lal  1        |  None. 

IMi;  Hhtumatinm   Hetnediea.  1918. 

l.r«iiU.    nuiuv      llliM'tl         1.     Totnl         1        |       Legal...  1.     Illegal...  1.     Total.-  • 
'V\\v  t>ut  llh'MH)  w\iu|>)t^i«  lH))*f«  InlH'ls  containing  false  and  fraudulent  statemoits- 

I M  t  r  ^SuccJtoHMr,  1918. 

N»»iu»  I       Legal,  none.     Illegal 1.     Total—-  i 

ThU  mon|tlr  of  iM»\H  haiino  \vu»  1h»U»\v  stmidurd  In  strength  and  purity,  and  wa« 
mlHl.thi'tfMl  In  \\\i\\  It  NxuH  mtld  under  tlu>  name  of  another  article. 

t)M«*,  Sittvr.  1918. 

\.\%,\l   luMv*^       U\\Us\\  I.     Total  —  .    1       I  None- 

Tlvo  lalH^l  K^t  thlit  Hiuuplo  v^ntahieil  the  statement :    **Thls  drug  will  heal  anything." 
Imt  rtp  ,^  n\at»tn   \\f  fad  tl\o  m\l\v  vH^ntalned  no  therapeutic  properties  wluitever. 

\'*\^  Sr^i^kmmthms,  TV.  V.  S.  i».  1918. 

l.«n»l  .\       UK  u  >\     uvMu\     Total         5        ;  Non^ 

t'MC  ty^s^tk  INijttrs  t«i«<<  KVM4fWir«-    Pporrhtn  Arwevtiea.  I9I8. 

Wii.>l         \       WU^M         \       IVtrtl..     i  Legal,  none.      IQesal...    I.     T^tal —  ' 

VUo  t\\v»  tHo|i,\l  »s«n\)^lo:»  nrre  j^^-vHiUed  p>XMrrhra  remedtesL  the  labels  coetaialB* 

t.sl*>^  V  Uun»!«  t*'*  to  iKoJr  inerttJk 

li»ir  i'^^m^t    TmhWts.  191*. 

l.*jL,*l  I        U;,*i.il     no'io       To;.%l  I  N«»f 

l"*;:  Vr'^.WiW    r«Mrls^  1911 

I.. <*;    »\o*,o     ru^,*!       ,'     ivt  *:       :?  t.«e<3U.  none.     nivcAi ; 
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1917.  Waters,  Mineral.  1918. 

U-Kal---   1.      niegal—  4.      Total.—  5       |  None. 

The  labels  of  the  illegal  samples  contained  false  statements  as  to  their  therapeutic 
properties. 

1917.  Waters,  Toilet.  1918. 


None. 


Legal 1.     Illegal,   none.     Total —  1 


1917.                                                    Witch   Hazel.  1918. 

Legal 2.     Illegal,  none.     Total 2        |       Legal 1.     Illegal,  none.     Total---   1 


UNOFFICIAL  SAMPLES— DRUGS. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918. 

Acid  ami  Acid  Tablets. 
LegaL   none.     Illegal 2.     Total 2        | 


None. 


1917 
None. 

1917. 
None. 

1917. 
None. 

1917. 
None. 

1917. 


Bay  Rum. 


1918. 


Legal 1.      Illegal,   none.     Total--  .   1 


Catarrh  Cure. 


1918. 


Legal,  none.      Illegal  _.   1.     Total 1 


Court    Plaster. 


1918. 


I       Legal,  none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1 


Cubeb  Berries,  Po. 


1918. 


I       Legal,  none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1 


Oin. 


1918. 


Legal,   none.     Illegal 1.     Total 1       | 


None. 


1917. 
None. 


Hair   Tonic. 


1918. 


Legal,   none.     Illegal 2.     Total 2 


1917. 


Iodine,  Tr. 


1918. 


None. 


Legal 2.      Illegal,  none.     Total 2 


1917. 


Miscellaneous. 


1918. 


Legal,  none.     Illegal-—  2.     Total 2 


Legal 1.     Illegal,   none.     Total I 


1917. 
None. 

1917. 


Saccharine. 


1918. 


I       Legal 1.     Illegal,   none.      Total 1 


Veronal   Tablets. 


1918. 

None. 


Legal 5.      Illegal,   none.     Total 5        | 

1917.  Waters,  Mineral.  1918. 

Legal---  3.      Illegal—   1.      Total..-  4        |  •  None. 

The  comments  applying  to  the  official   samples  of  these  materials  also  apply  to 
the  unofficial  samples. 


STATE   INSTITUTION  SAMPLES— FOODS  AND  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918. 

The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  eo-operates  with  the  State  Purchas- 
ing Department  by  examining  the  contract  samples  of  foods  and  other 
materials,  which  are  to  be  furnished  to  State  Institutions,  previous  to 
awarding  the  contracts.  Prior  to  the  inauguraticm  of  this  system, 
dealers  fre<iuently  submitted  an  cxceUent  samph*  of  goods  with  their 
bid,  but  supplied  vastly  inferior  goods  in  their  deliveries.  Tiidcr  the 
pre8<*nt  system,  detailed  s])ecitications  are  required,  and  in  most 
instances,  the  submission  of  samples  with  tbe  bids.  When  the  deliveries 
are  made,  samples  are  delivered  to  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  for 
analysis  and  examination,  in  order  to  compare  such  deliveries  with  the 
original  bid  samples. 


\'  JII'.ltfMT    '*    tut.    -TlTt    trilBr   ■»     'n.<.  TS. 

\\\  llilN  iii(iiiii'-r.  M  (i-ifti  'jiw.it)-  i>f  f'l'j'k  LM  -•-«.  »aJi-.*j:»;  i^r  -Jr 

*Imi>  I'm'  I  In-  mtiiu-y  *-xj«*t»iJ«^ 

t)iil>  ix'il  iiimI  I'XHrriiiK-'l  for  tli"  SUU  Pxjard  (rf  Ojc.-J->1  f  :f  «a 
toiiH,  -'III  t(f  tlti-w  HMiniilt-*  ilid  ii*rt  '•'frifonn  to  *pi*ifrTfi»ati-.ei*- 

Dlli'lliM    llii'    IWdl    v<rMr   i^rifiiiiff   JuD#f   S*'.    191".    5~ 
)iill\  «■'>!  or  i-xHintiK-'l.  H-i  failiriK  tn  nmfona  f>  ApfT-i^ealioB^ 

riin  HiMii|»li-ii  Hiiiilyw;'!  'liiriiiK  thmtr  two  fiaeal  y^an  «r*  v  fi»kw»' 

•TATI   INSTITUTION  SAMPt.E«. 
V««r   ending   JvfM  M.   ItlT. 
-l>>Ni'   ,t'M     'fwrj  i.r  liii-  fivr  ■nrnplnn  •'umJiwd  w«Te  r":>e«.-j«l  ««>  fc-TucsS  rf  »«=* 


KZril   iind  paWKd. 

jitnpli'  Willi  unalyscil  iinil   ptiiwed. 

I  iinil  jHinwil. 

WiTi-   Htiulynil:    iwo    »rre    reje«wl. 
[ili'H  iinrilyieil  wen-  rc]«l«l  as  not  confonnln*  w 


■■   ri'Ji'tted  dill  not  conform  to  ■pedncailOB'' 
iinpltw  i^xiimlned  warn  rejected  aa  an  lnf)rrt<H 

imiilyii-d  ;   one   wh»   rejected   on   aecouni  of 

Kimiili'ii  were  unalyied  and  passed. 

d  II  nd  paswd. 

>)<■■  nxumlned  wae  reject<;d  as  not  i:ontonnl''» 

id   ri)und  til  Imi  wcuk  and   stale ;  rfjfcltil' 

m1y><>il  iind  piiaied, 

ipli«  Knulyicd  w<t.i  n.-J.flm1. 


I  wiiniilcii  pxnnilned  w< 
■■\iii»liiiil  and  patartl. 
mid  iwbwhI, 
iiiiiiplvB  iMtMl  did  nut 
xuiiiliml  1  Iwu  reJectiH]  I 


>  aiMljiiyt  did  not  contonn  to  apedOnlli'i* 
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Rice — Nineteen   samples  examined  and  passed. 

Salt — EHeven  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Shoe  Polish — Two  of  the  four  samples  examined  were  inferior  products  and  were 
rejected. 

8€>ap  Powders  and  Cleansers — Four  of  the  thirty-eight  samples  examined  did  not 
meet   tlie  specifications. 

Soap  Chips,  Ltaundry  and  Toilet  Soap,  Liquid  Soap — One  hundred  and  five  samples 
were  analya^ ;  thirty-four  of  these  contained  excessive  water,  or  excessive  filler,  or 
both. 

Spices — Tliirty  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  samples  analyzed  were  Inferior  in 
quality   and  were  rejected. 

Starch,  Com — Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Starch,  Laundry — Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Sugar — Twenty- three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Syrup — Thirty-eight  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Tallow — None  of  the  seven  samples  analyzed  conformed  to  specifications. 

Tapioca — ^Ten  samples  were  examined  and  passed. 

Tea — One  of  the  thirty-eight  samples  examined  was  inferior  in  quality  and  was 
rejected. 

Tobacco — Fifteen  of  the  fifty-four  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to  specifica- 
tions. 

Turpentine — Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Vegetables,  Canned — Fourteen  of  the  eighty  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to 
specifications. 

Vinegar — Twenty-two  samples  were  analyzed ;  two  were  rejected  because  of 
adulteration. 

STATE   INSTITUTION  SAMPLES. 
Year   Ending  June  30,  1918. 

Baking  Powder — Six  samples  were  analyzed ;  one  was  found  to  be  deficient  in 
strensrth  and  was  rejected. 

Baking  Soda — Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Blankets — One  sample  was  examined  and  passed. 

Borax — One  sample  was  examined  and  passed. 

Butter — Forty-five  samples  were  examined ;  twenty-four  were  found  to  be  inferior 
in  quality. 

Calcium  Acid  Phosphate — One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cereals — Twelve  samples  were  analyzed ;  one  was  rejected  as  not  conforming  to 
8i>ecification8. 

Cheese — Three  of  the  eight  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Chocolate — One  of  the  six  samples  analyzed  was  inferior  in  quality. 

Coffee — Four  of  the  forty-three  samples  examined  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

Condiments — Seventeen  samples  were  examined  ;  one  contained  excessive  bacteria 
and  was  rejected. 

Crackers — One  of  the  three  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Cream  of  Tartar — Two  of  the  three  samples  analyzed  were  Inferior  products  and 
were  rejected. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute — One  of  the  five  samples  analyzed  was  rejected  as 
not  conforming  to  specifications. 

Extracts — Two  of  the  thirteen  samples  analyzed  were  deficient  In  strength  and 
were  rejected. 

Feed — Three  of  the  twenty-three  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  sperUka- 
tlons  and  were  rejected. 

Fish,  Canned — Two  of  the  five  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

Flour — Six  of  the  thirty-five  samples  analyzed  were  below  the  requirements. 

Fruit — ^Two  of  the  twenty-one  samples  examined  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Gelatine — ^Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Hair  Dye — Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  injurious  ingredients. 

Jelly — Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lard — ^Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lard  Compound — One  of  the  four  samples  anaylzed  did  not  meet  the  speciflcattons. 

Linotype  Metal — One  sample  was  examined   and  passed. 

Lye — Three  samples  were  examined  and  passed. 

Matches — One  sample  was  examined  and  found  not  to  conform  to  specifications. 

Meat — Five  samples  were  analyzed :  one  sample  of  Frankfurters  was  found  to 
contain  excessive  cereal  and  was  rejected. 

Milk — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Oils,  Edible — One  of  the  five  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Oils,  Lubricating — Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Partes,  Alimentary — Eleven  samples  were  analyzed;  three  did  not  conform  to  the 
specifications  and  were  rejected. 

Soap — Seven  of  the  thirty-four  samples  analyzed  contained  excessive  water,  exces- 
sive filler,   or  both. 
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Spicea — Sixteen  of  the  eighty  samples  analyzed  were  Inferior  in  quality  and  were 
rejected. 

Starch,  Laundry — Four  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Sugar — Three  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Syrup — Fourteen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Tallow — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Tea — ^Thirty-three  samples  were  examined ;  fourteen  were  re  jet-ted  as  not  con- 
forming to  specifications. 

Tobacco — Two  samples  were  examined  and  parsed. 

Turpentine — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  i>a«8ed. 

Vamiah — One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Vegetablea — ^Two  of  the  eleven  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  fq)ecffications. 

Vinegar — Twenty-one  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 


MATERIAL  CONDEMNED  AND  DESTROYED. 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Acid,  aceto  salicylic 

Almonds 

Anchovies 

Aspirin 

Baking  powder 

Barley,  pearl 

Beans,  dried 

Beef  cheeks 

Beef,  concentrated 

Beef,  corned 

Beef  extract 

Bloaters 

Bread 

Butter 

Cakes 

Canned  goods  mlsc . 

Cereals 

Cheese 

Chicken 

Clams 

Clam  chowder 

Cocoanut  shreds 

Cod 

Codfish,  dried 

Coffee 

Condiments 

Confectionery — 

Cranberries 

Currants 

Drugs,  mls(»ellaneous 

Eggs,  incubator 

Eggs,  frozen 

Extracts 

Figs,  dried 

Filbert  nut  meats 

Fish,  canned 

Hour 

Gelatine 

Grapes,  dried 

Grape  juice  nectar 


14 

445 

30 

300 

528 

10 

621 

165 

1 

121 

5 

50 

250 

418 

29 

6,485 

3,758 

301 

36 

2 

5 

300 

50 

60 

3,150 

3,739 

250 

6 

45 

39 

12 

1.200 

9 

15 

500 

39 

2,100 

1,065 

44 

6 


oz. 

lbs. 

tins 

tabs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pint 

lbs. 

boxes 

lbs. 

loaves 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cans 

qts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pkgs. 

doz. 

lbs. 

hots. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bots. 


Groceries,  miscel 

Ham.  pressed 

Herrings 

Hominy 

Ice  cream 

Jelly 

Liquor 

Mackerel 

Meats 

Medicine 

Milk,  evaporated 

Mince  meat 

Molasses — 

Mustard,  ground 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Oranges 

Oysters 

Pastry  filler 

Peanuts 

Pears,  dried 

Pickles 

Prunes,  dried 

Poultry 

Raisins,  seeded 

Rice 

Roll  mops,  Thelma  brand 

Salmon 

Sardines 

Sauerkraut 

Sausage 

Shrimps 

Snails,  bakers' 

Strawberries 

Syrup 

Tomatoes  and  tomato 

products 

Vegetables,  canned 

Veronal 

Walnuts 


1.168 

17 

120 

2,283 

1 

37 

224 
*> 

80 

234 

24.284 

312 

75 

2 

23 

10 

n 

3 
30 

15S 
50 

600 
50 

O 

26 

200 

218 

450 

1.041 

100 

24 

34 

2.^0 

8 

9 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

sal. 

lbs. 

sals. 

cans 

lbs. 

bOtSL 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

boxes 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb& 

only 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cans 

qts 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cans 
lbs. 


158.856  lbs. 

43  lbs. 

83  tabs. 

9,745  lbs. 


COLD  STORAGE   GOODS   CONDEMNED  AND   DESTROYED. 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Beef  tenders.  _ 

Butter_>_ 

Chile  peppers- 

Egg  meats 

Lamb  tongues. 
Lamb  saddles _ 

Liver 

Lob.sters-. 


50 

24 

4,720 

35 

2 

60 

100 

.^00 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cases 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Meat  scraps 

Pheasants 

Pork 

Poultry 

Rabbits 

Sweetbreads — 

Veal 

,  Wnlnut  mot-its 


2.235  lbs. 

880  lbs. 

620  lbs. 
1,975  lbs. 

330  IbR 
50  lbs. 

120  ll»s. 

977   IUr. 
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FOODS  AND  DRUGS  CONDEMNED  AND  DESTROYED. 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


jVImonds 

Anctiovies 

A.pple  butter 

Be&ius,  dried 

Bitters,  Marshall's — 

Brains 

Buclcwheat  flour 

Butter 

C&ndy 

C&nned  goods,  miscel. 

Cheese 

Cliile 

Ctiocolate 

Coeoanut  shreds 

Coffee 

Condiments 

Crackers 

Crabs 

Cumin  seed 

Currants,  dried 

Dlsri talis  herb 


substitutes 

Flail,  canned,  smoked 

"Frogs 

P*ruits,  canned 

Fruits,  dried 1 

Fruit,  fresh 

Gelatine 

Haddies 

Ham 

Herrings 

Hominy 

Jel-E3asy 

Kidneys 

Kream  Krisp 

Ix>bsters 


25 

311 

24 

27,300 

2 

490 

800 

36 

175 

16 

2,614 

25 

lOi 

5 

4 

3,640 

50 

500 

4 

52 

1 

20i 

40 

1,942 

75 

12 

12,878 

10 

3,190 

25 

20 

284 

2 

2 

150 

2 

s.ooo 


lbs. 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bots. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

gals. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb. 

doz. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pkgs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Livers — 

Meats : 

Bacon 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  corned 

Beef,  dried — 

Lambs'  tongue 

Sausage 

Meat  paste  (4-oz.) 

Milk,  evaporated 

Nitre,  sweet  spirits  of--. 

Oil,  salad 

Oil,  olive-- 

Olives 

Onions,  dried 

Pastry  filler 

Peanuts 

Pigeons 

Poppy  seed — 

Potatoes 

Poultry 

Preserves 

Rock  cod 

Sirup 

Sole 

Soup 

Squabs 

Tomatoes,  fresh 

Tomato  puree 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Tomato  pulp 

Tomato  paste 

Vegetables,  canned,  misc. 
Vegetable  compound 

(  Antlpasto-Sport ) 

Vinegar . 

Walnut  meats . 


25     lbs. 


19 

500 

1 

1 

2 

25 

120 

2,651 

6 

118 

14,745 

80 

45 

85 

10 

3 

11,900 

50 

6 

2,250 

1 

50 

1 

500 

78,740 

390.211 

1.056 

205 

256 

10 


Jars 

lbs. 

can 

can 

Jars 

lbs. 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bots. 
h  gal. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
I  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Jars 

lbs. 

gal. 

lbs. 

can 

cans 

lbs. 

lbs. 
No.  10s 

gals. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


3,280     cans 
414     gals. 
4,244      lbs. 


COLD  STORAGE  GOODS  CONDEMNED  AND  DESTROYED. 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 


Clams    400  lbs. 

PHsh   roe 20  lbs. 

Frogs 10  lbs. 

Herrings,  salt 2.850  lbs. 


Olives 

Rabbits    

Trout  

Walnut   meats. 


175  lbs. 

150  lbs. 

200  lbs. 

500  lbs. 


MATERIALS  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

Durina  the  Year  July  1.  1916,  to  June  30,   1917. 

Quarter  Ending  September  30,  1916. 


Beer 

Do 

Bulbs 

Butter 1, 

Do 

Candy 

Cheese 

Do 1. 

Cider 

Eggs 

Dried 

Frozen 

Fish: 

Bloaters 

Dried 

Frozen 

Miscel  laneou.** 

Haddies 

Pickerel 

Shellfish _- 


2 

039 
o 

4 
o 

632 


.5" 

16 

114 
115 
76 
8 
71 
43 
36 


207 

112 

,250 

,700 

,355 

,100 

,246 

,358 

5 

,475 

940 

,395 

,930 
,824 
,16S 
.130 
.430 
,070 
.680 


J-bbls. 

bbls. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

boxes 

lbs. 

oases 

lbs. 

bbls. 

cases 

cases 

lbs. 

Ib.s. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Horseradish 

Fruit : 

Apples ---_- 

Do 

Crabapples 

Currants 

Figs 

Grapefruit __- 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Do 

Pears 

Do 

IVrslmmons       

Strawberrit'H        

Do 

MlHcellaneou.s — Dried 
Miscellaneous — Dried 

Frozen 

Canned 


43,070   lbs. 


173.182 

17 

213 

1 

120 

55 

687 

1,840 

5.782 

1.335 

37,222 

16 

5 

36 

552 

.';6.748 

I8,4S0 

200 


lbs. 

bbls. 

boxes 

box 

lbs. 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

lbs. 

boxes 

lbs. 

boxes 

bbls. 

pkR.s. 

boxe.s 

lbs. 

Ib.M. 

lbs. 
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MATERIALS  IN  COLD  STORAGE-(Contln„ed). 
Dunn,  the  Y„r  July  1.  i,„.  to  Jun,  30.   ,»,7. 


4 

500 


bbls. 
lbs. 


Do. 


267  lbs. 

52   jg 

166  lbs. 

M^nan^-uv:;:::::::  ,^,_,,i  -» 

Pickled 
Pork 
Sausage. 
Mincemeat 
Do 


57  8ack.« 
1.305  lb& 
If  mckf 
1J7  pkgs- 


19  pkgs. 

roTnsV:;: '*'T.  »»^«- 

81  cases 


27  cases 
440  lbs. 

Nuts  and  nutm"ea"ts::::::      485.629  l^"' 
81 


Do. 


cases 


Plants  and  plant  leaves  _ 

Popcorn 

Poultry ~J_  ~' 

Tallow                I *  ****^ 

Vegetabf^T  '*^'  ^** 

Cauliflower _  5  ^^^^ 

Chile,   dried _'_  gj  026  Ite. 

Liettuce |g  crati^- 

Murtipooms-_._.".V.7_V  800  Ite. 

^* l.»«8  »««« 

iJO 4,855.025  IhsL 

2.200  lb«. 


Peppers- 
Potatoes. 


14<*er   - 

Do. 

l>o.  . 
Hulbs 
Butter 

Do. 
Candy 
Clieese 

Do. 
Kggs 


Quarttr  Ending   December  31.   1916. 
66  4-bbls. 
168   J-bbls. 


4.206  lb& 


126  bbls. 
6.086  lbs. 
407  cases 
529,206  lbs. 
1.800  lbs. 
1,028  cases 
1.936.856  lbs. 


wio-o-  »«^»*>  -5,790  lbs. 

rfsh:          ^^-'^^«  ^^^ 

Haddie 59  220  lbs. 

nnlr''''"^ '^2,217  lbs. 

F^,l ^»-274  lbs. 

P.?ifi?i '^-668  lbs. 

tr^^l    .      287.300  Iba 

smoked 9  onn   ik„ 

Sl.ellfl«h  _ "   "  .li2  l^l 

Fruit:                      ■"  *•*"*  "'*• 

Apples    264.S52  cases 


Horseradish    _     _     _  _ 

Do.    "    ■" 

Lard -IIIIII 

Meat: 

Bacon 

Ham     "I"l~ 

Hams,  bellies,  pickled" 
Miscellaneous    meat-._   2.255,903  lbs. 

!*?:^^iL?**"^^'*3^ 1.205.654  lb& 

11  cases 


74  bbU 
48.493  lbs. 
555  lbs. 

237  Iba 

109  lbs. 

44.200  lbs. 


Do.    

Do.    

Grapes    

Do. ^ 

Oranges   _      _     _ 
Do.    

Pears 

Do.   ._ " 

IN'rHlmmons 

Strawberries 

MlHccllaneous 
Dried    ... 
Do.    


200  bbls. 
300  lbs. 
7,532  boxes 
313  boxes 
1,480  lbs. 

80  boxes 
2,062  lbs. 
197  boxes 
^.S.602  lbs. 
2.200  lbs. 
2  bbls. 
.S. 4  8 4. 5 83  lbs. 
50,595  lbs. 


Mutton,    frozen 
Sausage 

Mincemeat    

Nuts: 

Almonds    

Miscellaneous    I 

Walnuts ~~2 

Nut  meats ~ 

Do. _      -J-   — 

Do.    m.I_" 

Plants  and  plant  leaves 

^"Dr^'    ^'^-^^^  ^^ 

Do.  --..v"jrr 

strawberry  syrup 
Vegetables : 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Chile,     dried -._ 

Lettuce  

Miscellaneous 

Mushrooms 


175  lbs. 
215  lbs. 

no  lbs. 

2.057  lbs. 

20  IbflL 

11  bbls. 

31  cases 

123.299  lbs. 

1,237  lbs. 


113  cases 
2  bbls. 
1  bbL 


, ,  42  boxes 

Irozen 31^^80  lbs. 


In  glass 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hulbs 
lllittr 
Vlw 


100  lbs. 

Quarter   Ending 

424   J-bbls. 

37  J-bbls. 

54  bbls. 


i  crates 

H  cases 

9.422  Ibs- 

13  crat«5 

237  boxes 

^„, 1,733  lbs. 

Onions     1  no-  --rt  iK_ 

Peppers    

Do. 

Potatoes ' 

Do. 

Do. ~; 

Tomatoes    __ 


21  box<*» 

19.200  lbs. 

4,762  sacks 

106.851  boxes 

2.011.518  lbs. 

60  boxi'S 


7 

15,245 

10.769 

864,633 

2,018,009 
808,864 


pkgs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

doz. 
lbs. 


I^4arch  31,   1917. 

I  Fish 

I  Pnilts: 

o«i?*!!, 4.814.458 

Canned    ._ 12  la* 

Dried :  "  ggi?: 

Ho^"'^ -'-^^^  '«' 

Hops    5^j 

Horseradish    102.500 

Do.    - 

Lard ;:::::::  393 


777.2.'>9  Ibs- 


lb& 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pkga 

Ib& 

pkgs. 

lbs. 
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MATERIALS  IN  COLD  STORAGE— (Continued). 
Quarter  Ending  March  31,  1917— (Continued). 


Bfeetts.    inIscellan€K>U8 4.162,969  lbs. 

^ut    meats 149,966  lbs. 

PioKles    3  pkgs. 

Pla-ntis  and  plant  leaves.  2,640  lbs. 

I>oultry    1.303.638  lbs. 

Splees    4.313  lbs. 


Syrup   

Vegetables : 
Miscellaneous 
Onions 


2,523  lbs. 

80,639  lbs. 

96,375  lbs. 

PotatoeH    16,343.759  lbs. 


Quarter  Ending  June  30,  1917. 


Butter    1,576,632  lbs. 

Candy    68,065  lbs. 

Cereals    70,124  lbs. 

Cheese 1,374.095  lbs. 


lbs. 

doz. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Canned    10,460 

Fresh   7,786,035 

FYoxen     144,775 

Fish: 

Dried 192,810 

Fresh     759,356 

Froxen    86,800 

ruckled    246,800 

Shell     26,500 

Smoked 308,468 

Firult: 

rhried    369,836 

Canned    950 

Fresh    628,387 

Frozen    5,200 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Lard     866.329 

I^rd  substitute 9,762 

Meat: 

Cured     4,825 

Fresh    4,413,096 

Frozen     24,024 

Pickled    185,700 

Milk 170 

Nuts: 

Meats     471,237 

In  shell 128,480 

Poultry   2.807.986 

Salad    oil 5,000 

Vegetables : 

Onions   107,400 

Potatoes    766,329 

Miscellaneous .  211,435 


During  the  Year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 
Quarter  Ending  September  30,  1917. 


Beer    6.992  gals. 

Butter    1,635,502  lbs. 

Cereals    2,034  lbs. 

Cheese   4,510,244  lbs. 

Chocolate    2,500  lbs. 

Citron    450  lbs. 

Cocoanut     10,517  lbs. 

Confectionery    66,736  lbs. 

Kggs: 

Canned    3,784  lbs. 

Cold    stored 5,304,481  doz. 

Egg  meats 425,500  lbs. 

Frozen    eggs 117,201  lbs. 

Fish: 

Miscellaneous    781,750  lbs. 

Pickled    295.400  lbs. 

Shellfish    28.200  lbs. 

Flour    83,833  lbs. 

Fruit : 

Apples 3,440,487   lbs. 

Blackberries    6,000  lbs. 

Cranberries    26,040  lbs. 

Currants   15.899  lbs. 

Dried  fruit 277.253  lbs. 

Fresh  fruit,  miscel 10,048,478  lbs. 

Grapes   144.244  lbs. 

Grapefruit    500  lbs. 

Loganberries 50,874  lbs. 

Melons    2,520  lbs. 

Oranges    823,386  lbs. 


Peaches   

Pears  

Plums    

Quinces    

Raspberries    

Strawberries    

Horseradish    

Lard    

Lard   substitute 

Meat   (miscellaneous)  ..  ^ 

Mincemeat    

Nuts     

Nut   meats 

Paprika 

Peanut    oil 

Peppers,    chili 

Popcorn    . 

Poultry    

Suetene    

Sirup    __    

Vegetables : 

Beans    

Celery    

Lettuce    

Mixed    vegetables 

Mushrooms 

Onions     1 

Potatoes    

Tomatoes    

Turnips 


Quarter  Ending   December  31.   1917. 


Beer   10,531  gals. 

Butter    . 604,838  lbs. 

Cereals    226  lbs. 

Cheese 3.373,817  lbs. 

Cider 50  bbls. 

Citron 600  lbs. 


lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


2,546,578 

1.231,670 

69,591 

214 

1,500 

144,180 

52.750 

183.986 

3.799 

3,062.741 

11,478 

146.585 

465.922 

1,065 

1.158 

8.715 

14.164 

1,652.303 

18,000 

2,387 

11.095 

100 

50 

150 

16.610 

0.603.352 

81,918 

358 

180 


Compound 769 

Eggs    516.015 

Canned    1.240 

Frozen    79.079 

Egg  meats 271,776 

Fish 1,517,066 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ibfl. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


lbs. 

doz. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
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REI'ORT    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OP    UE.U.TH. 


MATERIALS  IN  COLD  STORAGE— (Continued). 
Quarter  Ending  December  31,  1917 — (Continued ». 


•> 


Fruit : 

Apples    —   -    

Apricots     

Berries    

Cocoanut      __   

Cranberries __ 

Currants   __   

Dates   

Dried     fruit 

FlKS   

C.rapes 

Miscellaneous     1 

Oranges  and   lemon s__ 

Peaches  

Pears 

Persimmons 

Plums    

Quinces    -_ 

Raisins    -_   --.  — 

Strawberries    

Horseradish    

Kraut 

Lard     

Lard  substitute 


O.'JJS.OIS 

632 

6.642 

6,760 

17.600 

190 

3,318 

63.394 

1.740 

184.798 

1,773.923 

S.378 

11,880 

243.356 

2.160 

124 

639 

31.538 

49.680 

113,450 

1 

327.838 

1.125 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
ibs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
bbl. 
lbs. 
Ibs. 


Meats,     miscellaneous 3.474.581 

Ham   and   baron 850 

Whale     meat 29,999 

Mincemeat    5.810 

Nuts     48.725 

Peanut    oil 386 

Poi>corn     510 

Poultry    929.130 

Syrup     306 

Sweetbreads     405 

Vegetables : 

Artichokes     165 

Beans 5.480 

Beets    70 

Cabbage    4.724 

Carrots    695 

(^uiliflower     770 

Celery    _-    29.650 

Lettuce    936 

Mushrooms 16.800 

Potatoes,  white 1.716.544 

Potatoes,  sweet 13.200 

Tomatoes    4.850 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bbla, 

lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Iba 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


During  the  Year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 
Quarter  Ending   March  31,   1918. 


Beer     34.733 

Bulbs,    plant.8,    etc 27,001 

Butter    -_    S00.588 

Cheese 1.667.699 

Cider 3.906 

Condiments : 

Catsup     315.500 

Pickles    ---    --- 32.684 

Cooking    rompound-. 987 

Eggs: 

Dried    .    20 

Fresh      2.315.728 

Frozen     _    180.950 

Lard     . 113.947 

Meat: 

Beef    195.280 

Ham  and  baoon 1,250 

Miscellaneous     2.419.024 

Mutton     700 

Pork       618.047 

Veal     3ri0 

l''i.sh  : 

Bloaters 117.690 

Dried    -  180.030 

Frozen     27,300 

Miscellaneous     _    ._-    _  139,101 

Pickled    189,625 

Sliell       4.500 

Smoked    __. _    -  132.900 


gals. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

gals. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
doz. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lb.s. 

Ib.s. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Fruit: 

Apples    14.794,002 

Berries    1.173,049 

Dried    146,065 

Frozen    6,182 

Miscellaneous    4.937,111 

Pears     37,160 

Oranges    29,200 

Milk,     condensed 258,298 

Nuts     10,204 

Nut  meats 219.337 

Oleomargarine    82,379 

Pol    327 

Poultry : 

Chickens 310.989 

Miscellaneous     790,700 

Turkeys    295.828 

Syrup    54 

Vegetables : 

Beans 2,220 

Celery    110,000 

Horseradish     108.103 

Miscellaneous     326.264 

Onions     5.36S.624 

Potatoes 17,802,819 

Tomatoes    800 

Whale  meat   27.266 

Wine    25 


lbs. 
lbs, 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Iba. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
Iba 
bbla. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lb& 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
bbls. 


Quarter  Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Bter          2,396   bbls. 

Berry   plants,    bulbs   and 

leaves 745.838  lbs. 

Butter    2,351,932  lbs. 

Catsup    and    pickles 88,160  lbs. 

Cereals    .      9.908  lbs. 

Clieese 1.828.442   lbs. 

Cider    . 54   lbs. 

Cider    .- 54  gals. 

Confectionery     ______  37,630   lbs. 


Kggs  * 

Fresh 8,700.360  dox. 

Frozen     342,149  lbs. 

Fish: 

Cured    808.770  lbs. 

Fresh 309,726  lbs 

Frozen     136.600  lbs. 

Shell    13.400  lbs. 
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MATERIALS  IN   COLD  STORAGE— (Continued). 
During  the  Year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

Quarter  Ending  June  30,  1918 — (Continued). 


Fruit: 

Apples    12,920  lbs. 

Dried 1.565,428  lbs. 

Fresh,  miscellaneous-.  230,409  lbs. 

Ice    cream 39  pkfi^s. 

Juice,    fruit 400,588  lbs. 

Lady  bugs 40  plcRS. 

Lard     175.862  lbs. 

Meats: 

Cured,  ham  and  bacon  422,175  lbs. 

Frozen    16,498  lbs. 

Mincemeat   5,600  lbs. 

Miscellaneous    1,669,497  lbs. 

Milk,    condensed 16,844  cases 

Nuts   and   nut   meats 683,011  lbs. 


Oils,  olive  and  cottonseed 

Oleomargarine  and  coolt- 

ing   compound 

Poultry 

Preserves   - 

Sausage  casings 

Syrup 

Vegetables : 

Miscellaneous    

Onions    

Potatoes   

Sauerkraut    

Seed    potatoes 

Whale  meat 


8.155  lbs. 

90.227  lbs. 
992,996  lbs. 
22,120  lbs. 
5  bbls. 
16  gals. 


479,399 

280,488 

9,279,930 

14.690 

200 

27,028 


lbs. 
lb.s. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


The  California  Cold  Storage  Act  permits  the  storage  of  food  products 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  If  further  time  is  desired  the  owners 
must  make  application  for  an  extension  of  this  period.  The  goods  are 
then  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  if  found  in  suitable 
condition,  further  extension  is  granted. 

The  following  goods  were  foimd,  upon  inspection,  to  be  in  excellent 
condition,  and  for  this  reason  extensions  were  granted  as  indicated. 

LIST  OF    EXTENSIONS  GRANTED   FOR   MATERIALS   IN   COLD  STORAGE. 

Biennial  Period   Ending  June  30,  1918. 


B<tt«riAl 


Amount 


LocaUtj 


Extension 
gnuited 


Candy   

Cbeese  - 

Kggs— 

ftt>»en  yolks 

Proaen  yolks 

Frozen  whites  ... 
nx>zeD  whites  — . 
IVozen  whiter  _.. 
Fkt)zexi  mixed 

Pish— 

Dry  salt 

boaters 

HerriDgs 

Mackerel  _ , 

MiieeUaneous 

Pniit- 

F\gi    

Pulp  - 

Pulp,  orange  ... 
Baisins    

Meats- 
Ham    - 

Sweetbreads   

Nuts— 

Almondft  

Misortlaneous  ... 

Pea  meal  

Poultry- 
Broilers  

Squabs      

Vegetables— 
tTiIli  peppers  ... 

Horseradish   

Mushrooms 

Mushrooms  


4  bbls. 
44,505  lbs. 

21,868  lbs. 

12,406  lb8. 

7,788  lbs. 

12,066  lbs. 

616  lbs. 

6,68a  lbs. 

5  tubs 
21,906  lbs. 

l,217i  lbs. 

3,5621  lbs. 

88,302^  lbs. 

4,960  lbs. 

71)0  gals. 

11  bbls. 
6,a)C  ]bs. 

13  eases 

2,7rjO  lbs. 

•24  cases 

12  boxeg 
no  lbs. 

.'v'i'iO  lbs. 

52  (\oz. 


Los  Angelea... 
San  IVaneiaco 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Los  Angeles. -_ 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  ' 

San  Francisco  ' 
Los  Angeles... j 
Los  Angeles.-.' 
Los  Angeles...! 

San  Francisco 
San  Francifco 

LoH  Angeles... 
I-rO*!  Angeles... 
Los  Angelps... 

Oakland 

Log  Angeh's... 


1  year 
1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

1  year 
6  m  :ntl)S 
1  year 
3  montliti 

1  year 
6  months 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

1  year 
1  year 


66  sacks  Los  Angeles...   6  month's 

171  bbls.    I  Ijos  Angeles.-..  1  year 

13  cases  San  Francisco  '  1  year 

37  boxes  San  Francisco     1  year 
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REPORT    OF    TH^    STATE    BOARD    OF    HElALTtt. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 

July  1,  1916«  to  June  30,  1917. 

Foods  and  Food  Products — Official. 


HaUrUl 


Legal 
samples 


Illegal 
aampWiH 


Beverages 

Bread 

Bread  improver 

Butter 

Cereal 

Cheese 

Chocolate  and  cocoa. 

Cocoa  eubstltate 

Oocoanut 

Coffee 


Coffee  and  chicory. 

Condiments    

Confectionery  

Crackers  

Cream  

Cream  of  tartar... 
Eggs  


Egg  substitutes 

Extracts 

Feed  


Fish  and  oysters,  canned. 

Flour  

Fruits   

Gelatine   

Gum  scrap 

Honey  - 

Ice  cream  — 

Ice  cream  powder 

Idng  


Jellies,  J  ams  and  preserves. 

Lard    

Liquors 

Meats 

Milk    


Nuts  and  nut  meats. 

Nut  compounds  

Oils,  edible 

Pastes,   alimentary  . 
Pastry 


Pork   and  beans. 

Ravioli   

Salt    - 


8oda,  bicarbonate 

Soup,  canned   

Spices    , 

Syrups,   fountain  . 

Syrups,   table  

Tea  


Vegetables 

Vinegar  

Waters,  mineral 


Totals. 


33 
10 


5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 

78 

27 

1 

1 

2 

12 


30 

34 

7 

4 
7 


2 

se 

2 
2 
9 
1 

44 

48 

82 

1 


7 
13 
7 
1 
2 
1 


31 

11 

4 


68 

84 

1 


819 


21 

25 

1 

4 


8 


27 

89 
6 

2 


ice 

7 
43 

9 

30 
4 
9 
9 
1 


10 


8 


258 

88 

138 

13 

1 

6 

8 

U 

3 


1 

1 

9 
2B 
18 

1 

1  I 


979 


ToCal 

SADptel 


54 

33 
1 
9 
1 
1 

U 
1 
1 

12 

1 

147 

SS 
1 

% 

• 

117 

I 

73 
S 

u 
u 

» 
1 

* 
4! 

i 

* 

IT 
1 

111 

3D0 

1i 

1 

12 

la 

4 

i 

1 
1 
I 

40 

» 
1 

94 

a 

1V«8 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917. 

Foods  and   Food   Products — Unofficial. 


MaterUl 


Legal 
Bamplea 


niegal 
samples 


ToUl 
samples 


Beyerases    

Boullloa   cubes  

Bread    - 

Butter   

Cheese   

Cbocolate 

Oocoanut 

Coffee    

Ooudixxients 

Confectionery 

Oream 

Eggs 

Eg»   yolk,  dried 

£sv  substitute  — 

Dextrt-msltose    

Extracts 

Ksh,    canned   

T\8h,  fresh  

Tlour  

Fruit   - 

Gelatine   

Ice  cream 

Ice  cream   filler 

Ice  cream   powder. 
Iceine  - 


7 
1 


Jeniee  and  jams. 

Jelly  powder 

I>ard  bleacher  ... 

Liquors    

Meats    

Milk,  whole    

MUk,  evaporated 

Milk,  malted 

MUk,  powdered    . 
Nuts    


Nut   compound   ... 

Oils,  edible  

Olives    

Pastes,  alimentary 
Rice    


Spice    

Sugar    _ 

Syrup,  table  

VegetaWea 

Vegetable  compounds 

Vinegar    

Veg  psraf  


5 
2 
4 
5 


1 
2 

11 
1 

17 

12 
B 
2 
3 
2 
2 
9 
1 
1 

29 
2 
4 

15 
3 


1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
4 

1 
2 

19 


Totals. 


3 
1 

20O 


2 
1 
1 

16 
3 
1 

IG 


1 
1 
1 


2 

15 

1 


6 
12 


6 


4 

12 


30 


1 
21 


10 
1 
2 
1 
2 

16 
4 
1 

21 
2 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 

26 
1 

17 

18 

20 
2 
3 
3 

15 
1 
1 

33 

U 
4 

54 
3 
1 

22 
1 

5 
2 

6 
4 
ji 
I 
2 
40 
2 
7 
1 


896 


11—88535 
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REPORT    OP    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 
July  1,   1916,  to  June  30,   191*7. 
Drugs. 


MateHal 


Legal 
samples 


niexal 
sampler 


TcUl 
aanpiri 


Acid  compounds  and  tabletf«. 

Aconite,   tincture  of. 

Alcohol   

Aspirin   tablets  

Asthma   remedy   - 

Belladonna,   tincture  of 

Blackberry  balsam  

Camphor  compounds 

Capsicum    

Celery  compound  

Cod   liver   oil — 

Colic  cure  

Com  remedy   

Digitalis,    tincture    of 

Flaxseed  meal 

Ginger  compounds   

Hair  tonic  

Hyoscyamus,   tincture   of— . 

Iodine,   tincture  of 

Iron,   tincture  of 

Liniment   

Lysol   _._ 


Mafimesia,   dtrate  of 

Miscellaneous  remedies  .. 

Nitre  compounds  _ 

Nux  vomica,  tincture  of. 
Oils - 


Peppermint  compounds 

Phenacetin    _ 

Pills    .- -. 

Port  


Quinine  _ 

Rheumatism  cure 

Salve 

Strophanthus,  tincture  of... 
l\K)th  partes  and  powders. 

Veronal 

Waters 

Witch  hazel 


3 
5 


6 


4 

3 


18 
1 
1 
1 
1 


17 
1 
1 


9 
26 


2 
2 


1 
2 


11 

11 

s 

u 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

IS 

36 

1 

1 

•> 

3 
2 


8 

I 

4 

2 
5 
2 


17 


1    

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


4 

9 
U 

I 

9 

i 

1 

M 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
5 
I 

1 

« 

A. 

J 


Totals- 


112 


96 


•» 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917. 

Drugs— Unofficial. 


MaterlAl 


Legal 
samptos 


Add  and  acid  tablets. 

Oatanii  cure 

Gin    --_ 

Llrer   remedy  

Mlse^aneonji 

Ofla    

Veronal    

Waters   


Ttotalp. 


.-I 


5 
8 


8 


Illegal 
samples 


Total 
samples 


8 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

r> 

4 

16 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,   1916,  to  June  30,   1917. 

MItcellaneout. 


Material 


Legal 
samples 


niegal 
samples 


ToUl 
Hamplef« 


Apiicot   pita    _ 

Oolops    

Jieed   _ _ 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 

--.—____—. 

1 
1 
1 

PteaervativeB    I 

2 

Tbbacoo— dgarettea    - _ 

Wool    - 

-.-._-.—-.- 

2 

1 

Totals - 

11 

11 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,   1917. 
Foods  and  Food  Products. 
Cold  Storage. 


MateHal 


Butter  

Cbcew   

Condi  men  ts 

HgRS     

Fish    

Floor    

Fruit    

Meat    

Milk       

Poultry    — 

Nuts  

Vegetables 

Totals. 


Number 

not  In 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


Number  in 

violation  of 

California 

Pure  Food 

Act 


4 

2 

)_ . 

1 

i 

38 

5 

3 

5 

i__^ 

Pf 

6 

i 

1 

21 

62 

Total 


I 

•J 

I 
10 


« 
1 
4 
4 
2 


la 


KhK>kT    OK    THE    -T  \Tf:    Bf»ARD    UP    HEL^LTH. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK--/Co«ttJnucdj. 

July  1,  1t1«*  to  June  30,  1tt7. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

UnofllclaL 

Stato  Instttiftions. 


it*trrUl 


TMjJ 


lUkinir  p*»w<l«T 

Ifsklrif  iNiwdiT  iiijri«ititrjt«^.. 

Hskioir  »*'kI«   

JiutUT  

OreaJ* 

rXi#trf« 

<'bocrjiste  and  r*>rrjs 

<*(>eoflDiJt 

Offee    

C>lflf«    MJt»|ititUt<>S 

CondlmmU    

C'mifi  of  tartar  wu\t*X\X\iif'. 

f-KKa 

hxtrarta    

Kml    _ 


y\*\\,  cannM 

Klour   

Knjlt    


Oelatlne   

lUmtiy   

I.arii  arifl  laVd  cc>inp<)Ufi(lr<. 

IJgnora    

M«ata 

(Win,  wllble  

l*aMt«*i«,   alimentary 

IIIC6    

Halt    


Hplipa    

Ktarrh,  com 

MiiKar    

Kynip    ... 

Tapioca   

'iVa   

Vcifotablci    . 
Vinegar    

Totala.. 


38 

5 

f 

■        1     1 

lo 



}" 

W 



i*' 

7j 

2 

1 1 

9 

2 

1! 

W 

6 

j; 

1 

V               M     ».^    ^-«    .>■■«     M      1      — 

1 

m 

• 

• 

11 

1 

li 

19 
3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

13 



L» 

84 

8 

s: 

22 

3 

•■ 

64 

18 

a« 

7» 

19 

•0 

S 

2 

5 

3 

J 

«> 

« 

8 

*  ^mt-^^^^mm.  m -m- -r- 

3 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

W 

22 

1 

s 

19 



IJ 

11 

■>    —M   ^«>   ^-^   A  »   **   w 

u 

80 

80 

m 

2 

0 

23 



s 

38 



ss 

10 

w 

37 

1 

ss 

08 

14 

9> 

29 

2 

fi 

— 

805 


120 


ft) 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,   1917. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


Material 


Cunfomilnff 
to  speci- 
fications 


Adds 

Ammoofa    

Blankets    

Bluiii?  _.. 

Borax 

Oalcium  add  phoephate... 

CapBicum    _ _ 

Caustic  soda  _ 

Chloride  of  lime 

CuUery    

DUIztfectants  

Fire   extiogulsher  fluid 

Hair,    curled   

Ink   - 


Leather    

Linotype  metal 
Lye  


Matches 

Oil,  fuel  

Oil,  hibricatlng  

Petrolatum 

Powder  from  steam  boiler 

Shoo  polish  

Soap  powders  and  cleansers _ 

Soap  chips,  laundry,  toilet  and  liquid  soap. 

Starch,  laundry   

Tallow    

IVjbacco - 

Turpentine 


Not 

conformlnf 

tosrool- 

flcations 


3  « 
5 

5  I. 


1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

10 
8 
1 
1 
5 
8 
1 
4 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
34 
71 
0 


Totals. 


39 
3 

225 


2 
1 

9 


5 


2 

4 

Si 


15 


ToUl 


81 


5 

6 
5 
9 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
10 
0 
1 
1 

O 

13 
1 
4 
3 
1 

^ 

o 
1 
1 
4 

38 

105 

6 

7 

54 
3 

300 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,   1917. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


^faterial 


Baking:  powder  _ 

BakiDff  powder  substitutes. 

Uaking^  soda  

Butter 

Cereals   

Obeese 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Cocoanut    .— > 

Coffee  _ 


Coffee  substitutes  

Condiments 

Cream  of  tartar  substitute.. 
EgrgB _ 


Extracts    — 

Feed  

Pish,  canned  

Flour  

Fruit   

Gelatine  

Honey   

Lard  and  laYd  compounds. 

Liquors    

Meats _ 

Oils,  edible  

Pastes,  alimentary  _ 

Rice    

Salt    

Spices    _ 

Htarch,  com 

Sugar    

Syrup    

Tapioca  

TWi    

Vegetables    _ 

Vinegar   __> _. 


ConformliiK 
to  specl- 
flraUons 


38 

2 
10 
10 
75 

9 
16 

1 
03 
11 
19 

3 


Not 
coitforminK 
tosped- 
flcatfoDs 


2 

C 

6 

1 
1 


13 
31  I 
22  i 
64 
Tfl 
3 

3  i- 

2  I- 

3  L 

1  I 
9 

22  ! 
19   . 

11  ,- 
80  I 

2  . 

23  I- 
38   . 
10  i. 
37 
08 
30  I 


3 

3 

18 

19 

2 


2 
1 

1 


90 


1 

14 

2 


ToUl 


2 

lo 

W 

t  t 
11 

a 
1 

U 
9> 

3 

1 

J7 

25 

s; 

S 
S 

3 
S 

10 
23 
15) 
II 
IW 

SS 

w 

SS 


Totals- 


805 


120 


»•. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,   1916,  to  June  30,   1917. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


Material 


Conforming 
to  sped- 
flcatlons 


Not 
conform  Inf 
to8p«<i- 
flc&tlons 


ToUl 


Adda    

Ammonia    

Blankets    

Bloincr  

Borax    

OakHum  add  phosphate. 

Capaktun    _ 

Oauatic  soda  _ 

Chloride  ol  lime 

Cutlery    

Dfalnfectanta  

Fire   extlDguIaher  fluid.. 

Hair,   curled   

Ink    


Leather    

Linotype  metal 
Lye   


Matches    

Oil,  fuel 

0(1,   lubricating  

Petrolatum    - 

Powder  from  steam  boiler ^ 

Shoe  polish  _ 

Soap  powders  and  cleansers 

Soap  chips,  laundry,  toilet  and  liquid  soap. 

Starch,   laundry 

Tallow - 

Tobacco   _ - 

Turpentine    


3  ' 
5 

5|. 


Totals. 


39 
3 

225 


1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

10 
8 
1  -. 
1  I-. 
5L 
8' 
1  .. 
4'.. 


5 
1 
1 
2 
34 
71 
0 


2 
1 


9 


2 

4 
31 


15 


81 


5 

6 
5 
9 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

10 
9 
1 
1 
5 

13 
1 
4 
3 
1 

^ 

o 
1 
1 
4 

38 

106 

6 

7 

54 
3 

306 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 

July  1,  1917,  to  Jun«  30,  191S. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Official. 


MaUrUl 


TalBl 


1 

1 

1 

I 

] 

1 

3 

4 

n 

IT 

s 

i 

1 

« 

sr 

ISl 

a 

51 

9 

5 

44 

X 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Tf 

3 

SI 

24 

ji 

I 

i 

49 

«<> 

Ueversces    „ 6                 2 

lioulUoD    cubes    _ ~ 1 

Bresd    - ^ - 1                  ♦ 

Bresd  dough  ^ — -  ♦ 

Butter 6 

Butter  Int  „ 

Cereal    

Obeeee - 1 

Chocolate    ._ i 

Coffee   _ - 1 

Coffee  mixture - --  1 

CondlmeDtfl _ 44 

Oonlectiooery    ^  S 

Oream _ » 

Kggg    8 

Kgg  albumin  „ _ 

Egg  whitefl   1 

Egg,   dried    ^ 11 

Egg  iubitltutes  - 8 

Extracts    ^ -._  28 

Feed 7 

Fish    - - 24 

Flour    2                    2                  » 

Fruit    1«                  10                 » 

nelatlne i                18               ^^ 

Honej 6                  J                « 

Ice  cream 28                  8                * 

Jellies  and  Jams 12                  8               » 

Lard - - 1   t 

I/ard  compounds  and  subfltltutes 5  ^ 

Liquors    _ _ 90                306               Xi^ 

Meat    - 30                61                s*^ 

Milk,  whole _ 80                43              l« 

Milk,  condensed  _ «                 3                » 

Nuts  _ _ 2                   12                  '» 

Nut  paste _ 3 3 

Oils,  edible  - 6                 4               ^» 

Oleomargarine 1                  i 

Pastes,  allmenUry  ^ 7                20               ^ 

Pastry 6                 lo                ** 

Pastry   filler  _ _ l                  ^ 

Poultry    - 2                 * 

Salt _ 4                  2                « 

Spices    - „ 57                 19               •* 

Sugar    - 1                 ^ 

Sugar,  maple 3                  8               *' 

Syrup,  fountain «                13               ^ 

Syrup,  table  , _  «                «              ^ 

Vegetable* 92               no              *: 

Vegetable  compounds  .- 7 

Vinegar    .— - 63                 18 


« 


M 


Water,  mineral 15  1  ^ 

ToUl* 688  1,072  '•'*' 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July   1,   1917,  to  June  30,   1918. 

Drugs. 

Official. 


Material 


L«gal 
samples 


Illegal 
samples 


ToUI 
samples 


Add,  aceto  salicylic 3 

.Vlcobol   - 2 

Blackberry  cordial — - — 

Oaznpbor  compounds 15 

Oapsfeum    - - --  1 

Cascara,  fluid  extract - 

Com   remedy 1 

Cub€b  berries,   Po — _ : 

Grippe  and  coM  cure „ | 

HaJr  tonic 

Headache  remedy   - 

Iodine,  tincture  of _. 12 

Linlinent 

Nitre  compounds   2 

OH,  sweet  _ 1 

on    camphorated  - _ - _ 

Ointmoit _ - _ _ 

Paregoric   _ 1 

Pieppermint,  essence  of 1 

Saccharine _ __ 

Syrup  wild  cherry  bark 

Tonic  _ 1 

Tooth    remedies 

Veronal _ 

Water   ._ „.. 

Wine,  port  _ _. 

Witch  haxel  l 

Totals 41 


1 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

5 

20 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

11  , 

11 

0 

2 

U 

23 

2; 

2 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

61 


102 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 


MaterUl 


Legal 
FdmplM 


mecal 
MmplM 


Totsl 
HiBples 


Beverages    

Bread    

Butter    

Cereal    

vTueese   ___.——_.--. 

Ck>coanut    

Condiments    

C'Onfectlonery   ... 

Cream    

Effg  albumin 

Egg   substitutes 

Egg  whites  

Eggs,  dried  

Extracts    

Feed   


1 
14 
1 
8 
3 


25 

4 
1 
1 
8 


2 
28 

2 


T\sb,  canned 

Rour    

Fruit    


Gelatine   . 
Ice  cream 

JeUy 

Lard    


Lard  compounds 

Liquors    - 

Meat    

Milk    

Nuts    


Nut  compound 
OUs,  edible  ... 

Olives    

Pastry    

Salt    

Soup    - 

Spices  

Sugar    , 

Sugar, 
Syrup, 
Syrup, 


maple  

fountain  

Uble 

Vegetables  

Vegetable  compounds 
Vinegar 


Totals. 


1 
3 
2 

17 
14 
3 
6 
2 
3 
1 

es 

5 
22 
11 
1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
4 

10 
2 
3 
1 
5 
65 

9 
1 


10 
2 
2 
1 
1 

38 
4 
8 

10 

1 
1 
7 
S 
9 
4 

16 
1 

1 
2 
1 


2 


2 


123 
2 
2 


it 


294 


14 

1 

8 

S 
« 

S3 
6 

1 
1 

18 
2 
i 

4 

5S 
18 
II 
16 

4 

4 

2 

« 

n 
n 
% 

27 
S 

i 
9 
3 
4 

3 
i 
6 
188 
4 
S 

«17 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

Drugs. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Letal 
sunplet 


Illegal 
samites 


Bay   rum   

Court  plaster 

Oubcbs  Po 

Hair  tonic  

Iodine   

Poison  (suspected) 
Sa^harine    


1   -. 


1 
1 


2 
1 
1 


ToCal 


I 

1 

1 
f 

« 

1 
1 


Totals. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

Miscellaneous. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


L«fal 
snmpUs 


Apricot  pits  .. 
Oil  lubricating 
Preservative    ._ 

Wool    

Waste    

Water    


1 
1 
1 
I 
12 


Totals.. 


16 


Illegal 
samplas 


Totol 
sampleB 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
12 


18 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

Foods  and  Food  Producta — Official. 

Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


Blaterial 


Baking  powder 

Baking   Soda   - 

Butter   

Oereals    

Cheese   

Ohocolate    

Coffee 

OondlmentB    — 

CrackerB  

Cream  of  tartar. 

Cream  of  tartar  substitute. 

Extracts    

Feed   

Fish 

Flour   

Plruit    

Gelatine   


JeUy   

Lard    — 

Lard  compound 

Meat    

Milk   


on.  edible 

Pastes,   alimentary  .. 

Spices  — 

Sugar 

Syrup    — 

Tea    

Vegetables 

Vinegar 


Conforming 
toiped- 
flcaUons 


6 

3 

2L 

11 

3 

5 

48 

16 

2 

1 

4 

20 
3 

a> 

19 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
1 
4 
8 

63 
3 

14 

19 
9 

21 


Not 

conforming 

tosped- 

flcatlons 


Totals. 


866 


1 
1 


1 

3 

16 


14 
2 
2 

96 


ToUl 


24 
1 
& 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
6 
2 


6 

3 

45 

12 

8 

6 

47 

17 

3 

3 

5 

15 

28 

6 

35 

21 

3 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 

5 

n 

79 
3 
14 
83 
11 
28 

452 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

M  Iscellaneous — Unofficial. 

State  Institutions. 


MuterUl 


Sot 

to  VMCi-        x^  sped- 
flcaOons  |     fl<^t«oi» 


ToUl 


Blanket    l 

Borax   l 

Caldum  add  pbot^hatp 1 

Cleanser  _ — -  2 

Colors   - 

Hair  dye  - -- 

Linotype  metal  — - — - 1 

Lye  - ^ 

Matehes - 

(MI,  lubricating 2 

Soap    27 

Shoe   paste    _ 1 

Starch,  laundry  ^ _ -t 

Tallow  1 

Tobacco 2 

l\irpentlne 1 

Varnlfih - 1 

l\>tab - *9 


5 
1 

•9 


s 


17 


S^ 


63 


Checsie   

l^vperti  

Kpff*   

K>nfs,   drieil 

>^Nh     

Fruit     

X»Us«    


Tutsi.-. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— (Continued). 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Cold  Storage. 


Mat«rUl 


Number       v«-.i-r  in 
«1ol«tiooar    'J?**i**"/' 

Aet 


Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
14 

19 


I 

9 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 
Year  Ending  June  30.  1917. 


\J*vtial 


K*HHb  and  Uhm\  itf\*.hRt>.  ortWiaL.. 
l>ntf>,  oitkial  

F\hhI>  and  (kh^I  i»r*»"hwts.  unoltk^'ai 

IVviic^.   un^'rtkta; 

M'j^WUnt^»u>.    ii>i(tttKia|    

Slat*"  'n<tiii.p*v«       ., 

t  oi^l  ^u^tatf   .       .  ,, 


Lecal 


IIk«aI 


ToUl 


6tf 

97» 

1J» 

U* 

SB 

m 

300 

196 

S9I 

s 

8 

K 

11 

H 

l.lt» 

*W 

»^I 

i\ 

fj; 

sJ 

*jm\ 


l.iM 


:.^' 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 
Year   Ending  June  30,   1918. 


Material 


Legal 
umples 


Foods  and  food  products,  offlciai 

Dmca,   ofBdal _ 

Foods  and  food  products,  unotBdaL. 

Droffs,  unofficial 

Miscellaneous,  unofficial 

State   institution   - 

Cold    storage 


Totals. 


lUegal      I       ToUl 
samples  samples 


ess 

1.072; 

1,700 

41 

01 

102 

383j 

2M 

017 

5 

4 

0 

16 

2 

18 

404 

113 

617 

19  1 

I 

1  , 

20 

1,400 

1,647 

3.043 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK. 
For  the  Biennial  Period. 


Material 


Foods  and  food  prodnets,  official — 

Dm^,   official - 

Foods  and  food  piVMlacts,  unofficial. 

Drugs,  unofficial 

Miseellaneous,  unofficial  

State  institution  - 

OoW  storage  


Totals. 


Letal 

lUegal 

Total 

samples 

samples 

samples 

1,837 

2,061 

8,888 

158 

150 

312 

523 

400 

1,013 

13 

12 

25 

27 

2 

20 

1,484 

314 

1,748 

40 

63 

108 

8,627 

8,091 

6,018 
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BIENMAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  SOCL\L  HYGIENL 


The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health  was  established  as  a  war  meAsnre.  Angnst  13,  1917. 

When  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  came  to  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  nefressity  in  thf  condur-t  of  the  war.  a  delegation  of  puWie  spirited 
men  waited  upon  Governor  Stephens  with  a  request  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  health  bureau  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the?ie  diseases.  The  delegation  inelnded  Mr. 
Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  ^lilbank  Johnson  of  the  State  Military 
Welfare  Commission.  Colonel  Lynch,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Miller, 
U.  S.  X.,  and  Doctors  George  E.  Ebright  and  W.  A.  Sawyer,  president 
and  secretary'  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Governor  asrreed  with  the  delegation  that  there  was  urgent 
necessity  for  fiuch  a  bureau  and  appropriated  from  the  military 
emergency  funds  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  two  years  for  its 
support,  thus  making  California  the  first  state  in  the  I'nion  to  attack 
the  problem  actively.  Since  then  eleven  states  have  followed  her 
example. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  bureau's  main  purpose  should  be  to  co-operate 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  venereal  diseases  in 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  in  the  state.  To  do  this,  of  course, 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  these  diseases  in  the  civil  population  near 
army  and  navy  pasts,  and  to  extend  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible 
throughout  California. 

Punctioni. 

The  functions  of  the  bureau  were  tentatively  as  follows: 

DIRECT  CONTROL. 

1.  To  secure  the  reporting  of  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonococcus  infec- 
tion, together  with  the  probable  sources  of  infection,  by  physicians  and 
l)y  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

2.  To  investigate,  with  the  assistance  of  local  officials,  any  suspected 
foci  of  infection  and  to  isolate  infectious  persons  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  spreading  disease. 

3.  With  the  co-operation  of  cities  and  counties  to  care  for  the  men 
and  women  isolated  on  account  of  venereal  disease  in  public  isolation 
iiospitals  until  the  patients  are  no  longer  infectious. 

4.  As  far  as  possible  to  secure  the  medical  examination  for  venereal 
(liseasi^s  of  male  and  female  prisoners  and  other  appropriate  groups,  and 
to  provide  for  their  isolation  and  treatment  so  that  they  will  not  spread 
disease  when  released. 

5.  Through  the  operation  of  this  plan  to  prevent  the  heretofore  com- 
mon evil  of  one  community  ** passing  on''  to  another  its  undesirables, 
theri'by  multiplying  foci  of  infection. 

i\.  To  f(u*ns  on  this  subject  tlic  social  forces  necessary  to  j;ive  former 
pi'OHtitutcs,  after  they  have  been  |)ut  into  good  physical  condition, 
iin  opportunity  to  (»nter  into  |)ro(lnctive  occupations  under  conditions 
**air  to  Ihcniselvi's  and  to  the  commnnitv. 
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PUBLIC    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    DL\GNOSLS    AND    TREATMENT. 

1.  To  investigate  all  elinics  or  hospitals  treating  venereal  diseases 
and  to  bring  into  existence  adequate  day  and  evening  elinics  and  oppor- 
tunities for  hospital  treatment  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

2.  To  make  a  list  of  accredited  clinics  in  which  venereal  diseases  are 
treated,  accrediting  only  those  which  reach  high  standards  in  staffs, 
efjuipment  and  results. 

3.  To  purchase  and  issue,  without  charge,  to  approved  public  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  salvarsan  or  approved  substitutes,  for  use  in  making 
cases  of  syphilis  noninfectious  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

4.  To  arrange  with  city  laboratories  to  give  free  diagnostic  tests  for 
syphilis  and  gonococcus  infections,  and  to  encourage  the  more  general 
iLse  of  the  free  Wassermann  tests  and  other  tests  available  at  the  Bureau 
of  Communicable  Diseases. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

1.  To  issue  printed  pamphlets,  cards  and  placards  of  information 
relative  to  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  other  agencies  in  giving  talks  to  appropriate 
groups. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  the  Military  Welfare  Cortomission  in  the  sup- 
pression of  prostitution  as  the  principal  source  of  venereal  diseases,  but 
avoiding  confusion  of  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases  with  the 
movement  against  vice  as  a  strictly  moral  issue. 

3.  To  oppose  any  local  plan  for  licensing  prostitution  or  issuing 
certificates  of  health  to  prostitutes,  by  showing  that  this  is  in  conflict 
w^ith  modern  methods  of  control  of  venereal  diseases,  and  to  substitute 
the  above  program,  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  suppression 
of   prostitution. 

Staff. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  first 
assumed  the  duties  of  director  of  the  bureau  and  organized  the  staff. 
On  September  21,  1917,  Dr.  IT.  G.  Irvine,  assistant  professor  of  derma- 
tology. University  of  Minnesota,  accepted  the  directorship  for  the  period 
of  six  months,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Lewis  Michelson,  chief  of 
urological  clinic,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  San  Francisco. 

Two  sanitarians.  Dr.  p]thel  M.  Watters  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Dickie,  were 
appointed.  Miss  Marian  Lynne  served  as  social  service  director.  The 
six  state  district  health  ofiicers,  by  actively  carrying  out  the  l)ureau'.s 
plans  calling  for  the  reporting  and  investigation  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  in  their  several  districts,  became,  essentially,  part  of  the 
staff;  and  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  authorities  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  completed  a  thorough  organization. 

With  the  necessary  office  assistants,  offices  were  opened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  525  Market  street.     Later,  a  branch  was  added  in  Los  Angeles. 

Program. 

Method  of  Co-ojxrafioi  with  tJir  J\  S.  Armif,  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  bureau,  having  been  organized  as  a  war 
emergency  measure,  active  co-operation  with  the  military  and  Public 
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Health  Service  was  one  of  the  first  objects  to  be  attained.  All  cases  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  camps  are  reported  to  this  bureau.  Re^rular 
reports  of  the  sources  of  these  infections  are  forwarded  to  the  local 
health  oflfieer,  as  well  as  to  the  bureau.  The  latter  chtH?ks  up  the  infor- 
mation to  the  health  officers  in  the  state  and  also  notifies  officials  of 
other  states,  when  these  sources  are  discovered  to  be  outside  of  Califor- 
nia.    By  this  procedure  many  foci  of  infection  have  been  located. 

Lieutenant  Allison  T.  French  of  the  IT.  S.  Army  was  detailed  to 
California  in  charge  of  the  Surgeon  General  Bxtra-Cantonment  olBee 
for  combating  venereal  disease  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  War  Departments  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 
The  aid  rendered  by  Lieutenant  French's  department  in  stimulating 
and  enforcing  the  bureaus'  program,  has  bc^n  invaluable.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  California  Military  Welfare  Commission  with  Lieuten- 
ant French  and  the  director  of  this  bureau,  have  given  opportunity  for 
most  effective  co-operation  and  have  resulted  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
bureau's  policy  to  an  extent  that  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 

In  many  communities  bordering  on  the  camps,  facilities  for  isolating 
venereally  infected  cases  were  totally  inadequate.  •  With  the  assistance 
of  the  military,  state  and  local  authorities  every  such  community  has 
now  provided  facilities  and  equipment  for  this  work.  To  further 
the  War  Department's  declaration  that  suppression  of  prostitution  i*^ 
essential  in  the  control  of  venereal  disease,  many  meetings  of  the  mili- 
tary, local  judiciary,  police  authorities  and  representatives  of  this 
bureau,  have  been  held.  Through  these  conferences,  law^s  applying  to 
the  suppression  of  prostitution  have  been  invoked  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. In  all  the  communities  of  California,  law  enforcement  has  been 
actively  stimulated. 

The  different  military  camps  are  visited  by  representatives  of  the 
bureau,  conferences  are  held  with  the  medical  officers  and  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  the  best  methods  of  achieving  control  of  these  diseases. 
Such  conferences  have  been  of  mutual  benefit. 

Medical  facilities  were  meager  in  the  beginning,  when  the  camps 
were  established.  Laboratory  work  was  necessarily  handicappcKl. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  California's  State 
Board  of  Health,  laboratory  facilities  were  extended  to  the  posts. 
Several  of  them  still  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

On  the  educational  side,  the  bureau  has  also  been  of  assistance. 
Lecturers  on  the  subject  of  venereal  diseases  have  been  given  to  over 
70,000  enlisted  men,  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  by  whom  these  lecturers  have  been  accredited.  At 
the  request  of  camp  conunanders,  appropriate  literature  and  placards 
have  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  stereomotograph  of  the  bureau 
has  been  eflfectively  employed  in  giving  exhibitions  at  the  different 
camps.  ^Olitarj'  and  federal  authorities  have  reciprocated  by  keeping 
the  bureau  informed  on  matters  of  importance  and  by  forwarding  all 
their  publications  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Control. 

Special  Bulletin  No.  24  ou  Regulations  for  the  Prevention  of  Syphilis 
and  (lonococciis  Infections  was  adopted  October  6,  1917,  and  amended 
:\farch  2,  1918. 
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Reporting  of  Cases.  In  ordt^r  to  successfully  attack  a  disease,  there 
iinist  be  data  bearinj?  on  its  prevalence,  its  favored  localities,  and  its 
carriei's.  Reporting  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  by  numbers  (not  by 
names)  had  been  made  compulsory  under  paragraph  2979a  of  the  Politi- 
cal Code  of  California,  but  had  not  been  strictly  enforced.  Under 
section  13  of  the  Public  Health  Act  violation  of  this  rule  is  a  misde- 
meanor. At  first,  physicians  were  required  to  report  cases  by  their 
personal  history  number;  later,  the  serial  number  of  the  bureau  was 
substituted.  But  in  case  a  patient  requiring  medical  aid  for  these  dis- 
eases discontinues  treatment  and  fails  to  report  to  a  physician  for  a 
period  of  more  than  ten  days,  his  (or  her)  name  is  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene.'  Investigation  follows,  usually  through  the  local 
health  officer,  and  suitable  treatment  is  made  obligatory. 

To  avoid  duplicate  rei>orting  and  the  possibility  of  a  patient's  name 
being  unjustly  reported,  physicians  treating  a  case  are  required  to  in- 
quire from  and  ascertain  whether  such  person  had  theretofore  con- 
sulted with  or  been  treated  by  any  other  physician  ^  and  if  so,  to  notify 
that  physician  that  his  former  patient  is  continuing  treatment.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  applicant  for  treatment  to  furnish  this  infonnation. 
and  a  refusal  to  do  so,  or  falsely  stating  the  name  and  address  of  such 
physician  or  person  consulted,  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  quaran- 
tine, and  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  including  the  number,  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  patient,  shall  be  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by 
the  physician  or  other  person  so  consulted. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  physician  or  person  consulted,  in  case  the 
applicant  has  heretofore  received  treatment,  to  immediately  notify,  on  a 
card  supplied  for  the  purpose,  the  physician  or  person  last  theretofore 
treating  such  applicant  of  the  change  of  adviser.  Should  the  physi- 
cian or  person  previously  consulted  fail  to  receive  such  notice  within 
ten  (10)  days  after  the  time  appointed  for  the  appearance  of  such 
diseased  person,  the  said  diseased  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated quarantine,  and  it  shall  at  once  become  the  duty  of  such  physi- 
cian or  person  to  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  the  name  and 
address  of  such  diseased  person. 

Following  are  facsimiles  of  the  cards  issued  by  the  bureau  for  the 
reporting  of  these  conditions: 

No 

REMEMBER  THIS  NUMBER  AND  FOLLOW  INSTRUCTIONS 

You  are  given  this  pamphlet  of  instructions  with  this  serial  number 
b}'  vour  doctor  because  the  law  required  him  to  do  so  and  to  report 
your  case  to  the  Health  Officer  bv  this  number  WITHOrT  REVEAL- 
ING YOUR  NAME. 

If  you  change  doctors  for  any  reason  and  wi^h  to  keep  your  name 
concealed  you  must  see  to  it  that  the  doctor  you  last  consult  notifies  the 
doctor  previously  having  cliargc  of  your  case  within  TEN  DAYS  (10 
days). 

If  you  fail  to  come  for  treatment  at  the  time  ordered  by  your  doctor 
within  the  period  in  which  your  disease  is  infective  and  he  does  not 
receive  notice  within  TEN  DAYS  from  another  doctor,  stating  that  you 
have  placed  yourself  under  his   professional  care,   the  doctor  givin<r 
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you  thi«  pamphlet  is  obliged  by  law  to  report  your  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  to  the  health  authorities  as  a  person  suffering  from  a  disease 
dangerous  to  the  public  health  and  presumably  not  under  proper  medi- 
cal advice  and  care  sufficient  to  protect  others  from  infection.  You  will 
then  be  liable  to  quarantine  or  such  other  procedure  as  the  Board  of 
Health  may  determine.  If  you  want  your  name  kept  secret,  follow  these 
instructions  carefully.  Your  doctor  will  tell  you  when  your  case  is  no 
longer  infectious. 

No 

Card  A 

PHYSICIAN'S  BEPOBT  OF  CASE  OF  OONOBRHEA  OB  SYPHILIS 

Strike  out  gonorrhea  or  KjphUls  as  case  may  be 

Make  the  Serial  Number  a  Part  of  Your  Case  Record 
Date 19 Cal. 

city  or  tows 

Age Sex Color Marital  relation 

Sln^e.  marrted.  widowed,  dhoroed 

Occupation Date    of   infection 

Source  of  infection 

Commercial  or  clandestine  prostitute — ^Address  If  InTeatlsatlon  la  Indicated 

Wag  patient  intoxicated  at  time  of  exposure? Unemployed 

Is  patient  in  infectious  state  of  disease? If  so,  is  patient  likely  to  infect  others?—. 

Has  this  case  been  previously  reported? Under  what  number? 

Has  diagnosis  been  confirmed  by  laboratory  test? 

Waaaermann.  smear  for  fooocood  or  qtlrodtett 

M.D. 


Addreaa 

Mail  this  card  immediately  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Sacramento,  and  in 
addition  report  the  ease  by  number  to  your  local  Health  Officer. 

Card  B 

Form  for  Reporting  Change  of  Physician. 

Date 19 

Cal. 

Dear  Doctor : 

In  accordance  with  Section  8  of  the  regulation  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  governing  venereal  disease  control  I  herewith  notify 

Cahd  c 

yon  that of 

Name  of  patient  Addreaa 

reported  by  you  as  number and  formerly  under  your  treat- 
ment is  now  under  my  care  and name  and  address  need  not 

Hlsor  ber 

be  reported  to  the  health  authorities  as  provided  for  according  to  this 
regulation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  D. 

Addreaa 
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Form  for  Reporting  Patient  as  Dangerous  to  Public  Health 

Cal. 

City  or  town 

19 


Bureau  op  Venereal  Diseases,  State  Board  op  Health 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  notify  you  that 

Name  at  patient  (Serial  No. ) 

of has  not  reported  to  me  within  ten  (10) 

Address 

days  of  time  appointed,  nor  have  I  received  any  notification  that 

He  or  she 

is  under  the  care  of  any  other  physician.  In  accordance  with  Section 
8  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  governing  venereal 
diseases  I  am  therefore  reporting name  and  address. 

His  or  ber 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  D. 

Address 

Instructions  to  the  patient 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  physician  in  attendance  on  a  person  having  syphilis 
or  gonococcus  infection,  or  suspected  of  having  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infection,  to 
instruct  him  in  precautionary  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the 
Beriousness  of  the  disease,  and  the  necessity  for  prolonged  treatment,  and  the 
physician  shall,  in  addition,  furnish  approved  literature  on  these  subjects. 

NOTB  1. — ^Approved  literature  for  distribution  to  patients  may  be  secured  from  the 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  525  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 

NoTB  2. — The  following  instructions  are  required  as  a  minimum  by  Rule  2 : 

(a)    To  patients  having  ayphiUa: 

1.  Syphilis  or  pox  is  a  contagious  disease.     It  can  usually  be  cured,  but  it 

requires  two  or  more  years  of  treatment. 

2.  You   must   not  marry   until   a   reputable   physician   has   pronounced   you 

cured. 

3.  Avoid  all  sexual  relations. 

4.  Always  sleep  alone. 

5.  Do  not  kiss  anyone. 

6.  Never  permit  anyone   to  use  anything  which  has  been   in  your  mouth, 

such  as  toothpicks,  toothbrushes,  pipes,  cigars,  pencils,  spoons,  forks, 
cups,  etc.,  or  anything  else  tliat  you  have  contaminated. 

7.  If  you  have  to  see  a  dentist,  tell  him  about  your  disease  before  he  exam- 

ines your  teeth. 

8.  Avoid   patent   medicines,   so-called    "medical   institutes"    and   advertising 

"specialists." 

9.  Consult  a  reputable  physician,  or,  in  case  of  financial  inability,  the  city 

or  coimty  physician,  or  a  reputable  dispensary  such  as  is  found  in 
connection  with  most  large  public  hospitals,  and  follow  directions 
absolutely. 

(6)   To  patients  having  gonorrhea: 

1.  Gonorrhea,  "clap,"  or  gleet,  is  a  serious  contagious  disease.     If  properly 

treated  it  can  usually  be  cured. 

2.  You  must  not  marry  until  a  reputable  physician  has  pronounced  you  cured. 

3.  Avoid  all  sexual  relations. 

4.  Always   sleep  alone,   and   be  sure   that   no  one  uses  your   toilet  articles, 

particularly  your  towels  and  wash  cloths. 

5.  Always  wash  your   hands   thoroughly   after  handling  the   diseased  parts. 

The  discharge,  if  carried  to  your  eyes,  may  cause  blindness. 

6.  Avoid    patent    medicines,    so-called    "medical    Institutes"    and    advertising 

"specialists." 

7.  Consult  a  reputable  pliyslcian,  or,  if  financially  unable  to  do  so,  the  city 

or  county  physician,  or  a  reputable  dispensary  such  as  is  found  In 
connection  with  most  large  public  hospitals,  and  follow  directions 
absolutely. 

Note  3 — If  any  person  has  knowledge  that  a  person  infected  with  syphilis  or  gono- 
coccus infection  Is  failing  to  observe  adequate  precautions  to  prevent  spreading  Infec- 
tion, he  shall  report  the  facts  at  once  to  the  local  health  officer. 

12^  30535 
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Health  officers  designated  inspectors. 

All  city't  county  and  other  l<K*aI  health  offirtrs  an*,  fnr  tlir  |mn»<**^*  **f  thf  nmtrol 
Mild  HiipprPHsion  of  venereal  dis^^asp:*.  hereby  d<»siifnate«l  and  ap|¥>in|p<l  insijectorv. 
without  Halary.  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health  of  Cnliforuia.  un<ler  thf  provisions  of 
R4K!tion  2070  of  the  Political  f'ode. 

Nora  1. — The  following  paragraph  Is  quote^l  from  section  2979  of  the  Political  Code: 
"It  (the  State  Board  of  Health)  shall  have  general  power  of  Inspection, 
examination,  quarantine  and  disinfection  of  persons,  places  and  things,  within 
the  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  sanie  may  appoint  inspectors, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  shall  be  vested  with  like  powers :  providtd, 
that  this  act  shall  In  no  wise  conflict  with  the  national  quarantine  laws." 

Investigation  and  control  of  cases. 

All  city,  county  and  other  local  health  officers  are  hereby  direct«Hl  to  nse  every 
available  means  to  ascertain  the  existence  of,  and  immediately  to  inve$«tigate,  all 
reported  or  suspected  cases  of  syphilis  in  the  infectious  stages  and  gonococcus  inf«*- 
tion  within  their  several  territorial  jurisdictions,  and  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  such 
infections. 

In  such  investigations  said  health  officers  are  hereby  vested  with  full  powers  of 
inspection  and  examination,  of  all  persons,  places  and  things,  and  as  such  inspectors 
said  local  health  officers  are  hereby  directed:  « 

(c)  To  make  examinations  of  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  having  syphilis  in 
the  infectious  stages  or  gonococcus  infection.  (Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  such  dis- 
eases among  prostitutes,  all  such  persons  may  be  considered  within  the  above  class.) 

(b)  To  isolate  such  persons  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Health,  isolation  is  necessary  to  protect  public  health.  In  establtshin;? 
isolation  the  health  officer  shall  define  the  limits  of  the  area  in  which  the  person 
reasonably  simpected  or  known  to  have  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infections  and  his 
immediate  attendant,  are  to  be  isolated,  and  no  persons,  other  than  the  attending 
physicians,  shall  enter  or  leave  the  area  of  isolation  without  the  permiasion  of  the 
health  officer. 

(c)  In  making  examinations  and  insi>ections  of  women  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infection,  to  appoint  women  physicians 
for  said  purposes  where  the  services  of  a  w^oman  physician  are  requested  or  demanded 
by  the  person  examined. 

(<l)  In  cases  of  quarantine  or  isolation,  not  to  terminate  said  quarantine  or 
isolation  until  the  cases  have  become  noninfectious  or  until  permission  has  been  given 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  its  secretar3'. 

Cases  of  gonococcus  infection  are  to  be  regarded  as  infectious  until  at  least  two 
successive  smears  taken  not  less  than  48  hours  apart  fail  to  show  gonococcL 

Cases  of  syphilis  shall  be  regarded  as  infectious  until  all  lesions  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes  are  completely  healed. 

(e)  Inasmuch  as  prostitution  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  syphilis  and  gonococcus 
infection,  all  health  officers  are  directed  to  use  every  proper  means  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  not  to  issue  certificates  of  freedom  from  venereal  diseases,  as  such  certifi- 
cates may  be  used  for  purposes  of  solicitation. 

(/)  To  keep  all  records  pertaining  to  said  inspections  and  examinations  in  files 
not  open  to  public  inspection,  and  to  make  every  reasonable  eflPort  to  keep  secret  the 
identity  of  those  affected  by  venereal  disease  control  measures  as  far  as  mtiy  be  ccm- 
sistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

Report  of  unusual  prevalence. 

When  the  local  health  officer,  through  investigation,  becomes  aware  of  unusual 
prevalence  of  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infection,  or  of  unusual  local  conditions  favor- 
ing the  spread  of  these  diseases,  he  shall  report  the  facts  at  onct^  to  the  Bureau  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  525  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

Quarantine. 

Any  person  n(>w  under  treatment,  or  who  shall  hereinafter  present  hims«»lf  (or 
herself)  to  any  physician  or  person  for  treatment  or  diagnosis  of  any  venereal  disease, 
shall  be  considered  to  Im»  in  quarantine.  The  requirements  of  quarantine  shall  be 
considere«l  fulfilled  when  the  patient  is  reported  by  serial  number,  as  provided  for  in 
Note  1  of  Rule  1.  and  as  long  as  he  (or  she)  remains  under  the  observation  of  anj 
one  lic(»nse<l  under  the  laws  of  (California  to  treat  disease. 
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Control  of  prostitutes. 

Special  procednres  hav«'  been  luade  necessary  to  insure  treatment 
for  the  principal  carrier  of  venereal  disease — the  prostitute,  and  to 
prevent  the  plying  of  their  trade  by  women  who  have  been  declared 
infectious.  A  health  officer  has  the  power  to  quarantine  a  case  which 
he  has  reasonable  suspicion  to  believe  is  a  carrier  of  a  communicable 
disease.  As  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  all  prostitutes  have  been  found 
infected  with  venereal  disease,  a  reasonable  suspicion  is  justified. 
These  women  are  arrested,  charged  with  some  act  involving  moral 
turpitude,  usually  vagrancy.  The  health  officer  declares  them  quaran- 
tined, thus  preventing  their  being  bailed  out  and  so  defeating  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  being  detained.  Those  found  infected  are  held 
for  treatment,  and  the  noninfected  returned  to  the  legal  authorities. 
The  type  of  quarantine  being  regulated  by  the  local  health  officers,  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  same  has  varied  according  to  the  facilities  of 
communities  to  handle  such  cases.  In  all  health  departments  the 
gonorrheal  cases  are  held  until,  as  far  as  clinical  and  microscopic  tests 
can  show,  the  cases  are  cured.  With  syphilitics,  all  are  held  until  they 
are  noninfectious  and  in  many  health  departments,  until  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  is  negative.  In  some  localities  after  the  cases  have  been 
rendered  noninfectious,  they  have  been  returned  to  the  courts  and 
released  on  their  own  recognition,  being  required  to  bring  a  report  every 
month  from  the  private  physician  treating  them.  There  have  been  very 
few  attempts  by  those  arrested  to  evade  the  quarantine  proceedings. 
Eight  attempts  to  obtain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  have  failed  and  the 
patient  has  been  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  health  officer  by  the 
courts.  In  San  Jose  the  health  officer  quarantined  a  case  that  he  re- 
garded as  reasonably  suspicious,  although  no  charge  had  been  lodged 
by  the  police.  The  city  manager,  chief  of  police  and  city  health  officer 
were  sued  for  false  imprisonment  but  the  case  was  immediately  dis- 
missed. 

Until  the  above  method  was  followed,  arrest  of  women  delinquents 
resulted  in  their  immediately  giving  a  hundred  dollar  bond  bail.  This 
bond  was  almost  invariably  forfeited.  If  it  was  not  forfeited,  the 
effect  was  almost  as  disastrous  in  the  spread  of  venereal  disease,  for 
while  out  on  bail,  the  offender  continued  to  practice  prostitution.  This 
was  the  case  in  large  cities.  In  smaller  communities  formerly,  suppres- 
sion of  prostitution  was  accomplished  by  closing  houses  of  ill-fame  and 
ordering  their  inmates  out  of  town.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
examine  these  women  to  detect  disease;  they  were  simply  ** floated*'  to 
some  other  community,  their  problem  shouldered  on  to  a  neighboring 
town. 

Examination  of  persons  arrested  for  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude. 

Most  of  the  cities  have  failed  to  report  the  data  from  such  case.s,  but 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  give  the  following : 

The  San  Francisco  Health  Department  reports  the  total  number  of 
women  examined  at  the  county  jail  from  August  29,  1917,  to  September 
1,  1918,  as  1,225;  248  infected  with  gonorrhea,  402  with  syphilis,  and  2 
with  chancroids.  Approximately  53  per  cent  out  of  those  examined. 
Of  the  96  men  arrested  with  the  women  four  presented  evidences  of 
gonorrhea  and  nine  of  syphilis.     The  low  number  of  men  examined  was 
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Tlj<'  wi^J<;  VHrihtuAt  in  lh<;  \}*'n'A'nism^*^  of  women  foacd  infe^ed  mnsi 
f;<i  l/Kik^^l  for  in  iJu;  diffttrcjit  ro*;thridi$  of  examinatioD,  as  well  as  the 
Ipurmtml  opinionM  of  thr;  clinicianji.  Many  of  them  basing  their  dia^osis 
on  iUit  rrlinir;al  ftMfX'^'t  an  well  hh  the  lalKjratory  findings,  while  tlir 
t'XHiuiiit'm  with  vt'ry  little  practical  «-xi>eriem'f'  require  a  positire  Ubora- 
fory  ftndin^^,  Thi«  in  an  important  fK>int.  ns  there  is  no  doubt  that 
n  larj^e  pereentoKc;  of  onm^  with  n<*Kative  laborator>'  evidene*^  dv«- 
elifiif'iil  Myniptonm  that  hIioiiM  make  for  a  f>ositive  diagnosis. 

Increased  facilitict  for  dUgnoiis  and  treatment. 

Ijahomlory.  Throiij<h  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the 
Stale  lioard  of  Health,  laboratory  faeilitic»8  are  offered  free  for  all  tests 
neri'KHary  for  the  diagnoHis  of  venereal  diseases.  This  aid  has  proved 
of  imnierwe  value,  as,  exeepting  in  the  largest  cities,  laboratory  facilities 
are  i'xeeeJini^ly  meaj^er.  Laboratory  examinations  have  been  brought 
witliin  the  reaeh  aUo  of  private  practitioners,  and  have  not  only  helped 
in  the  diai^noMis  of  eases,  but  have  stimulated  the  physician  to  develop 
a  more  seientifle  knowled^^e  of  venereal  diseases. 

Direct  sid  from  medical  staff  of  the  bureau. 

The  Mpeeial  knowh'dj^e  of  the  medieal  stafT,  as  well  as  its  experience 
with  all  manifeHlationH  of  this  complex  cpiestion,  has  been  placed  at 
the  (liH[)ONal  of  heiihh  (l(^|)artnients  and  practicing  physicians.  In  mauy 
conimuniticH  tlu^  expericnc(»  of  the  local  medical  authorities  in  venereal 
diseaHeH  has  been  extremely  limited  and,  as  a  consequence,  organization 
of  pro|)(4'  diagnoHtie  and  treatment  facilities  has  been  handicapped. 
Members  of  tlui  medical  staff  have  continually  assisted  m  the  organi^- 
tion,  as  wtiU  as  in  the  actual  examination  and  treatment  of  cases. 

Approved  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 

In  order  to  bring  up  the  standards  of  some  of  the  existing  dispensari*^ 
and  hospitals  treating  venereal  disease,  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
additional  public  dispensaries,  and  to  assist  persons  needing  institutional 
treatment  to  ascertain  which  institutions  have  adequate  staffs  and  equip 
ment  and  standards,  the  bureau  has  temporarily  accredited  certain 
clinics  and  hospitals,  a  list  of  which  is  appended.  Arsephenamine  i^ 
issued  onlv  to  clinics  and  hospitals  approved  by  the  State  Board  "f 
^leaJ*^ 
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STANDARDS    GOVERNINGS    THE    APPROVAL    OF    DISPENSARIES    AND 

HOSPITALS  TREATING  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

Dispensaries  treating  syphilis. 

1.  Special  Department:  Syphilis  shall  be  treated  in  a  special  department  or 
the  Department  of  Dermatology. 

2.  Number  of  Sessions :  The  dispensaries  shall  be  open  at  least  thi*ee  times 
a  week,  day  or  evening. 

H.     Staff :  The  staff  shall  be  adequate  in  nuniber  and  training. 

4.  Elquipment :  Enough  well-arranged  rooms,  laboratory  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, with  instruments  and  apparatus,  shall  be  provided. 

5.  Beds :  Every  disi>ensary  shall  have  at  its  disposal  beds  for  isolation  or 
treatment 

f».     Records :  Adequate  records  of  all  cases  shall  be  kept. 

7.  Social  Service  Required:  A  social  service  department  shall  be  maintained 
and  adequate  measures  adopted  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  of  patients. 

8.  Information  to  Patients :  Clinicians  shall  devote  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  intelligently  informing  new  patients  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
disease,  the  necessity  for  prolonged  treatment,  and  the  precautions  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection  to  others,  and  the  clinics  shall,  in  addition,  fur- 
nish approved  literature  on  these  subjects.  (This  literature  can  be  secured  from 
the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases.) 

9.  Microscopic  Examinations :  Microscopic  examinations  of  suspected  initial 
lesions  shall  be  made. 

10.  Wassermann  Tests :  Wassermann  tests  shall  be  performed  in  the  dis- 
pensary laboratory  or  other  approved  laboratory. 

11.  Administration  of  Salvarsan  or  Equivalents :  Salvarsan  or  accepted 
equivalents  shall  be  administered  to  all  cases  where  there  are  no  contraindica- 
tions. (Salvarsan  or  approved  substitutes  may  be  obtained  without  cost  from 
the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases,  525  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  for  the 
treatment  of  infectious  cases  of  syphilis  in  approved  dispensaries.) 

12.  Procedure  Covering  the  Discharge  of  Patients:  Suitable  tests  and 
observations  shall  be  made  of  all  p»»*^^nts  for  a  period  of  not  less  thau  two 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  adequate  treatment.  (See  pamphlet,  "Modern 
Treatment  of  Syphilis,"  obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases.) 

13.  Transfer  of  Patients  :  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  reason  to  discharge 
a  patient  still  uncured,  the  patient  shall  be  referred  to  an  approved  dispensarj- 
or  a  reputable  physician. 

14.  Annual  Report :  An  annual  report  of  work  done  in  the  dispensary  shall 
be  made.  It  is  suggested  that  this  include  the  number  of  new  and  old  patients 
and  number  of  visits  made,  the  number  of  patients  continued  under  observation 
and  treatment  from  one  year  into  the  next,  the  number  of  doses  of  salvarsan  or 
equivalent  administered  (with  a  separate  list  of  free  doses),  and  the  number  of 
patients  discharged  as  cured. 

Dispensaries  treating  gonorrhea. 

1.  Number  of  Sessions :  Dispensaries  shall  be  oi)eri  at  least  three  times  a 
week,  day  or  evening. 

2.  Staff:  The  staff  shall  be  adequate  in  number  and  training. 

3.  Equipment:  Enough  well-arranged  rooms,  laboratory  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, with  instruments  and  apparatus,  shall  be  provided. 

4.  Beds:  Every  dispensarj*  shall  have  at  its  disposal  beds  for  isolation  or 
treatment. 

5.  Records :  Adequate  records  of  all  cases  shall  be  kept. 

0.  Social  Service  Required :  \  social  service  department  shall  be  maintained 
and  adequate  measures  adopted  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  of  patients. 

7.  Information  to  Patients :  Clinicians  shall  devote  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  intelligently  informing  new  patients  of  the  seriousness  of  their 
disease,  the  necessity  of  treatment  until  cured,  and  the  precautions  necessary 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  to  others,  and  the  clinic  shall,  in  addition, 
furnish  approved  literature  on  these  suhjecls.  (This  literature  can  he  secured 
from  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases.) 

8.  Microscopic  Examination :  Systematic  microsooi)ic  examination  of  dis- 
charges shall  be  made  in  departments  treating  patients  affected  with  gonorrhea. 
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9.  Facilities  for  Asepsis  and  Antisepsis:  All  departments  treating  patients 
affected  with  gonorrhea  shall  be  equipped  with  adequate  facilities  for  asepsis 
and  antisepsis. 

10.  Urethroscopic  and  Cystoscopic  Examination :  Facilities  for  urethrosoopic 
and  cystoscopic  examination  shall  be  provided  and  regularly  employed  by  the 
attending  clinicians. 

11.  Procedure  Governing  Discharge  of  Patients:  Patients  shall  be  discharged 
as  cured  only  after  repeated  negative  clinical  and  microscopic  examinations. 

12.  Transfer  of  Patients :  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  reason  to  discharge 
a  patient  still  uncnred,  the  patient  shall  be  referred  to  an  approved  clinic  or 
reputable  physician. 

13.  Annual  Report :  An  annual  reiK)rt  of  work  done  in  the  dispensary  shall 
be  made.  It  is  suggested  that  this  include  the  number  of  new  and  old  patients, 
the  number  of  visits  made,  the  number  of  patients  continued  under  ob^rvatioa 
and  treatment  from  one  year  into  the  next,  and  the  number  of  patients  discharged 
as  cured. 

Hospitals  treating  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

1.  No  Discrimination  Against  Venereal  Diseases:  Patients  having  venereal 
diseases  must  be  accepted  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  patients. 

2.  General  Standard  of  Hospital:  The  hospital  shall  be  properly  equipped 
and  well  conducted. 

3.  Staff  and  Equipment:  There  shall  be  adequate  staff  and  equipment  for 
the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  keeping  of  records  in  cases  of  syphilis  or  gonococcus 
infection  in  general  accord  with  the  standards  indicated  for  approved  dispensaries. 

4.  Follow-up:  Social  service  and  follow-up  work  shall  be  carried  on  as 
indicated  for  approved  dispensaries,  either  by  the  hospital  or  by  an  approved 
dispensary  to  which  patients  are  transferred. 

Hospital  and  clinical  facilities  increased. 

Practically  all  public  hospitals  have  hitherto  refused  to  take  venereal 
cases  except  when  bedridden.  This  attitude  has  not  only  prevented 
treatment  at  the  time  when  cure  is  most  possible  and  when  it  could  be 
most  speedily  accomplished,  and  when  the  case  is  acutely  infectious,  but 
it  has  added  to  financial  cost  by  requiring  prolonged  care  in  chronic  and 
incurable  cases.  The  bureau  has  conducted  an  active  campaign  against 
this  attitude  and  at  present  all  public  hospitals  will  accept  cases  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  health  oflficers.  Many  counties  have  made 
provisions  for  special  wards  where  isolation  can  be  carried  out;  notably: 

(a)  Los  Feliz  Hospital,  I^s  Angeles  (infected  prostitutes). 

(h)  Mission  Valley  Hospital,  San  Diego  (infected  prostitutes). 

(c)  Riverside  Hospital,  Riverside  (infected  prostitutes). 

(d)  Special  wing  at  Bakersfield  County  Hospital  (both  men  and  women). 
(c)  Ward  L,  San  Francisco  Hospital  (infected  women). 

(/)   Sacramento  Detention  Hospital,  Sacramento. 

(</)   Many   other  county   hospitals  isolate  these  cases  but  have  not   providfd 
special  wards. 

Throughout  the  state,  clinical  facilities  are  totally  inadequate  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseased  indigents.  This  has  been  one  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  the  bureau  has  had  to  deal  with.  Most  of  the  clinics 
in  the  largest  cities  are  not  easily  accessible,  and  with  the  exception  of 
tli(»  Los  Angeles  City  Clinic,  no  provisions  are  made  for  treatment  at 
night.  The  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  either  no  clinics  or  those 
which  have  been  established  have  not  a  proper  staff  or  equipment. 
Althongli  the  establishment  of  clinics  has  been  rendered  extremely 
difficult,  by  lack  of  local  funds  (a  loss  of  revenue  in  several  places, 
througli  prohil)ition)  and  lack  of  physicians,  a  practical  beginning  has 
hern    miu\o  by  arranging  for  the  treatment  of  these  <*a8es  with  the 
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health  officers  or  county  physicians.  Several  of  the  cities  have  agreed 
to  privide  for  the  cost  of  clinics  in  next  year's  budget.  Owing  to  the 
disorganization  in  the  medical  profession,  due  to  the  war,  hospitals  and 
clinics  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  unable  to  fulfill  the  standard 
required  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  following  have  tempora- 
rily been  accredited: 

Berkeley  Dispensaos  Berkeley. 

Children's  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco. 

Fresno  County  Hospital. 

Ja)s  Angeles  County  Hospital. 

Los  Angeles  County  Jail  Clinic. 

Los  Feliz  Hospital,  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Hospital. 

Genito-urinary  Clinic,  Los  Angeles. 

Mission  Valley  Hospital,  San  Diego. 

Oakland  College  of  Medicine,  Oakland. 

Sacramento  City  Dispensary  and  Receiving  Hospital. 

Santa  Barbara  Cottage  Hospital. 

San  Francisco  Hospital. 

San  Francisco  Polyclinic. 

Selwyn  Emmett  Graves  Memorial  Dispensary,  Los  Augeles. 

Stanford  University  Clinic,  San  Francisco. 

University  of  California  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 

Juvenile  Detention  Home,  San  Francisco. 

Fresno  City  Clinic. 

Pasadena  Hospital  Association. 

University  of  Southern  California  Clinic.  I^s  Angeles. 

Boyle  Heights  Dispensary,  Los  Angeles. 

Orange  County  Hospital. 

Free  arsephenamine. 

In  the  modern  tretitineut  of  syphilis,  arsephenamine  ranks  first. 
Before  the  war  this  drug  had  been  so  expensive  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  unfortunates  whose  needs  w^ere  urgent.  Since  the  war 
the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  much  le,ss  than  half,  but  it  is  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  many.  The  bureau  issues  arsephenamine  free  to  health 
oflScers  and  approved  hospitals  and  clinics  for  use  in  indigent  cases. 
At  first  it  was  issued  only  to  infectious  cases  of  syphilis,  but  later  a 
more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted,  and  now  to  practically  all  stages 
of  syphilis  this  relief  is  afforded.  For  cerebrospinal  cases  arsephena- 
mine is  issued  only  to  those  institutions  having  tlie  highly  trained  staff 
necessary  for  scientific  treatment  of  such  cases.  Arsephenamine  is 
issued  only  upon  the  receipt  of  a  special  requisition  form  of  the  bureau. 
A  treatment  card  showing  details  of  the  case  before  and  during  treat- 
ment must  be  returned  for  each  ampoule.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
treatment  has  been  carried  out  by  physicians,  some  of  them  deficient  in 
experience  in  this  line,  there  have  been  V(*ry  few  severe  reactions  (not 
over  fifty)  and  not  one  death  has  occurred.  In  95  per  cent  of  the  eases 
the  gravity  method  has  been  used  with  90-1  (H)  e.c.  of  distilled  water.  In 
several  institutions  it  w\is  found  that  the  severe  reactions  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  use  of  distilled  water  purchased  from  druggists  or  from 
that  which  had  ))een  on  hand  for  several  days.  When  freshly  distilled 
water  was  used  marked  reactions  were  practically  eliminated.  Up  to 
July  1,  1918,  2,862  ampoules  of  arsephenamine  have  been  issued  to 
health  officers,  elinies  and  hospitals. 
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III  lul'litlriit  Ui  thf:  vamiM  meaxnror^  alrvvtr  ' 
t  h'-iiiwl  V'-M  hnv(!  i-'l  ri'-Atmnal  valiv,  the  horfan  Im 
(if  [tir|iiilnr  iimtrii'tti'in,  whu;h  in'rIndMi  kartuna  ob  ' 
iiiirl  wn  liyKi''"".  K(irty-<-i(fht  lwrtiir»«  have  t**m  zir^H  ^;  £k  * 
riii'ti  in  i'iiiii|>ii,  IVi'lily-onir  li^^tiirr^  luvtr  hum  iriTeii  to  ^rrCixc  pn^>- 
Hi'U  or  piiNtiTH  from  thi!  Ani<'rii:an  Sornal  Hrcicne  Socskt  ^i^  ;kt 
Ori'ifdii  Hoi'iiil  llyitii'iii!  Ko'oi-ty  have  Iw-^^  t^hihitad.  ■>  w^l  a>  pooet 
worln'il  "lit  liy  IIiIh  liiin-aii  and  dtniKned  by  Sir.  Ekj^  Y-^db^  TV 
Nli>i'i«iiiii)tiii'iini|i)i  luiM  Ix't'ii  hIiown  at  M^veral  militarT'  i^arapK.  as  V'n.  w 
III  I'ivlllitii  voiijiH'  l'lH'!iir(lH  on  vi-fiiT'-al  ilweaaes  for  Utrin's  lad  p<^ 
ll<i  |ilni*'N,  im  well  iw  |>iii[i|>hli>tH,  liavi!  hpf;n  prepared  by  t^  Bonaz- 
nilil  inHili'it  fi't'C  iif  ciihI,  a  HnI  of  l)M«if  IM  i^ven  in  the  sa[ciBaT7. 
lutiprvwlofi  of  proitltuti«tL 

Nil  iiiMKnitti  for  the  control  of  vemreal  disease  can  be  eompU::*''  vfaK* 
liii'liN  ni«nNiin-H  i\\rf-fXf-A  to  the  eliminatioD  of  the  prineipal  nine  "f 
lliiwn  nialiulii-H  -prrMtitiition.  In  additioD  to  the  pro'^ie^arr  almdy 
oullliii'd,  Ihc  hiiri'Hii  ha*  Ih-oo  mont  active  in  co-operating  with  tlw 
tiiilli<irllii-H  whoMe  duly  Ik  the  suppression  of  priMtitntion.  In  eoD- 
iiniiillii'M  III  whirdi  H  Mi^irntKntnd  diHtrirt  hat)  been  tolerated,  the  sttm- 
tiiiii  of  iiKi-nrrii'N  dcnliutt  with  the  prostitnte  has  been  din^ted  to  thr 

II Daily  of  no  ioiiKiT  piTinittinK  thin  state  of  affairs.     When  this  lus 

iiiil  iiviiili'd,  nil  ii|fKi'''MNivi'  cniiipaiKn  ba>i  been  instituted  to  brin?  pres- 
mit't'  lo  lii'iir  ii|inii  iti'liiiqnitnt  ofllcifllH.  This  has  been  effe<-ted  thromrti 
iniliiic  it|iii'ili'd  i'lli»'nN,  i-ivii:  i-]ii)m,  and.  in  many  cases,  the  inflaeoec 
„r  111.'  Will-  D.'imrlnK'nL,  imd  of  the  State  Military  Welfare  Commis- 
xliiii  hiiM  hi'i'ii  iMvoki'd,  A  K^i'iit  deal  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
lliii<  by  llii'  Hiii-iid  HiTvii'i-  workora'  personal  appeal  to  individual  citizens 
niul  <'ii|ii'i')ti1ly  to  wonicn's  cliibH.  At  present  throughout  the  state,  with 
lhi<  i>\i'r|iti{Mi  of  11  Ti'w  iHolnli-d  eommnnitiea,  there  are  no  open  houses 

llf  111  flltlH'. 

Til  II  li"«i'r  I'xli'iit  I'itii'K  and  Inwiis  have,  with  varying  degrees  of  sui"- 
ii'iH,  NiJpiit'i'HMi'd  till'  elatidiwtine  prostitnte,  as  well.  One  of  the  inoGt 
ditlli'uil  |inilili<iuH  liaH  Ih'i'ii  Ihtit  nf  dealing  with  willful  yonng  girls,  who 
I'hnlty  delinquent,  yet  who  require  upbuildii^- 
iKlaiifi.'.  I'robation  officers,  poiieewomen,  and 
iHvii  bi-<'n  appointed  for  this  work.  This  may 
10  of  Ihe  most  essential  points  in   preventive 

liiiN  for  its  object  the  issuing  of  certifieates  of 
M  Ix'i'ii  nnwt  netively  combated,  the  fallacy  ot 
iT  now  well  reeoKuined. 


in  eiuiinuinities  is  in  part  (diysieal  and 
\-  link  in  the  ehain  forged  by  esperienpp<i 
'  to  public  health  is  an  essential  one. 
ini-nl  of  the  disease;  seeoiid,  law-enforc- 
>ii :  fourth,  rehabilitation  of  dtdinquenl 

111.  is  of  euni-si-  Ibe  most  difficult.  But 
'  this  is  fun-doomed  to  failure.     If  the 
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diseased  woman  is  merely  treated,  given  a  jail  sentence  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  same,  turned  loose,  it  will  only  result  in  her  again 
resuming  her  trade  (probably  to  command  a  higher  price, -as  she  can 
assure  her  patrons  that  she  has  been  through  a  course  of  treatment 
at  a  scientific  institution.  This  has  been  known  to  occur  in  not  a  few 
cases).  Inevitably  she  will  again  become  infected;  her  erring  feet  will 
once  more  be  set  to  tread  in  the  old  vicious  circle  which  holds  no  hope 
of  betterment,  either  for  her  or  for  the  health  of  the  community.  Her 
history  will  be  a  perpetual  recurring  arrest — cure — relapse;  the  feeble, 
wasteful  way  that  has  so  long  been  tried  with  her  and  found  wanting. 
The  bureau  is  advocating  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  deten- 
tion homes,  preferably  located  on  a  farm,  with  a  competent  psychologist, 
on  its  managerial  staflf.  Suitable  vocational  teachers  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  when  the  woman  is  returned  to  the  community,  after 
detention,  instead  of  leading  a  parasitical  existence,  she  will  be  eco- 
nomically independent.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  proper  measures 
introduced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  such 
institutions.  Many  women's  clubs,  as  well  as  the  Women's  Legislative 
Council,  are  backing  these  measures.  Los  Angeles  has  already  promised 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  detention  farm  near  the  city. 

Increase  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  mental  deficient 

Approximately  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  prostitutes  are  mentally 
deficient  and  should  have  permanent  custodial  care.  In  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  accommodations  and  facilities  for  the  care  of  such 
cases  fall  short  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  right  solution  of  this  great  problem  that  these  institutions  double 
their  capacity  at  least. 

Progress  in  various  communites. 

Lo8  Angeles — City. 

Lob  Feliz  Hospital  opened  January  29,  1918.  It  is  equipped  to  care  for 
51  patients.  Women  who  are  venereaHy  diseased,  or  who  iiave  formed  drug  or 
liquor  habits.  The  maintenance  of  an  evening  clinic,  bacteriological  examina- 
tions.    All  these  costing  approximately  $25,000. 

The  opening  of  a  detention  home  for  the  rehabilitation  of  prostitutes  is 
contemplated. 

Gouniy. 

The  county  maintains  a  Juvenile  Hall  Clinic  and  has  surveyed  the  county 
jails,  costing  approximately  $5,500. 

San  Francisco. 

Ward  L,  at  San  Francisco  Hospital,  opened  August  15, 1917,  for  the  treatment 
of  women  infected  with  venereal  disease;  diagnostic  clinic  supervised  by  a 
gynecologist,  an  assistant  and  a  nurse,  at  $2,000  per  month.  Total  cost, 
approximately  $23,000. 

Clinics  in  three  county  jails  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
ease,  approximately  $1,000. 

Clinics  for  the  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  venereal  diseases  opened  in  each 
of  the  five  emergency  hospitals;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

Clinic  at  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  iso- 
lation of  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  infected  with  venereal  disease ;  no  estimate 
of  cost. 

Laboratory  work  (Wassermann  tests  and  slide  examinations)  ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 
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DurioK  1918-1919,  the  San  Francisco  Hospital  budget  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  the  maintenance  of  Ward  L  and  one  of  $3,600  for  the  sal- 
arieH  of  a  bacteriologist  and  mental  examiner. 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  has  just  been  appropriated  for  the  renovation  of  the 
old  Isolation  Hospital  for  the  care  of  patients  with  venereal  disease.  Operative 
cases  will  be  held  in  Ward  L. 

This  docs  not  include  the  maintenance  of  this  hospital.  It  will  accommodate 
over  100  women. 

Examination  and  treatment  of  male  prisoners  In  city  and  county  jails. 

San  Diego, 

Erection  of  Mission  Valley  Hospital.  Original  cost  $10,000;  equipment 
$4,000;  maiuteuauce,  $5,500.     Total  cost,  approximately  $19,500. 

Alameda  County, 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Alameda  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

Oakland. 

Isolation  and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  city  jail ;  no  estimate  of  cost, 

Fresno  Countp — Citp. 

Establishment,  equipping  and  maintaining  a  clinic  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease,  together  with  bacteriological  examinations,  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000. 

County. 

A  clinic  is  maintained  at  the  county  hospital ;  a  social  service  nurse,  at  a 
salary  of  $125  per  month,  is  employed  and  patients  arc  isolated  in  the  county 
hospital ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

Kern  County. 

Establishment  of  a  ward  at  the  county  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
disease ;  employment  of  a  physician ;  $8,000. 

Monterey  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Monterey  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

'Svvada  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Nevada  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

Placer  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Placer  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

Riverside  County. 

Cost  of  the  venereal  disease  eradication  has  been  estimated  at  $3.00(). 

San  Mateo  County  Hospital. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  San  Mateo  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate 
of  cost. 

Redwood  City :  A  building  has  been  renovated  and  furnished  for  tlie  care  and 
treatment  of  isolated  venereally  diseased  women  "camp  followers"  at  Cam 
Fremont ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

Menlo  Parii :  The  establishment  of  a  venereal  disease  clinic. 

Saanrntnto  County. 

Pntiwils  isolntod  and  tivatod  in  the  Sacramento  County  Hospital;  no  estimate 

of  cost. 

Sacramt-nto:  Clinic  in  city  jail  for  diagnosis  and  treatment;  employment  of 
social  service  worker  at  $125  a  month ;  no  estimate  of  cost. 

The  opening  of  detention  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  patients. 
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San  Joaquin  County. 

Patients  isolated  add  treated  in  the  San  Joaquin  County  Hospital ;  no  estimate 
of  cost. 

Santa  Clara  County. 

At  the  county  hospital  venereally  diseased  patients  are  isolated  and  treated; 
bacteriological  examinations  made  by  the  health  department  at  San  Jose;  no 
estimate  of  cost 

Santa  Barbara  County. 

New  isolation  hospital,  part  of  which  will  be  used  for  venereal  disease  work, 
estimated  cost,  $7,500. 

8h4i9ta  County. 

Patients  isolated  and  treated  in  the  Shasta  County  Hospital;  uo  estimate  of 
cost. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  any  of  the  repressive  measures 
against  prostitution,  nor  does  it  include  the  money  spent  by  the  bureau. 

CASES  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  TO  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Gonorrhea. 


Totals. 


Army 
Navy 


Month 


1916 


July — 

Auin38t    

September    

October    

November   

December    

January    

February  

March    

April    - 

May    

June    _ 


209 


460 


12D 

16B 

17« 

151 

»4 

2,073 

231 
2M 
356 
301 
501 
300t 


b 


Civilian    .. 


77 
373 


12 
922 


14  I 
322  ' 

1,T36 


2,089 

6G2 
276 

1.168 


2,232 

652 
214 

1,366 


Syphllla. 


Month 


1916 


191T 


191T 


1918 


1918 


July   

Aaffuflt    

September  .^. 

October    

November   — 
December    — 

Janaary    

Pebmary  

March   

April    — 

May    — - 

June    


118 
114 
98 
\59  . 
134 
114 


•1: 


178  1.. 
12S  I.. 
118  _. 
137  .. 
151  .. 
T9  -. 


142  ! 

148  I 

170  ' 

212  ' — 

256 

239 

214 

326 

220 

292 

191 


403 

a»i 

423 

281 


Totals. 


737 


761 


1,066 


1,442 


1,388 


Army    . 
Navy    - 

(  Ivillan 


r.'-6 


IIH 
75 


1,173 


1G2 
38 

l.lfJS 


J  "'I  ttU^MH    *0    TSt,    ^XTtL    ar'JJED    "M    "BSSLHSL 


V 


>••'     I'rar^.a^//    H«iutA    I>n'*nafi*«.t ■*• 

f>/«  AnK^,««  C:*r  H«a;v,  I>*tArtAM«.: >*' 

!>/«  Af  ic*'^*  rV-^jf-^y    Htssd*'.    I>*sarrjact:.t - 5H 

•'-jf.    f/.*-jfo    H><i.*rj    llii<p«rtJiMrc:t . , - *♦• 

iftwf^t     fUftf,*/     ti^fUp.tJll    -.-     . *** 

r-.tr^  <^ri£  tjfiti*-i    Htrsi,\:.  lM\^rKit^f\ '-' 

K*tr,  ^W^f.'y   H*-hlU.  Cftfi^:0-T ^-- U4 

^*^nf'ft^    i:hir*rTnity    ClJnW: -~ ^•S 

^-.^i   If'^Ko  (>f^irt*Y  Hrmf/ilaJ . — .  .- . — .  !•• 

(  ',r«rii,*y  *ff  ^'aiif'/TTiia  n.ni' '• 

f'-.rj    l>'ttt'.tr*\inft  f'frjnty  H^saltr*  OiT*'>-r *- 

>'/  f;   yr.trt*ltuo  ViAyViuU  ^-             . ^5 

;»'«  >ii4ii    '''/irj»y    UtsaiUi    I^fpartmeni- - ^ K 

t'*,**iiiC*-   M'/#f/l»j«l-    Kanta.  Barbara . !• 

S't*m*ip  t'Uy  t'MnU      .,    _.    .    -- 21 

H-lwyfi    'ir;iv*-«    HfnujtizX    lAmptmMATj , .  2» 

/*;i/ rMfTi^fit/i  If'^Ui  fMpartrivmt <• 

OiikUitifi   i'oUfrX*!  fff  M's'il'rln*  and  8ur|f*T>- .  1* 

)*itn    ymu'Xnt^t   JuvenJI*    iJ^tmXUm    Htftntt 1* 

tl,i\iir*'tt'it  llf^iAlal,   Hun   Kranclaoo li 

'/^iklMfi/)    H#^Uh    f^-partfTM'nt . . 12 

Himntu  O/unty  fli^lUi  f-rtIU;cr 12 

MtmUtt*'y    fUjiittiy    Himffliu\~      . ' 

Han  M>ttw#  O/unly  M«<ilth  r>ffU-*'r  __   > 

i'ftfittH.  CoHtH,  *V/unty  lli-alth  Officer • 

hfanUlfiiii*    ''ounty    Ho«pltal-    • 

lU'tkt  U'Y    I tiMimriMftry ,     — ^ 

Han    Vtant'Snt'it  (UtlW^ti  of   l'hy«i<  lan»  and  Surffeona ' 

Harilu  Cruz  County  Health  Officer 3 

'riilaicr    f.'ounty    iit-n\th    <>ffl<'«r ' 

Vulm   County   Jfeulth  OffJr^er.-- J 

HiMklyou  <:oijnty   Jlealth  Officer * 

Jrvlngtori    H«'altli    Officer. ^ 

K\nnM  Cttuniy   Honpltal J 

HonoTWi   (Uniuty    Health    Officer ^ 

Total  nunilx;r -        — -•*^' 

Treatment  Report*  Received. 

VM)  pallentii  received  one  do»e  __ *JJ 

jr,7   patlintH  received    two   doueii JJ; 

i:»4  patlentd  received  three    doBen    _   JJr 

S2  pHtlenlH  recelv€;d  four    do»e»     *•, 

;n   patleritM  received   five    dosen    -    JJ* 

20  patlentH  reeelved  «lx    doses    _-   ^J 

7   patients  received  seven  dosen   -  ,. " 

7   patUiits  received  elKht     dOMes     * 

A    patl«-nfs  recelvfMl  nine  dcmen     JJ 

1   patient  received  eleven   doses 

1,811 


719 


AnipoidcH  hpolled   for  various  reasons. 


•»« 


1.833 


OrcupatUma    of    Patients    rrrriviug   Araenobcnzol    from    the    Bureau. 

S3 

Children  -  -    -    '  ](^ 

lIousowlvcH    _.  --   -   ~        -     ""-         I     "I  118 

No   occupation        -  "'"  n* 

laborers--   --   --       - - *  II  14T 

Prostitutes  _     -     -   -      --   ^J"      i7> 

All   other   occupations-      -         

71J 

41" 
Females  __-•  - -  "  j^. 

Males --        '    -  ----.-       - 

719 
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REPORT    OF    ARSENOBENZOL 


Month 


September  and   October.— 

November    

November    _ 

December    

January    

l^tMXiary    _ 

February    

March 


EXPENDITURE 
JULY    1.    1918. 


FROM    SEPTEMBER,    1917,    TO 


April 
May 

June 


Totals. 


0.6  Kms. 

Price 

Total 
coal 

20O 

$2  50 

$500  00 

40 

250 

100  00 

53 

1  50 

81  50 

178 

1  50 

287  00 

248 

1  50 

372  00 

1 

1  SO 

1  60 

273 

1  15 

313  95 

344 

1  15 

396  00 

178 

1  15 

198  96 

186 

1  16 

212  76 

99 

1  15 

113  86 

1,794    $2,567  10 


0.4  gms. 


Price 


Total 
cost 


43 
0 

$2  60 
220  > 

$94  m 

13  20 

190 

96 

189  06 

100 
124 
362 
248 

96 
96 
96 
96 

96  00 
117  80 
343  90 
222  30 

1,077 

$1,075  86 

, 

1,794,  O.d  gmfl.,  arsenobenzol,  cost — _ $2,567  10 

1,077  0.4  gros.,  arsenobenzol,  cost 1,075  86 


Total   cost - $:i,«:«9G 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Oboroe  D.  Leslie,  Director. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  on  births,  deaths  and  marriages  such  as 
have  appeared  in  preceding  biennial  reports  are  presented  on  pages 
following,  for  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1916.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  there  has  been  some  condensation  of  material,  in  the  omission 
of  partial  duplication  of  data  in  former  tables  for  geographic  divisions 
or  groups  of  counties,  but  with  the  retention  for  the  sake  of  reference 
of  complete  data  for  the  whole  58  counties  as  well  as  for  the  31  leading 
cities  (of  5,000  population  in  1910). 

A  new  section  on  infant  mortality,  a  subject  of  fresh  and  growing 
interest,  is  included  among  the  vital  statistics  tables,  previously  limited 
to  general  summary,  births,  deaths  and  marriages.  Additional  data 
on  infant  mortality  besides  the  tables  here  shown  may  appear  in  subsi*- 
quent  biennial  reports. 

With  the  condensation  of  statistical  tables  it  has  also  been  necessary 
to  omit  the  extensive  text  discussion  given  in  former  reports,  though 
the  points  noted  in  such  discussions  have  varied  relativelj'  little  year 
after  year.  However,  a  brief  synopsis  of  statistics  for  1917  and  1916 
is  presented  herewith,  arranged  under  the  same  topical  headings  used 
in  the  grouping  of  the  statistical  tables.  This  synopsis  directs  attention 
to  the  most  interesting  points  shown  in  the  tables. 

The  list  of  statistical  tables,  shown  under  Contents,  will  facilitate 
reference  to  detailed  data  available  among  the  statistical  compilations. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  STATISTICS:  1917  AND  1914.* 

I.    Summary. 

The  California  birth  total  has  much  more  than  doubled  since  the 
first  year's  registration  of  20,974  for  1906,  having  risen  steadily  to 
50,638  in  1916  and  52,230  in  1917. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  first  shown  in  1911  was  as  great 
as  10,146,  or  24.1  per  cent. 

The  death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  has  oscillated  slightly  since 
the  start  at  29,303  in  1906,  being  39,860  in  1916  and  42,084  in  1917. 

The  marriages  have  fluctuated  greatly  from  the  total  of  21,317  for 
1906,  numbering  30,996  for  1916  and  as  many  as  36,283  for  1917. 

In  1916  to  1917,  births  increased  by  1,592,  or  3.1  per  cent,  deaths  by 
2,224,  or  5.6  per  cent,  and  marriages  by  5,287,  or  17.1  per  cent.  The 
gain  in  marriages  was  the  greatest  annual  increase  since  1906. 

The  birth  rate  has  grown  steadily  ever  since  1906,  while  the  death 
and  marriage  rates  each  fell  at  times  in  the  twelve-year  period. 

For  1917  and  1916,  respectively,  the  California  birth  rates  per  1,000 
population  w^ere  17.2  each  year,  the  death  rates  were  13.9  and  13.5,  and 
the  marriage  rates  were  11.9  and  10.5.     The  latest  birth  rates  mark  the 

•Note. — The  vital  statistics  are  presented  for  calendar.  Instead  of  fiscal  years, 
to  correspond  with  the  annual  mortality  reports  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau. 
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highest  points  attained  since  1!)0(),  but  the  death  rates  for  1917  and 
1916,  like  those  for  several  other  years,  stand  below  the  liigh  rates  for 
1912  and  19i:j  or  for  1906  to  'l9()8.  The  marriage  rate  for  1917 
approaches  the  maximum  for  1912,  while  the  rate  for  1916  was  the 
same  as  for  1906. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Note. — The  vital  statistics  are  presented  for  calendar,  instead  of  fiscal,  years,  to 
correjipond  with  the  annual  mortality  reports  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau. 


I.    SUMMARY. 

TABLE   1. — Main   and    Minor  Geographic   DIvltlont  of  California,  with   Counties 

Included  in  Each. 

Northern  California. 


Coast  counties. 

Del  Norte 
Humboldt 

Lake 
Mendocino 

Napa 
Sonoma 

Trinity 

Interior  counties 

ft 

Butte 
Colusa 
(ilenn 
r^isseu 

Modoc 
Nevada 
Placer 
Plumas 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Yuba 

San  Francisco. 

Central 

California. 

(City    and 

county) 

Alameda  County. 

(Including   Oakland,   Alameda  and  Berkeley   cities.) 


Other  hay  counties. 
Contra  Costa 

Coast   counties. 

Monterey 
San  Benito 

Interior  counties. 

Alpine 
Amador 
Calaveras 
El  Dorado 
Fresno 


Marin 


San   Mateo 


San  Luis  Obispo       Santa  Clara 


Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Madera 

Mariposa 


Aferced 
Mono 

Sacramento 
San  Joaquin 
Solano 


SouTiii-mN  California. 


Los  Angeles  city. 

Rest  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Other  counties. 

Imperial  Riverside 

Orange  San  Bernardino 


San    Diego 
Santa  Barbara 


Santa   Cruz 


Stanislaus 
Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Yolo 


Ventura 


NoTB. — Tables  on  Vital  Statistics  in  this  Biennial  Report  are  presented  mainly 
for  each  of  the  58  counties  of  California  and  for  the  31  cities  of  5,000  population  in 
1910.  In  some  cases,  however,  figures  are  available  only  for  counties  In  groups  as 
shown  in  the  above  list  of  Main  and  Minor  Geographic  Divisions. 
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TABLE  2. — Birth,   Death   and   Marriage  Totals,   with   Increase  and   Rate  per  1,000 

Population,  for  California:  1906  to  1917. 


Tear 


Births. 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1906 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1911 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1900 
1908 
1907 
1906 


Deaths. 


1917    

Marriages. 

1916    - 

1915    

1914    

1913    

1912    

1911    

1910    

1909    

1908    - - _ 

1907    

1906    ^ 

1 

Ineraase            1 

lUteper 

1 

LNe 

roiAi     ' 

poDUla- 

Ndaibvr 

Per  cent    ' 

tSOB 

92,230 

1,592 

1 
3.1 

17.i 

50,6S8 

2.508 

5J 

17.J 

48,075 

2,068 

4.5 

16.8 

46,012 

2,160 

4.9 

16-7 

43,852 

4,522 

11.6 

16.4 

39,330 

4.502 

12.9 

U2 

34328 

2,600 

8.4 

14.0 

32,138 

1.256 

4.1 

13.4 

30,882 

2,805 

10.0 

HI 

28,077 

3,408 

18.8 

12.7 

24,674 

8,700 

VIA 

1L6 

20,974    . 



lOJ 

42,064 

2,224 

5.6 

13.9 

39,880  , 

884 

2.1  i 

1S.S 

39,026  ' 

1.489 

4.0 

13.7 

87.537 

•1,062 

•2.8 

13.6 

38,500 

1,890 

5.1 

14.4 

36,709 

2,687 

7.9 

14.2 

34,012  ! 

1.614 

6.0 

13.7 

32.896 

1,413 

4.6 

13.5 

80,985  i 

•soe 

•1.0 

13.4 

31,287 

192 

0.6 

14.1 

31,095 

1.792 

6.1 

144 

29,803   . 

t 

14.4 

36,288 

6,287 

17.1 

11.9 

80,096 

•466  i 

•1.4 

105 

81,451  1 

•451 

•1.4 

ILO 

31,902 

519 

1.7  , 

lU 

31,883  ' 

107 

0.8  ! 

11.7 

31,276 

3.978 

14.6 

111 

27,808 

2,806 

9.5 

11.0 

24,937  , 

2.000 

8.8 

10.4 

22,917  i 

1,178 

5.4 

M 

21,789  i 

•1,298 

•5.6 

03 

23,005 

i.es8 . 

7.9 

10.8 

21,817    - 

«. 

10.5 

•Decrease. 
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TABLE  4. — Estimated  Midyear  Population,  Births  and  Deaths,  and  Rates  per  1,000 
Population,  for  Individual  Cities  of  5,000  In  1910  and  Rest  of  State: 

1917  and   1916. 


Citj 


EtUmatod  midyear 
p(4>uUtlon 


BlrUu 


1917 


California    

Cities  of  5,000  in  1910.. 

Morthem  California: 
"  Eureka    

Napa  

Petaluma   

Santa   Rosa 

MarysTlIle    


Centra]  California: 

San  Francisco  .. 

Alameda 

Berkeley  _ 

Oakland  

Richmond 

San  Rafael  

San   Luifi  Obinpo ' 

Sao  .Toie ' 

Santa    Cruz   ! 

Fresno    

Bak?rtifleld   

Sacramento ' 

Stockton  

Vallejo    

Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles  

Alhambra  

'Long  Beach 

Pasadena    

Pomona    

SaDta  Monica  

Santa  Ana  — 

Riverside 

Redlands 

San  Bernardino  — 

San  Diego  — 

Santa  Birbaia  . . . . 


Rest  of  State. 


3.037,968 
1,844,785 


15.142 
7,072 
7,346 
8,662 
6.841 


471,023 

28,433 

60,427 

a06,4O6 

8.949 

7,434 

6J16 

39,810 

lo.ino 

36,314 
17,543 
68,084 
36.209 
13,803 


536,485 
7,859 
29,163 
49,620 
13,624 
11.343 
10,961 
20.496 
14,573 
17,616 
56.412 

H.^ao 


1918 


1917 


2,946.847      52,230 
1,778,660  1    30,884 


t 


14,684 
6,894 
7,148 
8,536 
6,645 


463,517 

27,732 

57,653 

198,604 

8,652 

7,226 

6,500 

38,902 

14.594 

34,958 

16374 

66.806 

35.358 

13,461 


503,812 
7,461 
27,587 
46,450 
18,150 
10,858 
10,627 
19,763 
14,000 
16,945 
58,330 
14,846 


1918 


251 
125 
160 
152 
98 


7,877 
417 
747 

3,512 
311 
91 
162 
620 
152 
887 
496 

1.344 
727 
247 


8.264 
112 
625 
611 
246 
180 
289 
282 
159 
875 

1,124 
355 


291 
117 

156 
164 

77 


7.816 
396' 
714 

3,067 
306 
101 
114 
726 
136 
814 
306 

1,294 
583 
208 


7,VW 
98 
480 
590 
224 
208 

2n 

801 
166 
425 
1,088 
370 


Deatba 


Rate  per  1,000 
population 


Births 


Deaths 


1917 


1916        1917  '   1916      1917  I  1916 


50,638      42,064 
29,682      25,870 


201 
89 
146 
134 
121 


7,166 
291 
478 

2,197 
107 
91 
103 
484 
168 
548 
347 

1,220 
901 
181 


6,717 
64 
514 
496 
148 
187 
184 
289 
150 
373 

1,048 
285 


39,860  I  17^   17.2 
24,285   16.7   16.7 


233 
103 
90 
151 
116 


7,163 
251 
458 

2,095 
134 
81 
101 
.582 
178 
398 
362 

1,026 
741 
185 


6.224 

87 
463 
510 
154 
193 
165 
291 
187 
325 
1,066 
272 


16.6 
17.7 
22.6 
17.6 
14.3 


16.7. 

14.7 

12.4 

17.0 

34.8 

12.2 

24.1 

15.6 

10.0 

24.4 

28.S. 

19.5 

20.1 

17.9 


15.4 
14.3 
18.0 
12.3 
18.1 
15.9 
24.5 
13.8 
10.9 
21.3 
19.9 
28.1 


19.8 
17.0 
21.7 
19.2 
11.6 


16.9 
14.8 
12.4 
15.4 
35.4 
14.0 
17.5 

i8ijr 

9.3 
23.3 
28.? 
19.3- 
16.5 
15.5 


15.9 
13.1 
17.4 
12.7 
17.0 
19.2 
25.5 
15.2 
11.9 
25.1 
20.3 
24.9 


18.9 
13.8 


13.3 
12.6 
19.9 
15.5 
17.7 


15.2 
10.2 
7.9 
10.6 
12.0 
12.2 
15.3 
10.9 
11.1 
15.1 
19.8 


13.5 
13.7 


15.9 
14.9 
12.6 
17.7 
17.5 


15.6 
9.4 
7.9 
10.5 
15.5 
11.2 
1.5.5 
13.7- 
12.2 
11.4 
21.5 


17.74_l.i.3 
24.9  21.0 
13.1      10.0 


12.5 
8.1 
17.6 
10.0 
10.9 
16.5 
16.8 
14.1 
10.3 
21.2 
18.6 
18.6 


12.4 
11.7 
16.8 
11.0 
11.7 
17.8 
15.5 
14.7 
9.8 
19.2 
19.8 
18.8 


1,193,183     1,172.687      21,846      20,956      16.714      15,625      17.9      17.9  '   14.0  '   1.^3 
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II.    Births. 

The  52,230  babies  in  1917  included  27,888  boys  and  25,342  girls, 
while  of  the  50,638  in  1916  the  males  were  26,172  and  the  females 
24,466. 

The  race  distribution  of  births  in  1917  was :  White,  47,313 ;  Japanese, 
4,108 ;  Chinese,  419 ;  Negro,  328 ;  and  Indian,  62. 

The  figures  for  1916  were :  White,  46,272 ;  Japanese,  3,721 ;  Chinese, 
425 ;  Negro,  199 ;  and  Indian,  21. 

The  per  cent  white  decreased  steadily  through  the  past  twelve  years, 
thus:  98.4  (1906),  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6,  93.2,  91.9,  91.3,  91.4 
and  90.6  (1917). 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  white  babies  is  due  to  marked 
increases  in  Japanese  birth  registrations  as  follows:  134  (1906),  221, 
455,  682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874,  3,342,  3,721  and  4,108  (1917). 
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TABLE  ft. — Births  Clattlfled  by  Sex  and  Race, 


CVwaCy 


ralifornia   5S.2»  »388  »,8« 

.Uameda 5.»5  IflW  2,588 

Alpine Ill 

Amador - >- HO  71  « 

Butte   4«  252  S« 

ralarerai'    SH  58  38 

Colusa  142  71  n 

Oontra  i'wta  aW  4SD  447 

Pel  Norte 41  «  20 

Kl  Dorado 106  51  54 

Frwio 2,417  %m  him 

Gietm   168  87  81 

HumboKIt  580  906  272 

Imperial   -  580  3DD  MO 

Inyo  - ~-  20  11  » 

Kern   Ji68  491  4«7 

K\ns»  388  198  190 

Lake  85  42  48 

Laji*en  115  60  46 

ho»  Angeles  11718  8,498  6,SS 

Madera  --  226  117  KW 

Marin  284  128  111 

Mariposa   ffl  22  10 

Mendoelno 854  195  130 

Merre<l  361  190  171 

Modoc   KM  58  51 

Mono  6  2  4 

Monterey   tm  234  227 

Napa 283  106  127 

Nevada IH  90  78 

Oranire    - 1.<W1  575  486 

Placer 354  ISrt  174 

Plumas  - ffl  32  » 

Riverside    .„ 681  337  844 

Sacramento 1,783  915  868 

San  Benito 187  IW^  87 

San  Bernardino  1.313  648  665 

San  Diego  1.558  841  717 

Sao  Francisco 7.877  4,018  8^84 

San  Joaquin  -.  1.2J«  7iH  589 

San  Luis  ()bls|.o 4^4  223  211 

San  Mateo  .- 514  238  276 

Santa  Barbara  727  885  342 

Santa  Clara  !.<>'»  841  814 

Santa  Vniz 415  218  197 

Shasta  245  127  118 

Sierra  «>  13  17 

SiHklyou   378  175  203 

Solano     4tt'»  247  ,          21S 

Sonoma    745  376  360 

Stanislaus   719  379  340 

Sutter 115  I  63  52 

Teiiania 187  88  90 

lYInity 22  11  11 

Tulare   - I.««it6  rvHl  475 

Tuohunne 86  41  45 

Ventura 526  266  1         260 

Yolo   283  156  127 

Yuba 158  81  77 


47.818 

M,819 

11904 

838           ai 

43» 

2,440 

1379 

48  ' 

S 

1 

1 

_———'--——— 

140 

71 

69 

_.___ 

467 

340 

227 

t 

91 

68 

88 

•  •««.•*..   *••  —  -.-  — 

180 

02 

66 

8&4 

425 

429 

\      .•«•«••■  — 

41 

21 
60 

10 
52 

lot 

_ 

1,095 

1,074 

1,0IH 

0               1 

168 

86 

78 

.-.._.._  ■------— 

549 

294 

255 

1              SO 

512 

SSI 

251 

U   

19 

10 

9 

' 

928 

418 

446 

T  [-—••—— 

350 

179 

171 

1      ••••••«•• 

81 

80 

42 

s 

116 

69 

40 

,•*»*«••   .-«•«-•-- 

IIJIO 

5,769 

5,490 

100              T 

281 

U6 

107 

1               1 

281 

128 

100 

**-w^»«*w     ••——•-••• 

82 

22 

10 

351 

198 

156 

.•.«•••••  •»...—  — 

851 

186 

106 

•■*^MWW**«         »»»•»—•-•— 

101 

6 

864 

51 
2 

189 

50 

4 
175 

s 

..  --•-^^ 

288 

106 

127 

171 

96 

70 

—  —  w    ■-■-^■^     -•—•—•-*• 

984 

681 

458 

8 

200 

180 

180 

1    — 

50 

80 

29 

**w^*— •*•«     »  M»  T  ■   ■  r   -  » 

040 

816 

885 

5               1 

1.811 

008 

648 

11 

145 

79 

06 



1,182 

on 

640 

4               S 

1,485 

806 

062 

13               1 

7,404 

SJB» 

8,685 

27 

1.041 

609 

471 

8              1 

418 

212 

900 

**■**«*••*     — . ,  -  — 

48B 

229 

ISO 

2  -  -  -  -- 

668 

345 

818 

8    _.....  . 

1.449 

7tt 

717 

1    _.---—— 

847 

180 

107 

-  -  ■■■■■111  •■»—•——-♦ 

241 

125 

116 

1                t 

80 

IS 

17 



876 

176 

201 

1           w^***— *** 

J«W 

908 

188 

701 

857 

844 

696 

867 

889 

1      .  -  —-»--  -* 

96 

54 

44 

^^^     m  ,M.  m.m    m  m       »••*••-••• 

178 

86 

98 

1                           1 

22 

11 

11 



947 

500 

447 

S    --•----  — 

86 

41 

45 

_  ,»,,-,  ^  ^^ ^^-  -  ^  — 

484 

246 

136 

1             ^   m.m   ^m.--  " 

225 

118 

107 

•   •••..  .^M^       •—.—■-'-- 

180 

06 

•* 

3     * --* 
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and  by  Sex  and  Maternal  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1917. 


Chinese 


JapftiMM 


White  children  with  mothers 


Bora  In  other  states 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Foreign  bora 


Total 


Male 


Fenalo 


419         4,106  15,780 

52            277  2.028 

— .-  1 

->- —-  09 

2  23  214 
55 

1              11  83 

42  282 

15 

8  75 

12            328  486 

1               4  76 

291 

67  56 

1  6 

7              21  216 

7              30  118 

1  50 

53 

45         1,266  1,860 

1  1  78 

1           2  no 

23 

8  196 

10  118 

66 

4 

4  91  209 
1  144 

2  4  106 
74  222 

2  91  109 

2  84 

36  130 

41            420  6(H 

4  38  80 
44  233 

5  54  316 
183            263  3,153 

11            237  496 

16  222 

5              19  I  189 

4  62  206 
10            195  582 

5  68  171 

1    .'..-  129 

21 

1  146 

3  58  180 

2  37  345 

1  21  219 
17  50 

2  4  86 

19 

57  262 

56 

41  153 

1              57  132 

4  ,           22  79 


8,061  7,719         18,090         U,408         8,682        13,443         6,850 


1,003 

38 

106 
37 
37 

136 
10 
38 

254 
39 

158 

28 

4 

107 
65 
23 
34 

933 
37 
68 
16 

102 
61 
35 


112 

66 

59 

121 

54 

16 

55 

323 

41 

106 

163 

1.648 

274 

116 

81 

143 

270 

86 

65 

10 

68 

92 

179 

121 

27 

43 

9 

142 

25 

80 

69 

89 


1,026 
1 

31 

108 

18 

46 

146 

5 

37 

232 

37 

133 

28 

o 

109 

53 

27 

19 

927 

41 

62 

8 

94 

57 

30 

4 

97 

78 

47 

101 

55 

18 

75 

281 

39 

128 

153 

1,510 

222 

lOfi 

106 

123 

306 

85 

04 

11 

78 

97 

166 

06 

23 

43 

10 

120 

31 

73 

63 

40 


J 


1,487 

1 

20 

nm 

20 

37 

186 

15 

14 

855 

63 

115 

:i34 

12 

529 

126 

23 

42 

6,361 

75 

38 

p» 
I 

7G 

97 

30 

1 

68 

50 

32 

532 

80 

16 

;^i 

2", 

his 

706 

1,431 

;«:> 

118 

80 

2ft3 

369 

97 

68 

6 

124 

104 

161 

319 

29 

79 
2 

510 
19 

2<»7 
flO 
37 


772 

1 

9 

110 

9 

19 

97 

I 

9 

450 

34 

(>4 

105 

6 

292 

60 

10 

26 

3.318 

38 

18 

5 

42 

45 

14 

1 

33 

23 

17 

280 

47 

10 

188 

190 

12 

.{22 

437 

721 

172 

57 

44 

95 

190 

49 

37 

3 

64 

56 

87 

158 

17 

:m 

2<ir. 

9 

V\A 

32 

24 


715 


1,313 


674 


6,593 
639 


11 
86 
11 
18 
89 
8 

405 

29 

51 

169 

6 

237 

60 

13 

16 

3,043 

37 

20 

2 

34 
52 
16 

35 

27 

15 

252 

33 

6 

173 

203 

13 

301 

359 

710 

153 

61 

36 

106 

179 

48 

31 

3 

60 
48 
74 
161 
12 
43 

245 
10 

103 
28 
13 


51 

57 

16 

10 

386 

11 

13 

734 

24 

143 

122 

1 

178 

106 

8 

20 

8,028 

69 

83 

2 

79 

136 

6 

1 

87 

38 

33 

230 

71 

9 

149 

308 

40 

406 

373 

2.820 

220 

78 

219 

189 

406 

79 

44 

3 

106 

103 

195 

158 

19 

13 

1 

175 

11 

124 

33 

14 


24 

24 

7 

6 

192 

4 

3 

370 

12 

72 

68 


79 

54 

6 

9 

1,606 

40 

46 

2 

49 

79 

2 

1 

44 
16 
19 
130 
29 
4 

72 

149 

26 

195 

203 

1.445 

123 

39 

104 

107 

266 

45 

23 


43 
60 
91 
88 
10 
6 


27 
33 

9 

4 
194 

7 
10 
364 
12 
71 
54 

1 
99 
52 

2 

11 

1.620 

29 

37 

30 

57 

4 


93 

7 

62 

17 

3 


43 
22 

14 

100 

42 

5 

77 

150 

14 

211 

170 

1,375 

97 

39 

115 

82 

232 

34 

21 

3 

63 

43 

104 

70 

9 

7 

1 

82 

4 

62 

16 

11 
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REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


TABLE  Z.—Blrtht  Clattlfied  by  Sex  and  Race, 


California   80,688 

Alameda    4,688 

Alpine 3 

Amador   IW 

mitte  466 

Oalaveras    83 

I'oh-sa    144 

(\)ntra  ro«ta  842 

IVI  Xort*' 48 

Kl  Porado 97 

Frwmo 2,180 

t^lenn  189 

Humboldt  601 

Imperial  »« 

Inyo  28 

Kcm  827 

Kln^s   386 

Lake  77 

La89en 132 

Los  Angeles 12,302 

Madera  '  218  J 

Marin  2W 

Martpofta  36 

Mendocino  887 

Morco«l  373 

MiMloo  110 

Mono   7 

Monterey   44» 

Napa    217 

Nevada   196 

Orange    1,028 

riap  r    --.  S47 

Plumas  81 

R4verslde    731 

Saeramento    1.724 

San  Benito  174 

San  Bernardino 1,422 

San  niego  1.525 

San  Francisco 7.816 

San  Joaquin \,(Kn 

San  Luis  Ohlnpo 801 

San  Mateo  ^2 

Santa  Barbara  70!> 

Santa  Clara  1.682 

Santa  Onur 410  . 

Shaota  - 252 

Sierra  8r> 

Siskiyou  40r> 

Solano .-  4^ 

Sonoma    S2o 

Stanlslnufi   (•4r> 

Sutter 144 

'IVbama 213 

Trinity _..  27 

Tulare  902 

IHiolumne 75 

Ventura r»34 

Yolo   282  ' 

Yuba    139 


96,m       24.466       40.27X       28,988 


2,366 

2,292 

4,811 

2.18B 

1 

2 

8 

1 

84 

80 

i63 

84 

236 

2» 

440 

227 

40 

43 

83 

40 

n 

67 

134 

70 

430 

40S 

811 

428 

22 

21 

43 

22 

52 

45 

96 

60 

1.186 

994 

1,962 

1.094 

72 

67 

187 

72 

2»l 

307 

687 

2B8 

281 

227 

466 

262 

12 

16 

25 

10 

429 

398 

797 

420 

187 

109 

348 

170 

39 

88 

76 

38 

70 

62 

181 

70 

6,263 

6,039 

11.010 

5,698 

109 

104 

210  , 

106 

148 

151 

289, 

189 

18 

18 

36 

18 

206 

182 

379 

201 

192 

181 

361 

187 

66 

44 

106 

65 

4 

3 

7 

4 

243 

206 

341 

175 

112 

105 

214 

111 

116 

82 

192 

114 

631 

497 

940 

486 

176 

171 

257 

130 

32 

49 

78 

SO 

368 

363 

670 

SS9 

914 

810 

1,309 

694 

88 

86 

142 

72 

722 

700 

1,893 

707 

786 

739 

1,468 

759 

4,082 

3,784 

7.298 

3,827 

571 

521 

913 

478 

206 

185 

377 

197 

296 

256 

581 

284 

370 

339 

642 

327 

879 

803 

1,489 

784 

234 

176 

831 

189 

l.SO 

122 

250 

130 

17 

18 

36 

17 

193 

212 

405 

198 

236 

201 

379 

296 

412 

406 

769 

883 

!m 

815 

633 

823 

75 

69 

120 

62 

lOS 

110 

204 

97 

8 

19 

27 

8 

518 

479 

982 

479 

.•n 

38 

75 

87 

285 

249 

496 

260 

150 

182 

286 

122 

70 

69 

116 

56 

22,844            199              21 
2,128  10 

79  j - 

213    

48   

64    1 

388  ; ~ - 

21    

45  I 

888  9  - 

66  , 

299  i  1  13 
204  6  

15  t ~ 

877  2 

178  '  3  

88 

m| - 

6,417  ,         124  1 

102   

150   ^ 

18 

178   _ - 

174    

43    1 

3    

166  1    — 

103   

78    - 

454  2   

127    -  J 

«    

881  9  - 

615  4  1 

70  -^ ^- 

688  - 

709  4   

8,471  13   — 

485  8   - 

180  

247  „ - 

315  1    — 

706  2   - 

142  - 

120  1  I 

18  _ 

212  - 

173  1    — 

886  — - 

310  1    ~ 

58 — 

107   

19   

453  2 

88   

227   -^- 

U8 

60 
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and  by  Sex  and  Maternal  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1916. 


Chinese 


Japaneee 


425 

48 


3 
2 
3 
38 
3 


5 


12 


4  ' 

4  , 

10 
5 


5 
4 

1 


1 
2 
1 


White  chUdien  with  mothers 


Born  In  Callforola 


Tbtal 


Femtle 


Bora  In  other  states 


ToUl 


3,721 
289 


1 

2 

14 

2 

7 
31 

1 
i_ 

"1 

2 

6 

2ftS 
2 

36 

--•—-• 1 

3 

0 

10 

7 

28 

'   - 

1 

1 

21 

1.146 
3 

1  , 

4 

1 

7 

2  1 

1 

10 

1 

7 

100 
3 

4 

2 

86 

85 

1 

40 

372 
20 
29 
48 

200 

164 
14 
17 
62 

175 
74 


52 
47 
10 
24 
9 


57 


15,196         7345         7,861  i     17,766 


36 
47 
23 


1,824 
1 

82 
191 

53 

82 
267 

17 

53 
470 

66 
289 

57 

0 

226 

110 

61 

06 
1.689 

80 
126 

23 
206 
118 

67 
3 
188 
104 
107 
207 
104 

41 
136 
611 

88 
256 
291 
3,041 
444 
206 
205 
290 
565 
155 
127 

23 
158 
191 
864 
176 

67 
109 

22 
264 

48 
197 
121 

75 


913 


43 

103 
23 
43 

146 

8 

29 

261 
24 

137 

39 

4 

114 
46 
28 
34 

872 
42 
53 
12 

111 

56 

38 

2 

101 

53 

62 

105 

54 

13 

73 

327 

42 

187 

155 

1,580 

234 

104 

114 

166 

287 

84 

62 

12 

70 

113 

1») 

as 

39 

46 

7 

140 
27 

102 
68 
38 


911 
1 

39 
88 
30 
39 

121 

9 

24 

209 
31 

152 

18 

6 

111 
66 
28 
32 

817 
38 
73 
11 
97 
62 
29 
1 
87 
51 
45 

102 
50 
28 
63 

284 
46 

118 

136 
1,461 

•ilO 

102 
91 

124 

278 
71 
65 
11 
88 
78 

184 
91 
28 
63 
15 

124 
21 
9"> 
63 
87 


25 

203 

19 

29 
191 

16 

81 
808 

59 
122 
318 

12 
437 
145 

19 

42 
6,338 

60 

67 

11 

66 
104 

36 
3 

69 

53 

36 
527 

89 

32 
362 
372 

22 
761 
811 
1,289 
286 
114 

80  I 
206  ' 
389  ' 

96  I 

72 

6 

128 

99 
182 
319 

35 

77 


Male   Female 


Foreign  bora 


Total 


Female 


511 
14 

188 
73 
27 


2:r> 

73 

14 

26 

3,192 

36 

29 

6 

30 

56 

24 

2 

38 

30 

20 

278 

46 

16 

176 

189 

16 

381 

422 

678 

150 

62 

89 

93 

208 

60 

39 

8 

63 

48 

91 

163 

14 

41 


256 
4 

104 
40 
12 


13,311    6.961 


1(» 

3,146 

24 

28 

6 

36 

48 

12 

1 

31 

23 

16 

264 

44 

17 

187 

183 

6 

380 

389 

611 

136 

52 

41 

113 

181 

36 

33 

3 

65 

51 

91 

156 

21 

36 


255 
10 
84 
83 
15 


1,188 
2 

50 
46 
11 
23 

363 
10 
11 

689 
23 

176 

no 

4 

136 

03 

0 

23 

2,083 

70 

106 

2 

105 

139 

6 

1 

84 

57 

49 

206 

04 

6 

172 

326 

32 

377 

366 

2,968 

183 

57 

246 

146 

535 

80 

51 

6 

119 

89 

223 

138 

18 

18 

5 

157 

13 

111 

41 

13 


006 

1 

SO 
21 

4 

11 

171 

7 

8 

408 

13 

95 

45 

1 

71 
52 

1 

10 

1,529 

30 

57 

1 

00 
75 

3 


I 


36 

2« 

32 

106 

31 

2 

91 

178 

14 

189 

182 

1,569 

94 

31 

131 

68 

289 

45 

29 

2 

60 

45 

112 

75 

9 

10 

1 

83 

6 

63 

24 

5 


6,361 

583 

1 
26 
25 

7 

12 
182 

8 

3 

281 

10 

81 

51 

3 
64 
41 

5 

l.J 

1,454 

40 

40 

1 

45 
64 

2 

1 
48 
2>) 
17 
98 
33 

3 

81 

148 

18 

188 

184 

1,399 

80 

'26 

115 

78 

246 

35 

22 

4 

59 

44 

111 

63 

9 

8 

4 
74 

7 

48 
17 

8 
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KKPriBT    OF    THE   STATE    BOARD   OF    HEALTH. 


TABLE  8.~Birtfis  ClaMffl«d  by  Sex  »m4  Race. 


Cttf 


ToUi 
bfrth* 


Mak 


Callfofula  52.00 

CHiet  of  5,000  fa  IfllO ao«SB4 

Nortbmi  Californf*' 

Eorrka    -    251 

N«p«    ---  ISTi 

Petahima    I6fl 

SftiiU  Rom I'ri 

M«rjr»Tflle  '^ 

Ootral  CaUfomia 

8ao  FraneWo 7J77 

Alameda — -..  417 

BCTketejr  747 

OaUaud  3.512 

RiebmoDd 311 

Pan  RafaH m 

San  Lol*  Ohb|»o  Md 

Rao  Jo«r - *'>:*f* 

Hanta  Craz V>:t 

Fremo -.  H87 

Bakpntfield   ._- ^.  A'X, 

SMTainento   — I,i44 

StodctOD   777 

Vallejo 247 

Sootbem  Californit— 

Lo«  ADcek« S.264 

AJbambra 112 

Long  B^ai'h -.  .Vi' 

PaMdena 'Hi 

Pomona 24^ 

Santa  Mooiea  — 1** 

Santa  Ana 2»?» 

RlTcrside .-  282 

B«dland« I.'jO 

San  Bemardino  .- Tt'y 

San  Dtefo - 1.124 

Santa  Barbara  355 

Rest  of  8UU 21,346 


I 


1 


TttUI 


njm     2M4S     47^4     u;k» 

Ujaso      li/m      tM14      IMTS 


11 


142 

100 

KO 

142 

Me 

1    

57 

IS 

124 

56 

m 



7P 

87 

105 

78 

87 

1 

81 

71 

14« 

79 

e7 

1 

.*».■> 

43 

70 

43 

33 

4   

4.r.43 

3.834 

7,404 

SJBf» 

5,586 

27   — 

213 

2tH 

370 

183 

195 

3   - 

404 

343 

086 

305 

321 

9     

1,784 

1.728 

3.209 

i,an 

1,«38 

s 

l'^ 

157 

3ni 

148 

1.53 

-—-.•—--.-•   «_-*---  — 

4'i 

m 

89 

44 

45 

—    ^           K—    w          — -*        —    --•   •  —  -•  *   "• 

a' 

77 
312 

1.58 
574 

84 

286 

74 

388 

iti^ 

1  -„ 

77 

75 

140 

7fi 

73 

*^*«—  ***«.     •  •—  »  '  -^  "  •  * 

4«r: 

422 

811 

425 

386 

5     

245 

231 

478 

238 

240 

5    . 

<»; 

m9 

1,138 

580 

558 

10 

4^12 

325 

Ml 

352 

280 

3                1 

!»• 

117 

234 

123 

111 

8    - 

4.1« 

4.078 

7,480 

3,^^ 

3,078 

142                « 

54 

r* 

111 

53, 

56 



264 

2S1 

4»G 

247 

24^ 

1    - 

34S 

as3 

.565 

335 

250 

7   — 

142 

lft4 

243 

141 

104 

—  —         — •     ■•  >    ••••—-•■— 

8i^ 

0-i 

172 

86 

86 

4    - 

Vtl 

138 

SM 

12» 

135 

143 

139 

255 

128 

127 

3    -. 

72 

87 

1.51 

68 

83 

1 

173 

2"2 

357 

105 

192 

3                1 

^1 

513 
181 

1.0^ 
331 

563 
161 

492 

11       

174 

3    

1.038 

10,»)8 

18,700 

9.645 

9,065 

46             SI 
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and  by  Sex  and  Maternal  Nativity,  for  Cities:  1917. 


Chinese 


Jaimime 


1 
4 


183 
2 

4 

46 


■-I 


1« 

3 

14 

10 

1 


44 


5 
3 

86 


White  children  with  mothers 


Boru  in  CalifoniU 


Dom  111  otlu-r  states 


Foreiffu  born 


Total  Male         Female        Total  Mule         Kciiiale        Total  Male         FviiihIc 


419  4,107        15,780         8,061  7,719 

333         1.644         9,2S9         4,781  4,528 


4 

16 


263 
42 
52 

120 

10 

2 

4 
42 

3 

61 

10 

182 

72 

4 


302 
1 

20 

10 

1 

4 

11 

24 

7 

14 

33 

18 

2,463 


140 
76 
76 
68 
42 


3,ld3 

168 

304 

1.336 

114 

51 

85 

238 

75 

226 

128 

523 

331 

126 


1,220 
28 
61 
64 
43 
38 
57 
49 
36 
75 
2(18 
116 

6,521 


79 
35 
38 
37 
22 


1,643 

84 

155 

601 

58 

23 

47 

120 

38 
116 

56 
281 
183 

58 


617 
15 
2J» 
39 
23 
13 
30 
21 
13 
30 

107 
60 


61 
41 
38 
31 
20 


1,510 

84 

140 

675 

56 

28 

38 

118 

37 

110 

^ 

242 

148 

08 


612 
13 
32 
25 
2»» 
25 
27 
28 
23 
45 

101 
56 


8.330         3.191 


18,000  0,408         8,682        13,444         6,851  0,503 

14»,058  5,680         5,209         8,397  4,265  4,142 


58 
:«> 
27 
40 
28 


1,431 

14>8 

241 

1,<;52 

101 

0 

50 

12) 

41 

293 

240 

348 

180 

00 


4.126 
65 
34-2 
410 
165 
101 
15i> 
158 
90 
184 
576 
111 


34 
14 
14 
29 
20 


721 

48 

132 

544 

50 

3 

20 

57 

19 

158 

137 

170 

93 

30 


2,132 

28 

170 

238 

iW 

58 

72 

81 

43 

8!> 

321 

no 


24 
16 
13 

20 
8 


710 

60 

109 

508 

51 

6 

24 

72 

22 
135 
103 

178 
87 
30 


1,994 

37 

166 

172 

72 

43 

78 

77 

43 

95 

255 

61 


52 
18 
62 
29 
6 


2,820 

94 

141 

911 

86 

20 

i3 

207 

33 

292 

115 

267 

130 

39 


2,126 

18 

92 

111 

37 

38 

57 

48 

20 

98 

291 

104 


7,132  3,719         3,413  5,047 


29 
7 

26 

13 

1 


1,446 
53 
78 
456 
40 
18 
11 

10» 

19 
151 

45 
129 

70  t 

26  t 


1,053 
10 
42 
58 
25 
15 
27 
26 
12 
46 
155 
54 

2,506 


23 
11 
36 
10 
5 


1,375 
41 
63 

455 
46 
11 
12 
18 
14 

141 
70 

138 
54 
13 


1,072 

8 

53 
12 
18 
30 
22 
17 
52 
136 
50 

2,451 
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TABLE  9.— Births  Classified  by  Sex  and  Rac«, 


Cltj 


ToUl 

Urt 

blrtht 


Oallfornla  |    50,638 


Oltles  of  6.000  In  1010. 


Northern  California— 

Eureka 

Napa   

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa ., 

Marysvllle  


Central  California— 

San  Francisco 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Oakland  

Richmond   _ „ 

San  Rafael 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Jose 

Santa  Cruz ^ 

Fresno  — _ 

Bakersfleld   

Sacramento   _ 

Stockton   

Vallejo   - 


Southern  California—         I 

Los  Angeles 7,909 

Alhambra   -  96 

Long  Beach '  480 

Pasadena 690 

Pomona _._|  224 

Santa  Monica |  208 

Santa  Ana  271 

Riverside  I  801 

Redlands   I  166 

San  Bernardino  .— 425 

San  Diego j  1,08S 

Santa  Barbara 370 


29,682 


291 
117 
155 
164 
77 


7,816 
896 
714 

3,067 
306 
101 
114 
726 
196 
814 
396 

1,294 
583 
206 


Male 


Female 


144 
TO 
80 
87 
42 


4,082 

196 

866 

1,561 

160 

46 

56 

388 

75 

429 

207 

695 

297 

115 


4,041 
40 
264 
90S 
104 
111 
188 
154 
81 
223 
542 
187 


Total 


26,172   24,466   46.272 
15.292   14.890   27.622 


147 
47 
75 
77 
86 


8,784  I 
200  I 
348  \ 

1.406 

146 

56 

838  , 

61  . 
886  ! 

191  , 

599  , 

286  I 

98 


8.968 

49 

216 

287 

120 

97 

138 

147 

86 

202 

541 

183 


290 
116 
158 
160 
62 


7,296 
351 
656 

2.876 
902 
99 
113 
679 
134 
759 
876 

1,U7 

0990 

196 


7.824 
96 
460 
562 
220 
201 
264 
256 
159 
417 

1.047 
864 


White 


Male 


Femala 


NesTo 


IndlaD 


23,928       82,844 
14,262       13,870 


144 
60 
79 
84 
81 


8327 

174 

880 

1.468 

159 

44 

56 

866 

76 

806 

199 

597 

fffT 

106 


8,712 
47 
262 
290 
108 
106 
134 
184 
78 
221 
528 
177 


Rest  of  state '    20,956       10,880       10,076       18,650        9,678 


190 
109 


n 
s 


140 
40 
74 
76 
81 


8.471 

177 

820 

1.408 

143 

56 

58 
814 

69 
861 
177 
590 
259 

91 


18  .. 


1 
7 


4 
2 

4 
2 
1 


8,612 

Ul 

1 

49 
906 
272 
117 

96 

1 

7 

1 



180 
122 

-- 

81 
196 

.......^ 

— — — — 

619 
177 

1 

8.974 

80 

19 
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and   by  Sex  and   Maternal   Nativity,  for  Cities:  1916. 


JapftMM 

White  children  with  mothers 

CbineM 

Bom  In  California 

Total         Male         Female 

1                 1 

Bom  In  other  states 

Foreign  bora 

1 
ToUl          Male        Female 

Total          Male        Female 

425 
331 


206 

1 

46 


6 
2 
2 
7 

16 

11 

4 


19 


6 
1 

94 


3,721 
1,568 


2 



2 

1 

8 

1 

14 

299 

45 

66 

128 

4 

2 

1 

41 


49 

13 

156 

44 

7 


544 

2 

19 

21 

3 

7 

7 

38 

7 

8 

27 

14 


15.196 
8,687 


154 
60 
66 
81 
44 


8,oa 
in 

280 

1,175 

100 

51 

69 

229 

58 

210 

126 

526 

277 

108 


1,110 
17 
67 
61 
85 
27 
56 
45 
29 
96 
190 
186 


2,168    6.509 


7345 
4,493 


74 
86 
88 
41 
22 


1,680 

86 

126 

600 

51 
20 
80 

124 
30 

119 
68 

283 

147 
66 


670 
9 
88 
34 
14 
17 
21 
27 
14 
68 
92 
75 

8.852 


7,851 
4.194 


80 
26 
86 
40 
22 


1.461 

91 

164 

666 

49 

81 

89 

106 

28 

91 

6» 

243 

130 

47 


540 
8 
24 
27 
21 
10 
85 
18 
15 
88 
S8 
60 

8,157 


17,765    9,132    8,633   13,311    6,951  '        6,360 
10,565    5,412    5,153    8,370    4,347     4,023 


60 
31 
37 
46 
10 


1.289 

87 

244 

892 

92 

16 

33 

153 

60 

316 

184 

318 

145 

61 


4.062 

m 

339 
387 
157 
139 
156 
136 
105 
218 
596 
139 


27 
19 
20 

6 


678 
44 

124 

461 

54 

6 

18 

80 

32 

157 

101 

150 

69 

30 


2,057 

32 

180 

192 

72 

73 

81 

75 

54 

109 

311 

67 


83 
12 
17 
22 
4 


611 
48 

120 

431 
38 
10 
15 
73 
18 

159 
83 

159 
76 
31 


2,005 

34 

150 

196 

86 

66 

74 

61 

51 

109 

287 

72 


76 
24 
48 
88 
8 


2.908 

87 

182 

809 

110 

82 

11 

297 

26 

288 

66 

278 

104 

82 


2,152 

13 

64 

114 

28 

35 

53 

75 

25 

103 

259 

80 


7.200    3,720    3,480    4,941 


48 
15 
26 
19 
8 


1.569 
44 
80 

896 

54 

18 

7 

161 
18 

122 
35 

156 
51 
19 


1,085 
6 
89 
64 
17 
16 
32 
32 
10 
54 
125 
35 

2.004 


83 
9 

n 

14 
5 


48 
52 

411 

56 

14 

4 

186 
18 

HI 
81 

118 
53 
IS 


1,067 
7 

25 
50 
11 
19 
21 
43 
16 
49 
184 
45 

2,337 


14-30ri35 
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REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


TABLE  10.— Mothers  Classified  by  Race  and  Nativity,  with  Per  Cent 


Counljr 


Mothen,  1917 
White 


Total 


Total 


Bora  In 
CaUfornlft 


California 52^230       47,813       15,780 


Alanteda 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte 

Calaveras  

Colusa    _ 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte  _ 

El  Dorado  

Fresno 

Glenn  

Humboldt    

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern  _ 

KInfirs 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin    

Mariposa  _ _ 

Mendocino  - 

Merced   

Modoc 

Mono _ 

Monterey  - 

Napa  - 

Nevada , 

Orange  

Placer  _ ., 

Plumas — 

Riverside  

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  .. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta — 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano  .— -■ 

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity  ._ 

Tulare ~. 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba  -.. 


5.206 
2 

110 
i04 

Ul 
142 
897 

41 
lOi 
2,417 
ie8 
580 
600 

20 

85 

iir. 

12,72« 

2-26 

2S1 

3? 

354 

3ri 

104 

6 

461 

233 

177 

1,061 

354 

61 

681 

1,78J< 

187 

1,31S 

1,568 

7,877 

1.288 

434 

511 

727 

i,65ri 

415 
245 

3C 
878 
465 
745 
HJ* 
IIB 
187 

22 
1,006 

8G 
520 
283 
15S 


4.828 

2 

140 

467 

91 
ISO 
854 

41 
102 
2,076 
163 
549 
612 

19 
923 
350 

81 

115 

11,249 

222 

231 

32 
351 
351 
101 
6 
384 
232 
171 
964 
260 

59 

640 

1,811 

145 

1,262 

1,485 

7,404 

1.041 

418 

488 

668 

1,449 

347 

241 

30 
376 
396 
701 
696 

96 
178 

22 
947 

86 
484 
225 
190 


2.028 
1 

69 
214 

55 

83 
282 

15 

75 
486 

76 
291 

56 

6 

216 

118 

50 

53 
1.800 

78 
110 

23 
196 
118 

66 
4 
909 
144 
106 
222 
109 

34 
130 
604 

80 
233 
316 
8,158 
406 
222 
169 
266 
582 
171 
129 

21 
146 
189 
346 
219 

50 

80 

19 
202 

56 
168 
132 

79 


Bom  In 
other 
states 


Fordga 
bora 


I 


Motboi. 


Totil 


18,090       18,448 


1.487 

1 

SO 

196 
20 
87 

180 
15 
14 

856 
63 

115 

834 
12 

629 

126 
23 
42 
0,861 
75 
88 
7 

76 

97 

SO 

1 

68 
60 
82 

632 
80 
16 

361 

899 
25 


790 

1.481 

825 

118 

80 

208 

809 

97 

68 

6 

124 

104 

161 

819 

29 

79 

2 

510 

19 

207 

60 

87 


1.813 

51 

57 

16 

10 

386 

11 

IS 

734 

24 

143 

122 

1 

178 

106 

8 

90 

3.028 

09 

83 

2 

79 

186 

6 

1 

87 

88 

38 

280 

71 

9 

149 

806 

40 

406 

878 

2.820 

220 

78 

219 

180 

486 

79 

44 

8 

100 

106 

196 

168 

19 

18 

1 

175 

U 

124 

88 

14 


4.917  50.638 

877  4,aB8 

^ 3 

164 

27  456 

88 

12  144 

43  84f 

43 

3  97 
342  2.1») 

5  139 

31  001 

78  308 

1  28 

85  8S7 

S8  8S6 

4  n 
m 

1,477  12^ 

4  213 
3  SM 

36 

3  387 

10  373 

8  UO 


97 
1 
6 

77 

94 
2 

41 

47S 

42 

51 

78 

478 

252 

16 

26 

09 

906 

68 

4 


44 

23 

17 

9 

69^ 

42^ 

56 


449 
HI 

m 

1,0S 

347 

SI 

731 

1.714 

1T4 

1.4» 

l.fiS 

7,8W 

1.O0S 

sn 

552 
709 
l.fltt 
410 
St 
SS 
406 
437 
890 
04S 
144 
S13 

n 

75 
534 
S 

1S» 


I_ 


BUREAU    OF 

VITAT. 

STATISTICS. 

lill 

Distribution  of  Wiiite  Motiiers  by 

Nati 

vity,  for 

Counties:  1917  a 

nd  1916. 

MoCben.  1916 

3| 
a.? 

Per  cent  of  white  mothers 

1 

" 

~ 

White 

Mb     1 

Bom  In  California  [ 

Bora  In  otlicr  statin 

Forelsn  bora 

Tout 

Bom  In 
CaUfornla 

Born  In 
other 
•tatcs 

Foreign 
botn 

1 

1 

• 

191T 

1 
1 

1916 

1 

1 

1 
1917      1 

1 

1916 

1917 

1916 

46.272 

1 

15,196 

17,765 

13.811 

4,866 

33.4 

32.8 

1 

88.2  i 

38.4 

28.4 

28.8 

4,311 

1,824 

1,209 

1,188 

347 

42  0 

42.8 

80.8 

30.1 

27.2 

27.6 

8 
168 

1             1 
62 

25" 

2   ... 
56 

1 

50.0 
49.3 

33.3 

50.8 

50.0   . 
14.3 



66.7 

16.3 

36.4 

34.4 

440 

101 

208 

46 

16 

45.8 

43.4 

42.0 

46.1 

12.2 

lO..-! 

88 

58 

19 

11    ... 

_i 

60.4 

63.9 

22.0  1 

22.9 

17.6 

18.2 

184 

82 

29 

23 

'""  10'; 

63.8 

61.2 

28.5  , 

21.4 

7.7 

17.2 

811 

TttT 

191 

853 

81 

33.0 

32.9 

21.8 

28.6 

45.2 

43.5 

43 

1           1^ 

16 

10    ... 

1 

30.6 

39.^ 

36.6 

87.2 

26.8 

23.3 

95 

i           53 

31 

11 

~  '2 

73.5 

56.8 

13.7 

82.6 

12.8 

11.6 

1,062 

470 

803 

689 

218 

23.4 

24.0 

41.2 

40.9 

35.4 

35.1 

187 

55 

59 

23 

2 

46.6 

40.1 

38.7 

48.1 

14.7 

16.8 

58f7 

289 

122 

176 

14 

53.0 

49.2 

20.9 

20.8 

26.1 

30.0 

466 

57 

'         313 

96 

42 

10.9 

12.2 

65.8 

67.2 

23.8 

20.6 

25 

9 

12 

4 

3 

31.6 

86.0 

63.1 

48.0 

5.3 

16.0 

797 

225 

487 

135 

30  i 

23.4 

28.2 

67.3 

54.8 

19.8 

17.0 

348 

1         110 

145 

93 

381 

33.7 

31.6 

36.0 

41.7 

30.3 

26.7 

76 

61 

19 

6 

1 

61.7 

67.1 

28.4 

25.0 

9.9 

7.9 

181 

'           6S 

42 

23 

1 

46.1 

150.4 

36.6 

82.1 

17.4 

17.6 

11,010 

1,689 

6,388 

2,988 

1,292 

16.5 

15.3 

56.6 

67.6 

26.9 

27.1 

210 

80 

60 

70 

3  1 

35.1 

38.1 

33.8 

28.6 

31.1 

33.3 

280 

126 

57 

106 

5 

47.6 

48.6 

16.5 

19.7 

85.9 

88.7 

36 

23 

11 

2    ... 

i 

71.9 

63.9 

21.9 

30.6 

6.2 

.5.5 

379 

206 

66 

106 

i' 

55.8 

54.9 

21.7 

17.4 

22.5 

27.7 

.161 

118 

104 

139 

12 

33.6 

32.7 

27.6  , 

28.8 

38.8 

38.5 

108 

67 

36 

5 

2 

64.4 

62.1 

29.7 

88.3 

5.0 

4.6 

7 

8 

8 

1    ... 

._—__•— 

66.7 

42.9 

16.7 

42.8 

16.6 

14.3 

341 

188 

09 

84 

108 

57.4 

56.2 

18.7 

20.2 

23.9 

24.6 

214 

1          104 

58 

67 

3 

62.1 

48.6 

21.5 : 

24.8 

16.4 

26.6 

192 

!          107 

86 

49 

6 

62.0 

55.7 

18.7 

18.8 

19.3 

25.5 

940 

307 

527 

206 

88 

22.5 

22.0 

64.1 

56.1 

28.4 

21.9 

257 

104 

89 

64  1 

90 

41.9 

40.5 

30.8 

34.6 

27.3 

24.9 

78 

41 

32 

3 

1 

3 

57.6 

.52.6 

27.1 

41.0 

15..3 

6.4 

670 

136 

862 

172 

61 

»).3 

20.3 

56.4 

54.0 

23.3 

25.7 

1.300 

611 

372 

326 

415 

46.1 

46.7 

30.4 

28.4 

23.5 

24.0 

142 

88 

22 

32 

32 

.55.2 

62.0 

17.2 

15.5 

27.6 

22.5 

1,393 

;          255 

761 

377 

20 

18.4 

18.3 

49.4 

54.6 

32  2 

27.1 

1,468 

291 

811 

866 

67 

21. .T 

19.8 

53.6 

55.3 

2.5.1 

24.9 

7.298 

t       3.041 

1       1,289 

2,968 

518 

42.6 

41.7 

19.3 

17.6 

38.1 

40.7 

913 

'          444 

288 

183 

179 

47.7 

48.6 

31.2 

31.3 

21.1 

20.1 

377 

206 

114 

57 

14' 

53.1 

54.7 

28,2 

30.2 

18.7 

16.1 

531 

205 

80 

246 

21 

38.7 

88.6 

16.4 

15.1 

44.9 

46.8 

(i42 

290 

206 

146 

67 

40.4 

45.2 

30.9  , 

92.1 

28.7 

22.7 

1.489 

.          565 

'         889 

585 

198 

40.2 

38.0 

25.4 

26.1 

84.4 

36.9 

331 

156 

96 

80 

79 

40.3 

46.8 

27.9 

29.0 

22.8 

24.2 

250 

1          127 

72 

51 

2 

.5.3.5 

50.8 

28.2 

28.8 

18.8 

20.4 

35 

28 

6 

6   — 

70.0 

65.7 

20.0 

17.2 

10.0 

17.1 

40.} 

158 

128 

119   -. 

'"".'\ 

38.8 

.W.O 

33.0 

31.6 

28.2 

29.4 

379 

191 

99 

89 

58 

47.7 

60.4 

26.8 

26.1 

26.0 

28.5 

769 

364 

18?, 

223 

51 

49.2 

47.3 

23.0 

23.7 

27.8 

29.0 

633 

176 

319 

138 

12 

31.5 

27.8 

45.8 

60.4 

22.7 

21.8 

120 

67 

35 

18 

24 

.51.0 

56.8 

29.6 

29.2 

19.4 

15.0 

204 

109 

77 

18 

9 

48.3 

68.4 

44.4 

87.8 

7.8 

8.8 

27 

22 

5    ... 

864 

81  6 

91 

46 

18  5 

932 

264 

511 

157 

60 

27.7 

va  •** 

28.3 

68.8 

"*64.8 

TS«%r 

18.6 

16.9 

75 

48 

14 

13   ... 

65.1 

64.0 

22.1 

18.7 

12.8 

17.3 

4m 

197 

188 

Ill 

88 

31.6 

39.7 

42.8 

37.9 

25.6 

22.4 

235 

121 

73 

41 

117 

58.7 

61.6 

26.7  1 

81.1 

14.6 

17.4 

115 

75 

27 

13 

24 

60.8 

65.2 

28.4  : 

23.5 

10.8 

11.8 

21*"* 
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TABLE   11.— Children  Classified   by  Order  of   Birth,   With   Per  Cents,  for  California: 

1917  and  1916. 


Orxipr  or  t  mh 


Births 
1917  IU16 


Ststr  totsb 52,230 

Plr«t  iKfcrn 17.«1 

Second  bora  _ 13,^71 

Third  bora  «,1A4 

Fourth  bora   _.  4.7W 

Fifth  bora _.  %ms 

SLxth  bora  l.9t»7 

Srveoth  bora  1,169 

Kichth  bora  t 735 

Ninth  bora 491 

Tenth  and  over 75S 

Unknown    SS9 


17,248 

12391 

7,«?0 

4.40B 

2,719 
13U 
1.097 
715 
431 
770 
788 


Per  cents 


Sum  cif  per  ccato 


1»17 


1916  1917 


SS.8 
25.6 
15.6 
9.2 
5.5 
S.7 
2.2 
1.4 
0.9 
1.4 
0.7 


34.1 
25.5 
15.1 
8.8 
5.4 
3.6 
2.2 
1.4 
0.8 
1.5 
1.6 


SS.S 
S9.4 
75.0 
8LS 
89.7 
08.4 
05.6 
97.0 
97.9 
99.3 


1914 


50.638        100.0        100.0  '     100.0        l»lfl 


S4.I 
294 
74.7 
83.5 
S8.9 
913 
94.7 
9S.1 
96.9 
98.4 


TABLE   12.— Children  Classified   by  Order  of  Birth,  for  Mothers  Classified  by  Race 
and  Nativity*  with  Ptr  Cents,  for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Birth* 


Per  cents 


White  inotbers 


Orikr  of  Mtth 


.\0i)-CiU- 


White  mothers 


1917-SUtc  totils-. 


Bora  In 
CallfornJft 


15.780 


First  bora  6,.*Wl 

Second  born  4,219 

Third  bora 2,l!>2 

Fourth  bora i,i:»rt 

Fifth  bora  C7r» 

Sixth  born  422 

Seventh  bora 277 

Kifrhth  born 142 

Ninth  born lio 

Tenth  and  over...  \oA 

rnknown  53 

1916^-Stste  totils...  15.196 

First  l)ora  6.018 

Second  bora 3,978 

Third  bora 2,140 

Fourth  bora 1,136 

Filth  bora 659 

Sixth  l)orn 419 

Seventh  bora  *2r»4 

Eighth  bora ir»8 

Ninth  bora 97 

Tenth  and  over...  162 

rnknown  175 


Born  In 
other 

SUt«B 


18,<1» 

6.588 
4.808 
2,664 
1,I»86 
800 

:»eo 

3ttt 
222 

no 

188 
165 

17.7^ 


Furelsn 
bom 


13,443 

3,170 

2.9e& 

2,331 

1.540 

1.084 

772 

501 

317 

238 

383 

122 


mother*. 

mainly 

Japanese 


4.9i; 


1,498 

1.364 

987 

510 


153 
87 
54 
31 
82 
19 


13,311 


4,366 


Born  In 
CaUfomla 


100.0 

40.4 
26.7 
13.9 
7.3 
4.3 
2.7 
1.8 
0.9 

a7 

1.0 
0.3 

100.0 


Bom  In 
other 
statea 


Foreicn 
horn 


100.0 

36.4 
26.6 
14.7 
&8 
5.0 
3.1 
1.7 
1.2 
0.6 
1.0 
0.9 


100.0  ' 


100.0 

23.6 

22.2 

17.3 

11.5 

&1 

5.7 

3.7 

2.4 

IJ 

18 


1(0.0 


.Noo-Caa- 
catUn 

mothen. 
naloly 

JUMIMM 


100.O 

3BJ 
f7.7 
19.1 
10.4 

S.I 

1.1 

0.6 
0.7 
0.4 


6.509 

3,221 

1,500 

39.6 

36.6 

24.2 

3U 

4.596 

3,132 

1,186 

26.2 

25.9 

23.5 

17.2 

2.662 

2,181 

697 

14.1 

14.9  ' 

16.4 

16.4 

1.318 

1.456 

359 

7.6 

a6 

10.9 

8.2 

871 

068 

221 

4.3 

4.9 

7.3 

SI 

540 

731 

122 

2.8 

3.1 

5.7 

U 

319 

449 

75 

1.7 

1.8 

3.4 

1.7 

2()2 

323 

32 

1.0 

1.1 

2.4 

o: 

114 

203 

17 

0.6 

a6 

1.5 

«4 

100 

425 

23 

1.1  ' 

0.9 

3.2 

flj 

276 

21  IS 

134   , 

1.1 

1.6 

1.5 

11 
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III.    Infant  Mortality. 

The  iufant  mortality  rate,  or  proportion  of  deaths  under  1  year  per 
1,000  live  births,  was  78  for  California  in  1917  against  73  in  1916  and 
74  in  1915. 

Counties  with  relatively  high  infant  mortality  rates  in  1917  were 
as  follows:  San  Bernardino,  142;  Sierra,  133,  Ventura,  127;  Imperial, 
122;  Merced  and  Riverside,  each,  119;  Shasta,  114:  Kings,  111 ;  Tulare, 
109 ;  and  Fresno,  102. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  per  1,000  births  in  1917  was  147  for  San 
Bernardino  city,  121  for  Fresno  city,  and  101  for  Redlands,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  only  33  for  Pasadena,  41  for 
Alameda,  45  for  Alhambra,  46  for  Berkeley,  48  for  Napa,  53  for 
Pomona,  and  56  for  San  Diego. 


TABLE  13.— Birth  Registration  and  Infant  Mortality  Data,  for  California:  1906  to  1917. 


Tear 


1917  52,230 

1916  50,638 

1015  -- 48,075 

1914  46,012 

1918  - 43,852 

1912  - -  30,330 

1911  - — „ 34,828 

1910 --  32,138 

1909  — - 30,882 

1908  - - 28,077 

1907  24,674 

1906  -- .- 20,974 


Deathaat 
all  ages 

C 

1 

1 

42,084 

4.081 

39,860 

3,679 

39,026 

3,570 

37,537 

3,964 

oo,Ovll 

4.336 

36,709 

3,942 

34,012 

3.528 

32,398 

3,727 

30,985 

3,480 

31,287 

3,502 

31.095 

3,422 

20.303 

3.347 

Ok  ^ 

Hatlo  of  de 
under  1  jre 
Der  1.000 

"Is 

a^i 

1  •• 

1  ♦• 

•g 

tal- 

r 

19 

•1 

**  5 

78 

97 

24.1 

73 

92 

27.0 

74 

92 

23.2 

86 

106 

22.6 

99 

112 

13.6 

100 

108 

7.1 

101 

104 

2.4 

116 

115  .- 

113 

112  .- 

128 

115  _- 

1,^ 

110  -. 

160 

114  .. 
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TABLE  14.^1  nf ant  Mortality  Rates,  for  Countlot:  1917. 


Countj 


Califorola 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador  

Butte 

Oalaveras 

Ooltisa 

Contra  Coita  ... 

Dd  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn  , 

Homboldt  

Imperial 

Inyo  - 

Kern  

KingB 

Lake -. 

Lassen -. 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino   

Merced  - 

Modoc 

Mono  - 

Monterey  

Napa 

Nevada  — 

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 
San  Joaquin  .— 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra    - - 

Siskiyou  

Solano 

Sonoma   

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne 

Ventura   

Yolo 

Yuba    


Tbtal 

live 

UrtlM 


52,230 

5,205 

2 

140 

494 

91 

142 

897 

41 

105 

2,417 

168 

580 

500 

20 

g68 

388 

85 

115 

12,726 

226 

234 

82 

854 

861 

104 

6 

461 

233 

177 

1,061 

354 

61 

681 

1,783 

187 

1,813 

1,558 

7.877 

1,293 

434 

514 

727 

1,656 

415 

245 

80 

378 

465 

745 

719 

115 

187 

22 

1.006 

86 

526 

283 

ir.8 


Deaths  at 
aU 


Deaths 

under 

1 


42.084 
3.794 


141 

415 

100 

190 

454 

28 

127 

1,344 

66 

892 

880 

54 

548 

253 

61 

68 

10,566 

114 

821 

89 

825 

182 

44 

4 

887 

546 

206 

662 

268 

88 

582 

1,417 

104 

1,274 

1,481 

7,166 

1,378 

234 

365 

449 

1,612 

352 

249 

86 

258 

375 

786 

430 

96 

165 

31 

538 

121 

345 

199 

.  157 


Infant 

mortalttr 

rate  per 

1.000 

Uitba 


Dkkillm- 

tSOBOf 

1.82Stlm 

tobcnvcd 

'   Inpropor- 

I  tiootoiur 

bdrth  total 


4,061 
878 


12 

44 

6 

10 
71 

1 

5 
247 

7 
51 
72 

2 
78 
43 

6 

8 

889 

22 

19 

1 

19 
43 

7 


84 

12 

9 

100 
20 
10 
81 

164 
17 

186 
82 

606 

106 
26 
30 
68 

186 
86 
28 
4 
36 
44 
62 
62 
6 
16 


I 


78 
72 


86 
89 
86 
70 
79 
24 
48 

102 
42 
88 

122 

100 
76 

111 
71 
70 
70 
97 
81 
81 
64 

119 
67 


74 
62 
61 

100 
56 
16 

U9 
86 
91 

142 
58 
64 
81 
00 
58 
80 
82 
84 

114 

138 
93 
96 
70 
72 
52 
86 


1.8SS 

m 


§ 

17 

S 

5 

SI 

1 

4 

84 

6 

» 

21 

1 

SS 

14 

3 

4 

444 

8 

8 

1 

12 

U 

4 


110 

8 

67 

18 

11 


100 
35 

127 
64 
70 


16 
8 
6 

87 

IS 
2 

21 

a 

7 

46 

U 

275 

45 

15 

18 

2S 

SB 

14 

9 

1 

IS 

1< 

9S 

25 

4 

7 

1 

25 

3 

» 

W 

I 
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TABLE  15.— Infant  Mortality  Rates,  for  CItlea:  1917. 


Cltj 


CaUfonila 

Cities  of  5.000  Id  1910. 

Northern  California 

£iireka 

Napa 

Petaluma   

Santa  Rosa 

MarysvIUe  .__ 


€3eotral  Oalifomia- 
San  Francisco  -.. 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

Bichmond  — 

San  Rafael 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Jose  

Santa  Cruz  

Fresno 

Bakersfleld  

Sacramento  

Stockton  

Vallejo 


Southern  Oalifornia 

Los  Angeles 

Alhambra  

Long  Beach 

Pasadena   

Pomona 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Ana 

Riverside  

Bedlands  

San  Bernardino  ... 

San  Diego  -— 

Santa  Barbara  ... 


ToUI  UTe 
births 


Deaths 

ataU 

ages 


Deaths 

under  1 

year 


52,2»> 

42.064 

4.061 

30,884  , 

25,370 

2,202 

251 

2'»1 

17 

125 

89 

6 

166 

146 

13 

152 

134 

12 

96 

121 

7 

7377 

7,156 

506 

417 

291 

17 

747 

478 

34 

3,512 

2.197 

250 

Jll 

107 

21 

91 

91 

7 

162 

108 

10 

620 

434 

42 

152 

166 

13 

887 

548 

107 

496 

347 

41 

1.344 

1,220 

127 

727  ' 

901 

65 

247 

181 

19 

8,2&( 

6,717 

591 

112 

64 

5 

525 

514 

32 

611 

496 

20 

246 

148 

13 

180 

187 

14 

260 

184 

22 

282 

289 

27 

159 

150 

16 

375 

373 

55 

1,124 

1,048 

68 

355  . 

285 

31 

Rest  of  state. 


21,346 


16.n4 


1,879 


Infant 

mortality 

rate  per 

1.000  births 


78 
71 


68 
48 
78 
79 
71 


61 
41 
46 
71 
66 
77 
62 
68 
86 
121 
83 
91 
89 

n 


72 
45 
61 
33 
53 
78 
82 
96 
101 
147 
51 
87 

88 


IV.    Deaths. 

Diseases  of  the  eireulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.)  constitute  the 
principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California,  the  per  cent  of  total 
deaths  for  this  group  being  17.8  in  1917  and  20.2  in  1916,  against  the 
annual  average  of  17.0  for  1908  to  1917,  and  the  death  rates  per 
100,000  population  being  246.3  and  272.9  as  compared  with  the  annual 
average  of  284.1  for  the  ten-year  period  just  ended. 

Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  deatli  in  this 
state,  causing  al>out  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  (13.0  per  cent  in  1917 
and  13.2  per  cent  in  1916,  against  the  average  of  14.2  for  1908  to  1917). 
The  tuberculosis  death  rate  per  100,000  population  was  179.6  in  1917 
and  178.8  in  1916,  against  196.4  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Next  after  heart  disease,  etc.,  and  tuberculosis  come  diseases  of  the 
respiratory'  system    (pneumonia,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
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(meningitis,  apoplexy,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (diarrhea, 
etc.),  miscellaneous  violence  (besides  suicide),  Bright 's  disease  and 
nephritis,  cancer,  and  also  epidemic  diseases. 

Typhoid  fever  shows  a  notable  reduction  in  mortality  in  the  whole 
twelve  years  since  1906.  The  deaths  were  successively  as  follows: 
657  (1906),  558,  540,  461,  477,  444,  454,  436,  376,  276,  208,  and  225 
(1917).-^  Similarly,  the  death  rates  decreased  continuously  between 
1906  and  1917  thus:  32.3,  26.3,  24.4,  20.0,  19.9,  17.8,  17.6,  16.3,  13.6, 
9.7,  7.1,  and  7.4. 

Analysis  of  mortality  by  months  shows  that  the  period  of  high  death 
rates  in  December  to  February  is  followed  by  steady  decreases  month 
after  month  to  the  period  of  minimum  mortality  in  July  to  October. 

Tuberculosis  caused  5,457  deaths  in  1917  and  5,267  in  1916,  the  per 
cents  being  13.0  and  13.2,  respectively. 

Classification  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  by  length  of  residence 
shows  that  north  of  Tehachapi  many  native  Califomians  and  old-time 
residents  succumb  to  this  disease.  South  of  Tehachapi,  on  the  other 
hand,  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occur  largely  among  newly  arrived 
consumptives. 

Data  for  1917  and  1916  on  length  of  residence  for  all  causes  of  death 
show  that  in  southern  California,  where  nearly  one-sixth  (15.5  per  cent 
each  year)  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  the  proportion  for  this 
disease  is  nearly  one-fourth  (23.5  and  21.9  per  cent,  respectively) 
among  all  decedents  who  had  lived  in  the  state  less  than  a  year  and 
over  one-fifth  (20.3  and  20.7  per  cent,  respectively)  among  those  who 
had  been  here  only  one  to  nine  years. 

Figures  for  1917  and  1916,  as  for  1911  to  1915,  indicate  that  the 
months  of  greatest  mortality  from  tuberculosis  for  California  as  a 
whole  are  February,  March,  April  and  May,  while  deaths  from  this 
disease  are  relatively  least  numerous  in  August,  September,  October 
and  November. 

In  short,  the  death  rate  of  California  is  evidently  swollen  consid- 
erably by  deaths  occurring  here  from  disease  contracted  elsewhere,  for 
where  tuberculosis  is  most  prevalent  a  large  proportion  of  the  victims 
are  residents  of  very  short  standing.  Moreover,  infection  from  these 
newly  arrived  consumptives  accounts  for  some  of  the  deaths  among 
native  Califomians  and  old-time  residents. 

Of  the  42,084  decedents  in  1917,  the  males  were  25,579  and  the 
females  16,505,  while  among  the  39,860  in  1916  the  males  were  24,202 
and  the  females  15,658.  The  per  cent  male  was  60.8  in  1917  and  60.7 
in  1916  against  the  average  of  62.0  for  the  preceding  ten-year  period, 
1906  to  1915. 

In  1915  the  white  decedents  numbered  39,568;  the  Japanese,  910;  the 
Chinese,  818;  the  Negroes,  622;  and  the  Indians,  166.  The  figures 
for  1916  were :  White,  37,591 ;  Japanese,  739 ;  Chinese,  727 ;  Negro,  624; 
and  Indian,  179.  The  per  cent  white  was  94.0  in  1917  and  94.3  in 
1916,  or  about  the  same  fus  the  average  of  94.6  for  the  preceding  ten- 
year  period.  In  the  la.st  two  years  the  Japanese  have  finally  drawn 
ahead  of  the  ('hinese  among  California  decedents. 

Of  the  white  deeedents  in  1917  and  1916  thos<»  born  in  other  stat**s 
were   15,832  and   14,99],   tlie   foreign   bom   were   12,443   and   12,148; 
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those  born  in  California  were  10.249  and  9,469;  and  the  nativity  was 
unknown  for  1,044  and  983.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  dece- 
dents in  1917  and  1916,  respectively,  was:  Other  states,  40.0  and  39.9; 
foreign  countries,  31.5  and  32.3;  California,  25.9  and  25.2;  and 
unknown,  2.6  each  year. 

The  median  age  of  California  decedents,  half  being  younger  and  half 
older,  was  52.0  vears  in  1917  and  52.5  in  1916  against  51.8  in  1915, 
49.6  in  1914,  49.4  in  1913,  49.2  in  1912,  and  48.8  in  1911.  In  general, 
Califomians  live  longer  every  year,  the  median  age  at  death  having 
advanced  about  three  years  between  1911  and  1917. 

In  both  1917  and  1916  the  median  age  was  notably  low  for  typhoid 
fever,  29.4  and  27.3 ;  tuberculosis,  35.9  and  36.3 ;  miscellaneous  violence 
(accidents,  etc.),  39.5  and  38.3;  suicide,  43.4  and  45.4;  as  well  as 
digestive  ailments,  including  diarrhea,  36.1  and  37.3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  median  ages  both  years  were  relatively  high 
for  other  causes,  as  follows:  Respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.),  52.4 
and  55.3;  cancer,  61.2  and  60.6;  nervous  system  (apoplexy,  etc.),  62.2 
and  60.9;  Bright 's  disease,  63.5  and  63.7;  and  circulatory  system 
(heart  disease,  etc.),  68,8  and  68.2. 
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TABLE    17.— 


Births   and    Deaths    Classified    by    Month    of   Occurrence,    with   Annual 

Rates,  for  California.  1917. 


BiztlM 


DeatlM 


MMthoT 


ItlT 


State   total 52.230 

rJanuary 4,328 

February 3.995 

March _.  4,504 

April    —  4.344 

May 4.295 

June   _- .-..  4.249 

July    4.560 

August    _— 4,408 

September    4.338 

October    .__ 4,466 

November   __ _-  4.214 

December 4.534 


19U 


ItlT 


ItlC 


4.268 
3,995 
4,174 
4.068 
4.081 
4,092 
4.411 
4.334 
4.140 
4.187 
4.243 
4.645 


4.361 
3.669 
3,754 
a530 
3.347 
3.517 
3.301 
2.975 
3,081 
a227 
a413 
3.909 


4,171 
3.176 

ai67 
3.299 
a076 
3.ia4 
2.948 
2,864 
3.014 
3.476 
4.192 


Bat»  per  l.AW  pofNiliUcm 


Birtbi 


i»ir 


191C 


50.638      42.084      39.860         17.2 


168 
17.1 
17.5 
17.4 
16.6 
17.0 
17.7 
17.1 
17.4 
17.3 
16.9 
17.6 


17.2 

17X) 
17.6 
16.7 
16.8 
16.3 
16.9 
17.6 
17.3 
17.1 
16.7 
17.5 
18.6 


ifir 


13^ 

16.9 
15.7 
14J> 
14.1 
1,31) 
14.1 
12.8 
11.5 
12.3 
12.5 
13.7 
15.1 


1911 


13.5 

16.7 
14i) 
13.4 
1X1 

12.7 
115 
\U 
\\$ 
12jO 
14.4 
16.7 


TABLE  18. — Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Deaths  from  Tuberculosis,  for  Geographic 

Divisions:  1917  and  1916.* 


Tuberculosis 


Death* 


OeoKmphlc   dirlsion 


Number 


Percent 


1917 


1916 


IMT 


1916  191T 


1916 


The  State 42,084  30,860  5.457  5,267  13.0 

Nortlieni  California... 4..'m  4,iri<>  4G7  485  lOii 

Co«8t  oountiea 2.119  2.14.'>  235  237  ,  11.1 

Interior  eonnties 2,214  2,o0ri  232  223  H>.5 

(Vntral  California 22,<iK?  2iM»04  2..'V(jn  2.C13  11.6 

San  Pranclseo  7,156  7,163  851  908  11.9 

Alameda    County    3.794  .V>70  414  416  10.9  , 

Other  bay  eounties 1,140  i,n57  148  114  13.0 

Coast  counties   2,fi39  2,6  8  238  272  9.0 

Interior  counties 7.354  6,5<)6  909  808  12.4 

Southern    California    15,608  14,806  2.430  2,294  15.5 

Los   Angeles   (city). 6,717  6.224  1,000  969  ,  15.8 

Rest   of  county. _ |  .{.838  3  814  '  602  595  15.7 

Other  counties _ 5,113  4.768  768  730  ^  15.0 

I 

•For  list  of  counties  Included   In  geographic  divisions,  see  Table   I. 
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ppreHit 

IMSta 

191S 


13.2 

11.1 
11.0 
11.1 

12.0 
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10.8  S 
10.4 
12.4 

153 
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15.6    \ 
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TABLE    19. — Deaths  from   Tuberculosis  Classified   by   Length  of   Residence   in   Call 
fornia,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1917  and  1916. 


r 


(jeocrapblc  division 


L    _      1     _ 


1017    The  fitnte 5,457 

Northprn   California 467 

(^oast  couDtles  236 

Interior  countlen 232 

Central  California 2,660 

San  Francisco 851 

Alameda  County 414 

Other  bay  counties 148 

Coast  counties  *  238 

Interior  Counties  809 

Southern  California  2,480 

Los  Angelee  (city) j  l,oeo 

Rest  of  county. ^  602 

Other  counties !  768 


IftlfV  The  state 6,267 


Northern  California 

Coant  counties  

Interior  counties  


460 
237 
223 


Ontral  California 2,613 

San  Francisco ^  903 

Alameda  County 416 

Other  bay  counties 114 

Coast  counties 272 

Interior  counties 808 

Southern  California 2,294 

Los  Angreles  (city) 9fi0 

Rest  of  county 596 

Other  r-ounties 730 


SO. 


305 


280 


Length  of  residence 


85 


6 

62 

1 

20 

5 

42 

M 

486 

26 

158 

16 

72 

4 

25 

4 

S3 

45 

196 

295 

882 

109 

389 

96 

228 

90 

266 

1,416 


12 

54 

2 

24 

10 

30 

61 

465 

24 

177 

12 

66 

2 

19 

8 

43 

15 

160 

207 

897 

80 

407 

00 

223 

61 

267 

it  o 
Cutt 

13 


9 

I 

• 

I 

I 

I 


1,819 

1,532 

166 

106 

8G 

109 

81 

87 

926 

f»30 

309 

320 

162 

168 

47 

62 

88 

107 

330 

273 

727 

406 

302 

171 

163 

74 

202 

161 

1,695 

1,509 

159 

189 

77 

113 

82 

76 

865 

958 

807 

847 

157 

173 

28 

52 

88 

121 

285 

265 

671 

362 

314 

127 

163 

92 

194 

143 

d 

D 

s* 

I 
I 
t 
I 


37 
19 
18 

124 

88 

7 

10 

6 

63 

120 
29 
41 
50 

367 

46 
21 
25 

164 
48 
8 
13 
12 
83 

157 
35 
57 
65 


Per  cent 


S  o- 


P  o      ^ 

ci 

25 

S3   ? 

s 

3 

o 

1 

1       1 

•       t 

! 

7.2 

26.2 

1.3 

13.3 

0.4 

8.5 

2.1 

18.1 

3.7 

19.0 

3.0 

18.6 

3.6 

17.4 

2.7 

16.9 

1.7 

13.9 

6.0 

21.8 

12.2 

38.3 

10.3 

36.7 

15.9 

37.9 

11.7 

34.6 

.5.3 

2&9 

2.6 

11.7 

0.8 

10.1 

4.5 

13.4 

2.5 

18.5 

2.7 

19.6 

2.9 

16.9 

1.7 

16.7 

2.9 

15.8 

1.8 

19.8 

9.0 

39.1 

8.9 

42.0 

10.1 

37.5 

8.3 

36.6 

35.5 
36.6 
34.5 

36.2 
38.3 
86.7 
31.7 
37.0 
38.3 

29.9 
34.2 
27.1 
26.8 

32.2 

34.6 
32.5 
36.8 

34.4 
34.0 
37.7 
24.6 
32.4 
36.3 


26.1 

42.0 
46.4 
37.6 

38.3 
37.6 
40.6 
41.9 
44.9 
80.0 

16.7 
16.1 
12.8 
21.0 


5.2 

7.9 
8.1 
7.8 

4.8 
4.5 
1.7 
6.8 
2.5 
8.9 

4.9 

2.7 
6.8 
6.5 


28.6       7.0 


41.1 
47.7 
34.1 

38.1 
38.4 
41.6 
45.6 
44.5 
32.8 


29.3  j  15.8 

32.4  I  13.1 
27.4  j  15.4 
26.6  19.6 


10.0 

8.9 

11.2 

6.6 
6.3 
1.9 

11.4 
4.4 

10.3 

6.8 
3.6 
9.6 
8.0 


TABLE  20. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  (in  Months), 

with  Per  Cents,  for  Southern  California:  1917  and  1916. 


I^^nfftb  of  residence 


(leographlo  dirlslon 


Total  under      i 
1  ye»r  ' 


1917        1916 


ITnder  1 
month 


191T 


I  toS 
roonths 


3to5 
moDthi 


1916        1917        1916    I    191T 


1016 


6  to   11 
months 


1917 


1916 


Niirahers — 

Southern  California  _. 2»5 

Los  Angeles  (city) 109 

Rest  of  county 98 

Other  counties  .— >  90 

Per  cents  — 

Southern  California |  12,2 

Los  Angeles  (city) 10.3 

Rest  of  county 16.9 

Other  counties   11.7 


207 
86 
60 
61 


9.0 
8.9 

10.1 
8.3 


45 

26 

7 

12 


1.9 
2.6 
1.2 
1.6 


29 

16 

7 

6 


78 
23 
28 
25 


1.3 

3.1 

1.6 

2.2 

1.2 

4.6 

0.8 

3.2 

43 

19 
10 
14 


1.9 
2.0 
1.7 
1.9 


77 
29 
24 
24 


3.2 

2.7 
4.0 
3.1 


63  , 

22  I 

23  ' 
18  I 


97 
31 
37 
29 


2.7 
2.8 
3.9 
2.5 


4.0 
2.9 
6.1 
8.8 


72 
29 
20 
23 


8.1 
3.0 
8.3 
3.1 


*>-» 
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TABLE  21 


ClaMllfcc^  by  L.MiQtti  <rf 

1917  and  inc. 


of  Deatte  from  Tuberculosis  Among  bcccdsnti 
in  CaHfomla,  for  Territory  North  and  Soutb  of 


Ijer^r:^  jf  r«st>z«^ 


i*ir 


»ic 


N 


WIT 


191* 


191T 


Die 


Caliomfa  .. 
Cikder  1 

1  to  9  ye*r» 

K^  resn  sad  orer. 
Lite 

Xorth  of  Tehsthapi- 

UDder  1  yosr 

1  to  9  ytmn 

10  T^mn  sad  orer.. 

LUe 

roknown 

South  of  Teh*«hspL. 

ruder  1  y*Ar 

1  to  9  years 

10  yesrs  snd  over.. 

Life 

rnknown  


«jOB4 

9jm 

5.457 

5.»7 

UjO 

1X2 

1,898 

i,«i 

3B6 

SO) 

sts 

18^ 

7jssr* 

7471 

1,4» 

1.416 

19.5 

19.7 

ISSO 

17.785 

1.819 

1J06 

9.6 

W 

lUM 

le^soi 

1.S0 

1.509 

1S.T 

14^ 

S.7tS  . 

S.S1 

«. 

867 

MU 

U-4 

»,416 

25.064 

S.0S7 

2.973 

UJB 

U.9 

6«4  ' 

S38 

KM) 

75 

153 

lie 

tsn 

!.» 

sm 

519 

1&4 

1&3 

11,011 

12.274 

1.06S 

1.024 

&4 

&J 

8,0(4 

7J» 

142S 

1447 

14.0 

153 

1.7*6 

1M9 

161 

210 

9^ 

10.4 

15.«B 

UJBm 

2.430 

2.294 

153 

153 

1J» 

MS 

285 

207 

2&5 

fl.9 

4.U» 

4.342 

88S 

8B7 

20J 

»7 

S^SSS 

5,509 

727 

tfn 

US 

112 

a4« 

23)6 

406 

SOB 

1L8 

119 

9n 

1,902 

12D 

157 

12.S 

Ul 

TABLE  22. 


— Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Deaths  Occurring   Each  Month  from 
Tuberculosis,  for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Morth 


Tttbereuloflls 


Deaths 


191T 


Number 


Ptreeot 


P«-e«at: 

L9Uto 

191S 


1916 


191T 


1916 


1917 


191« 


State  tothls 42,064 

January ,..  4.361 

Pfbniary 3.0fi9 

Mareli 3.TS4 

April 3,:>3i> 

Msy 3.347 

Jiine 3.517 

July 3,3(n 

August 2.975 

September    3,«81 

October  3.227 

November 3,413 

December S,iK<9 


S>.800 


5,457 


5.267 


1S.0 


1X2 


14J 


4471 

554 

666 

lt.7 

1X6 

140 

3,176 

486 

492 

1X6 

153 

15.4 

3.S43 

558 

^2 

14.9 

14.7 

lai 

3467 

520 

455 

14.7 

14.4 

153 

3.299 

455 

458 

1X6 

1X7 

153 

3,076 

440 

406 

1X5 

1X2 

14.6 

3,134 

438 

386 

1X1 

1X6 

14j0 

2.948 

S96 

809 

1X3 

1X5 

1X2 

2364 

3S8 

316 

ILO 

1X1 

13.6 

3,014 

381 

875 

11.8 

1X4 

12J 

3,476 

396 

406 

U.6 

11-7 

12* 

4,192 

488 

513 

123 

1X2 

is.t 
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XABLE  23. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes  Classified  by  Sex,  with  Per  Cents, 

For  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Deaths 


CauM  of  death 


ToUl 


Male 


Per  cent 
male 


Female 


Per  cent 
female 


1917        1916  I    1917        1916  i     1917        1916 


All  causes 142,084    39.960    25,579    24,a>2 


Typhoid  fever _._ 

Malarial  fever  ._ 

Smallpox   

Measles   - 

Scarlet  fever 

Wtaooplng-eouirh   

Diphtheria  and  croup — 

Influenza 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs.. 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  — 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   

Other    diseases     of     nervous 

system  

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 
Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia    

Other  diseases  of  respiratory 

system — 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under 

two  years 

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    two 

years  and  over.. — 

Other    diseases    of    digestive 

system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis. 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  — 

Other  violence  - .-- 

All  other  causes 
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47 

13 

188 

49 

200 

207 

277 

141 

4,788 

069 

309 

3,065 

1,515 

282 


208 

54 

12 

41 

34 

197 

200 

289 

135 

4,6(« 

659 

276 

2,879 

1.421 

236 


158 

82 

8 

98 

28 

88 

121 

140 

76 

3,221 

874 

216 

1,459 

879 

176 


187 

88 

8 

25 

21 

82 

156 

139 

74 

3,074 

379 

190 

1,335 

835 

136 


3.413   2,692   1,918   1,544 
7,483  I  8,040   4,535   4,818 

3,799  i  3,432   2,319   2,087 


800 


702 


910    792 


884 

2,246 
3.188 

389 
1,575 

896 
8,429 


434 

1,956 
2,922 

346 
1.5()5 

917 
3,277 


499 

509 

231 

1.355 
1,983 


392 

427 

251 

1,191 
1,795 


•  I- 


878  863 

710  740 

2,712  I  2,645 

1,575   1,506  '   906  '  820 


16,605 

67 

15 
5 

90 

21 
112 

86 
187 

66 

1.567 

296 

08 

1,620 

696 

106 


301 

401 

153 

891 
1,255 
389 
097 
188 
717 
669 


15.668 

71 

16 

4 

10 

18 
115 
134 
150 

61 

1,534 

280 

86 

1,644 

586 

100 


1917  .  1916   1917 


60.8  '  60.7   39.2 


70.2 
68.1 

m.5 

52.1 
57.1 
44.0 
58.6 
60.6 
53.9 
67.8 
55.9 
09.9 
47.3 
68.0 
62.4 


66.9 
70.4 
06.7 
61.0 
01.8 
41.0 
58.8 
48.1 
54.8 
06.7 
67.6 
68.8 
46.4 
58.8 
67.6 


1,496   1.148 
2,948   3.222 

1,480   1,346 


56.2   57.4 
90.6  I  59.9 


365 


183 


1,127 
346 
642 
177 
632 
686 


60.6   61.4 


55.7 
79.1 
79.1 
57.5 


57.3 
80.7 
80.7 
54.4 


29.8 
81.9 
38.6 
47.9 
42.9 
60.0 
41.5 
49.5 
40.1 
32.7 
44.1 
30.1 
62.7 
42.0 
87.0 

48.8 
89.4 


765  i  60.3   60.9   39.7 


61.0   00.8  ,  39.0 


310  ■  02.4  '  56.8   87.6 


55.9   53.9   44.1 


60.2   67.8   39.8 


39.4 
100.0 
44.3 
20.9 
20.9 
42.6 


1916 


39.3 

84.1 
29.0 
83.8 
89.0 
88.2 
68.4 
46.2 
61.9 
46.2 
83.3 
42.5 
81.2 
63.6 
41.2 
42.4 

42.6 
40.1 

39.2 

44.2 

40.1 

42.2 

39.1 
38.0 
100.0 
42.7 
19.3 
19.3 
46.6 
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HI-il'ORT    OP    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 


TABLE  24. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes  Classified  by  Race,  with  Per  Cent 

White,  for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Cause  of  death 


ToUl 


HVlilU 


DMths 


Nccro    '    Indian      Chini 


Pw 

ccut 


1917- AU  causes  „ -  42,084 

Typhoid  lever  226 

Malarial  fercr •  47 

Smallpox    - 13 

Measles    „ 188 

Scarlet  lever - —  49 

Wboopins-cousb 80O 

Diphtheria  and  croup 207 

Influenza  277 

Other  epidfmic  diseases 141 

Tuberculosis  of  lun^s 4,788 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs —  689 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea —  309 

Cancer  _ - 3,085 

Other  general  diseases 1,515 

Meningitis 298 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system  SAU 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system...  7,483 
Pnetiinonia    and    brondio-pneu- 

roonia  _ S,79t» 

Other    diseases:    of    respiratory 

system   800 

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    under 

two  years  .._ 9lo 

Diarrhea     and     enteritis,     two 

years  and  over >. —  »^ 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system  :;  ?4« 

Brigbt's  disease  and  nephritis...  :vit¥ 

rhildblrth •'«»» 

Diseases  of  early  infancy l.>T'> 

Suiokle "^^ 

i>lher  violence :i.4?» 

AU  other  cai'.i*!' l  ''^*» 

1;»16  -All  causes- ^ J9.!^-' 

Typhoid  fever 3i«> 

MnUhsl  lever — 54 

Sr.)»i:TK>x 12 

Measles 41 

ScarVt  fever S* 

WluH^pinc  couth   1^ 

Pjl^hther;a   and  cn>up 2S>' 

In-luen/a — i^ 

Other  e-.^Ak'.nJc  disea>e^ „.  IS3 

niNTi-vUviis  of  hmps 4.A6 

r\:Nrx-.'.:^^5»  ol  other  o^aas uV* 

Sti^M'.js  and  g\^orrlKa ?:« 

ra-.vr 2.s:V 

OtNr  cenerai  d;*<«<e* 1  *^ 

Mir-vf*    **' 

1^;*"  r  vU*  »>es  of  aenoi:*  <r>;eir:  i-ti-i 

1^ -ease*  of  ctr^uUtorr  s.r*:e^ni-.-  S.«»*-' 
Pre.-  :.'oc :a    acd    brv^r .  bv>  ioe ^- 

!!  V  n  •   3-*^ 

i»;>,'r    vi:<<'a>*-*    of    rft>r:ratory 

■^T^leiu    ^"^ 

|^*'Ttv«     ard    eti:.*.!  >.    uu^Vr 

t»i>  T>*r>  .  ^          -_.  Ti! 

^t^*r<   »'".i  oier *-^ 

^M^^- ,\  ^-^-^  of   1  ctst-\e  >rs:er.'  "     '*- 

l^-<**;>  dxa**  an^f  rer>."  t-*  :  z^* 

\  ^  . «:   :th    -  ,  -* 

V 'M^Avi^  v^l  e«~I\     :":*i.\         .^  '  «^t 

>.  x*\W ... 

1  ;  tx-r  ^  ;o  V"*-* .     ~~ 


39,568 

622 

166 

818 

910 

944> 

188 

5 

S 

4 

» 

8SJt 

43 

13 

179 

1 

1 

1 

1 

190.O 
96^ 

2 

2 

2 

S 

46 

1 

,  _  »m--*^  »» 

___.. 

2 

919 

IS 

1 

2 

2 

12 

H^ 

202 

2 

Z 

974 

270 

1 

»w* ■    ■  ■ 

2 

4 

973 

126 

2 

•              , ^^ ._ 

4 

9 

8M 

4.352 

128 

42 

172 

94 

90,9 

566 

18 

12 

10 

63 

64.6 

272 

11 

3 

17 

6 

889 

2.966 

27 

4 

45 

23 

9flL8 

1.461 

21 

2 

16 

15 

96.4 

aoo 

2 

■^^—  ^fn*  ^^  ^  ^ 

5 

15 

92J 

3.316 

44 

5 

35 

U 

97^ 

7,221 

96 

12 

IS 

28 

983 

8.537 

<B 

21 

78 

WO 

96.1 

750 

14 

1 

» 

U 

98-8 

819 

7 

9 

9 

66 

sr».o 

349 

C 

2 

5 

22 

».» 

2.110 

f7 

2 

49 

38 

«.*» 

3.4«SS 

39 

5 

68 

21 

9&-ii 

347 

12 

1 

J 

27 

8»^ 

1.4^ 

,•»> 

4 

12 

101 

».7 

S45 

S 

3 

U 

35 

91-1 

3.1<* 

33 

19 

99 

110 

914 

1.476 

28 

11 

21 

39 

917 

37  0411 

«24 

179 

727 

TSf 

943 

191 

3 

1 

1 

13 

ns 

♦5 

-  •—  T  ,   »  ■.«-* 

1 

4 

4 

&L3 

If 

..  »»  .  -  »_  ,  , 

*.      ..       ■_!■        —  »«.. 

—    »———    —   •   -v^-         ■>    —  . 

Itti.o 

>« 

1 

2 

***  — •  •—  >. 

1 

9  ^ 

- _»———- — » 

-      »  — —          -, 

1  -„ 

971 

IMS 

3 

•         "-^       •*       —■».      WH*. 

»  —  ^  —^  ■«-  •  — • 

6 

M.4 

277 

1 

5 

4 

9W 

2n> 

3 

I 

6 

963 

136 

1 

3 

1 

4 

33.3 

4-175 

li) 

44 

\m 

81 

an.ft 

579 

18 

9 

11 

42 

87^ 

2U 

13 

■&      Vr     —       ^—       KB-     ^HV 

11 

11 

87J 

3.;» 

30 

« 

44 

U 

9&8 

1.3?9 

13 

3 

14 

lO 

9GuS 

212 

3 

« 
29 

19 
IS 

t9» 

2,5ft?: 

8 

»ij 

7.r.i 

]•< 

9 

143 

X> 

W.4 

J  >  ' 

5fi 

•> 

€8 

su 

*r^ 

^ 

11 

« 

14 

n 

WM 

• 

1 

* 
-^ 

a 

im 

»-i 

a>; 

11 

f 

11 

17 

tV'f. 

:.5<^ 

«« 

* 

38 

3» 

Mt. 

i.'^ 

^f 

s: 

21 

fl&3 

::4 

4 

3 

1 

14 

9L« 

l..^' 

Z> 

« 

I*' 

95 

9L« 

^•te 

\ 

J 

15 

S4 

■mt 

* 

4 

T# 

« 

ss 

AS 

;  *z^ 

\£ 

12 

» 
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M( 

bureat:  of  vitai.  statistics. 
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TABLE  25. — White  Decedents  Dying  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  with  Per  Cents, 

for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Wlilt«  decedent H 


Per  cent 


Cause  of  death 


1IW7— An  causes 

Typhoid  fever — 

Malarial  fever 

SmaDpox 

Measles ~- 

Scarlet  fever _ 

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup - 

Influenza   — 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  iungs — 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis  

Other  diseases  of  nervous  aystem 

Diseases  of  circulatory  tystem... 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia   

Other  diseases  of  respiratory 
system — 

Diarrhea  and  mteritis,  under 
two  years . 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 
and  over — . 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  - 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide _ 

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 


H 

o 
«-► 

81 

r 
* 


39.5« 

188 

43 

13 

179 

40 

183 

302 

270 

126 

4.352 

566 

272 

2,986 

1.461 

200 

3,316 

7,221 

3,537 

750 

819 

349 
2,110 
3,056 

847 
1,428 

845 
3,168 
1.476 


1918— All  causes — 

Tsrphoid  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox _ 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping-cough  ._ 

Diphtheria  and  croup.— 

Influenza 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  — 

Other  general  dlseasefl 

Meningitis  

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system... 

Pneumonia  snd  broncho-pneu- 
monia    — 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory 
system  _ 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under 
two  years — 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 
and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  Infancy 

Suicide 

Other  violence 

An  other  causes 


.1 


87,501 

191 

45 

12 

37 

83 

186 

277 

279 

126 

4,173 

579 

241 

2.786 

1,379 

212 

2,597 

7,762 

3,203 

600 

717 

808 
1.861 
2,785 

824 
1,386 

868 
8,075 
1,425 


10,249 

74 

19 

5 

143 

38 

169 

163 

51 

51 

1,054 

322 

102 

338 

323 

157 

436 

630 


a? 
§•3 

•  9 

15,832 

66 

18 

3 

27 

6 

10 

80 

134 

45 

1,720 

149 

89 

1.458 

616 

65 

1,704 

3,635 


12,443 
50 

4 
4 

7 

2 

4 

8 

81 

27 

1,301 

92 

72 

1,164 

474 

37 

1,103 

2,7n 


1,215   1,163   1,076 


155 

772 

149 
545 
422 
104 
1,428 
145 
790 
440 

9,460 

71 

18 

3 

34 

27 

17.5 

224 

36 

48 

1,068 

328 

90 

318 

282 

147 

340 

687 


313 


277 


802    298 

1,024   1,038 

596    418 


14,991 

66 

18 

2 

2 

4 

8 

37 

155 

43 

1,651 

132 

63 

1,385 

006 

43 

1,333 

3,834 


12,148 

47 

9 

6 

1 

2 

3 

15 

82 

32 

1.386 

109 

77 

1,051 

448 

20 

879 

3,007 


1,048   1,<>44   1,034 
132    254    267 


679 

121 
478 
344 
100 
1,378 
124 
741 
443 


21 

135 
748 
1.438 
142 
5 
813 
943 
507 


o 
I 


1,044 
2 
2 
1 
2 


16 

131 
608  ' 
971 
82 

2  I 
314  I 
1.090  ' 
396 


1 
4 
3 

77 
3 
9 

20 

48 
1 

73 
176 

83 


33 

t 

12 

2 

106  ' 

91 

4 

853 

882 

30 

1,548 

1,088 

47 

130 

111 

2 

105 

810 

22 


0 
22 
32 


Iff 

r 


I 


26.9 
89.3 
44.2 
88.4 
79.9 
82.0 
92.3 
80.7 
18.9 
40.5 
24.2 
50.9 
87.5 
11.3 
22.1 
00.4 
13.1 
8.9 

34.4 

20.7 

94.3 

42.7 
25.9 
13.8 
30.0 
100.0 
17.2 
24.9 
29.8 


983  25.2 

7  37.2 

....  40.0 

1  25.0 

.,.-1  91.9 

81.8 

....  94.1 

1  !  80.9 
6  12.9 
3  38.1 

79  25.8 

10  60.7 

11  37.3 
32  11.4 

44  '  20.4 

2  69.3 

45  13.1 
104  8.9 


117 

295 

20 


94.7 

80.8 
25.6 
12.4 
30.9 
99.5 
14.3 
24.1 
81.1 


?3 

s 

s 

40.0 
29.8 
41.9 
23.1 
16.1 
13.0 
5.5 
14.8 
49.0 
85.7 
89.5 
26.8 
32.7 
48.8 
42.2 
25.0 
51.4 
50.3 

32.9 

41.7 

4.0 

30.1 
40.4 
50.7 
37.4 


35.7 
32.3 
40.4 


39.9 
34.5 
40.0 
10.7 

5.4 
12.1 

4.3 
18.3 
56.0 
34.1 
39.6 
22.8 
26.1 
49.7 
48.9 
20.3 
51.3 
49.4 


2.0 

34.4 
40.4 
51.0 
48.8 
0.4 
30.0 
30.7 
39.8 


ft 

I 
1. 

31.5 

29.8 

9.3 

30.8 

8.9 

4.4 

2.2 

4.0 

30.0 

21.4 

34.5 

10.3 

20.5 

89.0 

32.4 

14.2 

33.3 

38.4 

30.4 

30.9 

1.5 

26.1 
82.8 
34.0 
32.0 


34.7 
32.8 
28.8 


77   32.7   82.0   32.3 


20.0   38.5   40.4 


2.1 

33.3 
82.8 
34.9 
25.3 
0.1 
80.2 
85.0 
27.7 


3 


I 


2.0 
l.l 
4.0 
7.7 
1.1 


0.6 
1.5 
2.4 
1.8 
0.5 
3.8 
0.9 
3.8 
0.4 
2.2 
2.4 

2.8 

0.7 
0.2 

l.l 
1.4 
1.5 
0.6 


12.4 

10.0 

1.5 


82.3  2.6 
24.0  3.7 
20.0  

50.0  8.3 

2.7  

0.1  

1.0 

5.4  0.4 

29.4  2.1 

25.4  2.4 
33.2  1.9 

18.8  1.7 

32.1  '  4.0 
37.7  1.2 

82.5  3.2 
9.4  1.0 

33.9  1.7 

89.6  2.1 


2.4 

1.1 

0.3 

1.5 
1.2 
1.1 


13.6 
9.0 
1.4 
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TABLE  26- 


REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

-Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  Classified  by  Age  Periods, 
for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Cause  of  death 


1917— All  causes 

Typhoid  lever  ._.• 

Malarial  fever  _._ 

Smallpox   

Meaasles 

Scarlet  fever „ 

Wbooplng-cough   _ 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

^TuberculoBte  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphnis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer 

Other  genera]  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system... 

Pneumonia     and    broncho-pneu- 
monia     

Other    diseases    of    respiratory 
system _ 

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    tmder 
two  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 
and  over  

Other  diseases  of  digestive  sys- 1 
tem   _ 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

ChOdbhrth 

Diseases  of  early  Infancy 

Suicide  - 

Other  violence 

All  other  causes , 

1916— All  causes 

T3rphoId  fever 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox  -- „- 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooplng-coui^h   

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza _ 

Other  epidemic  diseases .- 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs... 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer _ 

Other  general  diseases ! 

Meningitis    _ 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system  \ 
Diseases  of  circulatory  system- 
Pneumonia    and    broncbo-pneu-  , 

monia  .._ 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  sys- 
tem    

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  two 

years _. 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years 

and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  sys-  , 

tern   

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    _ 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide 

Other  violence 

All  other  causes 


Deaths 

«» 

a 
1 

r; 
2  • 

t 
1 
1 
1 

Is 
a-' 

1 

5  10  14 
'    years 

^5 

1 

1 

3S  to  44 
years 

1 

c 

42.064 

4,081 

1,701 

1,220 

2,172 

3,734 

4,514 

5,232 

5,968 

1S.4S 
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2 

8 

32 

48 

50 

35 

yy 

12 

8 

47 

6 

8 

5 

1 

7 

5 

6 

3 

i; 

IS 

•  •■—  •  ^  ^ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

S 

1 

188 

85 

00 

26 

13 

14 

5 

2 

2 

1 

49 

—  •-»•••« 

20 

U 

.   15 

2 

*•••»»« 

1 

^   ^     M    M-^    _ 

1  „  -  -    - 

200 

114 

81 

5 

■•  — .  — —  » 

207 

11 

100 

82 

5 

3 

5 

..'-.. 

™  *^^  ww.aB 

1 

277 

17 

13 

4 
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74 
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18 

22 

43 
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742 
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25 
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33 

S3 

33 

103 

2,246 
3,188 

389 
1,576 

896 
3,429 
1,575 

39,860 
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54 

12 

41 

34 

197 

290 

289 

135 
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276 

2379 

1,421 
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2,602 
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18 
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64 
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TABLE  27. — Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Afle  Periods,  of  Deaths  from  Certain  Principal 

Causes,  for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Caum  of  deatb 


Uuiider 
1  jear 


1  to4 
years 


Per  cent  of  deaths 

5  to  14 
years 


15  to  34 
years 


1917  ,  191A  1  1U17  I  1916  ;  1917   1916   1917  I  1916 


AH  eauses 1  9.7 

Typhoid  lever ,  0.9 

Malarial  fever !  10.7 

Smallpox 

Jieaales   ,  18.6 

Scarlet  fever ! 

Whoopioff-cotiRh   57.0 

Diphtheria  and  croup 5.S 

Infloenza 6.1 

Other  epidemic  diseases 2S.6 

Tuberculosla  of  hrngB 0.5 

TQbercalosis  of  other  orxans 9.1 

Syphflls  and  gonorrhea 22.0 

Oancer • 

Other  general  diseases 2.8 

Menhurltis 18.1 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 0.9 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 0.1 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia—  15.5 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system  9.3 
Diarrhea    and   enteritis,   under  two            i 

years 81.5  ,  81.9 

Diarrhea    and   enteritis,    two    years 

and  over 

Other  diseases  of  dlffeetive  system. 

Brlffht's  disease  and  nephritis 

Chfldblrth 

Diseases  of  early  Infancy —  100.0  i  100.0 

Suicide 

Other  violence 

AH  other  causes.. 


9.2 

1.0 
11.1 

8.8 
14.6 
11.8 
64.0 

5.2 

6.2S 

15.6 
0.4 
9.7 

23.5 
0.1 
1.3 

26.7 
0.9 
0.1 

15.5 
8.0 


6.8 
0.6 


4.1 
0.8 


t     2.8 

.!   22.8 


I 


1.4 
22.5 


4.0 

3.6 

6.4 

15.4 

47.9 

40.8 

40.5 

48.3 

4.7 

14.2 

0.9 

24.r. 

2.6 

0.1 

1.8 

25.9 

1.8 

0.2 

8.5 

5.3 


S.8 

5.8 

18.5 

41.7 

66.9 

41.2 

33.5 

45.8 

3.1 

11.8 

1.1 

24.4 

4.7 

0.4 

1.7 

21.6 

1.7 

0.3 

7.8 

4.7 


2.9 

14.2 

10.6 

15.4 

13.8 

22.5 

2.5 

39.6 

1.5 

2.1 

2.5 

13.8 

1.0 

0.8 

6.1 

14.9 

1.3 

1.2 

2.8 

2.3 


2.6 

11.5 

1.8 

82.3 
1.0 

41.4 
1.7 
4.4 
2.4 

13.5 
0.3 
0.2 
4.5 

18.2 
0.9 
1.0 
2.5 
0.7 


6.2 
21.3 
2.1 
7.7 
6.9 
80.6 

"£4' 
1.1 
2.8 

15.2 

14.1 
8.6 
0.6 
5.3 

12.1 
1.9 
1.8 
4.1 
2.7 


6.1 

26.4 

5.6 

"siis" 

8.8 

'iT 
1.4 
3.0 
13.9 
12.6 
8.0 
0.6 
8.5 
9.8 
2.0 
1.6 
3.0 
2.8 


35  to  34 
years 

1917  I  1916 


8.9 
22.2 
14.9 
7.7 
7.4 
4.1 

T.6" 

2.9 

5.7 

25.0 

12.7 

11.6 

3.2 

8.8 

9.2 

4.5 

3.2 

5.6 

5.4 


18.5      18.1    .... 


34.4 
3.2 
0.6 


28.5 
3.4 
0.4 


6.5 
4.7 
1.6 


4.4 
4.4 

1.0 


5.8 
1.7 


5.6 
1.8 


6.7 
1.6 


5.7 
1.5 


9.5 

10.7 

2.0 


8.4 

11.5 

2.8 


21.4 

ia2 

4.4 


1.8 

2.6 

4.2 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

8.9 

10.9 

2.1 

2.1 

4.1 

4.1 

23.4 

28.9 

47.8 

44.8 

8.9 
19.7 
7.4 
8.3 
2.4 
5.9 
0.5 
1.7 
1.0 
8.9 
25.6 
12.1 
15.6 
3.3 
7.7 
6.8 
4.8 
3.1 
5.3 
3.6 


19.1 
19.1 

4.7 


Per  cent  of  deaths 


Cause  of  death 


All  causes 

Typhoid  fever _ — 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooplnff-couffh 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lunirs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  orRans 

bsrphllls  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer  

Other  Reneral  diseases — 

MeninfTitis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system — 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  two  years - 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  years  and  over 

Other  dlseuses  of  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Other  violence 

An  other  causes 


35  to  44 
years 


45  to  54 
years 


55  to  64 
years 


65  years 
and  over 


1917  :   1916  '   1917 


10.8 

15.6 

10.6 

7.7 

2.7 


10.9 
16.4 
14.8 

ia7 

2.4 


2.4 

4.3 

8.5 

23.5 

10.3 

20.1 

9.8 

12.2 

9.6 

8.3 

6.3 

&4 

5.0 


0.5 

2.4 

3.5 

6.7 

22.8 

10.3 

16.7 

10.5 

14.1 

7.2 

10.0 

6.1 

7.8 

5.1 


12.4 
13.8 
12.8 
15.4 
1.1 
2.0 


4.7 

9.9 
14.9 

7.6 
18.8 
19.2 
16.2 

4.2 
14.3 
10.9 
11.1 

8.6 


1916  I  1917 


1916     1917 


12.8 

11.5 

9.3 

16,7 


14.2 
5.3 
6.4 

28.1 
1.1 


14.8 
6.8 
9.8 


1.4 

4.8 
10.4 
15.5 

7.6 
15.6 
20.7 
19.4 

4.7 
15.5 
11.2 
10.5 
11.3 


10.1 
12.1 
10.2 

4.9 
11.6 
27.7 
19.7 

8.5 
19.7 
18.0 
11.9 
12.2 


0.5 

0.7 

8.7 

11.8 

10.7 

4.9 

10.5 

25.5 

20.2 

4.2 

18.6 

ia6 

12.4 
12.8 


27.3 
26.1 
46.7 


31.8 
25.2 
47.2 


81.9 
3.6 

25.5 
7.6 

0.6 


1916 


82.4 

2.4 

22.2 

a3 


0.5 

64.6 

19.2 

7.3 

8.0 

8.7 

39.1 

27.1 

2.5 

47.8 

58.8 

32.1 

49.2 


69.6 

27.4 

7.6 

4.9 

5.1 

38.7 

27.6 

1.3 

46.1 

58.0 

35.2 

51.0 


*Les8  than  onPt«»nth  of  1  per  rent. 
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TABLE  28.— Median  Age  at  Death,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1917  and  1916. 


The  »tat«  _ , 3i»  SJ* 

N'ortbern  CsUforaia 

Coast  cotrntk* „ 

lotcrior  eoonti^ 


Central  CaUfornla 

Sao  FrsDciaco 

Alameda  County 

Other  bay  coimtler 

Coast  coontiM 

Interior  counties - 


Boutbern  California 
Los  Ancdes  (dtj^. 
Rest    of    county... 
Other  couotips 


5«^ 

s:: 

9S.O 

9.1 

S-4 

5r  ' 

SIJ 

a: 

51.2 

jt*Ji 

>4^ 

X.6 

».! 

«&1 

57-8 

s:j? 

IT-5 

464 

SIS 

5?  5 

50.7 

50.7 

m>js 

^d 

«7.0 

e** 
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TABLE  29. — Median  Age  at  Death  from  Selected  Causes,  for  California:  1917  and  1916. 


Sex  and  cause  of  denth 


Median  Age 
(half  older  and 
hair  younger) 


191T 


1016 


Males— All  causes 

Typhoid  fever  __ 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberciilosle   - 

Cancer    

Diseases  of— 

Nervous  system 

Circulatory  system  

Respiratory  system 

Digestive  system 

Bri^ht's  disease  and  nephritis. 

Suicide 

Other  violence  .— 

AH  other  causes .— 


62.0 


52.5 


29.4  ! 

27.3 

4.7 

0.9 

85.9  ' 

36.3 

01.2  , 

6^.6 

«2.2  , 

60.9 

68.8 

68.2 

52.4 

55.3 

36.1  1 

37.3 

6S.5 

63.7 

43.4 

45.4 

89.5 

38.3 

30.8 

31.2 
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TABLE  34. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  CausM. 


Cauw  of  deatli 


1917 


All  catuet 


Typhoid  lever  - 

Malarial  fever 

Hmallpoz   

Meafllef   

Hcarlet  fever  

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup _. 

Influenza    -— - 

Other  epidemic  difleasps 

TuixTculoaifl   of  lungs 

Tuberculoili  of  other  organs 

Hyphilis  and  gonorrhea 

Cancer    — 

Other  general  dlseaiefl _ 

Meningitis   — 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

I)i8<!aBe8  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Otiier  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

(Childbirth   

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Nuiclde  _- 

Other  violence  - 

\ll  other  causes 


225 

47 

13 

188 

49 

200 

207 

277 

141 

4,788 

609 

306 

3.065 

1,516 

282 

3,413 

7,483 

3,799 

80O 

910 

384 

2,246 

8,188 

389 

1,575 

898 

3,429 

1,575 


1916 


All  causes 39,800 


Typhoid  fever  ..- 
Malarial   fever   .. 

Smallpox    

Measles    

St-arlet   fever 

Whooping  cough 


208 
54 
12 
41 
34 

197 


Diphtheria  and  croup 290 

Influenza    - ^ i  289 

Other  epidemic  diseHHcs 135 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs _ 4,608 

Tul)erculo8l8  of  other  organs _ 659 

Syphilis   and   gonorrhea 278 

Cancer   2,879 

Other  general  diseases 1,421 

Meningitis   286 

other  diseases  of  nervous  system 2,692 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 8,040 

Pneumonia  and  bronchopneumonia 3,432 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 702 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 792 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 434 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 1,956 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis - 

rhildblrth ^ - 

Dls?as*»H  of  early  Infancy 

*<ulol«le  
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TABLE  34. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  for  Counties, 
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Arranged    Alphabetically:    1917    and    1916 — Continued. 
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Arranged    Alphabetically:    1917    and    1916 — Concluded. 
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Selected   Counties    (Reporting   300   Deaths),   Arranged   Alphabetically:    1917   and   1916. 
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of  5»000  in  1910r   Arranged   Geographically:   1917  and   1916. 
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5,000  In  1910,  Arranged  Geographically:  1917  and  1916 — Concluded. 
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2 

1 

2 
5 

3 

1 

6' 

1 
2 

4 

2 

8 
9 

1 

1 

1 
18 

1             1 
51 

~  26 

si' 

2 

184 

3 

30 

52 

7 

13 

3 

20 

2 

5 

7 

2 

'             1 

8 

6 

6 

6 

17 

3 

14 

1 
47 

3 
58 

14 

2 

22 

3 
12 

4 
10 

9 

2 
28 

10 
71 

13 

3 

29 

21 

4 

3 

10 

14 

4 

14 

35 

13 

3 
36 

8 
42 

1 

4 

2 
16 

1 
19 

t              1 
21 

4 

2 

5 

11 
76 

5 

10 

28 

10 

126 

105 

32 

34 

36 

1           57 

32 

40 

253 

80 

0 

25 

27 

14 

13 

10 

9 

7 

22 

63 

18 

2 

14 

15 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

16 

5 

3 

2 

9 

3 

5 

2 

8 

1 

14 

12 

3 

»  .«-  «••«.* 

7 

5 

5 

2 

8 

4 

2 

3 

9 

2 

4 

27 

25 

11 

10 

9 

19 

6 

16 

41 

16 

6 

49 

55 

9 

16 

11 

22 

10 

24 

63 

19 

2 

3 
11 

3 
16 

1 
12 

3 
3 

1 
8 

1 
12 

4 

5 

10 
37 

3 

8 

10 

9 

4 

10 

1 

5 

1 

5 

2 

6 

89 

8 

4 

24 

20 

16 

27 

9 

!            22 

11 

28 

77 

18 

14 

22 

8 

12 

6 

9 

2 

16 

51 

4 
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TABLE    37  — 


Proportion   per   1,000  Total   Deaths  from   Certain    Principal  Causes,  for 

1917  and 


Ca«ae  of  dMlh 


Thirty- 
one 
citlet 
or  5.000 
In  1010 


.Nnrth- 

em 

C«M- 

foniU 


Eureka 


1917 


All   raiist? 


Tjfpbold    f»v-r   - 

Maiarial  tfr^r  

Smallpox    

Mea8)?«    

Scarkt   f»v»r  - 

Whooping   cough    

l>iphth?ria    ami    Toup -. 

|nfliieii/a    

Oth^r   epkl'ink*   tlis?as^-- 

Till**  n-ulo»i»   of   lungs 

Tulr^rrulofiip  of  othr  organs 

*»yphills    ami    gonorrhea 

Cane  'r     

Oth'T  gpn-ral  dte-ascs 

S'-Miiiigiti*    - 

OthtT  «Us-as"s  of  nfrvous  system 

l>is"as«s  of  circulatory   syst'in 

Pn"uiiu>iila    and    broncho  pneumonia 

oth^r  ilispas**  of  r?8plratory  system - 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis.  und?r  2  yrars 

Diarrhea  and  enlTitls.  2  years  and  ov?r 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlght's  dls^as?  ami  nephritis 

Childbirth    ...- 

Diseases  of  early   Infancy 

Suicid?  - 

Oth'T   viol-ncc    - - 

Ml    oth"r  caus'f» 

191« 
All   causrs - 1.000.0      l.OOO.O 


Typhoid    fever    - 

Malarial    fev^r    

Smallpox    - — 

Measles 

Scarlet   f?ver  

Whooping   cough    .— - 

Diphtheria   and   croup --. 

Influenza    - —  - 

()th?r  epidemic   discas'S 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs.. 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Syphilis   and   gonorrhea 

Cancer    - 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   - - 

Other  diseases  of  ner^-ous  system 

I>i89as'*a   of  circulatory   system 

Pneumonia  and  bronchopneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years.... 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  ovr. 

Other  diseases  of  dlg'stlve  system 

Brlght's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early   Infancy 

Sulcid*     - 

O**^ 


4.2    . 

0.7    . 

0.1    . 

0.9    . 

0.8 

4.3 

4.0    . 

8.4    

4.7    

3.0    .-     --- 

112.0 

94.4 

17.(J 

34.3 

8.2 

8.6 

82.5 

81.5 

37.8 

38.6 

6.8 

4.3 

61.8 

60.1 

210.0 

281.7 

83.5 

51.5 

16.9 

17.2 

16.2 

4.3 

10.7 

8.6 

53.6 

68.7 

78.7 

73.0 

8.4    . 

33.0 

38.6 

25.2 

12.9 

69.1 

115.9 

.38.7 

51.5 

San 
Pran- 
ctaoo 


1.000.0  ;  1.000.0  1,000.0 

5.1  ! 8.2 

0.6    0.1 

0.3  : 1.0 

4.2    _  5.2 

1.2  .'>.0  1.5 

3.8    3.9 

«.l    9.6 

4.8    „  1.1 

3.3  5.0  S.l 
111.1  69.7  103.6 

16.4  29.8  15.4 

9.4    14.7 

84.9  I         69.7  99.1 

36.7  '         20.8  83.5 

6.1)  5.0  6.3 

7:i.".  6«.7  65.0 

179.6  j       278.6  162.9 

88.9  '         79.6  101.9 

19.0  14.9  21.9 

16.3  '           5.0  9.9 

8.4    6-7 

58.9  6J.7  57.2 

81.6  109.4  101.2 
10.3  14.9  8.5 

35.7  1^9.8  28.8 
22.3  5.0  27.7 
6^.9  84.6  73.2 

38. 5  .34.8  33.8 


AU- 
m«<ia 


Oertce- 
ley 


CfflCnl 


Otk- 
Uod 


1,000.0  1,000.0  i.noo.o 

10.3  is 

e.9 

2.1  U 

10.8  2.1  Oi 

«.»  4.2  tS 

6.9  12.1  l.« 

10.3  4.2  5i 

2.1  4.1 

72.2  56.5  *.« 

17.2  20.9  1S.7 

M 

79.0  91.1  SOf. 

41.2  33.5  ^74 
6.9    0-"^ 

103.1  101.6  74i 

285.2  274.0  S».'» 
55.0  73.2  9111 

13.7  ,  10.5  17  7 

10.3  ' 1S.7 

8.4  4.2  ,  10.0 

58.4  73.2  !  M-7 
65.3  77.4  I  nS 
10.3  10.6  10.5 
17.2  60.2  I  4«.7 
17.2  10.5  »i 
CI  .9  60.7  '^9 

37.8  18.S  54.1 


I 

1,000.0      1,000.0  1.000.0  i,*«.o 

2.2    6,6  ,  4.S 

0.6    Oj 

0.4 

1.1    

2.7    4.4  l> 

18.4              3.8  6.6  113 

2.1  3.8  8.7  V: 

2.2    6.6  «< 

108.6           57.5  50.2  <T^ 

17.4  28.0  8.7  fl> 
10.1  I           7.7  4.4  lO-«^ 

85.1  J         76.6  115.7  M^ 

38.2  ,         38.3  30.6  37.5 
3.9  1         15.3  8.7  5^ 

51.5  ;         76.6  74.3  6»^ 
213.0  '       268.2  2»2.«  ««* 

95.5  76.6  65.5  7<»5 
17.2  j         11.5  21  J*  2J< 

10.6  ,           7.7  10.9  »« 
61    10.9  74 

r>6  8            05.1  413  *«- 

83.2           84Jt  76.4  «^  * 

7.0            11..T  10.9  7  J 

28.2  '         30.7  34.«  4^* 

32.8            84.5  24.0  ^^ 

75.0  '         T6.6  48.0  »- 

32.1  I        30.7  87.1  37^ 

I 
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Selected   Cities   of   5,000   in    1910   (Reporting   200    Deaths),   Arranged   Geographically: 
1916. 


CallfornU 



Bakers- 

8«cr»- 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 
Stock- 

SouU 
Pasa- 

torn Calif 

omia 

San 
Ber- 

San 

San 

Lot 

1 

Long 

RlTer-   1 

SanU 

Jose 

Fresno 

fleld 

meato 

ton 

nooo.o 

Ans^lp:} 

Beach   1 

1 

1 

dena 

side 

I 

nar- 
dino 

Dlexo 

Bar- 
bara 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1.000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

4.6 

21.9 
1.8 

11.4 
14.4 

9.0 
1.6 

11.1 

________ 

4.5 
0.5 

3.9 

12.1 

10.4 

10.7 

7.6 

8.5 

4.6 

9.1 
1.8 

23.7 
7.3 

14.6 

4.9 
1.6 
7.4 
6.6 
5.7 

2.2 

2.2 
5.6 
5.5 

4.3 
1.2 
2.8 
5.8 
4.5 

2.7 

1.9 
1.9 
1.0 
3.8 
6.7 

17  5 

2.3 

( 
1 

4.6 

2.9 
6.8 
8.6 

t 

18.8 

2.7 
2.7 
5.4 

6.9 

8.9 

5.8 

1 

10.6 

9.2 

6.0 

3.5 

10.6 

3.7 
102.2 

2.9 
144.1 

2.5 
115.6 

6.7 
105.4 

4.3 
140.8 

8.5 
121.1 

5.4 
227.9 

1.0 
125.0 

7.0 

80.6 

60.3 

104.4 

106.8 

11.5 

25.5 

28.8 

21.3 

18.9 

17.0 

11.7 

12.0 

24.2 

16.1 

9.5 

10.5 

6.9 

3.7 

5.8 

8.2 

14.4 

8.2 

2.0 

8.0 

6.9 

10.7 

7.6 

96.8 

65.7 

46.1 

75.4 

42,2 

81.7 

128.4 

104.4 

86.5 

72.4 

78.5 

66.1 

43.8 

43.8 

34.6 

46.7 

30.0 

36.9 

54.5 

44.2 

81.1 

18.4 

38.2 

88.6 

2.3 

11.0 

31.7 

9.0 

11.1 

6.7 

1.9 

6.0 

10.4 

2.7 

6.7 

10.6 

S5.3 

56.6 

49.0 

50.0 

ISl.O 

68.6 

108.9 

94.4 

121.1 

59.0 

I     100.2 

80.7 

223.5 

111.3 

88.5 

164.7 

188.7 

170.3 

233.6 

220.9 

117.6 

120.6 

211.8 

168.4 

«6.3 

96.7 

80.7 

93.4 

133.2 

74,3 

56.4 

68.3 

96.9 

77.7 

72.5 

106.8 

18.4 

9.1 

17.3 

14.8 

14.4 

18.2 

18.6 

18.1 

6.9 

5.4 

19.1 

36.1 

2^1.3 

.51.1 

25.9 

20.5 

17.8 

19.4 

'       15.6 

12.0 

27.7 

50.0 

6.7 

28.1 

2.3  1 

10.9 

11.5 

9.0 

11.1 

8.3 

5.8 

6.0 

17.8 

18.4 

12.4 

21.1 

46.1 

62.0 

77.8 

53.3 

49.9 

61.0 

56.4 

62.2 

51.9 

45.6 

49.6 

70.2 

60.1 

52.9 

51.9 

68.9 

76.6 

79.8 

79.8 

94.4 

96.9 

40.2 

73.6 

59.7 

11.5 

14.6 

20.2 

14.8 

12.2 

10.4 

3.9 

4.0 

8.5 

21.4 

5.7 

1         10.5 

41.5 

71.2 

43.2 

41.0 

26.6 

34.3 

38.9 

28.1 

31.1 

82.2 

82.4 

81.6 

27.7 

14.6 

17.8 

18.9 

20.0 

24.7 

15.6 

14.1 

6.9 

13.4 

21.0 

1 

.'50.7 

78..-. 

152.7 

83.6 

82.1 

66.1 

56.4 

42.2 

72.7 

91.1 

61.1 

80.7 

39.2 

84.7 

25.9 

42.6 

31.1 

45.4 

42.8 

38.2 

38.1 

48.2 

50.6 

35.1 

1 
1 

1.000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

3.8 

12.6 
2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

12.6 

22.1 

4.9 
3.9 

1.0 

8.1 

2.8 

6.5 

3.9 
2.0 

6.9 
8.4 

9.2 


5.7 
1.0 

18.4 

13.8 

2.8 
.'..5 

1.4 
4.1 

0.3 
1.3 
0.6 
6.6 

6.9 

0.9 
0.9 

2.8 

' 

1 

1.9 

6.5 

3.9 

6.9 

8.7 

7.5 

5.0 

5.5 

3.9 

1.4 

3.2 

1 

3.9 

8.4 

7.6 

in.2 

12.6 

3.9 

4.3 

9.8 

09 

6.2 

8  5 

37 

l.ft 

7.5 
93.0 

5.5 
105.0 

4.9 
118.9 

1.4 
102.6 

3.7 
140.6 

8.4 
175.3 



249.2 

1.9 
126.9 

11.0 

77.1 

64.8 

102.0 

73.5 

11.3 

22,6 

33.1 

20.5 

21.6 

15.1 

10.8 

13.7 

17.2 

18.5 

16.1 

11.0 

5.0 

13.8 

8.8 

8.1 

7.2 

2.2 

6.9 

18.7 

6.2 

9.5 

107.1 

70.4 

41.4 

78.9 

51.3 

85.5 

101.5 

113.7 

34.4 

86.1 

67.2 

47.8 

3*1.7 

25.1 

30.4 

30.2 

29.7 

40.8 

62.6 

41.2 

48.1 

48.1 

33.1 

47.8 

a.6 

15.1 

8.3 

6.8 

9.4 

7.2 

6.5 

5.9 

3.4 

6.2 

10.4 

18-4 

S2.7 

60.3 

,W.4 

55.5 

137.6 

.57.0 

77.8 

82.4 

72.2 

15.4 

72.0 

84.6 

197.4 

125.6 

i:«.l 

171.5 

157.9 

193.3 

272.1 

205.9 

195.9 

123.1 

239.6 

294.1 

•J7.7 

98.0 

6(i.l 

102.3 

116.0 

74.9 

54.0 

52.9 

30.0 

67.7 

59.7 

63  2 

15.0 

7.5 

19.3 

17.5 

16.2 

13.3 

30.2 

29.4 

20.6 

12.8 

15.2 

18.4 

32.0 

45.2 

22.1 

24.4 

17.5 

21.9 

4.3 

17.7 

27.5 

43.1 

11.4 

11.0 

13.2 

10.1 

11.1 

15.6 

22.9 

13.8 

15.1 

9.8 

13.7 

9.2 

8.5 

7.3 

SO.** 

80.1 

69.1 

62.4 

52.6 

51.9 

58.3 

49.0 

65.3 

46.1 

38.8 

58.8 

71.1 

65.3 

63.5 

79.9 

70.2 

84.3' 

105.8 

107.8 

75.6 

73.8 

59.7 

69.9 

5.0 

5.0 

2.8 

8.8 

6.8 

10.1 

6.5 

5.9 

3.4 

9.5 

11.0 

50.7 

0l'.8 

52.5 

.51.7 

28.3 

34.9 

2.'i.8 

31.4 

41.3 

30.8 

35.0 

3.3.1 

30.1 

l.'..! 

30.4 

2:m 

17.5 

23.8 

.         8.7 

19.6 

17.2 

18.5 

36.9 

29.4 

41.3 

10^).5 

143.6 

51.7 

74.2 

61.9 

51. « 

:fl).2 

75.6 

K6.1 

72.9 

(i6.2 

5f<.S 

35.2 

m.H 

18.7 

•1.3.2 

40.7 

30.2 

43.1 

30.9 

49.2 

48.3 

14.7 
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V.    Marriages. 


TABLE  38. — Marriages  Classified  by  Number  In  Order  and 


County 


California 


Alsmeda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte  _« 

CaUvera« 

Oolius  

Oontra  Costa 

Del  Norte  - 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt 

Imperial   

Inyo. 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake  - 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera   

Marin  .- 

Mariposa    

MendociDO  

Merced  

Modoc  - 

Mono  

Monterey   - 

Napa 

Nevada   - 

Orange  

Placer 

Plumas   

Riverside 

Sacramento    

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  .. 

San  Diego  

San  Pranclsco  -„ 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  OblFpo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Onw 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou   

Solano  

Sonoma 

Stani8Iau^    

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare  

Tu(dumnr 

Ventura 

Yolo   

Tuba 


3- a, 


Ntimber  in  ordtr 


Groom 


e 


96,283       26,079 


3,540 
4 

39 

275 

30 

51 

257 

51 

37 

1,155 

65 

339 

307 

62 

494 

251 

31 

39 

7.888 

130 

612 

16 

174 

184 

75 

4 

315 

263 

89 

1,502 

90 

31 

006 

1.299 

109 

957 

1.6W» 

6,746 

l,o:iO 
258 
505 
406 

l,(iftl» 

846 

157 

14 

215 

319 

545 

:186 

51 

121 

8 

58 
27:^ 
156 
119 


2,507 
3 

33 
213 

26 

41 
179 

39 

27 
837 

54 
241 
215 

42 
327 
194 

22 

50 
5.519 

80 

359 

7 

124 

134 

57 

1 

196 

182 

65 
962 

60 

18 
414 
822 

82 
657 
1,112 
4.722 
697 
1W 
.314 
271 
755 
235 
111 
9 
139 
190 
39» 
292 

41 

93 
6 

42 

195 
U'l 

8S» 


P 

1 

1 

n 

4,842 

2322 

8,540 

1 

29,M1 

i;m9 

9,m 

27,901 

44S 

262 

828  , 

2.065 

273 

812 

2.760 

1 

1 

30 

8 

88,.. 
238 

1  - 
14 

1 
23 

3 

r. 

33 

2f. 

7 

2» 

3 

1 
7 

20 
48 

1  . 
8 

5 

27 

2 

1 

48 

29 

27 

22 

206 

12 

87 

206 

1 

5 

6 

40 

4 

7 

44 

4 

3 

3 

81 

6  . 

•  .  _«  ..  »^«, 

90 

135 

83 

100 

072 

77 

106 

990 

4 

5 

2 

66 

4 

3 

69 

45 

20 

83 

266 

25 

28 

961 

50 

21 

21 

265 

22 

90 

236 

9 

3 

8 

51 

6 

5 

46 

9^ 

38 

39 

417 

84 

48 

3G5 

31 

11 

15 

225 

16 

11 

9f« 

n 

2 

2 

27 

8 

1 

24 

r. 

1 

2 

56 

1 

2 

51 

801 

650 

817 

6,412 

788 

666 

6,178 

16 

8 

17 

105 

12 

13 

97 

121 

64 

6B 

480 

46 

86 

423 

4 

2 

8 

11 

1 

4 

9 

28 

7 

15 

162 

12 

10 

UI 

21 

11 

18 

155 

16 

13 

145 

8 

2 

8 

65 

8 

7 

59 

Q 

1 

8  .. 

1 

1 

53 



36 

30 

219 

26 

40 

232 

44 

15 

22 

226 

15 

22 

197 

13 

5 

6 

76 

7 

4 

70 

214 

140 

186 

1.176 

143 
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Marital  Condition  of  Parties,  with  Ptr  Cents,  for  Counties:  1917. 
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Marital  Condition  of  Parties,  with  Ptr  Cents,  for  Counties:  1916. 
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12.7 

3.6 

18.2 

78.2 

lOt.O 

70.5 

10.0 

10.9 

• 

60.1 
100  0    .. 

74.1 

10.9 
0.3 

30.0 

19 

34 

1^2 

12.7* 

0.8 

10.7 

16.6 

28 

32 

67.5 

18.6 

8.7 

10.8 

81.0 

8.3 

10.7 

76.2 

11.1 

12.7 

6 

10 

81.2 

12.9 

5.9 

94.1  . 

2.4 

.r5 

81.2 

7.0 

11.8 

190 

226 

02.4 

15.4 

0.8 

12.9 

778 

10.5 

11.7 

71.6 

13.0 

15.4 

6 

14 

75.0 

13.4 

6.8 

5.8 

88.4 

5.8 

5.8 

80.8 

5.8 

1.3.4 

5 

6 

51.7 

20.7 

10.4 

17.2 

72.4 

13.8 

13  8 

62.1 

17.2 

20.7 

63 

64 

63.2 

14.3 

10.5 

12.0 

n.5 

11.1 

11.4 

73.8 

1.3.0 

13.2 

119 

180 

66.1 

16.0 

7.8 

10.1 

82.1 

7.4 

10.5 

73.0 

10.4 

15.7 

6 

1« 

64.8 

15.6 

12.7 

7.0 

80.3 

4.2 

15.5 

77.5 

8.4 

14  1 

116 

89 

65.5 

13.8 

9.5 

11.2 

79..1 

10.7 

10.0  , 

75.0 

14.1 

100 

100 

190 

62.0 

15.2 

9.9 

12.0 

781 

10.9 

11.0 

72.8 

12.8 

14.4 

511 

752 

71.6 

13.4 

7.8 

7.7 

85.1 

7.1 

7.8 

78.0 

8.6 

12.6 

76 

122 

60.1 

18.3 

6.3 

11.3 

82.4 

5.7 

11  0 

75.5 

9.4  , 

15.1 

18 

18 

77.8 

0.9 

5.7 

7.1 

87.2 

0.5 

3.3 

88.0 

8.5 

8.5 

42 

59 

00.4 

21.2 

8.6 

9.8 

81.6 

.5.5  1 

129 

69,0 

120 

181 

31 

25 

72.1 

10.0 

8.6 

9.3 

82.1 

10.3  t 

7.6 

80.7 

10.7 

86 

91 

83 

71.4 

12.1 

8.8 

7.7 

83.5 

0.4 

7.1 

80.2 

10.4 

0.1 

32 

35 

66.0 

14.0 

10.2 

8.9 

80.0 

10.9 

8.2 

77.1 

10.9 

12.0 

27 

27 

58.6 

889 

21.1 

4.8  ! 

11.1    . 

9.4  i 

15.6 

70  0 
880 
81.3 

4.1 

16.3 
11.1 
14.0 

63.2 

KO.O    -. 
73.7 

18.4 

18  4 

14 

31 

64.3 

17.0 

9.3 

4.7 

8.2 

181 

21 

33 

72.3 

12.9 

7.8 

7.0 

85.2 

4.8 

10.0 

80.1 

7.7 

12.2 

46 

53 

60.0 

12.2 

8.6 

10.2 

81.2 

8.8 

10.0  i 

77.6 

10.4 

12.'> 

25 

23 

76.4 

7.8 

7.4 

8.4 

84.2 

8.1 

7.7 

83.8 

8.4 

7« 

2 

6 

71.0 

6.4 

3.2 

19.4 

77.4 

12.0 

0.7 

74.2 

0.4 

10  4 

10 

14 

66.7 

12.5 

8.3 

12.5 

70.2 

10.4 

10.4 

75.0 

10.4 

14  6 

1 

3 

33.4 

33.3 

33.3 

66.7 

16.7  1 

16.6 

33.3 

16.7 

.'lO.O 

34 

30 

78.6 

8.7 

4.0 

8.7 

87.3 

6.2  1 

6.5 

82.7 

9.2 

8.1 

8 

11 

66.7 

30.6 

3.2 

9.5 

87.3 

7.9 

4.8 

60.8 

12.7 

17.5 

26 

18 

60.4 

14.2 

6.6 

0.8 

83.6 

7.7  i 

a7 

76.0 

14.2 

98 

7 

16 

75.6 

11.4 

5.7 

7.3 

87.0 

5.7 

7.3 

81.3 

5.7 

13.0 

15 

13 

71.3 

13.0 

4.4 

11.3 

84.3 

3.5  i 

12.2 

75.7 

13.0 

11.3 

2G6 
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TABLE  40.— Brides  Classified  by  Race  and  Nativity,  with  ^er  Cent 


County 


^ 

T 

otal  btldM.  1917 

8i 

White 

»3 

Total 

2^ 

!1&S 

fl 

• 

t 

ToUl 

ST 
1 

1 

» 
1 

California 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte   

Calaveras  — 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  ... 

Presno  

Glenn   - 

Humboldt    ... 

Imperial 

Inyo 


36.283       35.224       18.5:8 


Kern   

Kings   

Lake  

Lassen  - 

Los  Anireles  

Madera    

Marin  

Mariposa 

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc 

Mono    

Monterey 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas   

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Prancisco  ... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siftkiyou    

Solano 

Sonoma  - 

Stanislaus   

Sutter 

Tohama  

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo   

Yuba 


3.540 
4 

39 

275 

30 

51 

257 

51 

37 

1.155 

63 

339 

307 

02 

494 

251 

31 

50 

7,888 

130 

612 

16 

174 

184 

75 

4 

315 

263 

89 

1.502 

90 

31 

008 

1.299 

109 

957 

1.690 

6,746 

l,a30 

258 

.505 

406 

l.OgO 

346 

157 

14 

215 

319 

545 

386 

51 

121 

8 

396 

58 

278 

156 

119 


3,437 

4 

38 

271 

30 

50 

256 

46 

36 

1,132 

65 

323 

278 

60 

487 

241 

30 

58 

7,608 

130 

009 

15 

172 

178 

73 

4 

314 

262 

89 

1.478 

89 

29 

501 

1.265 

109 

936 

1,662 

6.415 

1.015 

257 

500 

400 

1,076 

345 

150 

14 

202 

3n6 

r>45 

386 

50 

118 

8 

393 

58 

268 

151 

117 


1.689 
1 

31 

169 

21 

41 

122 

22 

27 

396 

39 

194 

47 

31 

170 

86 

19 

34 

1,477 

58 

330 

7 

122 

71 

51 

3 

189 

152 

65 

323 

52 

16 

136 

649 

70 

181 

373 

2379 

532 

165 

248 

148 

543 

196 

85 

9 

102 

162 

349 

166 

32 

56 

6 

130 

36 

96 

94 

67 


( 


15.682         6.014 


645 


Ij0uf9 


l'« 


I 
4 

1 
1 
5 
1 
23 

16 

<* 
7 
10 
1 
1 
S85 

3 
1 
1 
ft 

9 


1,103 

3    _ 

2  5 

87  15 

7  2 
5  4 

a>  45 

22  2 

8  1 
516  «0 

23  3 
68  61 

168  63 

26  3 
206  51 
101  54 

8  3 

24    

4.890  1,296 

50  25 

186  93 

7  1 

28  22 

55  52 

2)  2 

1    

90  35                   1 

85  25                   1 

17  7    - 

972  183                 24 

27  10  1 
11  •                   2 

886  09                 17 

442  174                 34 

27  12    

590  165                  rl 

1.065  204                  28 

1.961  1,555               S31 

369  114                  15 

65  27                   1 

164  88                   5 

180  72                   6 

845  188                 13 

100  47                   1 

57  8                   7 

2  3    

88  12  13 
09  45                  13 

122  74    

154  65    

15  3                    I 

53  9                    1 
o 

199  55                    5 

15  7    

100  70                    5 

47  10                   % 

¥»  10                    2 
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Distribution  of  White  Brides  by  Nativity,  for  Counties:  1917  and  1916. 


Toul  bridM.  1916 


Bom  In 
CallfornU 


51 
191 

83 

40 
226 

80 

87 
1,069 

09 
820 
2M 

64 
486 
183 

82 

57 

6.910 

118 

575 

10 
185 
153 

56 

2 

206 

252 

86 

1,467 

104 

29 

484 

1,145 

71 
821 
1,822 
5,961 
806 
211 
826 
290 
878 
298 
147 
9 
171 
271 
442 
297 

31 

96 

6 

909 

63 
188 
123 
116 


Per  cent  of  white  brides 


51 
189 

38 

39 
223 

25 

37 
1.035 

69 
312 
222 

50 
471 
180 

30 

55 
6,675 
114 
570 
8 
172 
152 

55 

2 

202 

252 

84 
1,451 

99 

27 

467 

1,119 

71 
80f) 
1,291 
5,308 
796 
210 
321 
289 
867 
280 
145 
9 
156 
267 
442 
293 

31 

96 

6 

367 

68 
176 
121 
113 


86 
108 

29 

28 

104 

9 

25 
333 

34 
173 

37 

17 
172 

68 

19 

38 
1,218 

49 
291 
3 
106  i 

65  I 

38  ' 
1 
116  , 
137 

58j 
301 

60  I 

15 
101 
592 

48 

102  , 
246  : 
2,868  , 
426 
183  I 
142 
130  ' 
438 
156  ' 

75 
8   - 

60 
166 
280 
104 

20 

52 

5 

183 

87 

68 

74 

m 


8 
81 

1 

12 

76 

16 

0 

465 
30 
71 

140 
29 

251 
68 
10 
16 
4,818 
45 

177 

5 

39 

48 

21 

1 

62 
78 
16 

970 

28 

9 

301 

379 
12 

507 

880 
1,457 

276 
49 

105 

108 

266 
96 
48 

76 

61 

133 

118 

11 

38 

1 

189 

15 

73, 

33  ' 

37 


8-.. 

5 

2 

3  - 

4 

1 

48 

3 

5 

3  .- 

287 

24 

5  .. 

68 

45 

4 

48 

54 

1 

1 

1,149 

20 

102 


10 

180 

11 

3 

65 

148 

11 

131 

215 

1,488 

93 

28 

74 

51 

163 

38 

22 

1 


17 

22 

4 

15 

3 

2 

2 

285 

4 

5 


25 

13 

39 

1 

1  - 



24 

3 

87  .. 

1 

16 

5 

2 

17 

26 


21 

31 
673 

11 
1 
5 
1 

11 
4 
1 


20 

'is' 

40 

4 

49  .. 

'    71 

4 

5 

1 

*^1 

2 

11  - 

40 

14 

9 


7' 

2 

2 


49.1 
25.0 
81.6 
62.4 
70.0 
82.0 
47.6 
47.8 
75.0 
35.0 
60.0 
60.1 
16.9 
,51.7 
84.9 
35.7 
63.3 
58.6 
19.4 
44.6 
54.2 
46.7 
70.0 
39.9 
69.9 
7.1.0 
60.2 
.18.0 
73.0 
21.8 
58  4 
55.2 
23.0 

.11.3 
G4.2 
19.4 
22.4 
449 
.12  4 
64.2 
49  6 
37.0 
.10.  .1 
57.4 
.16.7 
64.3 
.10.5 
52.9 
64.0 
43.0 
64.0 
47.5 
75.0 
85.4 
62.1 
36.6 
62.3 
57.3 


68.6 
54.5 
87.9 
69.0 
46.6 
36.0 
67.6 
32.2 
49.3 
55.4 
16.7 
34.0 
36.5 
37.8 
63.4 
60.1 
18.2 
43.0 
51.1 
37.5 
62.8 
42.8 
60.0 
.10.0 
57.4 
.14.4 
69.1 
20.7 
60.6 
55.6 
21.6 
.12.9 
67.6 
20.2 
19.1 
44.5 
.13.6 
63.4 
44.2 
41.0 
50.5 
54.0 
51.7 
88.9 
38.5 
62.2 
.18.8 

ai.5 

64.5 
54.7 
83.3 
36.2 
58.7 
35.8 
61.1 
50.3 


Born  In 
other  states 


82.1 
75.0 
5.8 
82.1 
28.8 
10.0 
34.8 
47.8 
22.2 
45.6 
35.4 
21.0 
60.4 
43.3 
54.6 
41.9 
26.7 
41.4 
63.5 
38.5 
30.5 
46.7 
16.3 
30.9 
27.4 
25.0 
28.7 
82.5 
19.1 
61.8 
30.4 
37.9 
65.3 
34.9 
24.8 
63.0 
65.3 
30.9 
36.4 
25.3 
32.8 
45.0 
32.0 
29.0 
38.0 
14.3 
43.6 
32.4 
22.4 
39.9 
30.0 
44.9 
25.0 
50.6 
25.8 
87.8 
81.1 
34.2 


1916 


44.2 


80.8 


Foreign  bom 


1917 


17.1 


18.8 


15.7 
42.9 
3.0 
80.8 
34.1 
64.0 
24.8 
44.9 
43.5 
22.8 
63.0 
58.0 
63.3 
82.2 
33.3 
29.1 
64.6 
39.5 
31.0 
62.5 
22.7 
31.6 
38.2 
50.0 
30.7 
30.9 
19.0 
68.9 
28.3 
33.3 
64.5 
33.9 
16.9 
63.4 
64.3 
27.5 
34.7 
23.3 
32.7 
37.4 
30.7 
32.9 
33.1 


48.7 
22.8 
30.1 
40.3 

ai.5 

40.0 
16.7 
51.5 
23.8 
41.5 
27.3 
32.7 


18.1 

5.6 

6.7 

8.0 

17.6 

4.4 

2.8 

19.4 

4.6 

18.9 

22.7 

5.0 

10.5 

22.4 

lO.O 


9.5 

7.9 
12.4 
11.2 

6.9 
11.7 
13.8 
11.0 
17.6 
12.3 
24.2 
11.2 
10.5 
17.6 
18.0 
17.5 
13.6 

5.3 
21.4 

5.9 
14.7 
13.6 
17.1 

6.0 

7.6 


_  I 


14.0 

12.1 

26.1 

6.6 

8.5 


1916 


18.6 


20.5 


15.7 

2.6 

9.1 

10.2 

19.3 


8.1 
22.9 

7.2 
21.8 
20.3 

8.0 
10.2 
30.0 

3.8 


J 

18 

17.1 

17.2 

16.9 

17.5 

11.8 

17.9 

6.6  . 

'   12.8  ' 

14.5 

29.2 

25.6 

2.7 

1 

1.8 

^1^  i 

1-t  n 

14.7 
11.9 
12.4 
11.1 
ll.l 
13.9 
13.2 
1.1.5 
16.4 
16.6 
28.0 
11.7 
13.3 
23.1 
17.6 
18.8 
13.1 
1.1.2 
11. 1 
12.8 
1.1.0 
11.1 
24.2 


5.3 


12.8 
17.5 
22.7 
11.6 
8.0 
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TABLE  41 


CUMtlled  by  ftace.  Nativity 


CoQoty 


Total 


CmUforDia  trjBtn 

Alameda    — —  2,760 

Alpine 5 

Amador 33 

Butte »> 

Calareraji J7 

Colusa 48 

Contra  Corta 200 

Dei  Nort* 44 

El  Dorado. » 

Frefoo 8B) 

Gteim » 

HamboMt  an 

Imperial 2K 

Inyo . 45 

Kern 385 

Kinss are 

Lake   ._ 24 

Laiven    51 

Lo#  Anr^b^ WW 

Mad^a Vt 

Marin 423 

Maripo«a 9 

Mendoeino    131 

MrrpM    US 

Modoe 5» 

MOfK)  1 

Monterey 232 

Sapa 1ST 

Xerada — ^ 

Oranir« 1-102 

Plaeer   6* 

Ptomas . —  30 

Rlre^aide 465 

Sacramento 918 

San  B^nitu  99 

San  Bemanlino T43 

5Un  Wero 1,234 

San  yranr^^ro  5.2S6 

San  Joa»)nin  —  1* 

San  lu^  Obb«po ?<} 

San  Mateo 3S6 

Santa  Barbara 306 

Sacta  Clara 844 

Santa  Cruz 2» 

Sha.'^ta 123 

Sjerra    9 

S^kiyxMi 155 

*H'»U*io ±f7 

*v^c»>"i*  d> 

Star*-*'**:*  JIS 

^•ttiT    ..-  4^ 

Ttb^ria    *** 

Tr'nitT    — * 

l^ilare , ,^. 

Txx»luu;n^   4.^ 

Ventura   5!1 

Yok* !U 

T^;^«   9S 


1 

BtBflaferkka 

Widia 

K< 

m<m 

nam 

t 

r<i«al 

1 

11} 

fl 

1 

3 

E 

s 

• 
* 
* 
• 

1 

• 
• 
■ 
• 

Tatal 

Tatal 

74ffl 

U/B7 

11J0I 

4.5U 

30 

T7 

43 

315 

3.7U 

t» 

2.760 

1^406 

809 

«l 

59 

1 

9 

9 

317 

JM 

3 

1 

t 

..^- ,. 

^  ^  ^  ,, , 

,        LJ       t     - 

1 

1 

32 

27 

1 

4 

,  ,  ,  - 

1 

3 

3 

218 

144 

64 

M» 

1 

1 

98 

96 

n 

18 

7 

2 

m   m  m   ^  ^ 

^-^ 

3 

3 

41 

39 

4 

4 

1 

- .  ■  . .,  -  -  , 

.  -  -  — » 

306 

K6 

68 

37 

1 

-«*_«P_ 

.     ,        -        !■ 



19 

19 

m 

19 

18 

2 

5 



3 

3 

29 

25 

4 

TT      ■«*««. 

1       _ 

1 

4 

4 

906 

333 

«S 

168 

1 

5 

1 

10 

123 

US 

59 

JB 

90 

3 

,  - 

2 

2 

261 

170 

36 

45 

» 

,       ,^     ^, 

. 

31 

98 

216 

36 

136 

46 

.     1ft 

1 

1 

41 

36 

43 

26 

15 

2 

1 

2 

^     , ,_j^ 

,   -1  ,  ,  - 

6 

6 

361 

133 

191 

37 

4 

,    1  .  , 

_ 

63 

6! 

IflB 

70 

79 

49 

.       4 

1 

-,     T     If        I         I 

2 

14 

12 

23 

16 

T 

1 

-.      ^r 

4 

4 

5» 

30 

90 

_  _ 

-^-. 

1 

-^     -,      ^-^ 

-_— — . 

4 

4 

3.985 

1.280 

tjm 

988 

173 

1 

4 

35 

SI 

8U 

9r 

ss 

ss 

13 

_  ^_^  ^  , 

— —•.-.. 

— ^ 

-  -  -^  ■  »■ 

16 

16 

423 

2SB 

166 

• 

t 


—       -^H... 

'-—..« 

—  -   ■    1 

71 

•m 

8 

6 

2 

1 

-    -,    -r    . 

•  —•--«. 

♦ 

2 

13f> 

102 

14 

14 

1 

*  ^-*    a   , 

—    -T T     »  — 

18 

IT 

142 

63 

37 

42 

1       3 

_        ,^       .^_ 

-    -r    ■    ■    n 

■•     -■    M     »     ^ 

IT 

14 

57 

44 

12 

1 

1 

2 

,1        .       .        ,     , 

8 

8 

1 

1 

^   ^  ^    a-  ^    _    ^  ^ 

■  ■ 

—  — •-— 

^  ^  ^  __^ 

^     ^    ^^^ 

1 

1 

2S1 

in 

47 

23 





^  ^  ^^ 

1 

34 

31 

196 

122 

«> 

14 

1 







31 

SI 
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and    Marital    Condition,    for    Counties:  1917. 
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TABLE  42.— Brides  Classified  by  Race,  Nativity 


County 


California 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa   

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

EI  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Ancreles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Racramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa   Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 
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and   Marital   Condition,  for  Counties:  1916. 
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